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NEWMAN'S  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHRISTIAN 

DOCTRINE.* 

[From  Brownioo's  Quarterly  Reriew  for  Jul  j,  1840.] 

OuB  readers  do  not  need  to  be  informed  that  the  dis- 
tinguished author  of  this  work  on  the  development  of  Ohris- 
tian  doctrine,  lias,  within  the  last  year,  been  admitted  to  the 
communion  of  the  holy  Catholic  Church  ;  for  who  has  not 
heard  of  the  event,  and  what  Catholic  heart  has  it  not  filled 
with  devout  joy  and  gratitude  t  Mr.  Newman  has  stood  for 
several  years  before  tlie  public  as  a  man  of  rare  gifts  and  ac- 
quirements ;  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  very  influential  party 
in  the  Anglican  communion,  and  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a 
personal  esteem,  and  exerted  a  personal  influence,  which  sel- 
dom fall  to  the  lot  of  any  but  tiie  master  minds  of  their  age 
or  country.  We  may  well,  then,  look  upon  his  conversion 
with  more  than  ordinary  gratitude  to  the  great  Head  of  the 
church,  and  as  an  event  of  more  than  ordinary  significance. 

Mr.  Newman  appears,  from  all  we  know  of  his  history,  to 
have  commenced  nis  career  with  sincere  attachment  to  the 
schismatical  communion  in  which  he  was  bom  and  reared, 
and  to  have  felt  that  he  owed  it  all  his  genius,  talents,  attain- 
ments, labors,  and  affections ;  but  almost  from  the  first  it 
was  seen  by  close  observers  that  he  cherished  aspirations  and 
tendencies  which,  if  faithfully  followed,  must  ultimately 
lead  him  out  of  that  communion,  or  destroy  the  communion 
itself  by  absorbing  it  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Hence  the 
great  importance  which  has  been  attached  to  his  movements, 
and  the  lively  interest  with  which  his  various  publications 
have  been  read.  Some  almost  fiattered  themselves  that  he 
and  his  friends  would  so  far  catholicize  the  establishment  as 
to  render  its  restoration  to  Catholic  unity  feasible  and  cer- 
tain ;  others,  looking  upon  this  as  improbable,  since  it  would 
find  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  English  politics,  thought  it 
more  likely  that  his  movement  would  end  in  his  own  individ- 
ual conversion,  and  that  of  a  considerable  number  of  his 
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friends  and  followers ;  others,  again,  among  whom  were  we 
ourselves,  tlioiight  it  still  more  likely  that  he  wonid  stop 
short  in  his  coui*sc,  and  make  up  his  mind  to  live  and  die  an 
Anglican.  We  felt,  on  reading  the  famous  Tract  90,  that 
the  man  who  could  write  such  a  tract  would  never  want  in- 
genious reasons  to  justify  to  himself  any  course  he  might 
choose  to  adopt.  l3ut  we  did  not  take  sufficiently  into  the 
account  the  difficulties  of  the  position  of  one  standing,  like 
Mr.  Newman,  outside  of  the  church,  nor  make  sufficient 
allowance  for  the  dimness  and  indistinctness  with  which 
Catholic  truth  ordinarily  at  first  dawns  on  the  Protestant 
mind,  and  for  the  lengtli  of  time  it  usually  requires  to  ascer- 
tain how  much  of  our  past  life  we  may  retain,  and  how  much 
we  must  give  up,  in  oider  to  place  the  several  parts  of  our 
new  belief  in  harmony  with  each  other.  We  numbly  and 
devoutly  thank  Almighty  God  that  we  were  wrong  •  that  we 
relied  too  little  on  the  power  of  divine  grace ;  ana  that,  con- 
trary to  our  expectations,  Mr.  Newman,  and  a  large  number 
of  his  friends,  have  already  been  permitted  to  enter  that 
communion,  out  of  which  it  is  madness  to  suppose  we  can 
please  God,  or  secure  the  salvation  of  our  souls. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  speculate  on  the  probable  effect 
of  the  recent  conversions  in  England.  It  may  be  that  Al- 
mighty God  is  about  to  visit,  in  the  riches  of  his  mercy,  the 
deeply  sinning  land  of  our  forefathers,  and,  for  his  own 
greater  glory,  to  restore  her,  contrary  to  her  deserts,  to  the 
bosom  ot  Catliolic  unity.  Appearances  everywhere  indicate 
that  our  good  God  is  at  present  interposing  in  a  special 
manner  in  behalf  of  his  church,  and  by  a  thousand  ways 
preparing  the  return  of  the  misguided  children  of  the  so- 
called  reiormation  to  their  allegiance,  to  tlie  love  and  em- 
brace of  their  holy  mother,  who  has  never  ceased  to  weep 
over  their  folly  and  madness,  and  to  beseech  her  heavenly 
Spouse  to  save  them  from  themselves.  But,  whatever  mav 
be  the  ulterior  purposes  of  Him  who  orders  all  things  well, 
the  conversion  of  even  one  soul  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
fullest  joy  and  gratitude  the  heart  of  man  can  entertain ; 
and  we  have  superabundant  cause  of  devout  thanksgiving 
in  what  he  has  already  effected.  It  is  enough  for  us  to 
trust  ourselves,  and  all,  lovingly  to  him,  and  to  pray  un- 
ceasingly that  his  will  may  be  done  in  all  and  in  each. 

The  book  before  us  appears  to  have  been  designed  to  in- 
dicate, to  some  extent,  the  process  by  which  its  gifted  author 
passed  in  his  own  mind  from  Anglicanism  to  Catholicity, 
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%nd  to  remove  the  principal  objections  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  ho  himself  had  raised  in  his  previous  pnbli- 
cations.  As  tlie  production  of  a  strons^,  active,  acute,  and 
cultivated  mind,  enriched  with  various  but  not  always  well 
digested  erudition,  brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  heresy  and 
schism,  nurtured  with  false  learning,  false  philosophy,  vague 
and  empty  theories,  gradually,  under  divine  grace,  workmg 
its  way  to  the  truth  which  gleams  from  afar,  but  which  the 
intervening  darkness  renders  fitful  and  uncertain ;  it  is  a 
work  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  one  which  the  en- 
lightened and  philosophic  few,  fond  of  psychological  re- 
searches,  and  oi  tracing  the  operations  of  sectarian  or  indi- 
vidual idiosyncrasies,  may  read  perhaps  with  profit.  A 
Protestant,  ignorant,  as  Protestants  usually  are,  of  Catho- 
licity, may  even  fancy  the  work  substantially  Catholic,  and 
regard  its  theory  as  a  convenient  one  for  the  church,  and 
one  which  she  may,  without  prejudice  to  any  of  her  claims, 
if  not  accept,  at  least  tolerate.  It  is  evident,  from  the  first 
page  of  the  work,  that  the  author  has  made  up  his  mind ; 
that  he  is  writing  under  the  full  conviction  that  he  must 
aeek  admission  into  the  Roman  Catholic  communion ;  and 
that,  in  his  judgment,  the  theory  he  is  putting  forth  in  jus- 
tification of  the  step  he  has  resolved  to  take  is,  to  say  the 
least,'perfectly  compatible  with  Catholic  authority  and  in- 
fallibility. He  frankly  accepts,  and  in  some  instances  elab- 
orately aefends,  the  principal  dogmas  and  usa^  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  ifod  especially  those  which  are  m  general 
the  most  offensive  to  Protestants ;  and  so  little  suspicion  has 
he  of  the  unsoundness  of  his  work,  so  orthodox  does  he  hold 
it,  that  he  does  not  scruple,  even  after  his  convereion,  to 
publish  it  to  the  world.  And  yet  we  presume  he  himself 
IS  now  prepared  to  concede,  that,  when  he  was  writing  this 
book,  he  was  still  in  the  bonds  of  Protestantism ;  that  he 
had  not  as  yet  set  his  foot  on  Catholic  ground  ;  that  he  had 
not  crossed  the  Jordan,  had  not  even  surveyed  the  promised 
land  from  the  top  of  Mount  Pisgah,  and  that  he  knew  it 
only  by  vague  rumor  and  uncertain  report.  All,  to  his 
vision,  is  dim  and  confused.  He  stumbles  at  every  step  and 
stammers  at  every  word.  He  puts  forth  a  giant's  strength, 
but  only  to  wrestle  with  phantoms ;  and  gives  us  learned 
and  elaborate  theories  to  explain  facts  which  he  himself 
shows  are  no  facts, — ^ingenious  and  subtle  speculations, 
where  all  that  is  needed,  or  is  admissible,  is  a  plain  yes  or 
no.     From  first  to  last,  he  labors  with  a  genius,  a  talent,  a 
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learning,  a  sincerity,  an  earnestness,  which  no  one  can  re- 
fuse to  admire,  to  develop  Protestantism  into  Catliolicity. 
Vain  effort  I  As  well  attetnpt  to  develop  the  poisonous 
8um;^ch  into  the  cedar  of  Lebanon. 

Whatever  may  have  been  Mr.  Newman's  estimation  of 
his  work  when  writing  or  consenting  to  publish  it,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  he  now  judges  it  as  we  do.  He  has  now 
a  practical  and  a  filial  acquaintance  with  the  church.  He 
has  been  permitted  to  approach  her  holy  sacraments;  he 
lias  eaten  the  ^'  food  of  angels  " ;  his  heart  has  been  elevated 
and  his  vision  purged.  He  is  now  not  an  alien,  but  a  son, 
and  a  son  who  can  have  no  will  but  that  of  his  holy  mother. 
No  foolish  pride  of  opinion,  or  mistaken  notions  of  self- 
respect,  can  make  him  cling  now  to  past  utterances,  because 
they  were  his,  and  labor  to  defend  views  which  he  could 
have  entertained  only  while  yet  in  ignorance,  or,  at  best, 
seeing  "  men  only  as  trees  walking."  Ilis  glory  is  in  getting^ 
rid  of  the  old  Protestant  leaven,  and  in  i-eceiving  on  the 
authority  of  God  in  the  church,  all  the  sacred  truths  which 
she  believes  and  teaches,  and  as  she  believes  and  teaches 
them.  He  cannot  feel  that  it  derogates  from  true  dignity 
and  consistency  of  character  to  give  up  falsehood  for  truth, 
or  to  abandon  a  once  cherished  theory,  when  once  seen 
to  be  both  unnecessary  and  inadmissible.  It  implies  na 
reproach  to  him  that  he  was  not  able,  at  the  time  and  under 
the  circumstances,  from  the  position  in  which  his  Protes- 
tantism had  placed  him,  with  the  training  he  had  received, 
and  the  little  recourse  he  had  had  to  the  authorized  living 
teacher,  to  produce  a  work  less  uncatholic,  and  less  open  to 
grave  objections.  The  work  is  all  that  he  could  have  rea- 
sonably expected  it  to  be ;  and  in  refusing  to  accept  it  as 
Catholic,  we  imply  no  distrust  of  the  sincerity  of  his  con- 
version, or  of  his  present  orthodoxy. 

It  is  but  simple  justice  to  Mr.  Newman  to  say,  that  it  is 
not  for  his  sake  that  we  are  about  to  point  out  some  objec- 
tions to  his  theory  of  developments.  The  circumstances 
under  which  he  wrote,  his  acknowledged  learning  and  abil- 
ity, the  presumption  that  he  had  thoroughly  surveyed  his 
ground,  and  the  apparent  favor  with  which  his  essay  has 
been  received  by  the  Catholic  press  in  England,  are  not  un- 
likely to  convey  to  Protestant,  and  perhaps  to  some  partially 
instructed  and  speculative  Catholic  minds,  the  impression, 
that,  if  the  theory  set  forth  is  not  exactly  Catholic,  it  at 
least  contains  nothing  which  a  Catholic  may  not  accept 
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The  fact,  that  the  author — whetlier  legitimately  or  not — 
eomes  to  Catholic  conclusions,  that  he  ends  by  entering  the 
Catholic  communion,  that  he  puts  forth  his  theory  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  obstacles  which  othere  may 
6nd  in  following  his  example,  and  with  this  view  publishes 
it  to  the  world  even  after  his  conversion,  can  hardly  fail  to 
produce  in  many  minds  the  conviction  that  the  theory  and 
conclusions  are  necessarily  or  at  least  legitimately  connected. 
A.nd  several  Protestant  reviewera  seem  actually  to  entertain 
this  conviction  ;  and  they,  therefore,  hold  the  theorv  up  to 
condemnation  as  the  "  Komanist "  theory ;  or,  as  tiiey  ex- 
press themselves,  "  as  the  ground  on  which  modern  Kome 
seeks  to  defend  her  manifest  corruptions  of  Christian  doc- 
trine." It  is  therefore  due  both  to  the  church  and  to  Prot- 
estants to  say,  expressly, — and  we  do  so  with  the  highest 
respect  for  Mr.  Kewman,  and  with  warm  admiration  for 
the  truth,  beauty,  and  force  of  many  of  the  details  of  his 
work, — that  his  peculiar  theory  is  essentially  anticatholic 
and  Protestant.  It  not  only  is  not  necessary  to  the  defence 
of  the  church,  but  is  utterly  repugnant  to  her  claims  to  be 
the  authoritative  and  infallible  church  of  Gk)d.  A  brief  ex- 
amination of  some  of  the  principal  features  of  the  theory 
will  justify  this  strong  and  apparently  severe  assertion. 

Mr.  Newman  so  mixes  up  in  the  same  categorv  Christian 
doctrine,  theology,  and  discipline, — ^matters  in  tfieir  nature 
distinct,  and  never  confounded  by  Catholic  doctors, — that 
it  is  difficult  by  express  quotations  to  determine  his  exact 
meaning,  and  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  read  his 
book  must  rely  somewhat  on  our  judgment  and  fidelity  in 
representing  it  But  we  are  familiar  with  his  subject;  we 
have  travelled,  under  circumstances  similar  to  his  own,  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  ground  he  brins^s  to  view ;  we  em- 
braced, and  for  years  piiblicly  advocated,  a  theory  substan- 
tially identical  with  his  own;  we  have  studied  his  book 
thoroughly  and  conscientiously ;  we  have,  and,  as  Catholics, 
can  have,  no  motive  for  misrepresenting  it ;  and  we  think 
the  statements  we  are  about  to  give  are  such  as  Mr. 
Newman  himself  will  concede  to  be  strictly  just.  As  we 
understand  Mr.  Newman,  the  problem  he  has  written  his 
book  to  solve  is,  How  to  explain,  in  accordance  with  Chris- 
tian truth,  the  variations  or  differences  of  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline which  the  Komau  Catholic  Church  presents  to-day, 
from  the  doctrine  and  discipline  presented  by  the  primitive 
church.     He  does  not  anywhere  draw  up  a  list  or  give  us  a 
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formal  statement  of  these  variations  and  differences;  but 
important  variations,  not  only  in  discipline,  but  also  in  doc- 
trine, he  takes  it  for  granted,  there  have  been.  Some  hypoth- 
esis for  their  explanation,  he  thinks,  is  necessary ;  and  the 
hypothesis  he  suggests  he  calls  "  the  Theory  of  Develop- 
ments." It  is  the  purpose  of  his  essay,  1.  To  explain  this 
theory ;  2.  To  furnish  the  tests  by  which  development  may 
be  distinguished  from  corruption  ;  3.  To  establish  the  prob- 
ability, a  priori^  of  developments  in  Christianity ;  and  4. 
By  an  elaborate  historical  application  of  the  theory  to  the 
successive  ages  of  the  church,  to  show  that  it  meets  and  ex- 

Slains  the  principal  facts  in  the  case.     Such  is  the  general 
esign  of  his  work. 

We  waive,  here,  all  considerations  of  this  theory  so  far  as 
it  is  intended  to  apply  to  Christian  discipline  and  theology, 
and  contine  ourselves  to  it  solely  as  applied  to  Christian 
doctrine.  Under  this  last  point  of  view,  we  object  to  the 
theory  that  it  is  a  theory,  and  not  a  revealed  fact.  The 
truth  of  an  hypothesis  can  never  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  it  meets  and  explains  the  facts  it  is  invented  to  meet 
and  explain  ;  and  therefore  the  admission  of  any  hypothesis 
into  Cliristian  doctrine  would  vitiate  the  doctrine  itself. 
Mr.  Newman  begins  his  work  by  telling  us  that  "  Christian- 
ity has  been  long  enough  in  the  world  to  justify  us  in 
dealing  with  it  as  a  fact  in  the  world's  history.  It  may 
legitiynately  be  made  the  subject-matter  of  theories  :  what  is 
its  moral  and  political  excellence,  what  its  place  in  the 
range  of  ideas  or  of  facts  which  we  possess,  whether  it  be 
divine  or  human^  wliether  it  be  original  or  eclectic  or  both 
at  once,  how  far  favorable  to  civilization  or  to  literature, 
whether  a  religion  for  all  ages  or  for  a  particular  state  of 
society, — these  are  questions  upon  the  fact  or  professed  so- 
lutions of  the  fact,  and  belong  to  the  province  of  opin- 
iony  But  in  this  he  must  be  mistaken.  Whether  Cnris- 
tianity  be  divine  or  human  is  not  a  question  of  opinion,  but 
a  question  of  fact,  and  so  is  it  witn  all  the  questions  he 
enumerates.  Christianity  is  a  fact  in  the  world's  history ; 
this  is  a  fact.  But  is  Christianity  what  it  professes  to  be  ? 
Is  this  a  question  of  opinion,  to  be  answered  only  by  a 
theory  ?  or  is  it  a  question  of  fact,  to  be  taken  up  and 
settled,  one  way  or  the  other,  as  a  fact  ?  If  it  is  a  matter 
of  opinion,  and  if  it  is  answerable  only  by  a  theory,  what 
foundation  is  there  or  can  there  be  for  faith!  Christianity 
is  a  fact,  not  only  in  the  world's  history,  but  in  itself,  or  it 
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is  not.  If  it  is,  it  cannot  legitimately  be  made  the  sabject- 
matter  of  theories,  any  more  than  may  be  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  fact  in  the  world's  history.  Christianity,  if  received  at 
all,  must  be  received,  not  as  a  theory,  but  as  a  revealed  fact ; 
and  when  we  have  established  it  as  a  revealed  fact,  no 
theory  is  needed  or  admissible,  for  we  must  then  believe 
the  fact  precisely  as  it  proposes  itself. 

But  even  if  a  theory  might  be  introduced,  Mr.  Newman's 
would  not  satisfy  us.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  his  tests  of 
a  true  development.  He  gives  seven  tests: — 1.  Preserva- 
tion of  tvpe  or  idea;  2.  Continuity  of  principles ;  3.  Power 
of  assimilation ;  4.  Early  anticipation ;  5.  Logical  sequence; 
6.  Preservative  additions ;  7.  Chronic  continuance.  The  sixth, 
second,  and  first  are  all  resolvable  into  one,  the  simple  pres^ 
ervation  of  the  original  type  or  idea.  The  third,  which  im- 
plies development  by  assimilation  or  accretion,  is  fatal  to 
the  sufficiency  of  the  original  revelation,  by  necessarily  im- 
plying that  the  developed  idea  contains  what  was  not  in  the 
idea  as  originally  given.  The  fifth,  logical  sequence,  in  it- 
self is  no  proof  oi  development.  The  fourth,  early  antici- 
pation, as  far  as  it  goes,  is  proof  positive  against  develop- 
ment. And  the  seventh,  chronic  continuance,  is  as  applicable 
to  corruptions  as  to  true  developments ;  for  Mr.  jNewman 
fails  entirely  to  show  that  corruptions  are  short-lived  and 
transitory,  as  he  alleges.  Some  writers  date  the  origin  of 
the  Pelagian  heresy,  which  is  as  rife  as  ever  it  was,  as  far 
back  as  me  garden  of  Eden  ;  and  Mr.  Newman  himself  ad- 
mits that  it  remains  to  be  seen  ''  whether  Mahometanisin 
external  to  Christendom  and  the  Greek  Church  within  it " 
are  not  j'et  living,  and  capable  of  chronic  continuance  and 
activity. 

Furtliermore,  before  we  can  proceed  to  apply  tests  to  de- 
termine whether  this  or  that  is  a  development  or  a  cor- 
ruption of  Christian  doctrine,  we  must  have  a  clear, 
distinct,  and  adequate  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine  it- 
self ;  for  how  can  we  say  the  original  type  or  idea  is  pre- 
served, if  we  do  not  know  what  it  is  ?  If  we  do  know  what 
it  is,  what  is  the  use  of  the  tests  or  their  application  i  The 
whole  process  of  the  historical  application  of  the  tests  is, 
then,  at  best,  regarded  as  an  argument,  a  mere  paralogism. 
We  need  all  the  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine  as  the 
condition  of  concluding  any  thing  from  the  application 
of  the  tests,  which  their  successful  application  can  give 
us ;  for  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  conclusion  not  previ- 
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ously  in  the  premises.  Mr.  Newman,  like  professors  of 
natural  science,  has  been  misled  by  what  in  these  times  is 
called  "  Inductive  Pliilosophy," — a  philosophy  which  had 
never  had  "  a  local  habitation  or  a  name,"  more  than  other 
"  airy  nothings,"  if  it  had  been  borne  in  mind  that  we  have 
no  logic  by  which  we  can  conclude  the  unknown  from  the 
known.  When  your  conclusions  go  beyond  what  you  have 
established  in  the  premises,  they  may,  indeed,  sometimes  be 
a  guide  to  observation,  but  they  have  in  themselves  no 
scientiiic  validity. 

But,  waiving  these  considerations,  we  object  to  Mr.  New- 
man's theory,  that  it  is  an  hypothesis  brought  forward  to  ex- 
plain facts  which  are  not  facts.  Hisproblem  is  no  problem ; 
for  it  presupposes  what  no  Catholic  can  concede,  and  what 
there  is  no  warrant  in  the  facts  of  the  case  for  conceding. 
Mr.  Newman  proceeds  on  the  assumption,  that  there  have 
been  real  variations  in  Christian  doctrine.  "On  various 
grounds,  then,  it  is  certain,"  he  says,  "  that  portions  of  the 
church  system  were  held  back  in  primitive  times ;  and  of 
course  this  fact  goes  some  way  to  account  for  that  apparent 
variation  and  growth  of  doctrine,  which  embarrasses  us  when 
we  would  consult  history  for  the  true  idea  of  Christianity  ; 
yet  it  is  not  the  key  to  the  whole  difficulty,  for  the  obvious 
reason,  that  the  variations  continue  beyond  the  time  when 
it  is  conceivable  the  discipline  {discijpiina  arcani)  was  in 
force."  And  the  view  on  which  his  book  is  written,  he 
adds,  is, — 

"That  the  increase  and  expaasion  of  the  Christiaa  Creed  and  Ritual, 
and  the  variations  which  have  attended  the  process  in  the  case  of  indi 
viduals  and  churches,  are  neceMary  attendants  on  any  philosophy  or 
policy  which  takes  possession  of  the  intellect  and  heart,  and  has  had  any 
wide  or  extended  dominion;  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
time  is  necessary  for  the  full  comprehension  and  perfection  of  great  ideas; 
and  that  the  highest  and  most  wonderful  truths,  though  communicated 
once  for  all  to  the  world  by  inspired  teachers,  could  not  be  compre- 
hended all  at  once  by  the  recipients,  but,  as  received  by  minds  not  in- 
spired, and  through  media  which  were  human,  have  required  only  the 
longer  time  and  the  deeper  thought  for  their  full  elucidation.  This  may 
be  called  the  Tfi^ory  qf  Developments.^'  **We  shall  find  ourselves 
unable,"  he  says  again,  "  to  fix  an  historical  point  at  which  the  growth  of 
doctnne  ceased.  Not  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  for  8t  Peter  had  Btill  to 
learn  at  Joppa  about  the  baptism  of  Cornelius;  not  at  Joppa  and  Cssarea, 
for  St.  Paul  had  to  write  his  Epistles;  not  on  the  death  of  the  last 
apostle,  for  St.  Ignatius  had  to  establish  Vie  doctrine  of  Episcopacy,   not 
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then,  nor  for  many  years  after,  for  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament 
was  still  undetermined;  ri&t  in  ths  Greedy  which  is  no  collection  of  defini- 
tions, but  a  summary  of  certain  credenda,  an  incomplete  summary,  and, 
like  the  Lord's  Prayer  or  the  Decalogue,  a  mere  iampie  of  divine 
truths,  especially  of  the  more  elementary.  No  one  doctrine  can  be  named 
which  starts  omnibtu  numet-is,  at  first,  and  gains  nothing  from  the  in- 
vestigations of  faith  and  the  attacks  of  heresy.  The  church  went  forth 
from  the  world  in  haste,  as  the  Israelites  from  Egypt, '  with  their  dough 
before  it  was  leavened,  their  kneading-troughs  being  bound  up  in  their 
clothes  upon  their  shoulders.' "  *'  Butler  of  course  was  not  contemplating 
the  case  of  new  articles  of  faith,  or  developments  imperative  on  our 
acceptance,  but  he  surely  bears  witness  to  the  probability  of  develop- 
ments in  Christian  doctrine  considered  in  themselves,  which  is  at  present 
the  point  in  question." 

"Thus  we  see  how,  as  time  went  on.  the  doctrine  of  PurgtUory  was 
opened  upon  the  apprehension  of  the  church,  as  a  portion  or  form  of 
penance  due  for  sins  committed  after  baptism  ;  and  thus  the  helief  in 
this  doctrine  and  the  practice  of  infant  baptism  would  grow  into  general 
reception  together." 

These  passages  do  not  appear  in  their  full  strength,  de- 
tached, as  they  are,  from  the  context ;  but  we  think  there  is 
no  mistaking  the  doctrine  they  inculcate.  They  prove 
clearly  that  Mr.  Newman  does  not  mean  simply  tliat  there 
has  been  a  growth  in  theological  science^  a  variation  or  ex- 
pansion of  outward  discipline,  but  that  there  have  been  in 
the  teachings  of  the  church  herself  real  variations  of  doc- 
trine^ an  increase  and  expansion  of  the  Christian  creed, — a 
real  progress  of  the  church  in  her  own  apprehension  and 
understanding  of  the  sacred  deposit  of  faith  committed  to 
her  charge,  and  which  she  received  the  command  to  teach 
all  nations  even  unto  the  consummation  of  the  world.  She 
went  forth  in  haste,  her  "  dough  unleavened,"  her  creed  in- 
complete, her  understanding  of  her  faith  imperfect,  ignorant, 
in  part  at  least,  in  regard  to  every  article  of  faith,  of  the  pre- 
cise truth  she  was  authorized  to  teach.  New  definitions  are 
new  developments,  and  indicate  that  more  of  Christian 
truth  is  opened  upon  the  apprehension  of  the  church.  Be- 
fore she  defines  the  article,  she  herself  does  not  clearly  and 
distinctly  apprehend  what,  on  the  point  defined,  is  the  reve- 
lation she  originally  received.  As  if  she  had  only  a  con- 
fused notion,  an  intense  feeling,  and  no  distinct  apprehen- 
sion of  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  when 
she  drew  up  the  symbol,  and  not  till  she  defined  it  against 
Anus  at  Nicsea ;  and  when  she  defined  the  "  two  nature^  ^n 
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one  person  "  against  Nestorins,  she  had  not  vet  fully  learned 
the  '^  one  person  in  two  distinct  natures,"  which  slie  asserted 
shortly  after  against  Eutyches.  All  may  have  been  implied 
in  the  original  revelation,  but  she  knew  it  not;  and  it  is 
only  as  time  goes  on,  as  mind  acts  on  mind,  as  controversies 
arise,  as  urgent  necessities  press,  that  she  gradually  de- 
velops it,  and  fixes  it  in  her  definitions.  Thus  in  her  under- 
standing there  is  a  perpetual  growth,  or  a  continued  increase 
and  expansion  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  decision  of  the 
rule  of  faith,  he  tells  us,  "  has  been  loft  to  time,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  mind  upon  mind,  the  issues  of  controversy  and 
the  growth  of  opinion,"  and  remains,  he  supposes,  even  to 
this  day,  "  more  or  less  undeveloped,  or  at  least  undefined 
by  tlie  church."  Infant  baptism  was  **  unprovided  for  bv 
the  revelation,  as  originally  given."  It  is  left  undecided, 
*^  unless  by  development  or  growth  "  of  revelation,  what  is 
the  resource  of  those  who  sm  after  baptism,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  Purgatory  appears  to  have  been  a  late  develop- 
ment* 

Now,  in  regard  to  all  this,  we  simply  ask,  Does  the  church 
herself  take  tfiis  view  ?  Does  she  teach  that  she  at  first  re- 
ceived no  formal  revelation, — that  the  revelation  was  given 
as  '^  unleavened  dough,"  to  be  leavene<l,  kneaded,  made  up 
into  loaves  of  convenient  size,  baked  and  prepared  for 
use  by  her,  after  her  mission  began,  and  she  haa  commenced 
the  work  of  evangelizing  the  nations!  Does  she  admit  her 
orig:inal  ci*oed  was  incomplete,  that  it  has  increased  and  ex- 


*We  CADQot  resist,  here,  the  temptation  to  quote  n  paftsage  from  a  n- 
cent  Protestant  work  published  in  this  country. —  Th^  Principle  pf  Pivi 
eslaniiem  in  its  reUUion  to  ths  Present  State  of  the  Chureh,  hv  Professor 
Scbaff,  of  the  German  Reform  Theological  Seminary,  Mercer&burg, 
Pa., — a  German,  lately  from  Berlin,  and  in  part  attached,  we  believe,  to 
the  school  of  Neander.  He  is  a  young  man  of  very  supeHor  abllitiei. 
His  work  has  many  remarkable  affinities  with  Mr.  Newman's.  Both 
works  adopt  very  nearly  the  same  fundamental  principles;  but  one  con- 
cludes in  favor  of  Protestantism,  the  other  of  Catbolicltv.  The  passage 
we  (}uote  seems  to  us  a  clear  and  distinct  statement  or  Mr.  Kewman^s 
Icadmg  doctrine,  and  a  much  better  statement  than  Mr.  Newman  himself 
has  anywhere  formslly  given. 

"  It  must  be  remarked,  that,  when  we  speak  of  advance  or  progress, 
we  do  so  with  reference  only  to  the  previone  apprehennon  of  Christ lanitr 
in  the  church,  and  not  to  Onrietianity  itself,  as  exhibited  in  Its  original 
and  for  all  times  absolutelv  normal  character,  in  the  writings  of  the 

New  Testament In  its  own  nature,  as  a  new  order  of  life,  Cbris- 

tianity  has  been  complete  from  the  beginning;  and  there  is  no  room  to 
conceive  that  any  more  perfect  order  can  take  its  place,  or  that  it  may  be 
so  improved  as,  In  the  end,  to  outgrow  entirely  its  own  original  sphere. 
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panded,  that  there  have  been  variation  and  progi^ess  in  her 
nndersUinding  of  the  revelation  she  originally  received,  and 
that  she  now  understands  it  better,  and  can  more  readily 
define  what  it  is  than  she  could  at  first  ?  Most  assuredly 
not.  She  asserts  that  there  has  been  no  progress,  no  in- 
crease, no  variation  of  faith ;  that  what  slie  believes  and 
teaches  now  is  precisely  what  she  has  always  and  everywhere 
believed  and  taught  from  the  first.  She  denies  that  she  has 
ever  added  a  new  article  to  the  primitive  creed ;  and  af- 
firms, as  Mr.  Kewman  himself  proves  in  his  account  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  that  the  new  definition  is  not  a  new 
development,  a  better  understanding  of  the  faith,  but 
simply  ft  new  definition,  against  the  "novel  expressions" 
invented  by  tlie  enemies  of  religion,  of  what,  on  the  point 
defined,  had  always  and  everywhere  been  lier  precise  faith. 
In  this  she  is  right,  or  she  is  wrong.  If  right  you  must 
abandon  your  theory  of  developments ;  if  wrong,  she  is  a 
false  witness  for  God,  and  your  theory  of  developments 
cannot  make  her  worthy  of  confidence.  If  you  believe  her 
vou  cannot  assert  developments  in  your  sense  of  the  term ; 
if  vou  do  nbt  believe  her,  you  are  no  Catholic.  This  is  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  Mr.  !Newman  cannot  urge  his  theory  as 
a  Catholic,  whatever  he  might  do  as  a  Protestant. 

Mr.  Newman  proceeds  on  the  assumption,  that  the  reve- 
lation committed  to  the  charge  of  the  church  was  not  a 
distinct,  formal  revelation,  but  a  vague,  loose^  obscure  reve- 
lation, which  she  at  first  only  imperfectly  apprehended. 
This  is  evident  from  the  extracts  we  have  made,  and  also 

But  notwithstanding  this,  we  are  authorized  to  speak  of  advance  or  prog- 
ress  in  the  case  of  the  church  itself,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Christianize 
world;  and  of  this  not  merely  as  extensive,  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel 
among  pagans,  Mohammedans,  and  Jews,  but  as  intensive,  also,  in  the 
conii7v*jMy  growing  cuiHvaUon  and  improvement  of  those  four  great  inter- 
ests of  the  church,  doctnne,  life,  constitution,  and  worship.  The 
church,  not  less  than  every  one  of  its  members,  has  its  periods  of  infancy, 
youth,  manhood,  and  old  age  This  involves  no  contradiction  to  the  ab- 
solute character  of  Christianity;  for  the  progress  of  the  church,  outward 
or  inward,  is  never  in  the  strict  sense  creative,  but  in  the  way  only  of 
reception,  organic  assimilation,  and  expansion.  In  other  words,  all  his- 
torical development  in  tlie  church,  theoretical  and  practical,  con%ist8  in  an 
tmprtJiension,  always  more  and  more  profound,  of  the  Ufe  and  doctrine  of 
Uhriat  and  hie  apoetles:  an  appropriation,  moi'e  fuU  and  transforming 
akoaffe,  of  their  dieUnetite  spirit,  both  aetoits  eantente  and  iteform.  Only 
so  far  as  a  doctrine  or  ordinance  of  the  church  bears  this  character  may 
it  be  allowed  to  have  formative  and  enduring  force." 

This  is  bold,  manly,  and  consistent  in  a  Protestant;  it  is  something 
else  in  a  Catholic. 
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from  what  he  says  when  pointing  out  an  error  in  a  passage 
which  he  quotes  from  one  of  liis  previous  publications. 
"  The  writer  considers  the  growth  of  the  doctrine  [of  Pur- 
gatory] an  instance  of  the  action  of  private  judgment; 
whereas  I  should  now  call  it  an  instance  of  the  mmdofthe 
church  ^corking  out  dogmatic  truth  from  implicit  fedings^ 
under  secret  supernatural  guidance."  This  is  a  pregnant 
passage,  and  may  be  regjirded  as  a  key  to  Mr.  Newman's 
doctrine  of  development,  and  also  to  his  view  of  the  teaching 
authority  of  the  church.  The  development,  as  is  evident 
from  the  context,  is  not  the  formal  definition  of  tlie  faith 
against  a  novel  error,  but  is  a  slow,  painful,  and  laborious 
working  out,  by  the  church  herself,  oi  dogmatic  truth  from 
implicit  feelings, — though  what  kind  of  feeling  an  implicit 
feeling  is,  we  are  unable  to  say.  "  Thus  St.  Justin  or  St. 
Irenseus  might  be  without  any  digested  idea  of  Purgatory, 
or  Original  Sin,,  yet  have  an  intense  feelina^  which  they 
had  not  defined  or  located,  both  of  tlie  fault  of  our  first 
nature  and  of  the  liabilities  of  our  nature  regenerate."  It 
is  obvious  from  the  whole  course  of  Mr.  Newman's  reason- 
ing, that  he  would  predicate  of  the  church,  in  their  time, 
what  he  here  predicates  of  St.  Justin  and  St.  Iremeus.  The 
church  had  a  vague  yet  intense  feeling  of  the  truth,  but 
had  not  digested  it  into  formal  propositions  or  definite 
articles.  She  had  a  blind  instinct,  which,  under  secret 
supernatural  guidance,  enabled  her  to  avoid  error  and  to 
pursue  the  regular  course  of  development.  She  had  a 
secret  feeling  of  the  truth,  as  one  may  say,  a  natural  taste 
for  it,  and  a  distaste  for  error ;  j^et  not  that  clear  and  dis- 
tinct understanding  which  would  have  enabled  her  at  any 
moment,  on  any  given  point,  to  define  her  faith.  She  only 
knew  enough  of  truth  to  preserve  the  original  idea,  and  to 
elaborate  from  her  intense  feelings,  slowly  and  painfully  as 
time  went  on,  now  one  dogma  and  now  another.  What  in 
one  age  is  feeling  in  a  succeeding  age  becomes  opinion,  and 
an  article  of  faith  in  a  still  later  age.  This  new  article 
gives  rise  to  a  new  intense  feeling,  which,  in  its  turn,  in  a 
subsequent  nge  becomes  opinion,  to  be  finally,  in  a  later  age 
yet,  imposed  as  dogmatic  truth.  This  is,  so  far  as  we  can 
understand  it,  Mr.  Newman's  doctrine  of  development,  and 
what  he  means  by  "  working  out  dogmatic  truth  from  im- 
plicit feelings." 

By  the  "  mind  "  of  the  church  which  works  out  this  dog- 
matic truth,  Mr.  Newman  does  not  mean,  strictly  speaking, 
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the  constituted  anthority  of  the  church,  but  the  internal 
sense,  very  nearly  what  Moehler  calls  the  '^  internal  tradi- 
tion," of  the  collective  body  of  the  faithful.  When  he 
speaks  of  the  recipients  of  the  revelation,  he  seems  always 
to  have  in  his  mind  the  ecdesia  credens^  and  to  forget  the 
ecclesia  decent.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  heard  that 
Almighty  God  ^ave  his  revelation  to  pastors  and  teachers 
qualined  from  nie  first  to  t^ach  it  in  its  purity  and  integ- 
rity, clearly  and  distinctly,  but  that  he  threw  it  upon  the 
gresX  concourse  of  believers  for  them  to  receive  and  make 
tne  most  of.  ^'  The  time  at  length  came  when  these  re- 
cipients ceased  to  be  inspired ;  and  on  these  recipients  the 
revealed  truths  would  fall  at  first  vaguely  and  generally, 
and  would  afterwards  be  completed  by  developments." 
This  view,  if  followed  out,  would  suppress  entirely  the 
proper  te^iching  authority  of  the  church,  competent  at  any 
moment  to  declare  infallibly  what  is  the  precise  truth  re- 
vealed ;  or,  at  least,  would  raise  the  ecdesia  oredens  above 
the  ecdesia  docens^  and  reduce  the  office  of  the  church  teach- 
ing to  that  of  defining,  from  time  to  time,  the  dogmatic  truth 
which  the  church  believing  has  gradually  and  slowly  worked 
out  from  her  implicit  feelings.  The  secret  supernatural  a^ 
sistance  would  then  attach  to  the  church  believing,  and 
superintend  the  elaboration,  rather  than  to  the  church  teach- 
ing ;  and  if  to  the  church  teaching  at  all,  only  so  far  as  to 
enable  it  faithfully  to  collect  and  truly  define  what  th^ 
church  believing  elaborates ;  the  very  doctrine  we  ourselves 
set  forth  in  the  first  number  of  this  JievieWj*  and  insisted 
on,  not  as  a  reason  for  going  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  but  as  a  reason  for  not  going  into  it,  and  for  stay- 
ing where  we  were. 

Mr.  Newman  evidently  proceeds  on  the  assumption,  that 
Christianity  can  be  abstracted  from  the  church,  and  consid- 
ered apart  from  the  institution  which  concretes  it,  as  if  the 
churcn  were  accidental  and  not  essential  in  our  holy  religion. 
"  Christianity,"  he  says,  "  though  spoken  of  in  prophecy  as 
a  kingdom,  came  into  the  world  as  an  idea  rather  thim  an 
institution,  and  has  had  to  wrap  itself  in  clothing,  and  fit 
itself  with  armor  of  its  own  providing,  and  form  the  instru- 
ments and  methods  of  its  own  prosperity  and  warfare."  If 
he  does  not  so  consider  it,  all  he  says  on  the  development  of 
ideas  in  general  has  and  can  have  no  relation  to  his  subject. 

*The  Church  Questim,  Brownson's  Works,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  461. 
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"  The  more  claim,"  he  says,  "  an  idea  has  to  be  considered 
living,  the  more  various  will  be  its  aspects;  and  the  more 
social  and  political  is  its  nature,  the  more  complicated  and 
snbtile  will  be  its  developments,  and  the  larger  and  the  more 
eventfal  will  be  its  course.  iSuoh  is  Christianity ;  and 
whatever  has  been  said  about  the  development  of  ideas  gen- 
erally becomes,  of  course,  an  antecedent  argument  for  its 
progressive  development."  Its  divine  Author  then  sent 
Christianity  into  the  world  a  naked  and  unarmed  idea.  By 
its  action  on  us,  and  ours  on  it,  it  gradually  develops  itself 
into  an  institution,  which,  feeble  at  first,  as  time  ana  events 
roll  on,  strengthens  and  fortifies  itself,  now  on  this  side,  and 
now  on  that,  pushes  deep  its  roots  into  the  heart  of  humanity, 
sends  out  its  oranches,  now  in  one  direction  and  now  in  an- 
other, till  at  length  it  grows  up  and  expands  into  that  all- 
embracing  authority,  those  profound  and  comprehensive 
dogmas,  tiiose  pure  and  snblime  precepts,  and  that  rich  and 
touching  ritual,  which  together  make  up  what  we  to-day  call 
the  Roman  Catholic  ana  Apostolical  Church.  Hence  the 
significance  of  what  the  author  told  us  in  his  introduction : 
"Christianity  has,  from  the  first, ....  thrown  itself  upon 
the  great  concourse  of  men.  Its  homo  is  in  the  world ;  and 
to  know  what  it  is  we  must  seek  it  in  the  world,  and  hear 
the  world's  witness  of  it."* 

We  meet  here  an  old,  familiar  acquaintance, — a  doctrine 
which  we  embraced  for  years  before  we  became  a  Catholic, 
and  which  for  years  kept  us  out  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as 
it  now  keeps  out  the  greater  part  of  our  former  friends 
and  associates.  Assuming  that  Christianity  came  into  the 
world  originally  as  an  idea,  and  not  as  an  institution,  that  it 
was  thrown  upon  the  great  concourse  of  men,  to  be  devel- 
oped and  embodied  by  the  action  of  their  minds,  stimulated 
and  directed  by  it,  we  held  that,  by  seizing  it  anew,  abstract- 
ing it  from  the  institutions  with  which  it  has  thus  far  clothed 
itself,  and  proclaiming  it  as  eighteen  hundred  years  of  intense 
moral  and  intellectual  activity  have  developed  it,  we  might 
organize  through  it  a  new  institution,  a  new  church,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  old  by  all  the  developments  which  these  eighteen 
hundred  years  have  effected;  and  we  see  not,  even  now, 
wherein  we  were  wrong,  if  it  be  assumed  that  Christianity 
was  originally  given  us  as  a  naked  and  unarmed  idea. 

*"  He  [Ego  turn  wMtdum]  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  knew  him 
not."— St.  John  i.  10. 
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This  doctrine  rests  on  the  assumption,  that  ideas,  in  them- 
selves considered,  are  active  and  potent,  and  that  they  may, 
as  our  old  friend,  the  author  of  Orphic  Sayings^  would  ex- 
press himself,  ^'  take  unto  themselves  hands,  build  the  temple, 
erect  the  altar,  and  instaurate  the  worship  of  God."  This  is 
not  only  bad  theology,  but  false  philosopiiy,  as  we  attempted 
to  show  in  an  article  entitled  No  Churchy  No  Reform^  pub- 
lished in  April,  1844.*  Ideas,  not  concreted,  not  instituted, 
are  not  potencies,  are  not  active,  but  are  really  to  us  as  if 
they  were  not.  The  ideal  must  become  actual,  before  it  can 
be  operative.  If  Christianity  had  come  into  the  world  as  an 
idea,  it  would  have  left  the  world  as  it  found  it.  Moreover, 
if  you  assume  it  to  have  come  as  an  idea,  and  to  have  been 
developed  only  by  the  action  of  the  human  mind  on  it,  the 
institutions  with  which  it  is  subsequently  clothed,  the  authori- 
ties established  in  its  name,  the  dogmas  imposed,  the  pre- 
cepts enjoined,  and  the  rites  prescribed  are  all  really  the 
products  of  the  human  mind ;  and  instead  of  governing 
the  mind,  may  be  governed,  modified,  enlarged,  or  contracted 
by  it  at  its  pleasure.  The  churcli  would  be  divine  only  in 
the  sense  philosophy  or  civil  government  is  divine.  If  Mr. 
Newman  had  not  been  so  preoccupied  with  the  solution  of 
the  problem  which  his  Anglicanism  proposed,  it  seems 
to  us  he  must  have  seen  this,  and  shnink  from  advancing 
his  theory  of  developments-f 

•Brownson's  Works,  Vol.  IV..  p  496. 

t  Yet  Mr.  Newman  seems  to  have  had  some  suspicion  of  this  conclu- 
sion. *'  Nor  can  it  fairly  be  made  a  difficulty,  that  thus  to  treat  Christian- 
ity is  to  level  it  in  tome  sort  to  sects  and  doctrines  of  the  world,  and  to 
impute  to  it  the  imperfections  which  characterize  the  productions  of  man. 
Certainlv  it  is  a  dcj^radation  of  a  divine  work  to  consider  it  under  an 
earthly  form ;  but  it  is  no  irreverence,  since  the  Lord  himself,  its  author 
and  owner,  bore  one  also.  Christianity  differs  from  other  religions  and 
philosophies  in  wha^lt  has  in  addition  to  them;  not  in  kind,  but  in  ori- 
gin; not  in  its  nature,  but  in  its  personal  characteristics;  being  informed 
and  quickened  by  what  is  more  than  intellect,  by  a  divine  Spirit.  It  is 
externally  what  the  apostle  calls  an  'earthly  vessel,'  being  Hu  reUgion  of 
men.  And  considered  as  such,  it  grows  *  in  wisdom  and  stature  *;  but  the 
powera  which  it  wields,  and  the  words  which  proceed  out  of  its  mouth, 
attest  its  miraculous  nativity."  ' 

Mr.  Newman  mistakes  the  analogy  on  which  he  relies.  Undoubtedly 
the  church  has  its  human  side  as  well  as  its  divine  side;  but  it  is  not  a 
oorrect  view  of  Christianity  to  assume  that  its  whole  body,  including  its 
doctrines  and  institutions,  is  human,  is  a  production  of  man,  simply 
quickened  and  informed  by  the  divine  Spirit.  In  Christianity,  doctrine 
represents  the  divine,  not  the  human, — is  not  the  '*  earthly  vessel/*  but 
that  which  was  deposited  in  the  vessel ;  for  nothing  can  be  regarded  as 
Christian  doctrine  but  what  was  originally  revealed.     Christhm  doctrine 
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A  little  reflection  on  a  Boinewhat  popular  German  theory, 
of  which  Neander  is  perhaps  the  best  living  exponent,  might 
have  led  Mr.  Newman  to  suspect  the  soundness  of  liia  own, 
which  is  very  nearly  identical  with  it.  Neander  assumes 
that  Christianity  came  into  the  world  as  a  life,  or  the  princi- 
ple of  a  new  and  higher  life ;  which,  it  strikes  us,  is  only 
another  form  of  words  for  saying  it  came  as  an  idea.  The 
GermaA,  assuming  it  to  be  life,  or  the  principle  of  life,  or  a 
living  ''idea,"  placed  by  its  author  in  the  world  uninstituted, 
concludes  that  Christianity  needs  no  formal  institution,  was 
never  intended  to  be  clothed  with  a  formal  institution,  and 
that  it  can  subsist,  diffuse  and  propagate  itself,  and  fulfil  its 
mission,  without  any  other  association  or  organization  than 
that  of  general  society.  This  also  was  Schleiermacher's  view, 
as  set  forth  in  his  Ueber  die  Religion  :  lieden  a/fi  die  OehUr 
deten  unter  ihren  Verdchtem.  The  Engllsliman,  from  vir- 
tually the  same  premises,  argues,  it  is  true,  to  a  better  con- 
clusion, but  not,  it  seems  to  us,  with  a  better  nor  even  with 
so  good  a  logic.  Certain  it  is,  we  ourselves  could  never 
obtain  his  Catholic  conclusions  from  his  premises ;  and  it  was 
not  till  we  had  been  forced  to  abandon  them,  that  we  pre- 
sented ourselves  at  the  door  of  the  church,  and  begged  per- 
mission to  enter. 

Our  difficulties  do  not  diminish  when  we  take  up  Mr.  New- 
man's definition  of  idea.  An  idea,  according  to  him,  is  the 
habitual  judgment  which  the  mind  forms  of  that  which  comes 
before  it ;  and  in  this  sense,  he  tells  us,  the  term  is  used  in 
his  Essay,  Christianity  came  into  the  world  as  an  idea, 
therefore  as  an  habitual  judgment  formed  by  the  mind. 
This,  if  construed  strictly,  makes  Christianity  purely  human ; 
for,  if  it  be  an  habitual  judgment  formed  by  the  human 
mind,  it  has  no  existence  out  of  the  mind,  and  could  have  had 
none  before  being  formed  iii  it.  This  is  a  conclusion  from 
which  every  believer  must  recoil  with  horror.  But,  at  any 
rate  we  must  say,  according  to  the  author,  that  Christianity 
came  into  the  world  as  an  habitual  judgment,  for  it  came  as 
an  idea.  Then  it  is  nothing  but  an  habitual  judgment  which 
the  world  forms.  This  must  be  admitted,  because  he  says 
expressly,    *'  To  know  what  it  is,  we  must  seek  it  in  tfie 

is  the  revelation  itself,  not  the  view  which  men  take  of  that  revelation. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  the  infallible  eedesia  docena  to  Iceep  and  propound 
it.  And  here  is  the  grand  error  Mr.  Newman  commits.  He  is  still, 
while  writing,  a  decided  I'rotestant,  mistaking  our  notions  of  Ohrlstian- 
ity  for  Christianity  itself. 
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world,  and  hear  the  world's  witness  of  it."  But  it  is  an 
hahitual  judgment  which  the  world  forms  of — what  t  Of 
Christian  doctrine,  of  the  revelation  supematurally  made 
and  committed  to  the  church  ?  Mr.  Newman  cannot  say 
this,  because  this  would  make  Christianity  the  object  of  the 
judgment,  whereas  he  tells  us  that  it  is  the  judgment  itself. 
Of  what,  then,  is  Cliristianity  the  habitual  judgment  which 
the  world  forms  ?  We  can  conceive  no  answer  Mr.  New- 
man can  give  which  will  not  involve  naked  deism,  or,  at 
best,  mere  Quakerism. 

Mr.  Newman  tells  us  again  that  ideas  sometimes  represent 
facts,  and  sometimes  do  not.  Does  Christianity  represent  a 
fact,  or  does  it  not!  He  doubtless  intends  to  teach  that 
it  does.  But  what  is  the  evidence?  What  is  the  criterion 
by  which  to  distinguisli  an  idea  which  represents  a  fact  from 
one  which  does  not)    He  answers: — 

"  When  one  and  the  same  idea  is  held  by  persons  who  are  independent 
of  each  other,  and  yariously  circumstanced,  and  have  possessed  themselyes 
of  it  by  different  ways  under  Tery  different  aspects,  without  losing  its 
substantial  unity  and  its  identity,  and  when  it  is  thus  variously  present- 
ed, and  yet  recommended  to  persons  similarly  circumstanced;  and  when 
it  is  presented  to  persons  variously  circumstanced,  under  aspects  discord- 
ant at  first  sight,  but  reconcilable  after  such  explanations  as  their  re- 
spective states  of  mind  require;  then  it  seems  to  have  a  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered the  representative  of  objective  truth." 

This  is  pure  Lamennaisism  which  makes  the  consensus 
hominum  the  criterion  of  truth.  It  would  also  authorize 
us  to  infer,  that,  if  Christianity,  as  at  its  first  promulgation,, 
be  embraced  only  by  a  few,  and  these  mutually  connected 
and  similarly  circumstanced,  and  if,  at  the  same  time  these 
all  receive  it  by  the  same  way  and  under  the  same  aspect, 
or  agree  among  themselves  \n  their  views  of  it,  it  would 
have  no  '^  claim  to  be  considered  the  representative  of  ob- 
jective truth."  The  faith  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  twelve 
apostles,  and  the  seventy  disciples,  must,  then,  have  labored 
under  "very  serious  disadvantages.  Moreover,  if  all  the 
world  should  be  converted,  all  gathered  into  the  same  com- 
munion, become  of  "  one  mind,  as  well  as  of  "  one  heart," 
there  would  be  room  to  question  whether  Christianity  rep- 
resents a  fact  or  a  no-fact.     Is  this  Catholic  teaching! 

Nor  are  we  better  satisfied  with  what  Mr.  Newman  says 
of  the  process  of  development.  Christianity  came  into  the 
world  as  an  idea,  an  habitual  judgment ;  and  we  may  say 

Vol.  XIV— f 
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of  it  in  particular  all  he  savB  of  development  in  ideas  in 

feneral.  Ideas,  we  are  told,  ^^  are  not  ordinarily  brought 
ome  to  the  mind,  except  through  the  medium  of  a  variety 
of  aspects ;  like  bodily  substances,  which  are  not  seen  ex- 
cept under  the  clothing  of  tlieir  properties  and  influences, 
and  can  be  walked  round  and  surveyed  on  opposite  sides, 
and  in  different  perspectives,  and  in  contrary  lights."  Let 
an  idea  get  possession  of  the  popular  mind,  or  tne  mind  of 
any  particular  set  of  persons,  and  it  is  not  diiBcnItto  under- 
stand the  effects  which  will  ensue. 

"There  will  be  a  general  agitation  of  thouglit,  and  an  action  of  mind, 
both  upon  itself  and  upon  other  minds.  New  lights  will  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  original  idea,  ospecta  will  multiply,  and  judgments  will 
accumulate.  There  will  be  a  time  of  confusion,  when  conceptions  and 
misconceptions  are  in  conflict ;  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  any  thing  U 
to  come  of  the  idea  at  all,  or  which  view  of  it  is  to  get  the  start  of  the 
others.  After  a  while,  some  definite  form  of  doctrine  emerges  ;  and,  as 
time  proceeds,  one  view  of  it  will  be  modified  or  expanded  by  another, 
and  then  combined  with  a  third,  till  the  idea  in  which  they  centre  will 
be  to  each  mind  separately  what  at  first  it  was  only  to  all  together.  It 
will  be  surveyed,  too,  in  its  relation  to  other  doctrines  or  facts,  to  other 
natural  laws  or  established  rules,  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  times 
and  places,  to  other  religions,  polities,  philosophies,  as  the  case  may  be. 
How  it  stands  affected  towards  other  systems,  how  it  affects  them,  how 
far  it  coalesces  with  them,  bow  far  it  tolerates  when  it  interferes  with 
them,  will  be  gradually  wrought  out.  It  will  be  questioned  and  criti- 
cised by  enemies,  and  explained  by  well-wishers.  The  multitude  of 
opinions  formed  concerning  it,  in  these  respects  and  many  others,  will 
be  collected,  compared,  sorted,  sifted,  selected,  or  rejected,  and  gradu- 
ally attached  to  it  or  separated  from  it,  in  the  minds  of  individuals  and 
of  the  community  ....  Thus,  in  time,  it  has  grown  into  an  ethi- 
cal code,  or  into  a  system  of  government,  or  into  a  theology,  or  into  a 
ritual,  according  to  its  capabilities;  and  this  system  or  body  of  thought, 
theoretical  and  practical,  thus  laboriously  gained,  will,  after  all,  be  only 
the  adequate  representation  of  the  original  idea,  being  nothing  else  than 
what  the  very  idea  meant  from  the  first, — its  exact  image  as  seen  in  a 
combination  of  the  most  diversified  aspects;  with  the  suggestions  and 
corrections  of  many  minds,  and  the  illustrations  of  many  trials.  This 
process  of  thought  is  called  the  development  of  an  idea.'* 

That  this  is  intended  to  be  a  description  of  the  process  of 
development,  which  takes  place  in  Christian  doctrtfie^  is  evi- 
dent from  the  title  of  the  book,  JSesay  on  the  Development 
of  Christian  Doctrine^  and  from  what  he  says  expressly. 
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"  If  Christianity  be  a  fact,  and  can  be  made  the  subject-matter  of  ex- 
ercises of  the  reason,  and  impress  an  idea  of  itself  on  our  minds,  that 
Idea  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  develop  in  a  series  of  ideas.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  human  mind  that  it  cannot  take  an  object  in, 
which  is  presented  to  it,  simply  and  integrally.  It  conceives  by  means  of 
•definition  or  description ;  whole  objects  do  not  create  in  the  intellect 
whole  ideas,  but  are,  to  use  a  mathematical  phrase,  thrown  into  series, 
into  a  number  of  statements,  strengthening,  interpreting,  correcting  each 
other,  and,  with  more  or  less  exactness,  approximating,  as  they  accumu- 
late, to  a  perfect  image.  There  is  no  other  way  of  learning  or  of  teach- 
ing. We  cannot  teach,  except  by  anpecti  or  vUiUie  vihkh  are  not  ideniical 
with  the  thing  itself  toe  are  teaching.  .  .  .  And  the  more  claim  an 
idea  has  to  be  considered  as  living,  the  more  various  will  be  its  aspects; 
and  the  more  social  and  political  its  nature,  the  more  complicated  and 
flubtile  will  be  its  developments,  and  the  longer  and  more  eventful  will 
be  its  course.      Such  is  CHRisriAinTT;  and  whatever  has  been  said 

.  .  .  about  the  development  of  ideas  generally  becomes,  of  course, 
an  antecedent  argument  for  its  progressive  development.  .  .  .  Nor 
is  the  case  altered  by  supposing  that  inspiration  did  for  the  first  recipi- 
•ents  of  the  revelation  what  the  divine  fiat  did  for  herbs  and  plants  in 
the  beginning,  which  were  created  in  maturity.  Still,  the  time  at  length 
came  when  its  recipients  ceased  to  be  inspired;  and  on  these  recipients 
the  revealed  truths  would  fall,  as  in  other  cases,  at  first  vaguely  and  gen- 
erally, and  would  afterwards  be  completed  by  developments." 

It  is  plain  from  this  that  Mr.  Newman  means  to  teach 
that  the  charch,  in  order  to  attain  to  an  adequate  expression 
of  the  Christian  idea  or  of  Christian  doctrine,  must  insti- 
tute and  carry  on  the  precise  process  of  development  which 
he  has  predicated  of  ideas  generally ;  for  he  contends,  and 
he  told  us  as  much  in  the  beginning,  tliat  she  is  forced  to  do 
«o  by  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  itself.  The  revelation 
is  not  and  cannot  be  taken  in  all  at  once.  The  chnrch  can 
neither  learn  nor  teach  it,  except  under  particular  aspects, 
none  of  which,  he  says,  can  go  the  depth  of  the  idea, — that 
is,  we  presume,  of  the  fact  or  no-fact  which  the  idea  repre- 
sents; for  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  a  judgment  can- 
not go  the  depth  of  itself;  and  it  is  only  by  collecting  and 
adjusting  these  particular  aspects,  that  she  can  attain  to  an 
adequate  expression  of  Christian  doctrine.  This  is  naked 
eclecticism,  not  in  philosophy  only,  but  even  in  faith. 

But  this  development  is  effected  only  graduallj',  and 
*'  after  a  sufficient  time."  Some  centuries  elapse,  and  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory  is  '^  opened  upon  the  apprehension  of 
the    church."     She  at  first  cannot  take  in  all  revealed 
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truth.  She  has  it  all  stowed  away  somewhere,  but  slie  only 
partially  apprehends  it.  As  time  goes  on,  as  individuals 
diflEerently  circumstanced  view  it  under  different  particular 
aspects  and  from  opposite  poles,  as  new  controversies  arise, 
bold  and  obstinate  heretics  start  up,  some  clamorous  for  one 

E articular  aspect,  and  some  for  another,  she  is  able  to  en- 
irge  her  view,  to  augment  the  number  of  her  dogmas,  and 
tellus  more  truly  What  is  the  revelation  she  has  received. 
And  this  we  are  to  say  of  a  church  we  are  defending  as 
authoritative  and  infallible,  and  which  we  hold  has  received 
the  formal  commission  to  teach  all  nations  all  things  what- 
soever our  Lord  commanded  his  apostles  1  In  plain  words, 
was  the  church  able  to  teach  truly  and  infallibly  in  the  age 
of  Saints  Clement  and  Polycarp,  or  of  Saints  Justin  and 
Irenseus,  tiie  whole  Catholic^faitli,  and  the  precise  Catholic 
faith,  on  any  and  every  point  which  could  be  made, — or  was 
she  not  ?  If  she  was,  there  can  have  been  no  development 
of  doctrine;  if  she  was  not,  she  was  not  tlien  competent  to 
discharge  the  commission  she  received  ?  Was  what  she  then 
taught  the  faithful  sufficient  for  salvation  ?  Is  not  what  was 
then  sufficient  all  that  is  really  necessary  now?  If  so,  and 
if  she  teaches  doctrines  now  which  she  aid  not  then,  or  in- 
sists on  our  believing  now  what  she  did  not  then,  how  will 
you  exonerate  her  from  the  charge  brought  by  Protestants, 
that  she  has  added  to  the  primitive  faith,  and  teaches  as  of 
necessity  to  salvation  what  is  not  necessary,  and  therefore 
imposes  a  burden  on  men's  shoulders  they  ought  not  to  be 
required  to  bear  ?  Moreover,  where  are  these  developments 
to  stop  ?  Have  we  reached  the  end  ?  Has  the  church 
finally  brought  out  the  whole  body  of  dogmatic  truth,  or 
are  we,  like  the  Puritan  Robinson,  "  to  Iook  for  new  light " 
to  break  in  upon  her  vision  ?  Mr.  Newman  seems  to  tliink 
new  developments  are  needed;  for  he  mentions  several 
fundamental  matters,  which  he  says  he  supposes  '*  remain 
more  or  less  undeveloped,  or  at  least  undefined,  by  the 
church." 

Mr.  Newman,  after  Leibnitz,  represents  heresy  as  consist- 
ing in  taking  and  following  out  a  partial  view  of  Christian 
truth.  Will  he  permit  us  to  ask  him  to  tell  us  how,  at  that 
period,  when  the  church  apprehended  the  truth  only  under 

S articular  aspects,  heresy  was  distinguishable  from  ortho- 
oxy  f  Moreover,  if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  church 
did  not  teach  the  whole  faith,  how  he  can  maintain  lier 
catholicity ;  since  to  her  catholicity,  as  we  learn  from  the 
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<3atechi8m,  it  is  not  only  essential  that  she  subsist  through  all 
ages,  and  teach  all  nations,  but  that  she  teach  all  truth  1 

Whoever  glances  at  Mr.  Newman's  application  of  his 
^  tests  "  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  he  regards  heresies  as 
having  been  of  essential  service  to  the  church  in  enabling 
her  to  develop  and  fully  understand  the  sacred  deposit  of 
faith ;  and  that  he  sees  no  peculiar  sin  in  them,  but  in  their 
anticipating  the  church,  ana  bringing  out  and  insisting  upon 
a  particular  aspect  of  truth,  before  her  hour  has  come,  be- 
fore she  has  reached  it  in  the  regular  course  of  develop- 
ment. Thej  are  too  impatient ;  tliey  cannot  wait  the  slow 
course  of  time,  but  would  precipitate  the  growth  of  the 
church.  ^'Montanism  is  a  remarkable  anticipation  or 
presage  of  developments  which  soon  began  to  show  them- 
selves in  the  church,  though  they  were  not  perfected  for 
centuries  after."  '^The  doctrinal  determinations  and  eccle- 
dastical  usages  of  the  middle  ages  are  only  the  true  fulfil- 
ment of  its  self-willed  and  abortive  attempts  at  precipitating 
the  growth  of  the  church."  "While  the  prophets  of  the 
Montanists  prefigure  the  church's  doctors,  and  their  inspi- 
ration her  infallibility,  and  their  revelations  her  develop- 
ments, and  the  heresiarch  himself  is  the  unsightly  antici- 
pation of  St  Francis,  in  Novatian  again  we  see  the  aspira- 
tion of  nature  after  such  creations  of  grace  as  St.  Benedict 
or  St.  Bruno."  This  requires  no  comment.  But,  if  heretics 
go  before  the  church,  and  develop  truth  before  she  is  ready 
for  it,  and  yet  a  truth  she  subsequently  accepts,  we  think  she 
should  treat  them  with  a  little  more  indulgence,  and  that  we 
should  rather  lament  her  tardiness  than  censure  their  pre- 
cipitancy. Mr.  Newman,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  regards 
the  heretic  as  generally  in  advance  of  the  orthodox  doctor, 
and  appears  to  maintain  that  orthodoxy  is  formed  out  of  the 
"raw  material"  supplied  by  heretics.  "The  theology  of 
the  church,"  he  says,  "  iq  the  diligent,  patient  working  out 
of  one  doctrine  from  many  materials.  The  conduct  of  popes, 
councils,  fathers,  betokens  the  slow,  painful,  anxious  taking 
up  of  new  elements  into  an  existing  body  of  belief?'*  It  is 
singular  that  it  never  occurred  to  Mr.  Newman,  that  pos- 
sibly the  heretical  views  which  he  seems  to  admire  so  much 
were  simply  corruptions  of  doctrines  which  the  church  had 
taught  before  them,  and  that  heresy  is  the  corruption  of 
orthodoxy,  and  not  its  raw  material.  As  a  matter  of  fact^ 
we  suspect,  in  all  cases  of  coincidence,  the  orthodox  doctor 
is  older  than  the  heretical  teacher,  as  the  church  is  older 
than  any  of  the  sects. 
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After  all,  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Newman's  npwrou  ^eS^oc, 
his  mother  error,  is  in  aasumino^  that  the  Christian  doctrine 
was  given  originally  and  exclusively  through  the  medium  of 
the  written  word.  How  far  he  assumes  this  absolutely  for 
himself,  or  how  far  his  iissumption  is  intended  to  be  a  con- 
cession to  his  Anglican  friends,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
say;  and  we  confess,  that,  on  reading  and  re-reading  the 
book,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  he  is  really  put- 
ting forth  a  theory  which  he  holds  to  be  true,  or  only  a 
theory  which  he  thinks  may  remove,  on  Anglican  premises, 
the  difficulties  which  the  Anglican  finds  in  the  way  of 
Catholicity.  But  this  much  is  certain, — his  theory  is  framed 
on  the  supposition,  that  the  revelation  was  first  given  in  the 
written  word  exclusively,  and  that  the  church  has  lierself 
had  to  learn  it  from  written  documents.  Hence,  as  the  doc- 
trine in  these  is  evidently  not  drawn  out  and  stated  in 
formal  propositions  or  digested  articles  of  faith,  but  is  given 
only  generally,  vaguely,  obscurely,  in  detached  portions  and 
loose  hints,  developments  have  been  absolutely  indispen- 
sable, and  must  have  been  foreseen  and  intended  by  the 
Author  of  our  religion.  This  is  what  he  labors  to  prove  in 
the  chapter  entitled.  On  the  Development  of  Christian  ideas 
antecedently  considered.  But  this  is  sheer  Protestantism, 
not  Catholicity,  and  is  never  to  be  assumed  or  conceded  by 
a  Catholic,  in  an  argument  for  the  churcli.  Catholicity 
teaches  that  the  whole  revelation  was  made  to  the  church, 
irrespective  of  written  documents,  and  there  never  was  a 
time  when  Christianity  was  confined  to  "  the  letter  of  docu- 
ments and  the  reasonings  of  individual  minds,"  as  Mr.  New- 
man presupposes.  The  depository  of  tiie  revelation  is  not 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  2?Zu5  tradition.  The  divine  traditions 
cover  the  wh/)le  revemtion,  and  not  merely  that  portion  of 
it  not  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  it  is  because  the 
church  has  the  whole  faith  in  these  divine  traditions,  which, 
b^  supernatural  assistance,  she  faithfully  keeps  and  trans- 
mits, and  infallibly  interprets,  that  she  can  establish  the  rule 
of  Scriptural  interpretation,  and  say  what  doctrines  may  and 
what  may  not  be  drawn  from  the  written  word.  The  greater 
part  of  her  teachings  are  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
she  for  the  most  part  teaches  through  them,  but  was  never 
under  the  necessitv  of  learning  her  faith  from  them,  as  any 
one  might  infer  from  the  very  face  of  the  sacred  books 
themselves,  which  were  all  addressed  to  believers,  and  there- 
fore necessarily  imply  that  the  faith  had  been  revealed,  pro- 
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pounded,  and  embraced  before  they  were  written.  The 
church  must  precede  the  Scriptures ;  for  it  is  only  on  her 
authority  that  their  inspiration  can  be  affirmed.  They  are 
a  part  of  her  divine  teacliinj^,  not  the  sources  whence  she 
learns  what  she  is  commanded  to  teach.  If  Mr.  Newman 
had  borne  this  in  mind,  he  would  hardly  have  insisted  so 
strongly  on  his  theory  of  developments,  and  would  have 
spared  himself  the  rather  serious  error  of  maintaining  that 
the  church  appeals  to  the  mystical  sense  of  Scripture  in 
proof  oi  her  aoctrines.  The  source  of  heresy  is  not  in  the 
literal  interpretation  of  Scripture,  as  he  imagines,  but  in  at- 
tempting to  deduce  the  faith  from  Scripture  by  private 
judgment,  independently  of  the  church.  The  doctors  of 
the  church  are  accustomed  to  adduce  the  mystical  sense  of 
Scripture  in  iUttstfnUion  of  Christian  doctrine,  but  never  in 
proof y  except  where  the  mystical  sense  is  affirmed  and  de- 
fined by  positive  revelation. 

We  have  been  forcibly  struck,  in  reading  this  essay,  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  plan  of  instructing  by  the  living  teacher, 
which  our  Lord  has  adopted.  If  any  man  could  have  learned 
Catholicity  from  books  or  documentary  teaching,  we  should 
have  said  that  man  was  John  Henry  Newman.  He  had 
every  qualification  for  the  task  which  could  be  demanded, — 
genius,  talent,  learning,  acuteness,  patience  of  research,  and 
all  the  books  necessary  at  his  hand ;  and  yet,  with  the  best 
intentions,  in  a  work  designed  expressly  to  justify  his  change 
of  religion  to  the  world,  and  tp  open  an  easy  passage-way 
for  others  to  follow  him,  he  has  mistaken  Catholicity  in  its 
most  essential  points,  and,  in  fact,  written  a  book  which  will 
prove  one  of  the  hardest  books  for  him^  as  a  Catholic,  to 
answer,  he  will  be  likely  to  find.  If,  instead  of  ransacking 
the  libraries  of  all  ages  and  nations,  and  amassing  an  erudi- 
tion which  he  was  not  in  the  condition  to  digest,  and  for  the 
interpretation  of  which  he  had  no  certain  guide,  he  had 
gone  to  the  first  Catholic  priest  within  his  reach,  and  asked 
him  to  teach  him  the  catechism,  and  to  explain  to  him  the 
creed  of  Pius  IV.,  he  would  in  one  week  have  learned  more 
of  genuine  Catholicity  than  he  learned  in  the  years  he  spent 
in  the  preparation  of  this  work.  No  man  should  ever  per- 
suade himself  that  he  knows  any  thing  really  and  truly  of 
Catholicity,  till  he  has  listened  patiently  and  reverently  to 
the  living  teacher  authorized  by  Almighty  God  to  teach  him. 
The  faith  is  leai*ned  by  hearing  not  by  reading. 

Mr.  Newman  says  his  theory  "has  been  recently  illus 
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trated  by  several  distinccuished  writers  on  the  continent, 
such  as  Be  Maistre  and  Moehler."  We  are  not  aware  of 
any  Catholic  writer  on  the  continent,  pr  elsewhere,  who  has 
broaclied  a  theory  bearing  any  resemblance  to  Mr.  New- 
man's ;  and,  so  far  as  our  own  jiid^n)ent  goes^acked  by  high 
authority,  he  totally  misapprehends  both  De  Maistre  and 
Moehler,  if  he  supposes  tliey  in  the  least  countenance  his 
theory  of  development  Moehler's  method,  and  some  of 
his  forms  of  expression,  may  lead,  as  at  one  moment  they 
led  us,  to  suppose  he  did,  in  some  respects,  favor  a  theory 
of  development ;  but  it  was  as  we  read  him  in  the  pages  of 
his  Protestant  reviewers,  rather  than  in  his  own  pages,  that 
we  were  led  to  do  him  so  great  injustice.  A  closer  inspec- 
tion of  his  work  has  satisfied  us  that  it  is  not  so.  What 
Moehler  really  means  is  not  histoncal  developments,  but 
logical  sequence  and  coherence.  His  design  was,  in  part,  to 
show  Protestcants  that  they  are  illogical,  and  under  the  rela- 
tion of  logical  sequence  and  coherence,  to  contrast  their 
teachings  with  those  of  the  church.  In  Protestantism  we 
Und  a  given  doctrine  Avhich  logically  implies  another  as  its 
complement,  but  this  other  doctrine  is  wanting.  In  Catho- 
licity, whenever  we  lind  a  doctrine  which  logically  implies 
another,  we  are  sure  to  find  the  latter  as  an  article  of  faith. 
All  this  is  very  true,  and  may  well  be  said,  without  saying 
one  word  in  favor  of  developments.  De  Maistre,  so  far  as 
we  understand  him,  allows  development  only  in  tlie  exercise 
or  application  of  the  diviue  powers  of  the  church.  If  in  the 
early  ages  less  power  was  actually  exercised  by  the  sovereign 
pontiffs  than  in  some  subsequent  ages,  it  was  not  because 
their  authority  was  less,  their  rights  less  positive  and  divine, 
or  because  their  authority  was  less  clearly  recognized  as  a 
substantive  power  in  the  church,  but  because  there  was 
less  occasion  for  its  exercise ;  the  external  discipline  of  the 
church,  which  may  vary  from  age  to  age,  and  from  place  to 
place,  bringing  fewer  cases  immediately  before  them.  The 
growth  or  expansion  is  never  of  the  authority,  but  simply 
of  its  exercise.  It  is  so  we  understand  De  Maistre,  and 
Catholic  writers  genei-ally.  Mr.  Newman  will  hardly  tind  a 
Catholic  writer  of  any  note  who  will  sustain  his  position, 
that  the  church  devcilopod  itself  first  as  Catholic,  and  then 
as  papal.     This  is  doctrine  for  Oxford,  not  for  Rome. 

Ijut  enough.  It  is  plain  to  the  Catholic  reader,  that  Mr. 
Newman  errs  in  consequence  of  his  neglect  to  distinguisli 
in  his  own  mind, — or,  if  not  in  his  own  mind,  in  his  book, 
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—on  the  one  hand,  between  Christian  doctrine,  that  is,  di 
vine  revelation,  and  Christian  theology  and  discipline;  and, 
on  the  other,  between  what  the  church  teaches  as  of  divine 
revelation,  and  the  speculations  of  individual  fathers  and 
doctors.  Take  the  whole  history  of  the  Christian  world,  so 
called,  from  the  time  of  our  blessed  Lord  down  to  the  pres- 
ent moment,  including  the  sects  as  well  as  the  church,  and 
considering  all  that  has  been  going  on  with  all  who  have 
borne  the  Christian  name,  and  in  every  department  of  life, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  such  developments  and  processes  as 
Mr.  Newman  describes  have  to  some  extent  taken  place. 
Bnt  he  seems  to  have  studied  his  theory  chiefly  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  sects,  where  it  is  unquestionably  applicable,  and 
to  have  concluded  that  the  church  in  its  life  in  the  world 
must  be  governed  by  a  law  analogous  to  the  one  by  which 
they  are  governed,  and  that  his  theory  may  apply  to  her  as 
well  as  to  them.  He  forgets  that  she  sprung  into  existence 
full  grown,  and  armed  at  all  points,  as  Minerva  from  the 
brain  of  Jupiter;  and  that  she  is  withdrawn  from  the  ordi- 
nary law  of  human  systems  and  institutions  by  her  super- 
natural origin,  nature,  character,  and  protection.  If  he  had 
left  out  the  church,  and  entitled  his  book.  An  Ensay  on  the 
Devdopment  of  Christian  Doctrine^  when  withdrawn  from 
the  Authority  and  Supervision  of  the  Churchy  he  would 
have  written,  with  slight  moditications,  a  great  and  valuable 
book.  It  would  then  have  been  a  sort  of  natural  history  of 
sectarism,  and  been  substantially  true.  But  applying  his 
theory  to  the  church,  and  thus  subjecting  her  to  the  law 
which  presides  over  all  human  systems  and  institutions,  he 
has,  nnmtentionally,  struck  at  her  divine  and  supernatural 
character.  The  church  has  no  natural  history,  for  she  is 
not  in  the  order  of  nature,  but  of  grace.  Or,  if  he  had  sim- 
ply distinguished  between  Christian  doctrine,  in  which 
there  is  no  development,  which  is  always  and  everywhere 
the  same,  and  in  which  not  the  least  shadow  of  a  variation 
can  be  admitted,  and  confined  his  remarks  to  theology  as  a 
human  science  deduced  from  supernatural  principles,  to  the 
variations  of  external  discipline  and  worship,  and  to  the 
greater  or  less  predominance  of  this  or  that  Christian  prin- 
ciple in  the  practice  of  individual  Christians  in  different 
ages  of  the  ciiurch,  much  that  he  has  said  might  be  accepted, 
and  no  very  grave  error  would  be  taught. 

From  what  we  have  said  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  we  do  not 
think  Mr.  Newman  judged  wisely  in  sending  this  book  forth 
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to  tlie  public,  lie  did  well,  on  his  conversion,  to  offer  it 
to  the  proper  autliorities  for  revision  ;  but  he  must  pardon 
ns  for  saying  that  we  think  he  would  also  have  done  well, 
if,  when  they  declined  to  revise,  he  had  declined  to  publish. 
Until  we  know  enough  of  Catholicity  to  know  when  and 
where  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  a  great 
hardship  to  be  obliged  to  go  to  press  on  our  own  respon- 
sibility. For  our  own  sakes,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of 
others,  we  should  take  every  precaution  in  our  power  against 
error.  There  is  error  enougn  in  the  world,  without  our  be- 
in^in  liaste  to  augment  the  quantity. 

The  church  is  not  of  yesterday,  nor  are  we  who  live  now 
the  first  enlightened  defenders  she  has  had.  The  best 
method  of  defence  has  hardly  been  reserved  for  us  to  dis- 
cover ;  and  perhaps  it  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  distrusting 
any  method,  that  it  is  new,  that  it  is  a  discovery  of  our  own. 
Tlie  church  is  not  here  to  follow  the  spirit  of  the  age,  but 
to  control  and  direct  it,  often  to  struggle  against  it.  They 
do  her  the  greatest  disservice  who  seek  to  disown  her  glo- 
rious past,  and  to  modify  her  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  adapt 
her  to  prevailing  methods  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  is 
her  zealous  but  mistaken  friends,  who,  guided  by  a  short- 
sighted policy,  and  taking  counsel  of  the  world  around 
them,  seek,  as  they  express  it,  to  liberalize  her,  to  bring  her 
more  into  harmonv  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  from  whom 
we,  as  good  Catnolics,  should  always  pray,  Libera  noSj 
Domiiie!  The  best  service  we  can  render  tlie  church,  in 
our  age  and  country,  is  to  surrender  ourselves  to  her,  all 
that  we  have  and  are,  and  pray  Almighty  God  that  we  may 
always  have  the  grace  to  do  her  bidding.  She  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  God  on  earth  ;  and  we  can  never  do  wrong,  if 
we  do  what,  and  only  what,  she  bids  us.  O,  it  is  blessed  to 
feel  that  we  have  not  to  take  care  of  the  church,  but  she  is 
able  and  willing  to  take  care  of  us  I 

Most  of  us  who  have  been  brought  up  Protestants,  and 
have  had  some  literarv  reputation,  when  we  become  con- 
verts, in  the  fervor  of  the  moment,  have  an  almost  irresistible 
impulse  to  relate  our  experience^  and  detail  the  process  by 
which  we  have  been  translated  from  death  unto  life.  Noth- 
ing seems  easier  to  us  than  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  which 
divides  the  Protestant  world  from  the  Catholic,  and  open 
an  easy  passage-way  for  those  whom  we  have  reluctantly 
left  behind.  But,  alas !  few  of  us  can  detail  the  process  of 
our  conversion,  if  we  try.     We  are  led  by  a  way  we  know 
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not.  by  a  hand  wo  see  not.  Spiritus  vbi  vuU  spirat :  et 
vocetn  ejus  a/udisy  sed  nesois  unde  veniat,  out  quo  vadat : 
sic  est  otnniSy  qui  natus  est  ex  Spiritu.  The  most  we  can 
aay  is,  "  This  one  thing  I  know,  that,  whereas  I  was  blind, 
1  now  see."  We  believe  before  we  reason,  and  are  often 
carried  onward  not  only  without  reasoning,  but  even  in  spite 
of  it.  The  reasoning  we  should  subsequently  give  would 
be  as  likely  to  mislead  others  as  to  aid  them.  The  grounds 
of  our  faith  are  catholic,  not  individual  ^  and  the  less  use 
we  make  of  what  is  individual  or  peculiar  to  ourselves  in 
defending  it,  the  better.  We  did  not  convert  ourselves; 
God  did  it,  and  his  be  the  praise  and  the  glory. 

But  we  say  not  this  for  Mr.  Newman's  sake.  He  is  no 
longer  outside  of  the  church,  seeking  to  find  reasons  to  jus- 
tify him  in  asking  admission  itto  ner  communion.  His 
doubts  and  misgivmgs,  liis  advances  and  his  retreats,  have 
given  way  to  firm  faith  and  filial  confidence.  He  does  not 
now,  as  in  his  book,  believe  the  church  because  by  private 
reason  he  has  convinced  himself  of  the  truth  of  her  teach- 
ings ;  but  he  believes  what  she  teaches  because  he  believes 
Jier^  and  he  believes  her  because  she  has  received  the  formal 
commission  from  Almighty  God  to  teach  all  nations  to  ob- 
serve whatsoever  Christ  commanded  his  apostles,  and  be- 
cause he  has  received,  through  divine  grace,  the  virtue  of 
faith.  He  has  broken  with  the  past,  and  sees  that  his  pres- 
ent is  not  a  continuation  of  his  former  life ;  for  he  now 
understands  that  Catholicity  is  not  Protestantism  developed. 
His  present  and  his  past  are  separated  by  a  gulf  which  grace 
alone  can  bridge  over ;  and  he  needs  not  that  we  tell  him  he 
can  more  effectually  serve  those  he  has  left  behind  by  his 
prayers  than  by  his  hypotheses,  however  ingenious  6r  elabo- 
rate. We  take  our  leave  of  him  with  the  assurance,  that,  if  we 
have  criticised  his  book  somewhat  severely,  it  has  been  with 
no  improper  feeling  towards  him  ;  and  that,  when  he  shall 
be  disposed  to  address  the  public  again,  and  from  his  new 
position,  he  will  find  us  among  the  most  willing,  the  most 
eager,  and  the  most  respectful  of  his  listeners.  This  elabo- 
rate essay  belongs  to  his  past  life ;  let  it  go  with  all  that 
Protestantism  he  abjured  before  he  was  permitted  to  put  on 
the  livery  of  Christ.  It  belongs  not  to  his  Catholic  life, 
and  is  only  accidentally  connected  with  it,  either  in  his  own 
mind  or  in  that  of  others.  The  essay  he  will  write  here- 
after, out  of  the  fulness  of  his  Catholic  heart,  will  breathe 
a  different  tone,  and  fetch  another  echo.     It  will  refrash  the 
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OatlioUc  Boul,  strengthen  his  faith,  confirm  his  hope,  and 
warm  his  charity.  A  noble  career  opens  before  him.  May 
God  give  him  grace  to  run  it  with  success  I 


NEWMAN'S  THEORY  OF  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE.' 

[From  Brownaon*!  Quarterly  ReWew  for  January,  1647.] 

This  is  an  American  reprint  of  a  recent  work  by  one  of 
the  distinguished  converts  from  Anglicanism,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  valuable  popular  works  on  the  An- 
glican controversy  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Its  tone 
IS  earnest  and  sincere,  gentle  and  strong.  It  is  written  in  a 
clear,  chaste,  and  eloquent  stylo,  out  from  the  very  heart 
and  soul  of  the  author,  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  question  it  discusses,  and  of  the  perilous  state  of 
those  who  remain  attached  to  an  heretical  communion,  re- 
ject the  church  of  God,  and  daily  crucify  their  Lord  anew. 
It  gives  one  a  favorable  impression  of  the  talents,  learning, 
ana  Catholic  spirit  of  its  author,  and,  indeed,  of  the  men 
in  general,  who  have  recently  had  the  happiness  of  being 
received  from  Anglicanism  into  the  holy  Catholic  Church. 
It  does  ample  justice  to  its  subject,  and,  where  dispassion- 
ately and  candidly  read,  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  as  a  suf- 
ficient refutation  of  the  pretensions  of  Anglicanism,  and  an 
unanswerable  defence  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  the  church 
brought  to  our  view  in  the  Nicene  creed. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  simple  and  natural.  The  Angli- 
can pretends  that  his  communion  is  at  least  a  branch  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  He  professes  to  believe, — if  he  is  of  the 
high  church  party, — that  our  Lord  founded  a  church,  one 
and  catholic,  out  of  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  God's 
gracious  providence,  salvation  is  not  attainable.  But  is  his 
communion  this  church,  or  at  least  a  living  branch  of  it ; 
or  is  this  church  the  one  in  communion  with  the  see  of 
Rome  ?    This  is  the  question.     How  shall  it  be  answered  ? 


*Th6  Fourfold  Difficulty  of  AnglieanUm,  or  the  Church  cf  England 
inttd  by  the  Ntcene  Creied,  in  a  Serie$  of  Letiera,  By  J.  Sfbnoab 
NoRTHCOTB.     Philadelphia:  1846. 
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There  are  certain  marks  or  notes  by  whieli  the  church  of 
Christ  may  be  recognized  and  distinguished  from  all  other 
bodies  or  pretended  churches.  These  notes  are  enumerated 
in  the  Nicene  creed,  which  the  Anglican  professes  to  believe 
and  to  hold  authoritive,  and  are  Unity,  Sanctity,  Catholicity, 
and  Apostolicity, — Credo  unam  sanctam^  CcUholioam^  et 
Apoatoticam  JScd'esiam.  If  all  these  notes  are  united  in 
the  Anglican  establishment,  she  is  the  church  of  the  Nicene 
creed,  the  church  of  God,  and  spouse  of  tlie  Iamb ;  but  if 
she  want  any  one  of  them,  and  certainly  if  she  want  them  all, 
she  is  not  that  church,  is  no  part  or  bi'anch  of  it,  and,  prop- 
erly speaking,  no  churcli  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
they  are  all  united  in  the  Roman  Church,  then  she  is  the 
church  of  the  Nicene  creed,  the  church  of  God,  and  only 
those  in  communion  with  her  are  in  communion  with  Christ 
or  in  the  way  of  salvation.  The  object  of  the  book  is  to 
show  that  none  of  these  notes  are  the  possession  of  Angli- 
canism, and  that  they  are  each  and  all  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  church  in  communion  with  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter,  the  supreme  and  visible  head  of  the  church  and  vicar 
of  our  Lord  on  earth.  It  shows  this  in  a  pleasing  and  con- 
vincing manner,  and  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 

The  dLWthor  proves  very  clearly  that  Anglicanism  is  neither 
one  nor  holy,  neither  catholic  nor  apostolic,  but  he  seems 
partially  to  concede  at  least  some  degree  of  sanctity  to  indi- 
vidual members  of  its  communion.  "  In  claiming,"  he 
says,  "  this  note  of  sanctity  as  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
Koman  Church,  I  do  not  of  course  mean  that  there  is  noth- 
ing which  might  be  called  by  the  name  to  be  found  in 
the  Church  of  England ;  sanctity,  unlike  unity,  admits  of 
degrees,  and  I  should  suppose  there  is  no  body  of  Christians, 
I  had  almost  said,  no  body  of  worshippers  of  any  religion 
whatever,  among  whom  there  does  not  exist  something 
which  at  least  seems  akin  to  it."  This  is  rather  loosely  ex- 
pressed, and  may  mean  simply,  that,  though  sanctity,  truly 
and  properly  so  called,  belongs  exclusively  to  the  church, 
yet  it  is  not  denied  that  there  is  that  to  be  found  in  other 
communions  which  has  many  of  its  external  characteristics, 
and  nxay  be  sometimes  supposed  to  be  it,  but  which,  in  fact, 
is  only  its  counterfeit ;  and  so  understood,  it  expresses  noth- 
ing objectionable.  But  it  may  also  be  construed  to  mean, 
that,  though  sanctity,  indeed,  in  its  higher  degree,  in  its 
heroic  form,  is  found  only  in  the  Roman  Church,  yet  it  is 
not  denied  but  it  may  in  some  of  its  lower  forms,  in  its  ele- 
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monts  at  least,  be  found  Id  communions  external  and  hostile 
to  her.  That  this  last  is  the  meaning  of  the  author  is  prob- 
able, since  he  asserts  that  sanctity  admits  of,  degrees,  which 
he  would  have  had  no  occasion  to  do,  if  he  had  intended  to 
concede  no  degree  of  sanctity  to  individuals  in  the  Angli- 
can communion.  If  this  be  his  real  meaning,  it  needs  some 
qualification. 

It  is  no  reproach  to  the  author,  that  he  should  mistake  the 
Catholic  faith  or  theology  on  this  or  that  point,  or  some- 
times fail  to  express  himself  with  strict  verbal  accuracy. 
The  recent  convert — and  we  speak  a  good  word  for  our- 
selves—cannot be  expected  to  be  always  rigidly  exact  either 
in  thought  or  language,  and  his  mistakes,  or  blunders  even, 
should  be  regarded  with  Christian  forbearance.  But  sanc- 
tity, though  it  admit  of  degrees,  is  sanctity  even  in  its  low- 
est degree,  and,  if  Mr.  Northcote  admits  that  it  can  in  any 
degree  be  possessed  by  persons  who  adhere  to  the  Anglican 
communion,  he  cannot  claim  it  as  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  Roman  Church.  The  difference  between  the  two 
communions  in  respect  of  sanctity  would,  in  such  a  case,  be 
merely  a  difference  of  more  or  less, — ^a  difference  simply  in 
degree,  not  in  kind.  Moreover,  sanctity  and  salvation  go 
together  and  are  inseparable.  Where  tnere  is  no  sanctity, 
tliere  can  be  no  salvation ;  and  where  there  is  sanctity,  there 
can  be  no  condei(ination.  This  must  be  true  of  sanctity  in 
general,  in  any  and  every  degree  in  which  it  is  sanctity ; 
for  no  one  can  pretend  that  none  are  saved  but  those  who 
have  attained  to  thixt  heroic  form  of  sanctity  which  we  honor 
in  the  saints  canonized  by  the  cliurcli.  If,  then,  the  author 
concedes  sanctity  in  any  degree  to  individuals  living  in  and 
adhering  to  the  Anglican  comnnmion,  he  must  concede  sal- 
vation to  be  attainame  in  that  communion ;  which  is  contra 
fideniy  for  it  is  de  ficle  that  tiiere  is  no  salvation  out  of  the 
church.  It  should  also  bo  borne  in  mind,  that  the  church 
has  excommunicated  and  excommunicates  every  Protestant 
body,  the  Anglican  as  well  as  tlie  Presbyterian  or  the  Socin- 
ian,'^and  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  she  allows  us  to  concede 
sanctity  to  those  who  are  under  the  ban  of  her  excommuni- 
cation, as  heretics,  cut  off  from  communion  with  Christ ; 
especially  since  sanctity  is  the  end  to  be  attained  to,  the  end 
for  which  she,  with  all  her  sacraments  and  ministries,  was 
instituted  and  exists  through  all  time.  We  have  consulted 
the  authorities  within  our  reach,  and  we  find  none  of  them 
making  the  concession  in  question,  but  all  unanimously  con* 
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tending  that  sanctity,  properly  so  called,  can  be  predicated 
only  of  the  church,  whether  reference  be  had  to  doctrines 
or  to  persons. 

The  author  seems  to  us,  also,  to  be  not  quite  exact  in  the 
following  passages : 

"All  Catholic  doctrine,  as  held  by  the  Roman  Church,  has  been  the 
reBult  of  one  continued  law  of  growth,  and  has  therefore  the  unity  of 
nature  and  of  life :  its  development  has  been  like  that  of  the  church  it- 
self, '  the  least  of  all  seeds,  but  when  it  is  grown  the  greatest  among 
herbs';  or,  like  the  growth  of  grace  in  each  individual  soul,  'first  the 
blade,  then  the  ear,  and  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.' "  "The  Gos- 
pel, It  is  true,  is  a  divine  message.  Tet,  as  the  language  in  which  it  is 
made  is  human,  questions  may  naturally  suggest  themselves,  almost 
without  end,  as  to  the  real  import  of  that  language ;  as,  for  instance, 
from  the  brief  and  mysterious  announcement,  'the  Word  became  flesh,' 
three  wide  questions,  as  it  has  been  well  said  [Newman  On  Development, 
p.  50,  Amer.  edition],  at  once  open  upon  us;  what  is  meant  by  'the 
Word/  what  by  'flesh,' and  what  by  'became';  and  inquiries  of  this 
kind  have,  as  you  know,  from  time  to  time  arisen  in  the  church,  more 
or  less  supported  by  Scriptural  and  traditional  evidence.  These  have 
gradually  gained  ground  and  attracted  notice,  until  the  church  has  felt 
herself  obliged  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  them,  and  thenceforward, 
according  to  her  seal  of  sanction  or  anathema,  such  opinioiu  have  either 
been  incorporated  into  the  CathoUe  creed,  or  denounced  as  contrary  to  it; 
and  those  Itodies  which,  spite  of  such  anathema,  have  still  clung  to  the 
proscribed  opinions,  have  gradually  become  exte]*nal  and  hostile  to  the 
church." 

This  seems  to  us  to  teach  or  necessarily  imply, — 1,  that 
Christian  doctrine  grows  by  virtue  of  human  enort ;  2,  that 
a  revelation  cannot  be  made  through  the  medium  of  human 
lan^ua^,  which  shall  reach  the  minds  of  its  recipients  in  the 
full  and  exact  sense  intended  by  its  author ;  3,  that  heresies 
arise,  as  to  their  matter,  from  the  incompleteness,  quoad  se 
or  quoad  noSy  of  the  ori^nal  revelation,  and  the  honest  and 
necessary  endeavours  of  individnals  to  complete  it;  and,  4, 
that  opinions  may  be  and  are  made  by  the  church  articles  of 
faith.  There  can,  it  seems  to  us,  be  no  question  that  the 
passages  quoted  express  or  imply  at  least  these  four  propo- 
sitions, and  we  should  suppose  there  can  be  just  as  little  as 
to  their  objectionable  character. 

The  recent  conversion  of  the  author,  his  evident  Catholic 
intentions,  and  general  soundness  of  doctrine,  would  lead  us 
to  pass  over  these  points,  all  nncatholic  as  they  are,  with  a 
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seem  most  appropriate  to  the  neophyte  or  tlie  hiyman,  but 
wliat  IS  most  befitting  the  Catholic  reviewer.  And,  after  all, 
there  may  be  less  arrogance  and  dogmatism  in  speaking,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  church,  what  and  only  wliat  she 
teaches  us,  and  commands  us  to  speak,  if  we  speak  at  all, 
than  those  who  are  accustomed  to  speak  only  from  their  own 
heads  may  imagiue.  But  personal  considerations  must  not 
be  suffered  to  enter  into  the  account.  The  man,  who,  when 
the  purity  and  integrity  of  the  Catholic  faith  is  attacked  by 
an  insidious  theory,  will  remain  silent  lest  his  own  motives 
should  be  misconstrued,  or  offer  an  apology  for  speaking  out 
in  clear  and  energetic  tones  against  tne  suivancing  error,  has 
little  reason  to  glory  in  his  Catholicity. 

Mr.  Newman's  book  should  have  been  exempt  from  Cath- 
olic criticism,  and  would  have  been,  if  it  had  been  suffered 
to  pass  for  what  it  is  and  professes  to  be, — ^the  speculations 
of  a  man  who  at  best  is  merely  in  tranatiu  from  error  to 
truth.  So  regarded, — as  it  was  on  its  first  appearance,  and 
still  is  by  the  great  body  of  Catholics  at  home  and  abroad, 
whether  of  the  clergy  or  the  laity, — ^it  deserves  no  censure, 
and  may  be  read  witn  no  inconsiderable  interest;  for  what 
it  contains  that  is  unsound  may  be  justly  attributed  to  the 
author's  former  Protestantism,  and  what  is  sound  may  be 
taken  as  the  concessions  of  a  great  and  earnest  mind  to  Cath- 
olic truth.  So  regarded,  we  read  the  book  as  it  should  be 
read, — to  find  what  it  contains  which  we  may  as  Catholics 
accept,  not  what  it  contains  which  we  must  reject.  But  we 
are  compelled  to  regard  it  in  a  different  light.  Some  few 
within  contend  the  book  must  needs  be  orthodox,  while 
those  without  insist  that  it  is  a  work  from  which  Catholic 
faith  and  theology  are  to  be  learned.  The  very  eminence 
of  the  author  gives  weight  to  the  conclusions  of  ooth.  We 
are  therefore  compelled,  willing  or  not,  to  bring  the  book  to 
the  Catholic  stan(urd,  and  try  it  by  Catholic  principles. 

They  who,  among  ourselves,  differ  from  us  in  our  estimate 
of  Mr.  Newman's  theory,  do  not,  so  far  as  we  are  informed, 
differ  from  us  as  to  the  doctrine  we  oppose  to  it ;  but  they 
think  that  we  do  not  rightly  understand  it,  and  ascribe  to 
the  author  doctrines  he  would  at  once  repudiate.  What  Mr. 
Newman  would  or  would  not  repudiate,  or  what  he  did  or 
did  not  intend  to  teach,  is  not  the  question  we  raise ;  for  we 
review  not  him,  but  his  book.  Wliat  esoteric  meaning:  he 
may  have  had,  we  do  not  inquire.  We  simply  inquire,  W  hat 
does  his  book,  in  the  obvious  and  natural  sense  of  its  lan- 
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guti^e,  actual!  J  teach  to  plain  and  unBophieticatod  readers  t  If 
we  have  misinterpreted  or  misrepresented  wliat  in  this  sense 
it  actually  teaches,  let  us  be  set  right  or  condemned  ;  bat  if  it 
actually,  m  the  obvious  and  natural  sense  of  the  words  used, 
means  what  we  allege,  let  it  be  condemned,  whatever  hypoth- 
esis may  or  may  not  be  invented  to  excuse  its  author.  But 
we  trust  we  may,  without  offence,  entreat  those  who  may  be 
disposed  to  accuse  us  of  misunderstanding  the  book,  before 
so  accusing  ns,  to  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  book  them- 
selves, and  to  be  certain  that  they  themselves  do  not  misun- 
derstand it. 

Mr.  Newman,  as  is  well  known,  wrote,  and  in  part  printed, 
his  essay  before  he  became  a  Catholic,  and,  as  he  personally 
informed  a  distinguished  friend  of  ours, — if  the  eminent 
prelate  who  is  our  informant  will  allow  us  to  call  him  our 
friend,  who  has  more  than  once  proved  himself  to  be  really 
so, — that  he  wrote  the  principal  part  of  it  nearly  ten  years 
before  his  con  version.  It  is  not  strange,  then,  nor  incredible, 
that  it  sliould  not  be  thoroughly  orthodox.  Never  vet  was 
a  Protestant  book  written  that  could  be  convertodf  into  a 
Oatholic  book  ;  for,  with  all  deference  to  Mr.  Newman,  who 
maintains  the  contrary,  conversion  is  not  simply  taking 
something  in  addition  to  what  we  before  had,  but  consists  in 
putting  off,  as  well  as  putting  on,  in  '^  being  unclothed,  as 
well  as  clothed  upon."  It  is  not  likely  the  work  was  com- 
menced witli  the  design  with  which  it  was  completed ;  and 
it  requires  no  very  profound  examination  to  discover,  that, 
while  the  main  theory  is  consistently  enough  set  forth,  the 
book  is  not  all  of  a  piece ;  and  the  hand  of  the  author,  re- 
touching it  here  and  there  for  the  press,  and  striving  to  give 
it  a  more  Catholic  coloring  and  expression,  is  visible  enough. 
That  he  considered  the  theoiy  set  forth  in  his  book  as  inti- 
mately connected  with  his  own  conversion,  that  he  honestly 
believed  it  contained  a  solid  ground  on  which  a  man  could 
justify  himself  in  abandoning  a  sect  and  seeking  the  com- 
munion of  the  church,  and  that  it  would  or  might  aid  others, 
especially  Anglicans,  in  removing  the  obstacles  they  imag- 
ined to  communion  with  Borne,  we  have  no  doubt,  and  it 
seems  to  us  but  natural  that  he  should  have  so  believed.  We 
see  in  the  fact  that  he  so  believed,  even  on  the  supposition 
that  the  book  is  what  we  regard  it,  nothing  to  induce  us  to 
withdraw  our  high  esteem  tor  him  as  a  man  and  a  scholar, 
or  to  tsheck  the  full  flow  of  our  gratitude  to  Almighty  God 
for  having,  in  his  great  mercy,  brought  him  into  the  way  of 
salvation. 
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The  Theory  of  Developments  is  professedly  put  forth  as 
an  hypothesis,  as  an  expedient  for  removing  or  getting  rid 
of  a  difficulty.  What  is  this  difficulty,  and  what  is  suggest- 
ed as  the  means  of  removing  it?  The  difficulty  is  presented 
in  two  forms,  special  and  general.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
book,  the  special  difficulty  is  sunk  in  the  general ;  in  the  last 
part,  the  general  is  sunk  in  the  special ; — so  that,  really,  the 
book  is  written  to  remove  a  special  difficulty ;  which  is,  the 
obstacle  to  seeking  communion  with  the  church  of  Bome, 
pointed  out  by  the  author  in  one  of  the  earlier  numbers  of 
the  TrcbcUfoT  the  Times,  and  consists  in  the  assumption  that 
Borne  has  introduced  new  gods,  new  doctrines,  or,  in  simple 
terms,  corrupted  the  primitive  faith. 

This  difficulty  rests  on  the  assumption  of  differences  or 
variations  between  the  faith  presented  to  us  by  the  history 
of  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  and  the  faith  as  held  by  the 
present  Koman  Catholic  Church.  But  the  real  difficulty  the 
author  appears  to  hold  does  not  end  there,  but  resolves 
itself  into  a  more  general  difficulty.  The  variations  and 
differences  have  not  occurred  in  one  form  of  Christianity 
alone,  but  have  extended  to  all;  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  find  any  form  of  Christianity  extant  which  is  pre- 
cisely that  which  we  meet  with  in  the  primitive  church. 
If  variation  and  difference  of  external  form  are  solid 
reasons  for  refusing  to  seek  communion  with  Bome, 
they  are  equally  so  for  refusing  communion  with  any  pre- 
tended church  now  in  existence.  We  must,  then,  conclude, 
either  that  Christianity  has  failed,  died  out,  or  that  it  can  exist 
under  certain  variations  or  differences  of  external  represen- 
tation. The  first  alternative  is  inadmissible.  Consequently 
the  great  inquiry  must  be,  to  ascertain  how  Christianity 
may  continue  perfect  and  unchanged  under  a  variation  and 
difference  of  external  representation,  and  to  obtain  certain 
criteria  by  which  to  distinguish  historically  what  is  true 
Christianity  from  what  is  not.  For  the  explication  or  ac- 
counting for  the  variations,  the  author  brings  forward  his 
theory  of  developments ;  for  determining  which  or  what  is 
the  real  Christianity  of  history,  and  the  actual  continuation 
of  the  apostolic  church,  he  introduces  his  seven  tests  of  a 
true  development,  and  applies  them  to  ecclesiastical  history, 
more  especially  of  the  tnird,  fourth,  and  fifth  centuries. 

The  variations  and  difficulties  are  predicated  in  the  essay 
alike  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship.  We  confine  our- 
selves, as  we  did  before,  to  his  theory  so  far  only  as  it  affects 
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Christian  doctrine,  or  the  credenda  of  the  (/hrietian  Churchy 
to  be  received  by  all  with  divine  and  (Catholic  faith;  for  we 
readily  concede  that  much  he  says  is  true,  if  restricted  to 
discipline  and  worship;  and  we  have  no  doubt,  that,  if  the 
author  had  been  acquainted  with  the  proper  distinctions 
made  by  Catholic  theologians  between  tne  former  and  the 
latter,  he  would  have  avoided  the  more  serious  errors  of  his 
book, — very  likely  would  not  have  written  it  at  all. 

To  proceed  to  more  precise  and  formal  statements;  we 
may  say  the  author  atfirms, — 1.  Tliat  Christianity  is  a  fact 
in  the  world's  history,  and  therefore  falls  itself  within  the 
province  of  history.  2.  It  must,  then,  have  a  history,  and 
be  susceptible  of  an  historical  representation  and  verificittion. 
8.  But  such  are  the  variations  and  apparent  inconsistencies 
of  the  historical  representation  it  has  received,  that,  while 
history  enables  us  to  say  with  case  what  Christianity  is  not, — 
as,  for  instance,  that  it  is  not  Protestantism, — yet  it  does  not, 
without  difficulty,  enable  us  to  say  precisely  what  it  is. 
Hence  the  problem : — 

Given,  the  variations  and  apparent  inconsistencies  in  the 
historical  representations,  how  to  explain  or  account  for  them^ 
BO  as  to  be  able  to  use  history,  our  natural  informant,  in  suc- 
cessfully determining,  with  completeness  and  exactness,  what 
Christianity,  historicallv  considered,  really  is. — Essay,  pp. 
11-13. 

If  Mr.  Newman  had  been  a  Catholic  at  the  time  of  pro- 
posing this  problem,  he  would  not  have  proposed  it ;  for 
no  Catholic  concedes  that  there  is  or  can  be  the  difficulty  he 
implies.  The  only  variations  in  respect  of  Christian  doctrine 
the  Catholic  admits  are,  as  Father  Perrone  says,  new  modes 
of  expression  adopted  on  the  occasion  of  novel  errors.  But 
this  is  the  problem  proposed.  For  its  solution,  the  author 
assumes  a  theory  or  hypothesis  is  necessary.  Several  hypoth- 
eses have  heretofore  been  suggested. 

1.  The  quod  ubtque,  quod  8e7np€)\  et  quod  ab  omnibus  of 
Yincent  oi  Lerins,  that  Christianity  is  what  has  been  held 
everywhere,  always,  and  by  all.  This  rule  appears  reasonable 
on  its  face ;  is  true  in  the  abstract,  when  fairly  applied  in 
the  Roman  sense;  but  it  is  impracticable,  especially  asunder- 
stood  by  English  divines;  for  it  admits  of  a  laxer  and  a 
stricter  application.  If  enlarged  so  as  to  suit  the  purposes 
of  Anglicans,  it  includes  the  present  Roman  Catholic  Church; 
if  contracted  so  as  to  exclude  the  creed  of  Pius  lY.,  it  will 
exclude  that  of  St.  Athanasius,  and  certain  dootrines  whioh 
Anglicans  profess  to  hold  sacred. 
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2.  The  second  hypottiesis  is,  that  Christianity  was  early 
corrupted  from  oriental,  Platonic,  and  polytheistic  sources ; 
bnt  this,  howev^er  possible  in  itself,  plausible,  or  sufficient, 
is  unavailable  /  because  we  must  know  what  the  original 
evangelical  message  was,  before  we  can  say  what  has  been  a 
corruption  of  it. 

3.  The  disciphne  of  the  secret, — disciplina  arcani ; 
sntficient  as  far  as  it*  goes,  but  does  not  meet  the  whole 
difficulty,  because  the  variations  continue  after  this  dis- 
cipline has  ceased  to  be  in  force. 

4.  The  theory  of  developments,  which  assumes  the  fact 
of  variations  and  apparent  inconsistencies,  but  defends  them 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  legitimate  developments,  not 
corruptions  of  primitive  doctrines.  Or,  to  state  it  with 
more  rigid  accuracy,  it  assumes  two  classes  of  variations, 
one  false  and  destructive,  the  other  true  and  preservative; 
the  former  are  false  developments,  and  to  be  rejected  as  in- 
compatible with  the  continued  existence  of  Christianity ; 
the  latter  are  true  developments,  and  necessary  to  its  pres- 
ervation and  influence. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  essay  is  the  Devdopment  of 
Christiam,  l)ocirine^  and  Chrhimn  doctrine^  is  the  subject 
of  the  developments,  as  the  very  title  of  the  work  informs 
us.  What,  then,  is  to  be  understood  by  Christian  doctrine  t 
This  is  our  first  question ;  and  we  answer,  evidently,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Newman,  the  view  taken  or  the  idea  formed  by 
the  human  mind.  He  connects  the  developments  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  tlie  developments  of  ideas  in  general,  sup- 
poses a  parity  between  them,  and  from  the  fact  and  necessity 
of  the  latter  concludes,  at  least,  the  antecedent  probability 
of  the  former ;  which  he  could  not  do,  if  he  did  not  hold 
Christian  doctrine  to  be  an  idea.  All  he  says  of  ideas  in 
general,  all  the  analogies  he  draws  from  them  to  elucidate 
and  establish  his  doctrine  of  development,  would  be  irrele- 
vant and  unmeaning,  if  he  did  not  hold  Christian  doctrine 
itself  to  be  an  idea. 

But  is  the  idea  the  revealed  truth  itself,  or  is  it  the  view 
which  the  mind  takes  of  the  revealed  truth  ?  In  some  pas- 
sages, the  author  seems  to  teach  the  former.  Tlius  he  says, 
— "Christianity  came  into  the  world  as  an  idea  rather  than 
an  institution";  and  he  quotes  with  approbation  a  passage 
from  Guizot,  a  Protestant,  which  teaches  that  Christianity, 
as  an  institution,  as  a  government,  has  been  the  natural  and 
necessary  result  of  the  action  of  the  idea  on  its  recipients. 
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But,  according  to  Mr.  Newman,  the  idea  is  not  sometlung 
given  to  the  mind,  ah  extra^  already  formed,  but  is  itself 
formed  by  the  mind ;  for  he  defines  it  to  be  an  habitual 
judgment  of  the  mind,  formed  by  comparing,  contrasting, 
abstracting,  generalizing,  adjusting,  classifying.  If,  then, 
he  takes  the  nrst  alternative  suggested,  he  niubt  hold,  as  we 
showed  in  our  former  article,  that  the  revelation  itself  is  an 
idea  formed  by  the  human  mind,  which  is  the  evident  denial 
of  revelation  itself. 

Mr.  Newman,  thougli  some  passages  in  his  essay  certainly 
warrant  it,  will  of  course  shrink  from  this  view.  Then  he 
must  take  the  other  alternative,  and  say  that  Christian  doc- 
trine is  not  the  revealed  truth  itself,  but  the  view  taken,  or 
the  idea  which  the  mind  forms  of  it.  This  is  clearly  taught 
in  the  essay,  as  a  passage  which  we  shall  soon  quote  fully 
and  conclusively  proves;  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  view  most 
favorable  to  Mr.  Newman,  and  we  have  been  accused  of  do- 
ing him  injustice  in  alleging  that  in  some  passages  of  his 
essay  he  implies  the  other ;  it  is  evidently  Mr.  Northcote's 
understanding  of  his  doctrine,  and  Mr.  Northcote  is  good 
authority  in  the  case ;  and,  finally,  we  have  been  assured 

{personally  by  an  English  gentleman,  an  acquaintance  and 
riend  of  Mr.  Newman,  one  who  was  with  him  at  Little- 
more,  one  of  his  warm  admirers  and  di8ci]>les,  and  like  him 
a  convert, — ^a  man  of  superior  worth  and  intelligence, — that 
this  is  really  Mr.  Newman's  doctrine,  and  tiiat  it  never  oc- 
curred to  him  that  any  one  could  understand  him  other- 
wise, or  that  anybody  did  or  could  understand  any  thing 
else  by  Christian  doctrine.  Conceding  or  assuming,  as  the 
case  may  be,  this  to  be  actually  what  Mr.  Newman  under- 
stands by  Christian  doctrine,  we  can  without  much  diffi- 
culty seize  the  more  prominent  features  of  his  theory.  1. 
The  revealed  truth  or  divine  message  communicated  to  the 
world  once  for  all  by  inspired  teacliers,  and  consigned  to 
the  letter  of  documents,  say  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  2.  The 
view  taken  or  idea  formed  of  it  by  the  human  mind  oper- 
ating on  it ;  3.  The  struggles  or  efforts  of  the  human  mind 
to  realize  its  idea,  or  to  make  it  an  adequate  mental  repre- 
sentation of  the  external  revealed  truth;  and,  4.  The  de- 
velopments which  result  from  these  efforts  or  struggles,  and 
of  which  some  are  legitimate  and  tend  to  preserve,  and 
others  are  illegitimate  and  tend  to  corrupt  or  destroy,  the 
original  idea.     Hence,  says  the  author : — 
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"  If  Christianity  is  a  fact,  and  can  be  made  the  subject-matter  of  exer- 
cises of  the  reason,  and  impresses  an  idea  of  itself  on  our  minds,  that  idea 
will  in  the  course  of  time  develop  in  a  series  of  ideas,  connected  and  har- 
monious with  one  another,  and  unchangeable  and  complete,  as  is  the 
external  fact  itself  which  is  thus  represented.  Bi»ihe  peeuUarUy  of  the 
human  tnind  that  it  eannot  take  an  direct  tn,  which  ia  eubnUtied  to  it,  simply 
and  irUegraUy,  It  conceives  by  means  of  definition  and  description ; 
whole  objects  do  not  create  in  the  intellect  whole  ideas,  but  are,  to  use  a 
mathematical  plirase,  thrown  into  series,  into  a  number  of  statements, 
strengthening,  interpreting,  correcting  each  other,  and  with  more  or  leas 
exactness  approximating,  as  they  accumulate,  to  a  perfect  image.  There 
is  no  other  way  of  learning  or  of  teaching.  We  eannot  teach  except  by 
atpeets  or  wetee,  which  are  not  identical  with  the  thiny  itaelf  which  we  are 
teaMng.  ....  It  nnay  be  objected,  that  inspired  documents,  such 
as  the  Holy  Scriptures,  at  once  determine  its  doctrine  without  further 
trouble.  But  they  were  intended  to  create  an  idea,  and  that  idea  is  not 
in  the  sacred  text,  hut  in  the  mind  of  the  reader;  and  the  question  is, 
whether  that  idea  is  communicated  to  him  in  its  completeness  and  minute 
accuracy,  on  its  first  apprehension,  or  expands  in  his  heart  and  intellect, 
and  comes  to  perfection  in  the  course  of  time.  Kor  could  it  be  main- 
tained without  extravagance  that  the  letter  of  the  New  Testament,  or  of 
any  assignable  number  of  books,  comprises  a  delineation  of  all  possible 
forms  which  a  divine  message  may  assume  when  submitted  to  a  multi- 
tude of  minds.  Nor  is  the  case  altered  by  supposing  that  inspiration 
did  for  the  first  recipients  of  the  revelation  what  the  divine  fiat  did  for 
herbs  and  plants  in  the  beginning,  which  were  created  in  maturity.  Still, 
the  time  at  length  came  when  its  recipients  ceased  to  be  inspired;  and  on 
these  recipients  the  revealed  truths  would  fall,  as  in  other  cases,  at  first 
vaguely  and  generally,  and  would  afterwards  be  completed  by  develop- 
ments." 

This  is  to  the  purpose,  and  establishes  what  we  have  thus 
far  said.  Christian  doctrine  is  the  idea  the  mind  forms  of 
the*  revealed  truth.  But  the  idea  is  at  first  incomplete, 
vague,  and  general,  and  constitutes  no  adequate  mental 
representation  of  its  object.  Hence  the  occasion  and  need 
of  development.  But  the  process  of  development  is  not  a 
process  carried  on  by  authority  for  the  mind,  but  a  human 
process,  carried  on  by  the  human  mind  itself.  In  this  pro- 
cess the  mind  may  err,  run  off  into  extravagances,  and  effect 
false  developments  which  tend  to  corrupt  and  destroy  the 
original  idea.  Hence  the  necessity  of  an  infallible  authority 
to  decide  between  true  and  false  developments,  to  say  what 
of  that  which  the  mind  has  worked  out  may  be  retained, 
and  what  must  be  rejected.  What  is  permitted  to  be 
retained  is  incorporated  into  the  creed,  and  is  henceforth  de 
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-fid^ ;  wliat  it  is  determined  must  be  rejected  degenerates 
into  heresy,  and,  as  Mr.  North  cote  says,  "gradually  l)econie8 
external  and  hostile  to  the  church.  Since  developments 
are  inevitable  and  necessary,  from  the  veiT  nature  of  the 
human  mind,  and,  to  say  the  least,  antecouently  probable 
from  the  character  of  the  revelation  itself,  they  must  have 
been  designed  and  provided  for  by  the  Author  of  the  reve- 
lation. Then  he  must  have  established  the  infallible  author- 
ity proved  to  be  necessary.  This  infallible  authority  can 
be  predicated  of  no  other  body  than  the  Roman  church. 
Therefore,  the  Roman  church  is  infallible.  Then  she  is  the 
true  church,  the  church  of  God,  in  whose  communion  alone 
salvation  is  to  be  sought.  Here  is  the  theory  of  develop- 
ments from  the  point  of  view  we  have  taken  it  up,  and  here 
is  the  argument  of  the  essay.  The  argument  is  no  novelty, 
and  if,  instead  of  saying  developments  are  necessary  and 
must  be  provided  for,  we  say,  such  is  the  perversity  of  the 
human  intellect  and  will,  that  men  will  not  be  simple  be- 
lievers, bnt  will  strive  to  comprehend  the  faith,  master  it  by 
subjecting  it  to  human  forms,  as  Mr.  Newman's  main  en- 
deavour is  to  show  it  should  be,  and  therefore  errors  do  and 
will  arise,  and  must  be  guarded  against,  it  is  the  argument 
used  by  every  Catholic  theologian  from  the  first,  and  sug- 
gests itself  naturally  to  every  man  of  ordinary  intellectual 
cultivation.  It  was  hai^ly  necessary  to  go  so  far,  and  to 
run  such  risks,  to  obtain  an  argument  which  miglit  liave 
been  obtained  without  any  Journey  in  sr  or  risk  at  all.  But 
we  are  most  of  us  like  the  Syrian  wlio  came  to  the  prophet 
to  be  cured  of  his  leprosy,  greatly  scandalized  if  the  prophet 
merely  tells  us, — "  Go  wash  in  the  Jordan  seven  times,  and 
be  clean."  But,  letting  the  argument  go  for  what  it  is  worth, 
we  obiect  to  the  theory  of  Christian  doctrine  as  sot  forth. . 

1.  It  degrades  Christianity  to  the  level  of  human  and 
heretical  doctrines,  and  denies  all  differentia  yeiieria  be- 
tween them.  This  follows  necessarily  from  its  assumption 
of  a  parity  between  Christianity  and  philosophy,  human 
polity  and  ideas  in  general.  The  author  everywhere  illus- 
trates and  confirms  his  doctrine  of  developments  by  what 
he  terms  '*  parallel  instances,"  taken  from  philosophy,  poli- 
tics, and  heresy,  and,  after  describing  the  state  into  winch 
the  Nestorian  and  monophysite  communions  have  fallen, 
adds, — "  Such  might  have  been  the  condition  of  Christi- 
anity, had  it  been  absorbed  by  the  feudalism  of  the  mid- 
dle ages."     He  takes  the  developments  of  Methodism,  an 
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heretical  sect,  and  subject,  to  say  the  least,  to  the  simple 
natural  laws  of  the  luiiuan  mind,  as  illustrative  of  those  he 
contends  for  in  Christian  doctrine.  But  all  this  would  be 
absurd,  if  he  supposed  Christian  doctrine,  as  doctrine,  be- 
longed to  a  different  order.  Moreover,  he  expressly  admits 
the  objection.  "Nor  can  it,"  he  says,  "fairly  be  made  a 
difficulty,  that  thus  to  treat  Christianity  is  to  level  it  in 
8ome*sort  to  sects  and  doctrines  of  the  world,  and  to  impute 
to  it  the  imperfections  which  characterize  the  productions 
of  man."  This  is  sufficient,  for  it  concedes  that  the  author^s 
manner  of  treating  Christianity  does  degrade  it  to  the  level 
of  human  and  heretical  doctrines,  and  imputes  to  it  the  im- 
perfections which  characterize  whatever  is  human. 

The  author,  indeed,  tells  us  that  the  divine  message  was, 
or  may  have  been,  communicated  to  the  world  once  for  all ; 
but  this  makes  no  difference ;  for,  as  we  understand  him,  it 
was  not  communicated  as  materia  formata^  but  simply  as 
rmUeria  infarmisy  on  which  the  mind  may  operate,  and  to 
which,  by  operating,  it  e:ive8  form  or  idesi.  The  doctrine 
is  the  form  which  the  human  mind  gives  to  the  materia 
informis.  As  to  this  informal  matter,  it  is  indeed  divine, 
but  as  reduced  to  form,  made  doctrine,  it  is  human.  But 
this  must  also  be  said  of  all  heresies,  for  they  are  onl}'  the 
form  which  sectarians  give  to  the  revealed  facts  on  or  about 
which  they  exercise  their  reason.  They,  then,  are  not  es- 
sentially or  generically  distinguishable  from  Christian  doc- 
trine itself,  and  it  is  clear  from  Mr.  Newman  throughout, 
tliat  he  does  not  distinguish  them  from  it,  except  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  lees  adequate  mental  representations  of 
their  object ;  that  is,  use  up  or  reduce  to  form  a  less  quan- 
tity of  the  informal  matter  revealed,  are  less  successfiil  in 
reducing  the  wild  chaos  to  order.     Hence, — 

"The  riatholic  creed  is  for  the  most  part  the  combination  of  separate 
truths,  which  heretics  have  divided  among  themselves,  and  err  in  divid- 
ing. So  tliat,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  a  religious  mind  were  educated  in 
some  form  of  heathenism  or  error,  and  then  were  brought  under  the 
light  of  truth,  it  would  be  drawn  ofiF  from  error  into  truth,  not  by  losing 
what  it  had,  but  by  gaining  what  it  had  not;  not  by  being  unclothed, 
bat  by  being  clothed  upon,  that  mortality  may  be  swallowed  up  in 
Ufe." 

Nor  does  the  case  essentially  alter  when  we  come  to  phi- 
losophy, or  human  doctrines  formed  for  the  explication  of 
nature.     Nature  here  is  the  materia  inf 07*7/118  /  but  nature 
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is  divine  as  well  as  ^race,  and  philosophies,  though  human 
as  doctrines,  are  yet  divine  as  to  their  matter.  The  only 
diflEerence  between  philosophy  and  Christian  doctrine,  then, 
is,  that  philosophy  is  the  human  form  of  divine  matter  nat- 
urally supplied,  while  Christianity  is  the  human  form  of 
divine  matter  supematurally  supplied.  The  one,  then,  in 
quantum  est  doctrina^  does  not  aiffer,  generically,  from  the 
other.  Hence  the  author  says,  very  consistently  with  this 
view, — "  Christianity  differs  from  other  religions  and  phi- 
losophies in  what  it  has  in  addition  to  them,  not  in  kind,  but 
in  origin ;  not  in  its  nature,  but  in  its  personal  characteris- 
tics." It  is  true  the  author  says  this  cannot  be  fairly  made 
a  difficulty  ;  but,  with  his  leave,  we  think  it  a  very  grave 
diflSculty  to  degrade  Christianity  "  to  the  level  of  sects 
[heresies]  and  doctrines  of  the  world,  and  to  impute  to  it 
the  imperfections  which  characterize  the  productions  of 
man.'' 

2.  The  doctrine  Mr.  Newman  sets  forth  denies  that  there 
is,  properly  speaking,  any  such  thing  as  Christian  doctrine. 
It  IS  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  call  that  the  doctrine  which 
is  not  the  thing  taught,  but  the  view,  or  idea,  or  judgment, 
which  the  mind  forms  of  it.  Doctrine  means,  by  the  very 
force  of  the  word  itself,  that  which  is  taught^  ?Jia  formaUy 
taught  too ;  for  all  teaching  is  necessarily  formal,  and  can 
never  be  made  to  mean  either  the  materia  informis  sub- 
mitted to  the  mind,  or  the  form  the  mind  gives  to  it,  or 
judgment  it  forms  of  it.  Hence,  in  representing  the  Chris- 
tian revelation,  objectively  considered,  as  the  mere  informal 
matter  of  doctrine,  and  making  the  doctrine  the  form 
which  the  mind  gives  it,  Mr.  Newman  denies  that  there  is 
or  can  be  a  Christian  doctrine.  This  he  might  have  sus- 
pected when  he  was  reducing  Christianity  to  the  level  of 
the  sects;  for,  properly  speaking,  the  sects  have  no  doc- 
trine, since  what  each  believes  is  merely  his  own  view  of 
what  is  submitted  to  his  mind. 

3.  The  theory  excludes  the  ecclesia  docens^  or  teaching 
authority  of  the  church.  The  Catholic  holds  that  the  faith 
is  what,  and  only  what,  God  reveals  and  the  church  teaches 
or  proposes.  The  faith  is  everywhere  and  always  in  the 
church.  Hence,  there  must  be  everywhere  at  every  mo- 
ment of  time  a  teaching  authority  in  the  church,  everywhere 
and  always,  from  the  apostles  to  the  consummation  of  the 
world,  actively  proposing  the  faith.  This  is  what  we  call 
the  church  teaching,  and  is  composed  of  all  pastors  and 
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teachers  in  commnnion  with  the  SDceessor  of  St.  Peter, — 
all  of  whom  teach  with  infallible  authority,  when  teaching 
what,  and  only  what,  they  have  been  taught  and  commis- 
sioned to  teach.  Individnals  here  and  there  may  err  throngh 
ignorance  or  perversity  ;  but  our  Lord  is  himself  supemat- 
nrally  present  with  the  church,  universally  and  perman- 
ently, and  by  his  gracious  providence  takes  care  that  the 
whole  do  not  err,  and  that  no  considerable  number  do,  from 
one  cause  or  the  other,  or  from  any  cause  whatever ;  and  if 
individuals,  through  the  pride  of  their  own  reason,  seek  to 
bring  in  profane  novelties,  the  ecclesia  Judicans,  passive 
except  on  such  occaaions,  declares  infallibly  what  is  the  law 
whicn,  on  the  points  in  litigation,  has  been  promulgated 
from  the  beginning,  and  condemns  the  errors  and  their  ad- 
herents and  abettors.  Thus  has  the  faith  been  infallibly 
taught  and  preserved  from  the  apostles  to  us,  and  thus  it 
will  be  from  us  to  tlie  consummation  of  the  world  ;  for  He 
who  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived  has  said  it.  But 
this  universal,  indefectible,  and  permanently  active  teach- 
ing church  Mr.  Newman's  theory  denies.  Of  course,  the 
teacher  is  denied  in  the  denial  oi  the  doctrine  ;  for  there 
can  no  more  be  a  teacher  without  doctrine  than  there  can 
be  doctrine  without  a  teacher ;  since  teacher  [doctor]  and 
doctrine  are  correlatives. 

If  there  be  a  church  teaching,  she  must  teach  Christian 
doctrine,  and  Christian  doctrine  must  be  what  and  only 
what  she  teaches.  But  Christian  doctrine  must  be  either 
the  revealed  truth  itself,  or  the  idea  the  mind  forms  of  it. 
Then  the  church  must,  if  she  teach  at  all,  teach  either  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these.  But  not  the  revealed  truth  itself, 
because  that  would  make  it  the  doctrine,  and  not  merely 
the  materia  informw  of  doctrine ;  not  the  idea,  for  that 
would  deny  that  it  is  formed  by  the  mind  operating  on  the 
•revealed  truth.  In  either  case,  then,  the  supposition  of  the 
church  teaching  contradicts  the  theory.  Consequently,  the 
theory  contradicts  the  church  teaching,  or,  as  we  say,  ex- 
cludes the  eccleaia  docens, 

4.  It  excludes  the  ecclesia  credens^  or  denies  that  there 
is  any  faith  believed.  This  follows  from  the  denial  of  the 
church  teaching.  The  faith  is  what,  and  only  what,  God 
reveals  and  the  church  proposes.  If  there  be  no  church 
teaching,  there  is  no  faith  proposed ;  and  if  none  is  pro- 
posed, none  can  be  believed.  But  the  theory  denies  the 
church  teaching,  therefore  denies  that  any  faith  is  taught ; 
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therefore  that  any  is  believed.  So  tliere  can  be  no  church 
believing.  Fides  ex  auditu^  auditus  autem  per  verhum 
Christi.  .  .  .  Quomodo  credent  ei^  quern  non  audie- 
rtmt  ?  Quomodo  autem  audient  sine  prcedicante  t  Qtu>- 
modo  vero  prcedicabunt  nisi  mitta/ntur  f 

6.  It  excludes  the  ecclesia  judiccms,  Mr.  Newman,  in 
words,  asserts  the  infallible  authority  of  the  church,  and  on 
this  fact  founds  his  claim  to  Catholicity.  But  the  church  is 
infallible  in  three  distinct,  though  inseparable,  functions, — 
believing,  teaching,  and  indging.  The  first  two  Mr.  New- 
man's theory  denies,  and  he  nowhere  even  in  words  asserts 
them.  In  their  place  he  substitutes  an  ecclssia  ducena^  or, 
in  plain  English,  a  church  learning,  which  likens  the  faith- 
ful to  those  whom  the  blessed  apostle  characterizes  as 
semper  discentes,  et  nunquam  ad  acientiam,  veritatis  per- 
vententes.  But  to  stop  here  would  be  obviously  absurd  ;  for 
the  church,  in  learning  or  developing  the  faith,  in  qua/ntu7n 
est  ecclesia  discens  or  evolvens^  is  not  infallible,  may  err,  run 
off  into  extravagances,  effect  false  developments  as  well  as 
true,  and  therefore  lose,  instead  of  preserving,  the  deposit  of 
faith.  Hence  the  necessity  of  an  infallible  authority.  But 
this  infallible  authority  can,  after  the  exclusion  of  the 
church  teaching  and  believing,  be  only  the  church  judging, 
or  deciding  between  true  and  false  developments, — what  of 
that  which  the  church  learning  has  worked  out  is  to  be  re- 
tained as  dogmatic  truth,  and  what  is  to  be  rejected  as 
refuse  and  suffered  to  degenerate  into  heresy ;  and  it  is  only 
in  this  sense  that  we  find  the  author  asserting  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  church,  or  arguing  its  necessity ;  for — and  the 
point  is  capital — the  authority  does  not  precede  the  fallible 
action  of  the  mind  of  the  church,  effect  and  authoritatively 
propose  the  development,  but  follows  that  action,  and  gives 
to  tlie  developments  effected,  as  Mr.  Northcote  expresses  it, 
''  her  seal  of  sanction  or  anathema."  The  truth  to  be  sanc- 
tioned is  elicited  by  the  controversy  which  precedes  the 
decision  of  authority;  and  consequently  the  action  of 
authority,  as  such,  must  consist  in  opposing  the  truth  so 
elicited  to  the  contradictory  error;  that  is,  determining 
which  of  the  litigants  is  the  faithful  development.  Obvi- 
ously, then,  the  infallible  authority  can  be  only  the 
judicial  authority,  that  is,  the  ecclesia  judicans. 

But  no  ecclesia  judicans  can  be  legitimately  asserted 
where  there  is  no  cliurch  teaching;  for  the  church  teaching 
is  the  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  tlie  church  judging.     The 
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office  of  the  judge  is  to  judge  of  the  infractions  of  law.  But 
wliere  there  is  no  law,  tnere  are  no  infractions  of  law,  and 
there  is  no  law  where  none  has  been  promulgated.  The 
judge,  therefore,  necessarily  presupposes  the  promulgation 
of  the  law  as  the  condition  of  his  own  existence.  But 
where  there  is  no  teaclier,  there  is  no  promulgation  of  the 
law.  The  judge,  in  quantum  estjudex^  does  not  promul- 
gate the  law,  but  simply  declares  what,  on  the  points  in  liti- 

ition,  is  the   law  which  has  already  been  promulgated. 

lonsequently,  where  there  has  been  no  teacher  to  promul- 
gate the  law,  or  simply  where  there  is  no  teacher  preceding 
tne  judffe,  there  can  be  no  judge.  Therefore  the  tneory  ex- 
cluaes  the  church  judging. 

Again.  The  judge,  tn  quantum  est  judex^  does  not 
promulgate  the  law ;  he  only  declares  a  law  previously  pro- 
mulgated. Kow,  on  the  points  in  litigation,  which  the  judge 
is  called  upon  to  decide,  he  either  declares  the  law  truly  or 
he  does  not.  If  he  does  not,  he  is  not  infallible,  and  the 
assertion  of  a  judge  avails  the  author  nothing.  If  he  does, 
then  it  is  infallibly  certain  that  on  those  points  there  had 
been  a  law  previously  promulgated.  If  so,  the  alle^d 
development  is  no  development,  but  the  simple  declaration 
or  application  of  the  preexisting  law.  In  point  of  fact,  this 
last  is  what  the  churcn  always  alleges  when  deciding  a  con- 
troversy of  faith.  She  uniformly  alleges,  that  she  is  only 
opposing  to  the  novel  error  what  is  and  has  been  the  faitn 
taught  and  believed,  or  law  promulgated,  from  the  first 
From  the  first,  then,  she  assume^  the  law  on  the  point  liti- 
gated to  have  been  formal,  for  it  is  absurd  to  say  an  in- 
formal law,  in  so  far  as  informal,  is  a  law  promulgated.  But 
if  the  law  or  the  faitli  from  the  first  has  been  formal,  of 
course  it  can  have  had  no  developments.  But  the  church, 
in  declaring  the  law,  which  she  applies  to  the  point  liti- 
gated, has  been  promulgated  from  the  first,  is  either  fallible 
or  infallible.  If  fallible,  Mr.  Newman  has  no  infallible 
church.  If  infallible,  he  cannot  assert  developments.  But 
he  does  assert  developments.  Therefore,  he  can  assert  no 
infallible  church.  So  both  his  theory  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  his  theory  of  developments  alike  exclude  the  infallible 
church  judging,  and  reduce  his  theory  to  that  of  mQvepri- 
va4s  judgment, 

6.  It  excludes  even  the  possibility  of  faith,  by  denying, 
quoad  noSj  the  possibility  of  an  infallible  revelation.  This 
we  saw  in  the  beginning  was  Mr.  Northcote's  understand- 
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ing  of  Mr.  Newman's  theory.  Mr.  Newman  says, — "  It  is 
the  peculiarity  of  the  human  mind  that  it  cannot  take  an 
object  in,  which  is  submitted  to  it,  simply  and  integrally. 
....  Whole  objects  do  not  create  in  the  intellect  whole 
ideas ;  but  are,  to  use  a  mathematical  phrase,  thrown  into 
series,  into  a  number  of  statements,  strengthening,  interpret- 
ing, correcting  each  other,  and  with  more  or  less  exactness 
approximating,  as  they  accumulate,  to  a  perfect  image.  There 
is  no  other  way  of  learning  or  of  teaching.  We  oann/>t 
teach  except  hy  aspects  or  views^  which  are  not  identical  with 
theihvng  itself  we  are  teachiaw?^  This  is  clear  and  conclu- 
sive, if  words  are  allowed  to  nave  their  ordinary  meaning ; 
for  it  is  assigned  as  the  reason  why  we  cannot,  on  its  first 
apprehension,  form  to  ourselves  an  adequate  mental  repre- 
sentation of  the  revealed  truth,  and  are  al)le  to  complete  it 
only  in  the  course  of  time  by  developments.  But  what  is 
thus  affirmed  of  the  communication  and  reception  of  the 
original  divine  message  may  and  must  bo  affirmed,  for  the 
same  reason,  of  the  decisions  of  the  infallible  authority, — 
supposing  it  to  exist.  "  Whole  objects  do  not  create  wnole 
ideas  in  the  intellect."  But  the  decision  or  definition  of  an 
objective  authority  is  a  whole  object,  and  therefore  cannot 
create  a  whole  idea,  be  taken  in  simply  and  integrally,  but 
must  be  ''  thrown  into  series,  into  a  number  of  statements, 
strengthening,  interpreting,  correcting  each  other,  and  with 
more  or  less  exactness  approximating,  as  they  accumulate, 
to  a  perfect  image."  Suppose  a  new  decision,  and  the 
same  process  must  be  repeated,  and  so  on  o^  ivfinitum. 
"  We  cannot  teach  except  by  aspects  or  views,  which  are 
not  identical  with  the  thing  itself  we  are  teaching."  If  not 
identical  with  it,  in  so  far  as  not  identical,  they  must  be 
diverse  from  it.  Then,  if  the  thing  itself  be  truth,  they 
must  be  more  or  less  untrue  ;  consequently,  it  is  impossible 
to  teach  the  truth  without  some  admixture  of  error.  Then 
no  infallible  revelation  can  be  made  to  the  human  mind,  as 
we  inferred  from  Mr.  Northcote;  if  no  infallible  revelation, 
then  no  infallible  faith ;  and  if  no  infallible  faith,  then  none 
at  all ;  or,  if  no  infallible  revelation,  then  no  revelation,  for 
God  cannot  teach  error,  quoad  se  or  quoad  nos ;  and  if  no 
revelation,  then  of  course  no  faith.  Consequently,  faith  is 
impossible. 

These  are  some  of  the  grave  objections  to  which  Mr. 
Newman's  theory  of  Christian  doctrine  is  exposed,  if,  as  we 
have  conceded,  it  assumes  Christian  doctrine  to  be  not  the 
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revealed  trath  itself,  but  the  mind's  idea  of  it.  Biu,  if  it 
be  denied  that  it  does  so  assume,  and  contended  that  it 
assumes  the  doctrine  to  be  the  revealed  trath  itself,  it  be- 
comes, if  possible,  still  more  objectionable ;  for  it  is  mi- 
deniable  that  it  assumes  the  doctrine  to  be  idea^  and  idea 
to  be,  not  something  already  formed  communicated  to 
the  mind  db  extra^  but  an  habitual  judgment  formed  by  the 
mind  itself.  This  would  reduce  Christianity,  in  respect 
both  of  its  matter  and  of  its  form,  to  the  level  of  philosophy, 
and  be  an  absolute  denial  of  the  supernatural  revelation 
even  of  its  matter,  that  is,  of  supernatural  revelation 
altogether.  The  moment  Christian  ooctrine  is  assumed  to 
be  an  idea  formed  by  the  mind,  an  habitual  judcment,  what- 
ever is  assumed  to  be  its  object,  Christianity,  in  any  sense 
in  which  a  Catliolic  can  recognize  it,  is  absolutely  denied. 
Ko  man  can  be  a  Catholic,  who  does  not  hold  that  Christian 
doctrine  is  the  revealed  truth  itself,  and  that  this  truth  is  in- 
fallibly proposed  to  the  mind,  and  infallibly  received  by  it. 
If  the  revealed  truth  cannot  be  so  proposed  and  so  received, 
it  is  idle  to  talk  of  faith  or  of  a  divine  message.  The  real 
question  Mr.  Kewman  raises  is,  not  the  possibility  of  de- 
velopments, but  the  possibility  of  revelation. 

Thus^ar  we  have  confined  ourselves  chiefly  to  Mr.  New- 
man's view  of  Christian  doctrine ;  we  proceed  now  to  his 
view  of  developments.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  determine 
what  he  means  by  developments,  for  they  are  determined 
by  his  view  of  the  doctrine,  not  the  doctrine  by  them.  His 
view  of  the  doctrine  is  the  basis  of  the  developments,  the 
principle  from  which  they  are  deduced,  and  they  therefore 
are  to  be  understood  in  that  sense  only  in  which  it  is  the 
ground  on  which  they  may  be  logically  acxsounted  for  and 
justified. 

The  historical  facts  assumed  to  be  developments, — except 
in  the  few  instances  in  which  the  author  is  not  historically 
exact, — we  readily  admit  as  facts^  but  not  as  develcfpmenta. 
The  Catholic  Church  to-day,  whether  regarded  as  a  govern- 
ment, as  a  body  of  doctrine,  or  as  a  cvltvsy  Mr.  !Newman 
BayS|  is  the  development  of  the  apostolic  church,  and,  being 
such,  is  the  true  church.  But  is  the  present  Catholic 
Churcli,  under  the  relation  of  doctrine^  the  development  of 
the  apostolic  church,  or  is  it  identically  it,  without  any  de- 
velopment or  shadow  of  variation  t  Wo  say,  under  the  re- 
lotion  of  doctrine^  by  which  we  mean  the  faith  objectively 
considered  and  formally  proposed ;  for  there  is  a  broad  dis- 
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tinction  to  be  marked  between  tlie  faith  and  the  church 
under  the  relation  of  government  and  worship.  In  govern- 
ment, or  discipline,  and  oultus  e;cterior^  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  concedinff  developments.  When  the  church  was  confined 
to  the  apostles,  and  a  small  company  of  believers  at  Jernsa- 
lem,  she  could  hardly  present  the  same  appearance  exter- 
nally, or  exercise  all  the  governmental  faculties,  at  least  in 
their  varied  applications,  as  when  she  included  all  nations 
under  her  dominion ;  and  all  the  capabilities  of  her  worship 
could  hardly  be  developed  when  the  faithful  were  few, 
without  temples,  unable  to  worship  in  open  day,  and  obliged 
to  conceal  themselves  in  private  cliambers,  in  caves,  and  in 
catacombs,  any  more  tlian  they  can  be  with  us  in  a  hostile 
community,  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  destitution.  Yet 
in  both  of  these  respects  her  faculties  must  always  be  the 
same,  and  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  establish  her  identity 
and  fidelity,  to  show  that  she  has  always  exercised  her  facul- 
ties according  to  their  normal  intent,  and  that  she  has  ex- 
ercised no  faculties  but  those  with  which  she  has  been  en- 
dowed from  the  beginning.  But  if  this  bo  done,  all  is  done 
that  is  necessary  for  her  complete  vindication  under  the 
respective  heads  of  government  and  of  external  worship, 
Thus  far  we  have  no  controversy  with  Mr.  Newman. 

But  with  regard  to  doctrine  the  case  is  different.  The 
doctrine  is  the  reveldta  or  oredenda,  which  God  reveals  and 
the  church  proposes,  and  is  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
church.  In  this,  developments  are  not  admissible,  for  they 
would  imply  a  growth  of  doctrine,  which  in  its  turn 
would  argue  either  a  deficiency  in  the  apostolic  doctrine  as  for- 
mally taught,  or  an  excess  in  the  doctrine  formally  proposed 
by  the  church  now.  Developments  of  the  law  must  be 
understood  either  in  the  sense  of  new  enactments,  or  in  the 
sense  of  new  applications,  or  applications  of  the  law  to  new 
cases  which  arise  in  the  course  of  time  and  the  progress  of 
events.  In  the  first  sense,  they  cannot  be  admitted  with- 
out assuming  a  progress  in  the  law  itself,  which  is  only 
another  form  of  saying  it  was  imperfect  in  the  beginning, 
contrary  to  the  uniform  teaching  of  Catholic  theologians, 
who  are  all  agreed  that  the  law  was  perfect  from  the  first, 
and  can  neither  be  enlarged  nor  diminished.  In  the  second 
sense  meritioned,  what  are  called  developments  are  not  de- 
velopments. AU  development  implies  a  change  of  some 
sort:  but  the  application  of  the  law  to  a  new  case  impliea 
no  change  in  the  law,  eitlier  in  respect  of  its  matter  or  in 
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respect  of  its  form.  If  yon  mean  only  these  new  applica- 
tions by  developments,  you  have  no  right  to  call  them  de- 
velopments of  doi».trine.  The  identity  of  the  doctrine  ma- 
terially and  formally  remains  ever  nnaflFected,  whatever  the 
variation  of  the  cases  to  which  it  is  applied. 

This  is  so  obvious,  that  it  can  escape  no  one  of  ordinary 
intelligence,  and,  in  principle,  it  has  not  escaped  Mr.  New- 
man. But  he  does  not — ^and  the  point  must  not  be  over- 
looked— hold  the  doctrine  to  be  the  law.  The  law  of  the 
churcli,  he  admits,  must  be  identical,  unchanged,  and  un- 
changeable, both  as  to  space  and  time.  The  Taw,  properlv 
speaking,  accordins^  to  him,  develops,  but  is  not  developed. 
But  he  means  by  the  law  not  law  in  the  forensic  sense,  but 
in  the  animal  or  vegetable  sense, — ^a  subjective  inherent  law 
of  growth,  like  that  in  the  acorn,  which  develops  it  into  the 
oak, — the  law  of  the  animal  in  the  embryon,  which  devel- 
ops it  into  the  full-grown  animal  of  its  species, — theforma^ 
or  idea^  of  the  Platonists.  This  law  is  the  informative  or 
informing  power  of  the  church,  and,  just  in  proportion  to 
its  life,  vigor,  activity,  pushes  out  branches  and  foliage  in 
all  directions,  effects  new  developments  in  doctrine,  in  dis- 
cipline, and  worship,  till  the  church,  under  all  these  aspects, 
and  under  every  possible  particular  aspect  of  these  general 
aspects,  has  in  the  course  of  time  come  to  maturity,  or  the 
perfection  of  its  species.  These  are  Mr.  Newman's  own 
illustrations,  and  this  is  his  theory  of  development.  Evi- 
dently, then,  the  faith,  objectively  considered,  is  not,  in  his 
view,  the  law  which  the  church  obeys,  and  which  deter- 
mines her  developments,  as  the  law  of  the  animal  economy 
determines  the  developments  and  growth  of  the  animal. 

This  is  further  evident  from  his  use  of  the  word  develop- 
ment. Sometimes  he  means  by  developments  the  process 
of  development,  sometimes  the  result ;  sometimes  the  prac- 
tical effects  of  faith  and  worship  on  the  life  of  individuals, 
communities,  societies  at  large,  sometimes  the  reaction  of 
these  effects  on  faith  and  worship  themselves ;  sometimes 
the  simple  application  of  the  recognized  law  to  new  cases 
which  occur,  sometimes  the  evolution  of  new  dogmas  from 
the  original  divine  message  as  embodied  in  Scripture  or  as 
latent  in  the  undefined  consciousness  of  the  church  ;  some- 
times true  developments,  sometimes  false  developments; 
sometimes  developments  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  some- 
times developments  Jy  it.  Yet  all  these  several  classes  of 
facts,  so  diverse  and  heterogeneous  to  the  Catholic  theolo- 
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gian,  he  tlirows  into  tlie  same  category,  traces  to  one  and  the 
same  generic  principle,  and  calls  by  the  same  common  name. 
This  is  a  singular  fact.  Hear  what  he  himself  says  : — "  Tlie 
word  is  commonly  used,  and  is  here  used^  in  three  senses 
indiscriminately,  from  defect  of  our  language  ;  on  the  one 
hand,  for  the  process  of  development,  on  the  other  for  the 
result ;  and  again,  either  generally  for  a  development  true 
or  not  true,  or  exclusively  for  a  development  deserving  the 
name."  What  more  perplexing  to  the  reader?  What 
scientific  writer  ever  before  defined  his  terms  so  as  to  make 
"  confusion  worse  confounded  "  ?  With  all  respect  for  Mr. 
Newman,  this  confusion  does  not  arise  "  from  the  defect  of 
our  language,"  but  from  his  own  ideas.  These  things  are 
confoundea  in  his  theory,  and  according  to  that  theory  are 
to  be  regarded  as  homogeneous.  If  his  theory  be  true,  his 
classification  is  rigidly  scientific. 

Christian  doctrine — and  by  Christian  doctrine  he  means 
Christianity,  whether  regarded  as  government,  as  dogma,  as 
ethics,  or  as  worship — is  the  human  form  of  the  revealed 
truth  or  divine  message  submitted  to  the  action  of  reason. 
Hence,  the  formative  power  or  informing  law  of  the  church 
is  not  in  the  Revealer,  is  not  in  the  revelation,  but  in  the 
mind  of  the  recipient.  It  is  simply  the  human  intellect  and 
heart  operating  on  and  with  the  idea  formed  of  the  revela- 
tion submitted  to  them.  The  developments  predicated  are 
all  the  results  of  this  operation.  Consequently,  whether 
they  be  developments  in  doctrine,  in  discipline,  or  in  wor- 
ship, true  or  false,  they  all  have  the  same  generic  principle, 
and  fall  of  themselves  into  the  same  category,  and  are  rightly 
and  scientifically  called  by  the  same  common  name.  The 
defect  of  language  is  nothing  but  its  inability  to  sup- 
ply common  names  which,  implying  a  whole  class,  yet 
imply  only  a  part  of  it, — a  defect,  we  apprehend,  com- 
mon to  most  languages. 

Mr.  Newman's  whole  theory  of  developments,  as  a  theory, 
rests  on  the  assumption,  that  our  holy  religion  under  all  and 
each  of  its  aspects,  is  divine  matter  under  a  human  form  ; 
that  is,  it  is  eificacious  ex  opere  recwientis,  not,  as  we  are 
taught,  ex  opere  operato ;  or  that  Divinity  is  the  matter, 
humanity  the  form, — the  divine  the  passivity,  the  human 
the  activity.  "  Certainly,"  he  says,  "  it  is  a  degradation  to 
consider  a  divine  work  under  an  earthly  form  ;  but  it  is  no 
irreverence,  since  the  Lord  himself,  its  author  and  owner, 
bore  one  also."     Christianity  is  "  externally  what  the  apos- 
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tie  calls  an  ^earthen  vessel,'  being  the  religion  of  men. 
And,  considered  as  such,  it  grows  in  wisdom  and  in  stature ; 
bnt  the  powers  which  it  wields,  and  the  words  which  pro- 
ceed out  of  its  nfiouth,  attest  its  miraculous  nativity."  Yes,  as 
to  its  matter,  but  not  as  to  its  form, — ^to  say  nothing  of  the 
doctrine  implied,  that  the  Incarnation  was  the  simple  ex- 
hibition of  the  Divinity  under  an  earthly  form,  which,  if 
we  understand  by  the  form  idea,  and  by  idea  an  habitual 
judgment,  as  the  author  defines  it,  implies  the  assumption 
of  the  divine  by  the  human,  and  not  of  the  human  by  the 
divine,  if  the  analogy  relied  on  be  illustrative  of  the  doc- 
trine in  question. 

We  by  no  means  assert  or  believe  that  Mr.  Newman 
would  now,  or  when  writing  his  book,  maintain  con- 
sciously, intentionally,  this  abominable  formula  to  which  his 
essay  is  reducible ;  but  his  theory  rests  upon  it,  necessarily 
implies  it,  if  we  are  not  utterly  incapable  of  understanding 
our  mother  tongue  on  a  subject  with  which  we  are  not  un- 
familiar ;  or  if  it  does  not,  it  is  either  unintelligible  except 
to  the  few  who  may  have  the  word  of  the  enigma,  or  it  is  a 
splendid  illustration  of  the  ignora/rUia  elenchi.     From  be- 

S'nning  to  end,  it  seems  to  us  to  rest  on  the  assumption, 
at  Christianity  is  nothing  to  us  but  mere  words,  save  so 
far  as  we  realize  it  in  our  intellect  and  heart.  To  realize^ 
if  applied  to  ideas,  means  to  make  the  ideal  real ;  if  to  mat- 
ter, to  make  that  which  is  informal  and  potential,  formal 
and  actual,  as  the  seal  impressed  gives  form  to  the  wax,  or 
as  the  sculptor  brings  out  the  figure  from  the  block  of 
marble.  View  it  in  what  light  you  will,  the  formative 
power  is  the  human  agent,  and  therefore  what  in  Chris- 
tianity, is  divine  must  be  regarded  as  the  matter  on  and  with 
which  the  human  agent  operates, — the  precise  doctrine  we 
ascribed  in  our  former  article  to  Mr.  Newman,  and  identified 
with  Neander^s,  and  which  is  readily  developed  into  Socin- 
ianism  on  the  one  hand,  and,  perhaps,  into  justification  by 
faith  alone  on  the  other,  according  to  the  special  point  of 
view  under  which  it  is  taken  up.  This  doctrine  makes  the 
divine  passive;  and  the  only  exceptions  to  the  universal 
passivity  of  the  divine  in  our  religion  and  its  effects,  which 
Mr.  Newman  seems  to  us  to  recognize,  are  exceptions  as  to 
the  original  revelation  itself,  and  in  deciding,  when  the 
mind  of  the  church  has  worked  them  out  from  her  implicit 
feelings,  what  are  to  be  retained  as  true  developments,  and 
what  are  to  be  rejected  as  false.     Bnt  this  occasional  active 
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interference  of  the  divine  militates  nothing  against  the 
formula  in  the  sense  we  give  to  it.  It  is  true,  in  applying^ 
though  not  in  stating  and  establishing,  his  theory,  the 
author  speaks  of  *'  the  mind  of  the  church,"  wljore  we  say 
the  human  ynind.  But  by  the  mind  of  the  church  he  can 
mean  only  the  collection  of  individual  minds,  operating  on 
and  with  the  original  idea  of  the  divine  message  submitted 
to  them.  This  idea  is  tlie  human  form  of  the  divine  mes- 
sage, and,  though  divine  as  to  its  matter,  or  as  to  its  p^issive 
element,  is  yet  Iiuman  as  to  its  former  active  element ;  and 
therefore,  whether  we  say  the  human  mind  or  the  mind  of 
the  church,  the  meaning  is  one  and  the  same.  It  is  true^ 
also,  that  he  speaks  of  the  mind  of  the  church  working  out 
dogmatic  truth  from  implicit  feelings,  under  secret  super- 
.natural  guidanca  But  this  amounts  to  nothing,  in  any 
sense  in  which,  as  a  Catholic,  he  is  at  liberty  to  understand 
it.  To  amount  to  any  thing,  this  secret  supernatural  guid- 
ance must  be  gratia  mspirationis^  and  tliat  would  imply 
that  the  bhurch  is  inspired,  and  that  each  of  her  members 
is  inspired,  which,  in  both  of  its  parts,  is  untrue ;  for  the 
churcn  is  not  inspired,  but  assisted.  If  he  means  by  this 
secret  supernatural  guidance  only  gratia  assistenticB,  it  is 
not  to  nis  purpose.  This,  in  the  sense  of  Catholic 
theologians,  must  be  either  assistance  in  keeping  and  propos> 
ing  what  has  been  taught  and  believed  from  the  first,  or  it 
must  be  the  dotuim  julsiy  or  supernatural  assistance  to  be- 
lieve what  the  church  proposes.  He  cannot  say  tlie  former, 
because  he  does  not  mean  by  the  mind  of  the  church  the 
eod^sia  dooeiis  ;  not  the  latter,  because  it  is  only  assistance 
to  believe  what  is  formally  proposed.  Let  him  mean  by  the 
supernatural  guidance  what  he  will,  he  must  assume  it 
eitner  as  teacher  or  as  believer.  As  believer  he  cannot,  for 
the  object  must  be  proposed  before  it  can  be  believed,  and 
the  object  is  not  proposed,  for  the  very  supposition  is,  that 
it  is  to  be  evolvea  or  worked  out.  If  as  teacher,  it  can,  ac- 
cording to  the  formal  doctrine  of  the  author,  teach  only  in 
so  far  as  that  which  it  teaches  is  subjected  to  a  human  form, 
— its  teachings  must  be  subject  to  the  condition  of  all 
teaching,  no  less  than  the  original  divine  message  itself. 
Whatever,  then,  he  may  mean  by  secret  supernatural  guid- 
ance, unless  he  either  contradicts  himself  or  the  uniiorm 
teaching  of  all  Catholic  theologians  and  asserts  that  the 
church  is  inspired,  he  can  mean  nothing  which  militates 
against  the  doctrine  we  have  ascribed  to  him. 
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Assuming  now  what  we  have  sufBciently  established  to  be 
Mr.  Newman's  doctrine,  express  or  necessarily  implied,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  on  his  part  put  forth,  it  follows, 
that  the  idea  which  the  human  mind  formed,  on  the  sub- 
mission of  the  divine  message  to  its  action,  is  the  inherent 
or  subjective  law  of  the  church,  and  the  whole  life  and 
action  of  the  church  consists  in  the  full  and  perfect  reali- 
zation of  this  idea  under  all  and  each  of  its  aspects,  in  each 
and  all  of  its  caj^abilities,  in  the  intellect  and  heart  of  in- 
dividuals and  01  nations ;  that  is,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the 
full  and  perfect  reproduction  of  the  divine  message  under 
a  human  form,  or  rendering  the  human  idea  the  full  and 
complete  representation  of  the  divine  idea.  This  idea  being 
that  with  which  she  starts,  she  must  obey  it,  preserve  it,  as 
the  acorn  obeys  and  preserves  its  law  in  becoming  the  oak. 
We  must,  then,  conceive  the  church  to  have  been  in  its  be- 
ginning the  embryon  or  the  germ  of  what  she  now  is. 
Nothing  can  be  in  her  in  maturity  but  what  was  in  the 
germ,  or  has  been  assimilated  in  the  process  of  growth.  But 
if  the  germ  of  all  is  in  the  beginning,  it  is  only  the  germ. 
Every  doctrine,  every  discipline,  every  rite,  every  observ- 
ance, we  now  find  in  the  cfiurch  was  in  the  church  in  the 
apostolic  age,  but  only  as  the  oak  is  in  the  acorn,  the 
chicken  in  the  egg.  All  is  there,  but  there  in  an  embryonic 
state. 

The  process  of  growth  includes,  like  all  growth,  a  process 
of  evolution  and  a  process  of  assimilation.  "The  idea," 
says  the  author,  "  never  was  that  throve  and  lasted,  yet,  like  ^ 
mathematical  truth,  incorporated  nothing  from  external 
sources.  So  far  from  the  fact  of  such  incorporation  imply- 
ing corruption,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  development  imr 
phea  incorporation.^^  This  is  decisive ;  and  the  only  ques- 
tion we  need  now  ask  is  as  to  the  fact,  whether  Mr.  New- 
man does  predicate  growth,  development  in  this  general 
sense,  of  doctrine  properly  so  called.  That  he  does  in  other 
respects,  and  in  all  other  respects,  no  one  will  deny ;  but 
does  he  of  doctrine  in  the  specific  sense  in  which  we  use  the 
word? 

In  answer,  we  remark, — 1.  The  developments  are  predi- 
cated generally  of  Christian  doctrine,  in  the  ver}'  title  of  the 
book,  and  are  throughout  the  whole  essay  predicated  of 
Christianity  in  general,  without  any  note  or  mark  of  distinc- 
tion. 2.  The  problem  the  author  set  out  to  solve  includes 
doctrine,  as  well  as  discipline  and  worship.  3.  He  concludes 
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the  antecedent  probability  of  developments  in  Ohristianit^ 
from  the  developments  of  doctrine  effected  by  divine  inspi- 
ration under  the  old  law.  4.  His  theory  requires  him  to 
assert  development  of  doctrine  in  like  manner  as  other  de- 
velopments. 5.  He  expressly  asserts  development  and 
growth  of  doctrine,  whether  regard  be  had  to  the  original 
revelation  or  to  our  idea  of  it.  Out  of  the  multituoe  of 
passages  we  might  quote  to  prove  this,  which,  by  the  way, 
needs  no  proof,  after  what  we  have  established,  the  follow- 
ing will  suffice : 

"When  we  turn  to  the  conBideration  of  particular  doetrinei  on  which 
Scripture  lays  the  greatest  stress,  we  shall  see  that  it  Is  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  them  to  remain  in  the  mere  letter  of  Scripture,  if  they  are  to  be 
more  than  mere  words  or  to  convey  a  definite  idea  to  the  mind  of  the 
recipient.  When  it  is  declared  that '  the  Word  became  flesh/  three  wide 
questions  open  upon  us  on  the  very  announcement, — what  is  meant  by 
'  Word,'  what  by  '  flesh,'  and  what  by  *  became.'  The  answers  to  these 
involve  a  process  of  investigation,  and  are  detelopmenU.  Moreover, 
when  they  have  been  made,  they  will  suggest  a  seriei  ofeecandary  quee^ 
tioni;  and  thus  at  length  a  multitude  of  propositions  will  gather  round 
the  inspired  sentence  of  which  they  come,  giving  it  externally  the  form 
qf  doctrine,  and  creating  or  deepening  the  idea  of  it  in  the  mind/* 

This  of  itself  is  decisive.  Kevelation  docs  not  tell  us 
what  is  meant  by  "the  Word,"  what  by  "flesh,"  nor  what 
by  "  became,"  and  we  can  answer  these  questions  only  by  a 
process  of  investigation !  Was  Christianity  a  revelation  only 
lor  men  who  have  the  ability  and  the  leisure  to  undertake 
and  carry  on  processes  of  investigation  ;  or  will  not  the  faith 
of  the  poor  servant-girl  or  the  poor  slave  suffice  for  the 
scholar  and  the  philosopher?  But  the  author  goes  on,  and 
after  enumerating  several  particulars  in  which,  he  says,  so 
far  as  we  know,  u\e  original  revelation,  on  matters  of  great 
and  pressing  moment,  is  incomplete,  adds : — 

"As  far  as  the  letter  goes  of  the  inspired  message,  there  is  not  one  of 
us  but  has  exceeded  by  tmnBgression  its  revealed  provieionSf  and  finds 
himsplf  in  consequence  thrown  upon  those  infinite  resources  of  divine 
love  which  arc  stored  in  Christ,  but  have  not  been  drawn  out  into  form  in 
ite  appointment*.  Since,  then.  Scripture  needs  completion,  the  question 
is  brought  to  this  issue, — Whbthrr  depect  or  inchoateness  in  its 

doctrines  be  or  be  not  an  antecedent  FROBABIIiITT  OP  A  DEVELOP* 

mbntofthem." 

Can  any  man  ask  any  thing  more  than  this?  Here  is  a 
plain  assertion,  if  taken  in  connection  witli  what  immediate- 
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ly  precedes,  that  the  sacrament  of  penance  was  not  included 
in  the  formal  appointments  of  the  inspired  message ;  which 
corresponds  witn  what  the  author  elsewhere  says,  namely, 
that  penance  is  a  development  of  baptism,  as  purgatory  was 
a  later  development  as  a  form  of  penance  due  for  post-bap- 
tismal sins.     But  here  is  another  passage : — 

*'  In  whatever  sense  the  need  and  its  supply  are  a  proof  of  design  in 
the  visible  creation,  in  the  same  do'  the  gaps,  if  the  word  may  be  used, 
which  occur  in  the  structure  of  the  original  ereed  of  the  church,  make 
it  probable  that  those  developments,  which  grow  out  of  the  truths  which 
lie  around  ihem,  were  intended  to  complete  it" 

One  more  extract  will  suffice  on  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject:— 

"And  it  is  plain  that  what  the  Christians  of  the  first  ages  anathema- 
tized included  dedueiioiu  from  the  articles  of  faith,  that  is,  developments, 
as  well  as  those  articles  of  faith  themselves.  For,  since  the  reason  they 
commonly  gave  for  using  the  anathema  was  that  the  doctrine  was 
strange  and  startling,  it  follows  that  the  Uruth  which  was  its  e<miradietory 
had  aXw  been  unknown  to  ihem  hitherto;  which  is  also  shown  by  their 
temporaxy  perplexity,  and  their  difficulty  of  meeting  heresy,  in  particu- 
lar cases." 

These  extracts  settle  the  fact  that  Mr.  ^N'ewman  does  assert 

I>ositive  developments  of  Christian  doctrine  in  the  sense  al- 
e^ed.  But  can  a  Catholic  admit  them?  Certainly  not. 
Christian  doctrine  is  simply  and  exclusively  the  revealed 
truth  proposed  by  the  church  to  be  believed.  We  have  con- 
sulted as  nigh  living  authorities  on  the  subject  as  there  are 
in  this  country,  and  they  all  concur  in  saying  that  the  church 
can  propose  only  what  was  revealed,  and  that  the  revelation 
committed  to  the  church  was  perfect.  If  there  be  any  thing 
in  which  Catholic  theologians  are  agreed,  it  is  in  these  two 
points, — that  the  revelation  in  the  beginning  was  perfect, 
and  that  nothing  can  ce  proposed  by  tne  church  to  be  be- 
lieved, fide  diviiia^  not  revealed  from  the  beginning.  De- 
velopments of  doctrine,  then,  are  possible  only  on  condition 
that  the  church  has  neglected  her  mission  as  a  teacher, 
which  cannot   be  assumed,   even   by  way   of  hypothesis. 

Her  commission  was, — "  Groing,  teach  all  nations to 

observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you." 
It  is  essential  to  Catholic  faith  to  believe  that  she  faith- 
fully, at  all  times  and  in  all  places  discharges  this  com- 
mission.    Then  she   must  always   and    everywhere   teach 
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the  whole  faith,  and  then  developments  are  inconceivable : 
for  though  there  may  be  implicit  believing,  there  is,  proper- 
ly s{>eaking,  no  implicit  or  informal  teachmg. 

To  this  effect  we  quote  the  ilhistrious  Bossnet,  who  is,  at 
least,  as  high  authority  in  regard  to  Catholic  faith  and  the- 
ology as  Mr.  Newman.  Bossuet,  in  his  History  of  the  Vor 
riations  of  Protestantism^  assumed,  as  the  basis  or  his  argu- 
ment, that  the  truth,  divinely  revealed,  has  its  perfection  at 
once,  and  never  varies,  and  that  variation  in  doctrine  is  a 
proof  of  error.     Tlius  he  says  in  tlie  preface : — 

**  When  in  the  expositions  of  faith,  variations  were  seen  roong  Chris- 
tians, thev  were  ever  considered  as  a  mark  of  falsehood,  an  inconse- 
quence,  so  to  speak,  in  the  doctrine  propounded.  Faith  speaks  with  sim- 
plicity; the  Holy  Ghost  sheds  pure  light,  and  the  truth  he  speaks  has  a 
language  always  uniform.  Whoever  is  but  the  least  conversant  with  the 
history  of  the  church  must  know  she  opposed  to  each  heresy  appropri- 
ate and  precise  expositions,  which  she  never  altered;  and  if  we  attend 
to  the  expressions  by  which  she  condemned  heretics,  it  will  appear  that 
they  always  proceed  by  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  to  attack  the 
error  in  its  source.  She  acts  thus,  because  all  that  varies,  all  that  is 
overlaid  with  doubtful  or  studiously  ambiguous  terms  has  always  ap- 
peared suspicious,  and  not  only  fraudulent,  but  even  absolutely  false, 
because  it  betrays  embarrassment,  with  which  truth  is  unacquainted  .  . 
.  .  .  But  whilst  heresies,  always  varying,  agree  not  with  themselves,  and 
are  continually  introducing  new  rules,  that  is  to  say.  new  symbols  of 
faith.  Tertullian  s;ivs,  that  Mn  the  church  the  rule  of  faith  is  unalter- 
able,  and  never  to  be  reformed.*  It  is  so,  because  the  church,  which 
professes  to  speak  and  to  teach  nothing  but  what  she  has  received,  does 
not  vary;  and.  on  the  contrary,  heresy,  which  l)egan  by  innovating,  daily 

innovates,  and  changes  not  its  nature The  Cathdie  truth,  pro- 

cretUng  from  (rorf,  A<w  its  perfection  at  once  ;  heresy,  the  feeble  offspring 
of  the  human  mind,  can  be  formetl  only  by  ill-fitting  patches." 

Tins,  of  itself,  is  conclusive,  so  far  as  the  authority  of 
Bossuet  goes;  but  he  does  not  stop  here.  The  Protestant 
minister  Jurieu  attacked  the  principle  laid  down,  and  under- 
took to  prove,  as  does  Mr.  Z*sewman,  that  the  truth  comes  to 
perfection  only  gradually  and  in  the  course  of  time.  Bos- 
suet replies  in  his  Premier  Avertlssemefit  aux  Protestants 
sur  les  Liitres  tin  Jfinistre  Jurieu  contre  r  Histoire  des 
Variations^  which,  by  a  change  of  name,  might  serve  in 
many  res|HH»ts  as  an  appropriate  a^lmonition  to  the  admirers 
of  the  Ei'^ay  on  Dcetlopnunts^  and  from  which  we  will 
make  a  few  quotations : — 
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•*  What."  says  Bo§suet,  "your  minister  finds  insupportable  is,  thatl 
dared  assert  that  faith  in  the  true  church  never  varies,  and  that  the  truth, 
proceeding  from  God,  hcts  He  perfeetion  at  once.  He  affects  to  be  astonished, 
as  if  I  had  invented  some  novel  prodigy,  instead  of  faithfully  repeating 
what  our  fathers  have  said,  that  the  Catholic  doctrine  is  that  which  Is, 
everywhere  and  always,  quod  ubique,  quod  semper.  This  is  what  says 
the  learned  Vincent  of  Lerins,  one  of  the  lights  of  the  fifth  century, 
what  he  lays  down  as  th<*  principle  of  his  celebrated  Admonition,  in 
which  he  gives  the  true  character  of  heresy,  and  a  general  method  of 
distinguisliing  true  doctrine  from  false.  The  orthodox  had  always 
reasoned  on  this  sound  principle;  heretics  had  never  dared  openly  reject 
it,  and  had  obscured  rather  than  denied  it;  but  when  I  advance  it,  M. 
Jurieu  cannot  endure  it.  '  I  am  tempted,'  he  says,  *  to  believe  that  M. 
Bossuet  has  never  even  cast  his  eyes  over  the  history  of  the  first  four 
ages.'  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  first  four  ages,  the  most  beauti- 
ful period  of  Christianity,  he  undertakes  to  show  was  uncertain 
and  variable.  'How,'  he  continues,  'could  a  learned  man  be  able 
to  exhibit  such  profound  ignorance?'  I  am  not  only  grossly  igno- 
rant, but  my  temerity  is  a  prodigy,  and  goes  even  to  impiety.  *  We 
know  not,'  he  says,  'whether  we  are  disputing  with  a  Christian  or 
with  a  pagan;  for  precisely  thus  might  reason  the  greatest  enemy  of 
Christianity.'  He  accuses  me  of  delivering  Christianity,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  over  to  infidels,  because  I  have  dared  to  say  that  the  truth  pro- 
ceeding from  God  has  its  perfection  at  once, — that  is  to  say,  was  well 
understood  and  happily  explained  in  the  beginning.  'It  is,'  he  contin- 
nes,  '  precisely  the  contrary  that  is  true,  and  one  must  have  a  brazen 
front,  or  be  grossly  and  surprisingly  ignorant,  to  deny  it.'  Then,  ac- 
cording to  your  minister,  in  order  to  speak  truly,  one  must  say  that  the 
truth  was  neither  well  known  nor  happily  explained  in  the  beginning. 
•  The  truth  of  GJod.'  he  adds,  '  has  been  known  only  by  parcels '  [only  by 
particular  aspects,  says  Mr.  Newman].  Christian  doctrine  has  been  com- 
posed piecemeal;  it  lias  had  all  the  changes,  and  the  most  essential  of  all 
the  defects,  of  human  sects;  and  to  give  it,  as  I  have  done,  this  beauti- 
ful character  of  having  its  perfection  at  once,  as  pertains  to  a  work  pro- 
ceeding from  a  divine  hand,  is  not  only  not  to  understand  it  well,  but  it  is 
a  prodigy  of  rashness,  a  most  extraordinary  error,  the  lowest  degree  of 
Ignorance,  a  manifest  impiety." 

This  is  pretty  strong.  But  Bossuet  proceeds  to  establish 
his  thesis,  and  quotes  Vincent  of  Lerins  still  further: — 

*'  But  this  father  not  only  establishes,  as  fundamental,  tl^e  truth  I 
have  laid  down,  but  he  does  it  by  the  same  principle,  namely,  that  the 
truth  proceeding  from  God,  as  a  divine  work,  has  its  perfection  at  once. 
'  I  cannot,*  he  says,  '  be  enough  astonished  that  men  can  be  so  carried 
away,  so  blind,  so  impious,  so  prone  to  error,  as  not  to  be  content  with 
the  rule  of  faith  once  given  to  the  faithful  and  received  from  all  an- 
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tiqulty,  but  must  every  day  seek  novelties,  be  always  chanf^ing  some- 
thing in  religion,  adding  something  to  it,  or  taking  something  from  it; 
as  if  it  were  not  a  celestial  dogma  which  once  revealed  is  aujflcienl  for  us, 
but  a  human  institutumf  to  be  brought  to  perfection  only  in  being  re- 
formed, or  rather,  by  detecting  in  it  each  day  some  new  defect.'*  Here 
is  an  astonishment  very  diiTerent  from  that  of  the  minister.  This  holy 
doctor  is  astonished  that  men  can  even  think  of  varying  in  the  faith;  the 
minister  is  astonished  that  they  can  say  the  faith  has  never  varied.  The 
lioly  doctor  treats  as  blind  and  impious  those  who  will  not  acknowledge 
that  religion  is  a  thinj;  from  which  nothing  can  be  taken  away,  to  which 
nothing  can  be  added  [it  grown  by  incorporating,  says  Mr.  Newman], 
and  in  which  nothing  can  be  changed,  in  any  time  whatever.  The  minis- 
ter, on  the  contrary,  imputes  to  blindness  and  impiety  the  unwillingness 
to  acknowledge  either  change  or  progreu." 

Mr.  Newman's  friends  may  say  that  his  thesis  and  Jnriou's 
are  not  the  same.  Be  it  so.  Nevertheless,  this  shows  Bos* 
suet's  general  doctrine  on  the  subject.  But  on  one  point  at 
least,  tlie  two  do  actually  maintain  one  and  the  same  tlicsis. 
Mr.  Newman  says  (p.  82), — "  There  was  no  formal  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  till  the  fourth  cen- 
tury"; and  again  (p.  166), — "So  the  effort  of  Sabellius  to 
complete  the  mystery  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity  failed ;  it 
became  a  heresy ;  grace  would  not  be  constrained ;  the 
course  of  thought  could  not  be  forced  ; — at  len(jth  it  waa 
realized  in  ths  trvs  Unitarianiarn  of  St.  Av^uatiney  The 
minister  Jurieu,  speaking  of  this  same  mystery,  says,  as 
quoted  by  Bossuet, — ''This  mystery  is  of  the  last  impor- 
tance, and  essential  to  Christianity ;  yet  everybody  knows 
how  unformed  \infoTmi8\  it  remained  till  the  first  Council 
of  Nice,  and  even  till  that  of  Constantinople."  Here  Mr. 
Newman  and  the  minister,  undeniably,  assert  one  and  the 
same  thesis.     Let  us  hear  Bossuet's  indignant  reply : — 

"The  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  my  brethren,  wnfonned!  Could  you 
have  believed  it  possible  ever  to  have  heard  that  word  from  any  mouth 
but  that  of  a  Socinian  ?  If  from  the  beginning  one  only  Ood  was  dis- 
tinctly adored  in  three  equal  and  coetcrnal  persons,  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity  was  not  unformed.  But  according  to  your  minister,  it  was 
unformed,  not  only  till  825,  when  the  Council  of  Nice  was  held, 
but  even  fifty  years  later,  till  the  first  Council  of  Constantinople, 
held  in  881.  Then  the  first  Christians,  in  the  greatest  fervor  of  re- 
ligion and  when  the  church  brought  forth  so  many  martyrs,  did  not 
adore  distinctly  one  Ood  in  three  equal  and  coctcrnnl  persons;  St.  Atha- 

•Vinc.  Lirin.  Oomfnonit.,  I.,  c.  21. 
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Daaias  himself,  the  fathers  of  Nice,  did  not  well  understand  this  wor- 
ship,— ^the  Council  of  Constantinople  has  given  to  the  worship  of  Chris> 
tians  its /<^ri».  Even  till  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  Christianity  was 
not  formed,  since  the  Trinity,  so  essential  to  Christianity,  was  not. 
Christians  shed  their  hlood  for  a  religion  not  yet  formed,  and  knew  not 
whether  they  adored  three  Gk>ds  or  only  one  ! " 

Bossuet  con tinnes,  goes  over  much  of  the  ground  traversed 
by  Mr.  Newman  in  the  application  of  his  "Tests,"  and 
proves  from  the  express  testimony  of  fathers  and  coancils, 
that  the  uniform  aoctirine  of 'the  church  is,  that  the  faith 
cannot  vary,  that  what  is  taught  is  always  that  which  has 
been  taught  from  the  first.  He  goes  further  still,  and,  in 
answer  to  the  Protestant  minister,  proves  historically  that 
the  faith  on  the  principal  points  on  which  Mr.  Newman 
asserts  developments  was  clearly  and  explicitly  taught  from 
the  beginning.  Mr.  Newman  undertakes  to  show  histori- 
evilly,  that  the  doctrine  opposed  by  the  Council  of  Charce- 
don  to  the  Eutychian  heresy  was,  till  the  council  defined  it, 
generally  unknown  through  all  the  East,  and  that  its 
adoption  was  forced  upon  the  church  by  St.  Leo,  aided  by 
the  civil  power.  He  also  assumes  throughout  his  essay, 
that  the  faith  remains  unformed,  vague,  and  general,  till 
authority  defines  it  against  the  opposing  heresy.  "There 
was,"  he  says,  as  we  have  seen,  "no  formal  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  till  the  fourth  century. 
No  doctrine  is  defined  till  it  is  violated."  And  again, — "it 
follows  that  the  truth  which  was  its  contradictory  had  been 
unknown  to  them  hitherto,"  that  is,  prior  to  the  rise  of  the 
heresy  anathematized.  On  these  two  points,  let  us  listen  to 
the  illustrious  Catholic  bishop  of  Meaux: 

"Can  there  be.  my  brethren,  a  greater  illusion  than  wishing  to  make 
you  believe  that  the  faittr  of  the  church  has  been  farmed  only  on  occa- 
sions of  heresies  which  arise  and  make  express  decisions  necessary  ?  9o 
far  from  this,  decisiaru  have  been  made  only  by  proposing  the  faith  of  pa$t 
offes.  For  instance,  your  minister  tells  you,  that  the  faith  of  the  Incar- 
nation was  formed  only  after  the  disputes  of  the  Nestorians  and  Eutych- 
ians  had  occurred  [Mr.  Newman  implies  as  much],  that  is  to  say  at 
Chalcedon;  but  this  is  not  what  the  council  itself  thought.  From  what 
point  did  this  venerable  assembly  set  out  ?  From  what  point  did 
its  conductor,  St.  Leo,  set  out  ?  Perhaps  by  saying,  that  this  mys- 
tery, hitherto,  had  not  been  well  understood;  that  the  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture had  not  been  sufficiently  explored?  God  forbid  I  They  began  by 
making  it  appear  that  the  holy  doctors  had  always  understood  it  as  they 
understood  it.  and  that  Eutyches  had  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers. 
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There  St.  Leo  began,  as  you  may  see  by  bis  divine  letters,  which  the 
council  admired;  there  the  ^council  itself  began,  and  it  approved  St. 
Leo's  letter,  only  because  it  conformed  to  St.  Athanasius,  St.  Hilary,  St. 
Basil,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Augus- 
tine, St.  Cyril,  and  the  others  whom  St.  Leo  cites. 

"  But  perhaps  the  fathers  of  Olialcedon  thought  they  would  add  to  It 
the  perfection  which  tlic  preceding  councils  had  not  given  it?  Not  at 
all.  For  they  begin  by  reporting  them  at  length,  and  taking  them  as 
their  foundation.  'This  holy  assembly  embraces  and  follows  the  rule 
of  faith  established  at  Nice,  that  which  was  confirmed  at  Constantinople, 
that  which  has  been  set  forth  at  Ep'hesus,  that  which  St.  Leo  follows,  an 
apostolic  man  and  pope  of  the  universal  church,  and  it  will  neither  add 
nor  diminish.'  The  faith  was  perfect,  and  if  any  one  had  taken  it  into 
his  head  to  say  to  these  fathers,  as  your  minister  does,  that  it  was  wv- 
formed  before  their  decision,  thoy  would  have  cried  out  against  his  rash 
speech  as  against  a  blasphemy.  Hence  they  begin  their  definition  by 
Bay;ng, — 'We  repeat  the  infallible  faith  of  our  fathers  at  Nice,  at  Con- 
stantinople, at  Ephesus,  under  Celcstiae  and  Cyril.'  Why,  then,  have 
they  themselves  made  a  new  definition?  Because  that  of  the  preceding 
councils  was  not  sufficient?  On  the  contrary,  they  continue,—-*  It  is 
sufficient  for  a  full  declaration  of  the  truth ;  for  in  them  is  shown  the 
PERFECTION  of  the  Trinity  and  the  incarnation  of  ttie  Son  of  God.  But 
because  the  enemies  of  the  truth,  in  dealing  out  their  heresies,  have 
invented  novel  expressions,  some  in  denying  the  Holy  Virgin  to  be  the 
mother  of  God,  and  others  in  introducing  a  prodigious  confusion  in  the 
two  natures  of  Jesus  Christ,  this  great  and  holy  council,  teaching  that 
the  preaching  of  the  faith  from  the  beginning  is  always  immutable,  has  or- 
dained that  the  faith  of  the  fathers  krmain  firm,  and  that  nothing  be 
added  to  it,  as  if  any  thing  were  wanting  to  its  perfection.'  Thus  the 
definition  of  the  council  was  nothing  new,  except  a  new  declaration  of 
the  faith  of  the  fathers  and  preceding  councils  applied  to  new  heresies." 

If  language  has  its  ordinary  meaning,  or  any  meaning  at 
all,  this  is  decisive  proof  that  Bossnet  knew  the  theory  of 
developments  only  to  condemn  it.  He  has,  as  we  have  seen, 
quoted  Vincent  of  Lerins,  whom  we  venture  to  quote  again 
as  express  to  our  purpose.  The  holy  doctor  is  commenting 
on  the  text  of  the  blessed  apostle, — O  Timothee^  depoaitum 
otcstodiy  devitana  prof  anas  vooum  iiovitates. 

*'Quis  est  hodie  Timo'heue*' h^  asks,  "nisi  vel  generaliter  universa 
ecclesia.  vel  specialiter  totum  corpus  preepositorum,  qui  integram  divini 
cultus  scientiam  vel  habere  ipsi  debeat  vel  aliis  infundere?  ....  Quid 
est  depositumf  id  est  quod  tibi  creditum  est,  non  quod  a  te  Inventum ; 
quod  accepisti,  non  quod  excogitasti ;  rem  non  ingenli,  sed  doctrines, 
non  usurpationis  privatse,  sed  publicse  traditionis ;  rem  ad  te  productam, 
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non  a  te  probatam ;  in  qua  non  auctor  debes  esse,  sed  custos ;  non  insti- 
tutor,  sed  sectator  ;  noa  ducens,  sed  sequens.  Depositum,  inquit.  cmtodi; 
Gatholicee  fldei  talentum  inviolatum  illibatumque  conaerva.  Quod  tibi 
creditum,  hoc  penes  te  maneat,  hoc  a  te  tradatur.    Aurum  accepisti, 

aorum  redde Eadem  tamen  qu89  didicisti  doce,  ut  cum  dica$ 

nave,  non dieas nova" — Chmm.,  L,  c.  22. 

Language  can  hardly  be  more  precise  and  express  against 
developments.     Bnt  this  learned  doctor  continues : — 

"  Sed  forsitan  dicit  aliquis:  Nullusne  ergo  in  eccleHia  Christi  profec- 
tu8  habebitur  religionia?  Habeatur  plene,  et  maximus.  Nam  quia  ille 
est  tarn  invidus  hominibus,  tarn  ezosus  Deo,  qui  istud  prohibere  conetur  ? 
Bed  ita  tamen  ut  vere  profectus  sit  ille  fidei,  non  permutatio.  Siquidem 
ad  profectus  pertinet  ut  in  semetipsum  unaquaeque  res  amplificetur  ;  ad 
permutationem  yero,  aliquid  ex  alio  in  aliud  transvertatur.  Crescat 
igitur  oportet  et  multum  vehementerque  proflciat,  tam  singulorum  quam 
omnium,  tam  unius  hominis  quam  totius  ecclesisB,  aetatum  ac  sssculorum 
gradibus,  intelligentia,  scientia,  sapientia,  sed  in  suo  duntaxat  genere,  in 
eodem  scilicet  dogmate,  eodem  sensu,  eademque  sententia.  Imitetur 
animarum  religio  rationem  corporum  :  qusB  licet  annorum  processu 
numeros  suos  evolvant  et  ezplicent,  eadem  qum  erant  permanent.  Mul* 
tum  interest  inter  pueritiae  fiorem  et  senectutis  maturitatem,  sed  iidem 
tamen  ipsi  flunt  senes  qui  fuerant  adolescentes ;  ut  quamyis  unius  ejus- 
demque  hominis  status  habitusque  mutentur,  una  tamen  nihil ominus 
eademque  nature,  una  eademque  persona  sit.  Parva  lactantium  mcm- 
tyra,  magna  Juyenum.  eadem  ipsa  sunt  tamen.  Quot  parvulorum  artus, 
tot  yirorum ;  et  si  qua  ilia  sunt  qufB  feyi  maturioris  setate  pariuntur  jam 
In  seminis  ratione  proserta  sunt ;  ut  nihil  noyum  postea  proferatur  in 
aenibus  quod  non  in  pueris  jam  ante  latitayerit.  Unde  non  dubium  est 
banc  esse  legitimam  et  rectam  proficiendi  regulam,  hunc  ratum  atque 
pulcherrimum  cresoendi  ordinem,  si  eas  semper  in  grandioribus  partes 
ac  formas  numerus  detexat  aetatis  quas  hi  paryulis  Creatoris  sapientia 
pneformayeret.  Quod  si  humana  species  in  aliquam  deinceps  non  sui 
generis  yertatur  efflgiem,  aut  certe  addatur  quippiam  membrorum  nu* 
mero  yel  detrahatur,  necesse  est  ut  totum  corpus  yel  intercidat,  yel 
prodigiosum  fiat,  yel  certe  debilitetur;  ita  ChristiansB  religionis  dogma 
sequatur  has  decet  profectuum  leges,  ut  annis  scilicet  consolidetur, 
dilatetur  tempore,  sublimetur  aetate,  incomiptum  tamen  illibatumque 
permaneat,  et  uniyersis  parti um  suarum  mensuris  cunctisque  quasi 
membris  ac  sensibos  propriis  plenum  atque  perfectum  sit,  quod  nihil 
praeterea  permutatiouis  admittat,  nulla  proprietatis  dispendia,  nullam 
definitlonis  sustineat  yarietatenL" — lb,,  c.  23. 

Mr.  Newman  has  himself  quoted  a  part  of  this  passage, 
and  evidently  had  the  whole  passage  in  his  mind  when 
framing  his  theory,  which  at  first  view  may  seem  to  be  sup- 
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ported  by  it;  bat  we  find  it  sustaining  ns  rather  than 
Jiim,  for  it  evidently  does  not  concede  that  the  dogma,  in 
quantum  est  dogma,  gains  something  in  the  course  of  time, 
but  contends  tlie  contrary.  The  dogma  is  as  one  of  the 
arteries  or  properties,  which  must  be  the  same  in  the  old  man 
as  in  the  chilo,  and  the  gain  is  in  a  clearer  understanding 
not  of  what  it  is,  but  of  what  it  is  not,  in  its  relations  to 
what  is  not  of  faith,  as  the  language  used  may  be  under- 
stood, and  must  be,  unless  we  make  the  holy  doctor  incon- 
sistent with  himself.  Bossuet  is  here  again  our  authority, 
and  in  the  AvertiasemerUy  from  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  fully  sustains  us. 

*'If  it  be  asked  with  the  minister,  How,  then,  can  it  be  true  to  say 
that  the  church  has  profited  by  heresies  ?  St.  Auj^stine  replies  for  ut, 
that '  each  heresy  introduces  into  the  church  a  new  doubt,  against  which 
the  Scriptures  are  defended  with  more  care  and  exactitude  than  they 
might  have  been  without  such  necessity.'  Observe,  are  defended  with 
tnore  care,  not  that  they  are  better  understood  at  bottom.  The  celebrated 
Vincent  of  Lerins  also  talces  our  cause  in  hand,  when  he  says  — '  The 
gain  of  religion  consists  in  gaining  in  the  faith,  not  in  changing  it' ;  that 
'we  may  add  to  it  intelligence,  science,  wisdom,  but  always  in  its  own 
kind,*  that  is  to  say,  '  in  the  $ams  dogma,  in  ihs  $ame  $erue,  in  the  eame 
nentimerU*;  and,  what  settles  the  whole  dispute,  that  dogmas  may  re- 
ceive, with  time.  Might,  evidence,  distinction,  but  must  preeerve  akoaye 
THEIR  FLBNiTUDB,  iNTBORiTT,  AND  PROPBHTtBa**  That  is,  as  he  ex- 
plains it,  'the  church  changes  nothing,  diminishes  nothing,  adds  noth- 
ing, loses  nothing  of  her  own,  receives  nothing  from  abroad.'  Who, 
after  this,  will  tell  us  the  faith  varies  T 

"  But,  if  we  are  still  pressed  to  say  in  what  new  decisions  have  profited 
the  church,  the  same  doctor  answers  for  us, — *  The  decisions  of  councils 
have  done  notlnng  but  transmit  by  writing  to  posterity  what  the  ancients 
believed  by  tradition  alone;  include  in  a  few  words  the  principle  and 
the  substance  of  the  faith;  and  often,  to  facilitate  the  understanding  of 
it,  express  by  some  new  but  proper  and  precise  term  the  doctrine  which 
had  never  been  new.'  Or,  as  he  had  just  explained,  that,  in  sometimes 
saying  things  in  a  new  manner,  nothing  new  is  ever  to  be  said, — vi  ewn 
dicM  nove,  nan  duuM  nova"jf 

*  "Fas  est  etenim  prisca  ilia  ca>lestis  philosophise  dogmata  processu 
temporis  excurentur,  limentur,  poliantur :  sed  nefas  est  ut  commutentur, 
nefas  ut  detruncentur,  aut  mutilcntur.  Accl plant  licet  evidentiam,  la> 
cem,  distinctionem.  sed  rctineant  necesse  est  plenitttdinem,  integrUtUem, 
proprietatem." — Ulri  mpra. 

f  **  Christi  vero  ecclesia  sedula  et  cauta  depositorum  apud  se  dogma> 
tum  custos,  nihil  in  his  unquam  permutat,  nihil  minuit.  nihil  addit,  non^ 
amputat  necessaria,  non  apponit  superflua,  non  amittit  sua,  non  usurpat* 
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This  is  amply  suflScient  to  show,  that,  whatever  Vincent 
of  Lerins  may  have  meant  by  the  gain  religion  acquires  in 
the  conrse  of  time,  he  cannot  have  meant  any  thing  corre- 
sponding to  the  view  of  developments  to  which  we  have  ob- 
jected. His  whole  meaning  seems  to  us  to  be  comprised  in 
these  few  words  of  St.  Augustine:  —  Mvlta  quippe  ad 
fidem  Catholicam  pertinentia,  dum  hereticorum  ccUida  inr 
quietudins  exugitantur^  tU  adversus  eo8  defendi  possint^  et 
oonsiderantur  dUigerUius^  et  intelliguntur  dariuSyetinstan- 
tins  prmdicantur  }  et  ab  adversaria  mota  queetio^  discendi 
exietU  occasio.*  ^'  Many  things  pertaining  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  being  agitated  by  the  feverish  uneasiness  of  heretics, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  defended  against  them,  are  con- 
sidered more  attentively,  understood  more  clearly,  and  in- 
culcated more  earnestly,  so  that  the  mooting  of  the  question 
by  the  enemy  becomes  the  occasion  of  learning." 

But  the  occasion  of  learning  what  ?  The  faith,  as  to  what 
it  is  in  itself  considered  ?  Assuredly  tliis  thought  never  en- 
tered into  the  head  of  St.  Augustine  or  of  a  single  father  of 
the  church.  It  is  precisely  here  where  Mr.  Newman  seems 
to  us  to  have  mistaken  the  sense  of  the  fathers.  He  sup- 
poses them  to  teach  that  there  is  a  growth  in  the  under- 
standing, not  merely  of  what  is  not  the  faith,  but  of  what 
is  the  faith, — not  merely  of  what  it  is  in  relation  to  what  it 
is  not,  but  of  what  it  is  in  relation  to  itself.  No  one  can  have 
read  his  essay  without  having  perceived  that  he  holds  large 
portions,  at  least,  of  the  faith  may  and  do  lie  latent  in  the 
Scriptures,  or  in  the  undefined  traditions  or  vague  conscious- 
ness of  the  church,  till  the  occasion  calls  them  forth,  and 
reduces  them  by  the  decisions  and  definitions  of  authority 
to  formal  and  dogmatic  statements.     The  faith  is  virtual 

aliena;  sed  omni  industria  hoc  unum  studet,  ut  Vetera  fideliter  sapien- 
terque  tractando,  si  qua  sunt  ilia  antiquitus  informata  et  inchoata,  ac- 
caret  et  poliat;  si  qua  jam  expressa  et  enucleata,  consoUdet,  flrmet ;  si  qua 
jam  confirmata  et  definita.  custodiat;  denique  quid  unquam  aliud  con- 
ciliorum  decretis  enisa  est.  nisi  ut  quod  an  tea  simpliciter  credebatur,  hoc 
idem  postea  diligentius  crederetur,  quod  antea  lentius  prsedicabatur,  hoc 
idem  postea  instantius  pnedicaretur,  quod  antea  secunus  colebatur,  hoc 
idem  postea  sollicitius  excoleretur?  Hoc  inquam  semper,  necque  quic- 
auam  praeterea  hereticorum  novitatibus  excitata,  concilionim  suorum 
decretis  Catholica  perfecit  ecclesia.  nisi  ut  quod  prius  a  majoribus  sola 
traditiooe  susceperat,  hoc  deinde  posteris  etiam  per  Scripturse  chiroCTa- 
phum  consignarct,  magnam  rerum  sum  mam  paucis  Uteris  comprehenden* 
do,  et  plerumque,  propter  intelligentiae  lucem.  non  novum  fidei  sensum» 
noviB  appellationis  proprietate  signando." — Vine.  Lirin.,  ubiiupra. 

•  D$  CivitaU  Dei,  Lib.  16,  c.  3. 
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bnt  not  actual ;  and  development  is  the  process  of  reducing 
it  from  its  virtnality  to  actualit}', — from  vague  and  unde- 
fined sentiment,  from  intense  or  implicit  feeling,  to  formal 
dogmas. 

"Thus/'  he  says,  "the  apostles  would  know  without  words  all  the 
high  doctrines  of  theology,  which  controvcraialists  after  them  have 
piously  and  charitably  reduced  to  formulae,  and  developed  through  ar- 
gument. Thus,  St.  Justin  or  St.  IrensBus  might  be  without  any  digested 
ideas  of  purgatory  or  original  sin,  yet  have  an  intense  feeling,  which 
they  had  not  defined  or  located,  both  of  the  fault  of  our  first  nature  and 
the  liabilities  of  our  nature  regenerate."  "So  far  may  be  granted,  that 
even  principles  were  not  so  well  understood  and  so  carefully  handled  at 
first  as  they  were  afterwai'ds.  In  the  early  period,  we  see  traces  of  a 
conflict,  as  well  as  of  a  variety,  in  theological  elements,  which  were  in 
the  course  of  combination,  but  which  required  adjustment  and  manage- 
ment before  they  could  be  used  with  precision  as  one.  In  a  thousand 
instances  of  a  minor  character,  the  statements  of  the  early  fathei*8  are 
but  tokens  of  the  multiplicity  of  openings  which  the  mind  of  the  church 
was  making  into  the  treasure-house  of  truth, — real  openings,  but  incom> 
plete  or  irregular.  Nay,  the  doctrines  even  of  the  heretical  bodies  are  in- 
dices and  anticipations  of  the  mind  of  the  church.  As  the  first  step  in 
settling  a  point  of  doctrine  is  to  raise  and  debate  it,  so  heresies  in  every  age 
may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  existing  state  of  thought  in  the 
church,  and  of  the  movement  of  her  theology ;  they  determine  in  what 
way  the  current  is  setting,  and  the  rate  at  which  it  flows."  "  The  deep 
meditation  which  seems  to  have  been  exercised  by  the  fathers  on  points 
of  doctrine,  the  debate  and  turbulence,  yet)ucid  determination,  of  coun- 
cils, the  indecision  of  popes,  are  all  in  different  ways,  at  least  when 
viewed  together,  portions  and  indications  of  the  same  process.  The 
theology  of  the  church  is  no  random  combination  of  various  opinions, 
but  a  diligent,  patient  working  out  of  one  doctrine  out  of  many  materials. 
The  conduct  of  popes,  councils,  fathers,  betokens  the  slow,  painful, 
anxious  taking  up  of  new  elements  into  an  existing  body  of  belief  "  "  Evi* 
dently  the  position  of  baptism  in  the  received  system  was  not  the  same 
in  the  first  ages  as  in  later  times;  and  still  less  was  it  clearly  ascer- 
tained in  the  first  three  centuries."  "  Here  a  serious  question  presented 
itself  to  the  minds  of  Christians,  whicfi  was  tiow  to  be  wroug/U  out "  '  *  Thus 
we  see  how,  as  time  went  on,  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  uxu  opened  upon 
the  apprehension  of  the  church,  as  a  portion  or  form  of  penance  due  for  sins 
committed  after  baptism.  And  thus  the  belief  of  this  doctrine  and  the 
practice  of  infant  baptism  would  grow  into  general  reception  together. " 

We  might  multiply  similar  quotations  from  Mr.  New- 
man's essay  to  almost  any  extent,  and  they  all  show  that  he 
regards  portions,  at  lenst,  of  the  faith  as  remaining  at  firsts 
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so  far  as  concerned  either  the  formal  teaching,  or  the  formal 
l)elief  of  the  church,  in  a  merely  latent  or  virtual  state,  and 
that  it  has  been  subsequently,  or  is  still  to  be,  realized  by 
developments.  Unquestionably  he  does  not  mean  to  assert 
that  there  is  anj'  thing  in  the  developed  doctrine  not  meant 
or  promised  by  the  doctrine  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  any 
more  than  there  is  that  in  the  chicken  which  was  not  meant 
or  promised  by  the  egg ;  but  he  does  mean  that  the  faith  is 
developed  by  the  spontaneous  process  carried  on  by  the 
mind  of  the  church  nerself,  under  the  influence  of  what  he 
calls  the  sacramental  principle,  and  which  he  misapprehends, 
and  also  by  tierce  and  protracted  controversies,  and  devel- 
oped in  reference  to  what  it  is  as  positive  dogma,  as  well  as 
in  reference  to  what  it  is  not,  in  its  positive  aspect,  as  well 
as  in  its  negative  aspect.  And  here  is  precisely  his  error^ 
When  the  fathers  speak  of  attaining  to  a  more  clear  under- 
standing, to  more  explicit  and  distinct  apprehensions  of  the 
faith,  and  to  the  consolidation  of  doctrine,  it  is  always  as  it 
is  opposed  to  or  opposed  by  heresies.  The  new  explications 
and  definitions  do  not  make  it  more  clear  and  explicit  in 
what  it  is  as  matter  to  be  positively  believed,  but  simply  as 
the  contradictory  of  the  errors  those  new  explications  and 
definitions  condemn.  It  is  only  in  this  sense  that  the  asser- 
tion of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  that  the  faith  was  already 
sufficiently  explained,  can  be  reconciled  with  its  act  of  giv- 
ing a  new  definition, — or  with  the  uniform  declaration 
of  the  church,  in  defining  the  faith  against  novel  errors,  that 
she  simply  opposes  to  the  error  the  faith  which  has  been 
taught  and  believed  fi*om  the  beginning.  Moreover,  this  is 
the  express  assertion  of  St.  Thomas : — *'  In  doctrina  Christi 
et  apostolorum  Veritas  fidei  est  sufficienter  explicata.  Sed 
quia  perversi  homines  apostolicamdoctrinam,  et  caeteras  doc- 
trinas,  et  Scripturas,  pervertnnt  adsui  ipsorum  perditionem, 
ideo  neccssaria  fuit  temporibus  procedentibus  explicatio 
fidei  contra  insurgentes  errores."  *  Certainly  St.  Thomas 
understands  no  developments  of  Christian  doctrine,  except 
new  explications  contra  insurgentes  errores  /  that  is,  clear- 
er expositions,  not  of  what  it  is,  but  of  what  it  is  not.  He 
does  not,  save  in  this  negative  sense,  allow  us  to  say  that 
"  no  doctrine  is  defined  till  it  is  violated  "  ;  or  that  it  is 
latent  in  Scripture  or  tradition  till  a  heresy  arises  to  contro- 
vert it ;  for  his  sense  evidently  is,  that  the  whole  doctrine 

^iSummo,  2,  2.  Q.  1,  a.  10. 
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was  8uffii*iently  explained  in  the  beginning.  No  doctrine  is 
defined  as  the  contradictory  of  an  error  before  the  error  has 
arisen,  it  is  true ;  but  that  it  is  not  explicitly  taught  and 
believed  before,  as  to  all  that  it  is  as  a  positive  dogma  or  a 
revealed  truth,  is  not  true ;  and  we  fall  back  on  Bossuet,  St. 
Thomas,  St.  Leo,  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  the  Council  of 
Ephesus,  all  the  fathers  and  all  the  popes,  uniformly  de- 
claring tliat  the  new  definition  is  only  tlie  express  applica- 
tion of  the  preexisting  faith  to  a  novel  error  for  our  author- 
ity. 

If  there  be  any  thing  uniformly  taught  by  our  theolo- 
gians, it  is  that  the  faith  of  the  fathers  was  perfect,  that  the 
revelation  committed  to  the  church  was  complete  and  en- 
tire, and  that  the  church  has,  from  the  first,  faithfully,  in- 
fallibly, taught  or  proposed  it.  If  this  be  true,  as  it  would 
at  leant  be  temerity  to  question,  there  can  l)e,  there  can  have 
been,  no  latent  or  merefy  virtual  doctrine  waiting  for  heresy 
and  controversy  to  call  it  forth,  and  to  render  it  formal  and 
actual.  There  is  implicit  belief, — for  individuals  may  l>e 
ignorant,  sonic  on  one  point,  and  some  on  another ;  but 
there  is,  save  in  a  very  restrictive  sense  indeed,  no  implicit 
teaching.  All  teaching  is  formal,  and  what  is  not  formally 
proposed  is  not  proposed  at  all.  Revelation,  in  quantum 
est  revel atio^  must  be  formal.  Each  revealed  dogma  may 
imply  more  than  appears  or  is  apprehended  ;  but  the  truth 
implied,  if  not  formally  revealed  in  the  truth  explicitly  re- 
vealed, is  not  a  repealed  truth,  and  therefore  is  not  and  can- 
not be  a  portion  of  the  Catholic  faith,  unless  we  assume  for 
the  churcli  yratia  insplrationis^  which  she  has  not,  and  does 
not  claim.  Her  commission  was  not,  to  reveal  truth,  but  to 
keep,  believe,  and  teach  the  truth  already  revealed, — "  Go- 
ing, teach  all  nations to  observe  all  things  whatso- 
ever I  have  commanded  you."  Under  the  old  law  there 
was  development,  and  Christianity  itself  is,  in  some  sense, 
a  development  of  Judaism,  but  not  a  development  effected 
by  human  agency.  In  the  one  case  it  was  a  development 
effected  by  the  immediate  agency  of  our  Lord  and  inspired 
apostles,  and  in  the  other  by  inspired  prophets,  inspired  to 
reveal  truth,  not  merely  to  keep,  teach,  or  believe  it.  Here 
is  an  important  fact  which  Mr.  Newman  has  undeniably 
overlooked,  and  which  vitiates  all  his  arguments  drawn  from 
the  fact  of  developments  under  the  old  law,  in  favor  of  the 
antecedent  probability  of  developments  under  the  new  law. 
There  is  no  parity  in  the  case ;  for  under  the  old  law  there 
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was  gratia  inspiratimiisy  but  nnder  the  new  law  there  is 
onl}'  gratia  assistentim.  St.  Thomas  expressly  denies  devel- 
opments under  the  new  law  similar  to  those  which  took 
place  under  the  old  law.  He  objects  to  the  necessity  of  a 
new  edition  of  the  symbol: — ''Nova  enim  editio  symboli 
necessaria  est  propter  explicationem  articnlorum  fidei.  Sed 
in  veteri  tcstamento  articnli  fidei  magis  ac  magis  explicaban- 
tur  secundum  teinporum  successionem,  propter  hoc  quod 
Veritas  fidei  magis  manifestabatur  secundum  majorem  pro- 

{)inquitatem  ad  Christum.  Cessante  ergo  tali  causa  in  nova 
ege,  non  debet  fieri  major  ac  major  explicatio  articulorum 
fidei."  To  which  the  holy  doctor  replies,  in  the  body  of 
the  article  : — '*  Respondeo  dicendum,  quod  nova  editio  sym- 
bol! necessaria  est  ad  vitandum  insurgentes  errores  "/  and 
specially  to  the  objection,  what  we  have  already  quoted : — 
"  Dicendum,  quod  in  doctrina  Christi  et  apostolorum  Veri- 
tas fidei  est  sutncienter  explicata.  Sed  quia  perversi  homines 
apostolicam  doctrinam,  et  cseteraa  doctrinas,  et  Scripturas 
pervertunt  ad  sui  ipsorum  perditionem,  ideo  necessaria  fuit 
temporibus  procedentibus  explicatio  fidei  contra  insnrgentes 
errores."  Here,  the  principle  of  the  objection  is  conceded, 
and  the  reason  assigned  for  the  new  explication  is  not  that 
the  faith  may  be  more  and  more  explicit,  but  that  errors  which 
arise  may  be  avoided.  Mr.  Newman  has  evidently  fallen 
into  the  error  into  which  we  ourselves  fell,  when,  in  the 
first  number  of  this  journal,  we  wrote  as  follows : — 

"  The  true  theory  of  the  church  is,  I  believe,  that,  through  all  the  buo- 
cessive  stages  of  its  existence,  it  is  apostolic,  retaining  always  and 
everywhere  the  same  authority  over  faith  and  discipline  which  the  apos- 
tles themselves  had;  and  that  its  mission  is  not  merely  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  a  work  done,  completed,  but  to  continue  and  carry  on  to  per- 
fection a  work  commenced.  It  has  indeed  received  the  lata  from 
which  it  can  in  no  wise  depart,  but  a  law  which  it  is  to  develop  and  ap- 
ply, by  virtue  of  its  own  eontinuoue  inepircUion, — received  from  the  in- 
dwelling Holy  Gbost,  the  Spirit  of  Truth. — to  all  new  questions  that 
come  up,  and  to  all  old  questions  coming  up  under  new  forms  or  under 
new  relations.  Its  mission  is  the  gontinubd  evolution  and  realiza- 
tion IN   LIFE  OP  THE  TRUTH  CONTAINED  IN  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE 

Christian  dispensation,  which  evolution  and  realization  constitute 
the  continued  progress  of  maDkind.  Now  I  am  far  from  pretending 
that  the  church,  in  point  of  fact,  has  altogether  overlooked  this  theory; 

but  she  seems  to  me  to  have  asserted  it  with  too  much  feebleness 

and  timidity,  and  with  numerous  and  almost  suicidal  concessions  to  the 
spirit  which  finally  broke  out  in  the  Protestant  schism.     Instead  of  bold* 
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\y  asserting  her  high  prerogatives  as  the  body  of  oiir  Lord,  and  maintain- 
ing her  right  and  duty  to  develop  tind  apply  the  truth*  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  time  and  place,  she  has  left  to  be  l)olieved.  that  the  Oospel. 
instead  of  being  given  her  merdif  in  germ,  to  l)e  subMHiucntly  developed 
and  applied,  was  given  her  as  a  perfect  code,  drawn  out  in  all  the 
minuteness  of  detail,  and  that  her  sole  miHsion  is  to  preserve  tlie  original 
denosit  unaltered,  unenlarged,  undiminished.*' 

We  confess  we  are  unable  to  discover  any  essential  differ- 
ence  between  the  theory  here  stated  and  the  one  developed 
in  Mr.  Newman'^  essay.  Even  the  problems  are  virtually 
the  same,  with  this  difference  only: — Mr.  Newman  wished 
to  be  able  to  accept  past  developments,  and  we  wished  to  se- 
cure the  right  to  future  developments.  But  we,  at  least, 
knew  that  our  doctrine  was  repugnant  to  the  formal  teach- 
ing of  the  church.  Therefore  we  wrote,  very  consistent- 
ly,— "  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  accept  {lie  general  theory 
of  that  church  [the  Roman  Catholic]  as  the  true  theory  of 
the  church  of  Christ;  but  that  theory  itself  prevents  me, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  religious  world,  from  seeking  to 
unite  myself  witli  the  Roman  Catholic  communion." 

No  Catholic  can  defend  the  theory  we  put  forth  ;  for  all 
our  theologians  unanimously  agree  that  the  church  does 
not  and  cannot  propose  as  Catholic  faith  any  thing  not 
either  explicitly  revealed,  or  at  least  formally  contained  in 
what  is  explicitly  revealed ;  as,  Christ  died  for  w^,  is  for- 
mally contained  in  the  revealed  proposition,  Christ  died  for 
all  men.  What  is  revealed  only  as  thc'effect  in  the  cause, 
or  as  the  property  in  the  essence,  though  true  theologically, 
and  its  denial  would  be  erroneous^  is  yet  no  part  of  that 
which  the  church  teaches  as  revealed  truth,  to  be  believed 
fide  divina  et  cathollea.  When  the  contradictory  is  con- 
demned by  the  church,  its  assertion  is  indeed  heresy,  not 
because  it  is  itself  matter  of  faith,  but  because  its  as- 
sertion involves  the  denial  of  the  infallibility  of  the  church, 
which  is  of  faith,  because  formally  revealed.  Assuming 
this,  the  church  may  apply  the  trutn,  according  to  the  ex- 
igencies of  time  and  place,  to  the  condemnation  of  all  new 
errors  which  come  up,  and  to  all  old  errors  appearing  under 
new  forms  or  under  new  relations ;  but  it  must  be  the  truth 
deposited  with  her,  not  deductiims  discursively  drawn  from 
it,  if  she  condemns  them  as  opposed  to  the  faith. 

We  cannot  understand  why  it  should  be  more  correct  to 
assert  a  growth  in  Christian  doctrine  than  in  the  science  of 
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morals.  If  tliere  are  developments  in  Christian  doctrine, 
there  is  a  growth  of  doctrine,  and  it  could  be  better  learned 
from  the  moderns  than  from  the  ancients.  Bnt  that  morals 
can  be  better  learned  from  the  moderns  than  from  the  an- 
cients  is  a  condemned  pro{)o.«ition.  Morals  are  simply  prao- 
tical  thco1og>',  and  theology  finds  its  principles  or  data  in 
faith^  or  Christian  doctrine.  A  progress  in  either  Christian 
doctrine  or  theology  would  imply  the  possibility  of  progress 
in  the  science  of  morals.  Why,  then,  should  not  a  denial  of 
the  possibility  of  the  latter  be  equally  the  denial  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  former? 

But  the  point  is  sufficiently  clear.  Christians  always  be- 
lieved that  our  Lord  was  not  only  true  God,  but  a  real  man, 
and  had  a  real  body  ;  but  l)efore  the  rise  of  the  error  of  the 
Docetse,  which  asserted  that  his  body  was  a  body  only  in  ap- 
pi^arance,  they  may  not  have  considered  what  they  believed, 
distinctly,  in  the  light  of  the  contradictory  of  that  error. 
They  believed,  as  explicitly  before  as  afterwards,  all  that  the 
faith  asserted,  but  did  not  consider  so  attentively,  nor  per- 
ceive so  distinctly,  all  it  denied.  The  same  may  be  saia  of 
all  other  points  of  faith,  and  their  contradictory  errors. 
The  faith  was  known,  but  all  tliat  could  or  could  not  oppose 
it  was  not  clearly  and  distinctly  known  and  considered. 
But  whenever  the  error  appeared,  it  was  seen  to  be  repug- 
.  nant  to  the  faith,  and  there  was  a  universal  outcrj^  against 
it ;  the  whole  church  looked  with  horror  on  the  impious 
wretch  who  dared  broach  it,  and  compelled  him  instantly  to 
retract  it,  or  to  go  out  from  her  communion,  under  the  ban 
of  her  anathema.  This  is  evident  from  the  whole  historv 
of  the  church,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  is  always  the  error 
that  is  new  and  startling,  and  never  the  contradictory  truth 
thfe  church  opposes  to  it.  The  cities  are  illuminated,  trium- 
phal processions  await  the  fathers,  and  all  the  world  re- 
joices, from  Ephesus  to  Alexandria,  when  it  is  known  that 
the  council  has  condemned  the  Nestorian  heresy,  and  de- 
clared the  Holy  Virgin  to  be  the  mother  of  God,  as  all  were 
conscious  of  having  always  believed. 

In  the  sense  of  this  distinction  between  positive  and  nega- 
tive developments,  ^e  understand  the  Councils  of  Ephesus 
and  Chalcedon ;  the  uniform  declaration  of  the  church  in 
every  age,  that  she  does  but  oppose  the  faith  already  l)e- 
lieved  to  the  errors  which  arise  ;  St.  Augustine,  St.  Vincent  of 
Lerins,  St.  Thomas,  Bossuet,  and  all  our  theologians,  when- 
ever they  s))eak  of  the  faith  as  gaining  eleiirness,  evidence. 
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dibtinctncss  by  the  condemnation  of  new  errors  and  here- 
sies.    In  this  sense  we  iinderstand  the  learned  author  of 
Symbolism^  when  he  speaks  of  Catholic  theology  as  having 
gained  in  clearness  ana  precision  by  the  controversies  with 
the  early  reformers.    Catliolic  theology,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the 
explicit  negative  of  those  errors  of  Protestants  which  were 
new  or  winch  appeared  under  new  forms  or  in  new  com- 
binations, has  gained  in  clearness  and  precision  by  those  con- 
troversies ;  but  in  other  respects  we  are  sure  it  has  not.    So 
of  the  language  of  the  early  fathers,  which  Mr.  Newman  re- 
gards as  often  careless  and  inexact.   That  it  is  often  inexact, 
regarded  solely  as  excluding  what  is  not  of  faith,  may  be 
conceded  ;  regarded  as  including  what  is  of  faith,  it  is  not. 
What  we  have  said  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  that 
datholic  theology  is  a  stranger  to  positive  developments;  but 
lome,  presuming  Mr.  Newman  must  have  been  substantiality 
orthodox,  and  judging  from  what  he  ought  to  have  said 
father  than  from  what  he  actually  has  said,  may  be  disposed 
10  think,  that,  after  all,  he  may  really  mean  by  develop- 
«ients  in   Christian   doctrine  only  those  negative  develop- 
nentd  which  all  Catholic  theologians  admit.     There  are,  we 
iwn,  portions  of  his  book  which  may  be  understood  in  this 
iiense  ;  but,  as  far  as  language  can  go,  we  have  proved,  that, 
ihough  he  may  mean  these,  he  also  means  positive  develop- 
ments.    If  he  intended  only  the  ordinary  Catholic  doctrine 
ott  the  subject,  why  did  he  not  say  so  in  plain  words  ?     If 
this  was  all  he  meant,  what  was  the  need  or  bearing  on  his 
conclusion  of  his  theory  of  Christian  doctrine  ?    Why  did 
he  lay  down,  and  with  great  care  and  labor  establish,  a 
theory  of  development,  which  authorizes  positive  develop- 
ments on  the  largest  scale,  as  well  as  negative  develop- 
ments?   Why  did  he    allege  the   positive   developpients 
under  the  old  law  as  rendering  similar  developments  under 
the  new  law  antecedently  probable,  if  he  did  not  contend 
for  r«irnilar  developments  under  the  new  law?     How  could 
he  have  supposed  the  positive  developments  in  philosophy, 
in  human  polity,  in  sects,  in  ideas  generally,  could  be  illus- 
trations of  those  he  was  contending  for  in  Christianity,  if  he 
was  contending  only  for  negative  developments?     How,  if 
this  was  all  he  meant,  could  he  have  felt  it  necessary  to  de- 
grade Christianity  to  the  level  of  sects  and  doctrines  of  the 
world,  to  impute  to  it  the  imperfections  which  characterize 
the  productions  of   man,  and  to  go  into  an  elaborate,  in- 
genious, and  profound  defence  of  error  and  heresy  ?    Could 
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he  have  ever  dreamed  that  an  all  but  Buccessf  al  defence  of 
error  and  heresy  is  the  only  defence  of  the  church  in  con- 
demning them }  Tlie  supposition  is  absurd.  Mr.  Newman 
may  err,  and  in  our  judgment  has  erred  gravely,  but  his 
errors  are  those  of  a  f ullgrown  man,  of  a  ripe  scholar,  and  a 
disciplined  mind,  not  those  of  the  schoolboy  who  has  hardly 
completed  his  humanities.  But  whatever  the  view  he  may 
take  of  the  actual  developments  he  contends  for,  his  view 
of  Christian  doctrine  is  sufficient  to  condemn  his  essay  as 
essentially  repugnant  to  Catholic  faith  and  theology.  This 
last  we  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  are 
disposed  to  regard  the  theory  as  extra  fidem  and  indifferent, 
— ^a  theory  which  a  Catholic  may  or  may  not  hold,  according 
to  his  own  individual  convictions. 

As  for  the  problem  the  author  set  out  to  solve,  it  was  a 
problem  only  in  his  Protestant  prejudice.  If  it  were  a  real 
problem,  there  could  be  no  solution  of  it  but  in  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  church  ;  and  just  so  far  as  the  author  assumes  it 
to  be  real,  he  yields  the  whole  question  to  the  Protestant. 
The  church  of  God  never  varies,  and  the  only  variation  a 
Catholic  can  concede  in  Christian  doctrine  is  the  greater 
clearness  and  distinctness  as  to  what  it  is  not,  which  results 
from  presenting  it  so  as  explicitly  to  condemn  novel  errors 
as  they  arise ;  which  is  no  variation  in  the  substance  or  in  the 
form  of  the  doctrine,  and  at  most  only  a  variation  in  the  ex- 
pression or  mode  of  presenting  it  as  the  contradictory  of 
the  error.  The  variation  is  apparent^  not  real ;  and  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  if  difficulty  it  be,  is  not  in  a  theory 
of  developments  which  assumes  the  variation  to  be  real  and 
undertakes  to  defend  it,  but  in  showing  by  historical  criti- 
cism, as  our  theologians  have  always  done,  that  the  alleged 
variation  is  only  in  appearance,  and  in  reality  is  no  variation 
at  all ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  showing,  not  that  it  is  a  de- 
velopment, as  Mr.  Newman  contends,  nor  a  corruption,  as 
Protestants  allege,  but  a  simple  primitive  doctrine  merelv 
defined  against  a  novel  error,  as  the  church  alleges,  and  all 
our  theologians  maintain.  There  are,  in  point  of  fact,  no 
variations  in  doctrine  presented  by  the  history  of  the 
church;  and  the  variations,  defects,  and  apparent  incon- 
sistencies in  the  historical  representation,  which  Mr.  New- 
man undertakes  to  account  for,  wei^e  all  in  his  Protestant 
spectacles,  and  he  will  look  in  vain  for  them  when  he  comes 
to  read  the  history  of  the  church  with  the  eyes  of  a  Catholic. 
We  say  tliis  on  the  authority  of  the  church  herself,  which 
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is  sufficient  for  a  Catholic ;  on  the  authority  of  the  fact,  that 
tlie  most  learned  Protestants,  deeply  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion, have  been  trvin<?  these  three  hundred  vears  to-lind  an 
instance  of  real  historical  variation  of  doctrine  and  have 
not  succeeded,  whicli  is  sufficient  for  a  Protestant;  and, 
finally,  on  the  authority  of  the  essay  we  are  criticising,  which 
contains  conclusive  evidence  that  the  developments  alleged 
are  not  developments,  but  simple  primitive  doctrines,  and 
this  is  sufficient  for  Mr.  Xewman. 

But  we  must  brinja:  our  remarks  to  a  close.  We  own  we 
have  subjected  Mr.  Newman's  essay  to  what  many  will  re- 
gard as  a  severe  criticism  ;  but,  in  our  own  estimation,  we 
have  treated  it  with  great  forbearance,  and  might  have  made 
out  even  a  stronger  case  ag-ainst  the  author  than  we  have. 
Yet  we  have  said  enough,  we  trust,  to  put  the  faithful  on 
their  guard  against  a  work  which,  under  the  guise  of  a  de- 
fence of  our  religion,  is  one  of  the  most  insidious  attacks, 
though  not  so  intended  by  its  author,  on  religion,  which  we 
remember  ever  to  have  read,  and  that  is  saying  much.  In 
fact,  the  author  himself,  in  his  closing  paragraph,  pronounces, 
if  it  be  considered,  as  severe  a  judgment  on  the  work  as 
our  own.  "  Such,"  he  says,  "  were  the  thoughts  concern- 
ing the  '  blessed  vision  of  j>eace,'  of  one, while  as 

yet  his  eye  was  dim,  his  breast  laden,  and  he  could  but  em- 
ploy reason  in  the  things  of  faith."  What  nonsense,  to  sup- 

se  a  man,  while  his  eye  is  dim,  his  breast  laden,  and  he 
las  nothing  but  reason  to  work  with,  can  write  an  orthodox 
l>ook  I  The  sentence  is  the  condemnation  of  the  book  by  a 
competent  judge, — unless  it  contains  the  germ  of  a  school 
not  manv  vears  since  condemned  at  Rome. 

It  will  mo>t  likely  be  alleged,  as  it  has  been,  that  we  have 
misunderstood  Mr.  Xewman, — as  is  commonly  alleged  against 
all  who  reject  a  novel  theory.  So  said  the  Jansenists,  when 
the  doctrines  of  their  miister  were  condemned  ;  so  said  the 
Hermesians,  when  the  speculations  of  their  master  were 
condemned.     We  never  vet  heard  of   a  novel tv  that  was 

ft  ft 

rightly  apprehended  by  its  opponents,  if  its  adherents  were 
to  be  believed.  But  it  is  possible  that  the  very  reason  why 
new  doctrines  are  embraced  bv  the  one  class  is  because  thev  are 

ft  • 

7i^t  understood,  and  why  the  other  class  oppose  them  is  be- 
c;iuse  they  are  understood.  It  is  possible  that  we  have  mis- 
apprehended Mr.  Xewman  ;  but  if  so,  it  is  not  our  fault,  for 
we  have  done  our  best  to  undei^stand  him.     His  theory,  if 

ft     ' 

words  niav  be  trusted,  is  substantiallv  what  Wiis  at  one  time 


DO 
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our  own  theory,  and  which,  though  not  in  our  writings,  was 
in  our  own  mind  as  fully  and  as  scientifically  developed  as 
it  is  in  the  essay.  We  gathered  the  theory  in  part  from 
philosophers,  in  part  from  Mr.  Newman's  school  of  tracta- 
rians,  and  in  part  from  our  own  excogitations.  We  under- 
stood it  well,  and  had  renounced  it  as  a  thing  to  be  abhorred, 
before  the  appearance  of  this  essay.  We  therefore  had  some 
preparation  for  understanding  Mr.  Newman,  and  it  is  not 
very  probable  that  we  have  misunderstood  him.  If,  how- 
ever, we  have,  tlie  man  who  sets  us  right,  in  whatever  tone 
or  temper  he  may  do  it,  shall  have  our  hearty  thanks,  and 
we  will  lose  no  time  in  making  all  the  atonement  in  our 
power. 

It  may  be  that  we  have  sliown  ourselves  over-zealous, 
for  a  recent  convert,  and  have  taken  too  much  upon  our- 
selves. If  so,  let  our  offence  receive  its  merited  punishment. 
We  have  had  some  experience  in  theorizing,  and  still  suffer 
from  the  wounds  received  from  it.  We  remeriiber  with  some 
vividness  the  injury  we  have  done  to  thousands  who  placed 
confidence  in  us,  by  our  vain  and  impious  speculations ;  and, 
while  we  have  no  lack  of  charity  for  others  who  may  in  like 
manner  speculate,  we  have  no  toleration  for  their  specula- 
tions. Our  zeal,  if  culpable,  is  not  unaccountable.  We 
cannot  but  feel  deeply  on  a  subject  which  is  associated  in 
our  minds  with  recoHectfons  of  the  most  painful  character. 

But  we  could  not  accept  Mr.  Newman's  essay,  even  if  its 
theory  were  susceptible  of  a  satisfactory  explanation.  It 
deserves  to  be  excluded  from  every  Catholic  library  for 
its  unorthodox  forms  of  expression,  as  scandalous,  even  if 
not  as  heretical,  erroneous,  or  rash.  Words  are  things,  and 
used  improperly  by  men  of  eminence,  or  with  inexactitude, 
become  the  occasion  of  error  and  heresy  in  others.  Not  a  few 
of  the  errors  which  have  afflicted  the  church  have  come  in 
under  shelter  of  loose  or  inexact  expressions,  which  great 
and  sometimes  even  saintly  men  have  suffered  to  escape 
them.  The  vain,  the  restless,  the  proud,  the  disobedient, 
seize  on  them,  ascribe  to  them  a  sense  they  will  bear,  but 
not  the  one  intended  by  their  authoi's,  and  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  '*  sects  of  perdition."  Sometimes  even  better  men 
are  deceived  and  misled,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Fenelon. 
One  cannot  be  too  careful  to  be  exact  in  expression,  or  to 
guard  against  innovation  in  word  as  well  as  in  thought, 
especially  in  this  age,  in  which  there  is  sucli  a  decided  tendency 
to  abandon  the  scholastic  method  for  the  rhetorical.     The 
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scandalous  phraseology  of  the  essay  is  no  charge  against  its 
author,  writing  when  and  where  he  did,  but  is  a  grave 
charge  against  the  essay  itself. 

Finally,  we  repeat,  from  our  former  article,  that  we  object 
to  the  tneory  of  developments  tlie  very  fact  that  it  is  a 
theory.  We  see  no  call  and  no  room  for  theories  in  the 
Catholic  Church, — least  of  all,  for  theories  concocted  out- 
side of  her  by  men  whose  eyes  are  dim,  and  who  have  noth- 
ing but  their  own  reason  to  work  with.  From  the  nature  of  the 
case,  they  are  theories,  not  for  the  conversion  of  their  au- 
thors, but  for  the  conversion  of  the  church, — framed  to 
bring  her  to  them,  not  them  to  her.  They  can  do  no  good, 
and  may  do  much  harm.  It  is  natural  for  us  to  concoct 
tliem  when  out  of  the  church,  for  then  we  have,  and  can 
have,  nothing  but  theories,  and  can  do  nothing  but  theorize ; 
but,  if  we  are  wise,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  bring  them  into 
the  church  with  us.  The  more  empty-handed  we  come 
to  the  church,  the  better ;  and  the  more  affectionately  will 
she  embrace  us,  and  the  more  freely  and  liberally  will  she 
dispense  to  us  her  graces.  She  needs  nothing,  and  the 
,  greatest  and  best  of  us  can  offer  her  nothing  but  our  sins 
and  uncleanness.  Naked,  or  all-defiled  with  the  filth  in 
which  we  wallowed  while  away  from  her  maternal  care, 
must  we  come,  and  implore  her  to  be  our  mother,  to  cleanse 
us  in  the  laver  of  regeneration,  aiid  to  cover  our  nakedness 
with  the  white  robe  of  charity.  So  we  must  come,  or  we 
oomeMiot  at  all ;  and  when  we  have  so  come,  when  we  have 
reposed  the  wearied  head  on  our  Motheb's  bosom,  we  feel 
she  is  our  true,  our  own  blessed  Motheb,  and  all  we  ask  if 
to  believe,  love,  obey. 
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[From  Browiison*t  Qiuurteriy  Review  for  October,  1847.] 

The  June  number  of  the  Dublin  Jieview  contains  an 
article,  by  one  of  tlie  recent  converts  from  Oxford,  on  Doo- 
trinaJ.  Developmental  professedly  in  reply  to  some  remarks 
of  ours  on  the  same  subject.  For  the  obliging  terms  in 
which  the  writer  speaks  oi  ourselves  personally,  lie  will  ac- 
cept of  our  grateful  acknowledgments;  but  he  must  permit 
us  to  say  that  his  article,  regarded  either  as  a  reply  to  our 
remarks,  or  as  a  defence  of  the  theory  of  development,  has 
strnck  us  as  singularly  deficient,  and  as  exhibiting  by  no 
means  that  extensive  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  Catho- 
lic theology  which  we  naturally  look  for  in  a  contributor  to 
so  respectable  a  periodical  as  the  Duhlin  Review^  the  lead- 
ing Catholic  periodical  in  our  language. 

We  must  remark  by  the  way, — and  we  do  so  with  no  dis- 
respect to  the  distinguished  author  of  the  article, — that  we 
regret  that  the  task  of  replying  to  us  had  not  been  commit- 
ted to  the  hands  of  some  learned  Catholic  doctor,  instead  of 
one  who,  however  able  and  well  disposed,  can  speak  on  the 
general  subject  with  no  more  authority  tlian  ourselves,  and, 
from  the  defect  of  professional  training,  is  not  less  likely, 
perhaps,  to  mistake  the  sense  of  the  authorities  which  must 
oe  cited  than  we  are.  But  our  friends  in  England  have  the 
right  to  select  their  own  champion,  and  we  must,  with  divine 
assistance,  which  we  implore,  manage  our  side  of  the  con- 
troversy as  well  as  we  can. 

The  article,  however,  has  the  advantage  of  being  from  a 
personal  friend  of  Mr.  Newman,  and  a  hearty  admirer  of 
that  gentleman's  theory,  who  is  not  likely  to  misunderstand 
or  misstate  it.  We  may,  therefore,  take  it  as  a  good  proof 
of  the  correctness  of  our  own  statement,  that  it  aoes  not  in 
any  respect  whatever  object  to  it ;  but  reasserts  the  theory, 
both  in  regard  to  Christian  doctrine  and  development,  sub- 
stantially as  we  ourselves  understood  it.  We  trust  that  this 
will  satisfy  our  friends  on  this  side  of  the  water,  that  we 
have  not,  as  some  of  them  have  supposed,  either  misunder- 
stood or  misrepresented  Mr.  Newman. 

We  understand  the  writer  to  concede  the  correctness  of 
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onr  representation  of  the  theory  of  developments.  If  he 
does,  he  is  bound  eitlier  to  abandon  it,  or  to -show  that  the 
consequences  we  deduced  from  it  are  not  legitimate ;  for 
those  consequences,  if  warranted,  prove  that  it  is  subversive 
of  Christianity.  Unhappily,  he  does  neither.  He  has  left 
our  statement  of  the  theory,  our  objections  to  it,  and  the 
arguments  bj'  which  we  sustained  them,  standing  in  all  their 
force,  lie  has  not  even  pleaded  to  them.  Yet  he  cannot 
be  unaware  that  he  is  held  to  concede  every  count  in  our 
declaration  to  which  he  does  not  plead,  and  tliat  we  have 
the  right  in  reasoning  with  him  to  assume  its  truth.  This 
consideration  alone  sets  aside  his  whole  reply. 

The  theory  of  development  is  a  special  theory,  resting 
for  its  logical  basis  on  a  certain  view  of  Christian  doctrine, 
namely,  that  Christian  doctrine  is  not  the  revealed  truth 
itself,  but  the  mind's  idea  of  it ;  or  that  inspiration  supplies 
only  the  materia  informis  of  doctrine,  which  is  rendered 
(loctHna  fonnata  only  by  the  action  of  the  uninspired  in- 
tellect,— thus  degrading  Christianity,  by  Mr.  Newman's 
own  confession,  to  the  level  of  human  sects  and  philosophies, 
which  is,  of  course,  to  deny  it.  Our  main  objection  was  to 
this  view  of  Christian  doctrine,  from  which  developments 
of  doctrine  are  only  a  logical  deduction  ;  and  we  objected  to 
this,  not  because  it  authorizes  developments,  but  bemuse  it 
subverts  Christianity.  The  reviewer  by  neglecting  to  plead 
to  this  charge  concedes  its  truth,  gives  us  the  right  to  as- 
sume it  against  him,  and  thus  throws  himself  out  of  court, 
or  debars  liimself  from  the  right  to  enter.  lie  cannot  in- 
troduce testimony  to  prove  developments  in  the  sense  of 
his  theory,  because  that  would  be  to  introduce  testimony  to 
disprove  Ciiristianity,  which  is  not  lawful ;  and  to  intro- 
duce it  to  prove  developments  in  some  other  sense  would 
be  to  undertake  to  prove  what  is  not  in  question, — an  in- 
stance of  what  logicians  call  ifjnorantia  eh-nchi. 

If  held  to  strict  logic,  or  to  the  rules  of  legal  pleading 
recognized  l)y  the  common-law  courts,  both  in  his  country 
and  in  ours,  the  reviewer  is  estopped,  and  cannot  proceed 
till  he  gets  permission  to  pli^ad  to  the  ciiarges  agamst  the 
basis  of  his  theory.  Till  then,  his  authorities  are  of  no 
avail ;  for  we  have  only  to  reply,  your  theory  is  anti-Chris- 
tian, and  vou  are  not  at  liberty  to  introduce  testinionv  to 
prove  any  thing  which  is  not  Christian.  If  he  rejoins,  his 
authorities  are  Christian  ;  we  rei)ly,  atrain,  then  they  must 
be  understood  in  a  Christian  sense,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
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nnderstood  in  the  sense  of  your  theory,  for  your  theory  is 
anti-Christian.  In  any  and  every  possible  case,  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  misinterprets  his  authorities 
than  that  they  authorize  any  thing  against  our  holy  re- 
ligion. 

We  insist  on  this  for  two  reasons  : — 1,  because,  if  there 
is  to  be  a  controversy  on  this  subject,  it  must  be  conducted 
on  strict  logical  principles,  or  it  will  be  interminable  ;  and, 
2,  because  it  is  precisely  in  their  view  of  Christian  doctrine 
antecedently  to  developments,  that,  in  our  judgment,  the 
chief  error  of  the  developmentists  lies,  and  it  is  especially 
to  this  point  we  wish  to  call  their  attention.  We  object  to 
the  developments  themselves,  but  because  they  imply  the 
false  view  of  Christianity  entertained  by  Mr.  Newman  and 
his  school,  rather  than  to  their  view  of  Christianity,  because 
it  authorizes  the  developments.  The  developments  are  bad 
enough  ;  but  their  view  of  Christianity  leaves  us  no  Chris- 
tianity to  develop.  What  we  mean  is,  that,  though  we  ob- 
ject to  all  developments  of  doctrine  properly  so  called, 
when  they  mean  any  thing  more  than  new  or  fuller  expli- 
cations of  the  i?M\i  propter  errorea  insurgenteSj  we  are  not 
Bo  scandalized  by  them,  regarded  simply  as  developments, 
as  we  are  at  the  view  of  Christian  doctrine  which  is  set 
forth  as  their  logical  basis.  In  other  words,  it  is  less  to  the 
developments  than  to  the  tkeory  of  developments  that  we 
object,  and  we  demand  that  tne  controversy  turn,  as  it 
should,  on  the  theory  itself,  which  we  have  the  right  to  do, 
because  it  was  against  that  we  directed  our  principal  at- 
tack. 

We  complain  of  the  reviewer  that  he  has  neglected  en- 
tirely the  logical  basis  of  his  theory,  and  proceeds  as  if  no 
objections  were  made  to  it.  We  regard  a  theory  as  refuted, 
if  refuted  in  its  principles ;  for  we  do  not  comprehend  how 
a  superstructure  can  stand,  when  its  foundation  is  taken 
away.  When  the  foundation  of  a  theory  is  attacked,  we 
have  always  supposed  that  it  is  that  which  is  to  be  defended, 
in  order  to  defend  the  theory.  Now  we  feel  confident  that 
very  few  can  examine  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Newman's 
theory  without  rejecting  it;  and  we  wish  especially  to  call 
the  attention  of  his  friends  to  its  defence,  because  we  think 
the  moment  they  seriously  attempt  its  defence  they  will 
abandon  the  theory  in  despair,  perliaps  in  disgust. 

But  waiving  this  preliminary  objection  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  theory  at  all,  yet  reserving  our  right  to  fall 
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back  on  it  whenever  we  choose,  we  will,  lest  the  reviewer 
conclude  tliat  we  are  objecting  to  the  form  of  his  argument 
because  we  are  unable  to  reply  to  its  matter,  proceed  to 
consider  what  he  has  actually  attempted  to  allege  in  his  de- 
fence. He  proposes  to  do  three  things :  1.  Make  as  precise 
a  statement  as  may  be  of  the  general  principle  which  seems 
understood  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Lewis, 
and  Mr.  Northcote;  2.  liring  together  a  sample  of  the 
high  Catholic  authority  on  which  that  principle  rests;  and, 
3.  Offer  some  brief  remarks  on  the  testimony  we  adduced 
against  it. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  the  names  of  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, Mr.  Lewis,  and  Mr.  Northcote  are  substituted  for  Mr. 
Newman's.  Why,  we  must  ask,  is  this  ?  The  article  is 
professedly  a  reply  to  us,  and  our  attack  was  directed  against 
Mr.  Newman,  not  against  these  gentlemen,  save  so  far  as 
they  may  choose  to  indorse  and  defend  him.  Is  their  the- 
ory essentially  different  from  his  J  Then  we  have  not  as- 
sailed it.  Is  it  substantially  the  same  ?  Then  why  defend  it 
under  their  name  rather  than  his?  Would  they  appropri- 
ate to  themselves  the  honor  that  is  his?  Or  have  they 
too  profound  a  respect  for  him  to  mention  his  name  ?  Or 
is  such  their  estimation  of  the  theory  of  development,  that 
they  would  shield  him  from  its  responsibilities  ?  Our  ar- 
ticle was  directed  against  his  doctrine,  as  we  gathered  it 
from  his  essay ;  yet  the  reviewer,  in  replying  to  it,  does  not 
once  mention  even  his  name.  Does  lie  suppose  that  by 
suppressing  Mr.  Newman's  name  he  can  deprive  him  of  the 
glory,  or  relieve  him  from  the  shame,  of  being  the  founder 
and  chief  of  the  school  of  development  ?  However  unwill- 
ing his  friends  may  be,  either  for  his  sake  or  their  own, 
that  he  aliould  appear  before  the  world  as  the  leader  of  a 
school,  he  does  so  appear,  and  will,  till  he  either  obtains  for 
his  theory  the  sanction  of  authority  or  abandons  it ;  and 
thev,  however  great  their  repugnance  to  be  called  a  school, 
will  be  so  called,  so  long  as  tiie  theory  remains  unsanctioned, 
and  they  are  understood  to  adhere  to  it  The  thing  is  so 
and  cannot  be  helped,  and  tliey  need  not  seek  to  disguise  it ; 
for  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  anybody  supposes,  that,  if, 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Newman,  the  church  should 
decide  the  theory  to  be  not  "  coincident "  with  her  judg- 
ment on  the  subject,  their  Catholic  faith  would  be  shaken, 
or  they  would  withhold  their  submission.  We  own,  their 
present  attitude  towards  tlie  church  is  exceedingly  awkward, 
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for  they  are  endeavouring  to  persuade  her  to  accept  a  theory 
which  she  has  not  taught,  but  which  they  devised  for  them- 
selves, when  in  transitu  from  heresy  and  schism  to  trutli 
and  unity,  and  when,  according  to  Mr.  Newman,  they  could 
use  "only  reason  in  the  things  of  faith  ":  but  it  is  an  at- 
titude of  their  own  choosing,  and  are  they  the  men  to 
shrink  from  its  responsibility? 

It  would  have  been  only  simple  civility  to  us,  if  the  re- 
viewer, in  making  his  statement  of  the  principle  of  his  the- 
ory, had  referred  to  our  statement  of  it,  and  either  acknowl- 
edged its  correctness  or  pointed  out  its  inaccuracies.  By 
doing  so,  he  would  have  at  once  put  us  in  possession  of  his 
precise  thought,  and  have  saved  nimself  from  the  liability 
of  being  m^understood,  and  us  from  that  of  being  found 
fighting  a  man  of  straw.  For  ourselves,  we  have  supposed, 
in  replying  to  an  opponent,  that  it  is  at  least  civil  to  pay 
some  attention  to  wnat  he  says, — ^to  his  words,  instead  of 
being  wholly  engrossed  with  our  own.  But  the  reviewer 
appears  to  think  differently,  and  we  must  submit.  We  have, 
however,  examined  his  statement  with  what  ability  we  have, 
and,  supposing  him  to  use  language  according  to  its  ordi- 
nary import,  and  not,  as  Mr.  Ward  said  of  subscription  to 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  in  a  "  non-natural  sense,"  we  must 
understand  his  doctrine  to  be  substantially  the  same  that  we 
ascribed  to  Mr.  Newman,  and  in  what  follows  we  shall  as- 
sume that  it  is  so.  Since,  then,  all  that  we  have  heretofore 
objected  to  it  stands  gooii,  inasmuch  as  no  exception  has 
been  taken  to  it,  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  be  added 
now  for  the  purpose  of  proving  its  anti-Christian  character. 
We  have  already  refuted  it,  an^  need  not  to  refute  it  again ; 
for  certainly  to  ignore  an  objection  is  not  to  remove  it. 
We  proceed,  therefore,  at  once  to  the  authorities  cited.* 

*  There  is  one  point,  however,  in  his  statement,  to  which  we  take  the 
liberty  of  directing  the  reviewer's  attention.  In  treating  the  subject  of 
inspiration,  and  throughout  his  article,  he  distinguishes  tiie  inteUecl  from 
the  tptritual  nature,  and  proceeds  on  tlie  assumption,  that  the  truth  may 
be  impressed  on  one's  spiritual  nature,  and  the  individual  nevertheless 
remain  intellectuallyignorant  of  it.  We  are  at  some  loss  to  understand 
this  psychology.  What  does  the  reviewer  mean  by  spiritual  ncUuret 
The  mferior  nature,  which  is  the  seat  of  concupiscence?  Of  course  not. 
The  rational  nature?  But  the  rational  nature,  if  distinguished  from  in- 
tellect or  understanding,  is  simply  ttie  wiU.  If  he  means  by  spiritual 
nature  the  will,  he  adopts  the  Socinian  view  of  inspiration,  namely,  that 
it  is  not  the  revelation  of  the  truth  to  the  intellect,  but  a  disposing  of  the 
will  to  seek  truth,  and  to  embrace  and  obey  it.  when  found.  That  is, 
inspiration  is  ethical  rather  than  intellectual   We  cannot  suppose  this  to 
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The  reviewer  cites  in  support  of  his  theory,  Petavius, 
Bellarmine,  Vasquez,  Suarez,  Cano,  Cardinal  Fisher,  St 
Vincent  of  Lerins,  St.  Augustine,  Moehler,  Dollinger,  and 
the  Count  de  Maistre, — authorities  enough  to  establish  it, 
if  they  were  really  authorities  for  it,  we  are  willing  to  con- 
cede.    But, — 

1.  The  reviewer  proposes  by  these  authorities  to  prove 
developments  in  the  sense  of  his  theory.  But  these  author- 
ities are  Christian,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
they  cannot  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  his  theory,  for 
his  theory  is  to  be  presumed  to  be  anti-Christian. 

2.  The  theory  is  confessedly  a  novelty  in  Catholic  the- 
ology ;  for  the  reviewer  says  expressly,  that  he  has  given  his 
own  view  because  none  of  his  authorities  have  drawn  out  a 
distinct  and  systematic  statement  of  it.  But  the  presump- 
tion is  against  every  novelty,  and  the  amis  probatuli  rests 
upon  its  advocates.  Consequently  the  reviewer  must  prove, 
not  only  that  his  authorities  may,  but  that  they  mti^t^  be 
understood  in  the  sense  of  his  theory,  and  cannot  possibly 
be  understood  otherwise. 

3.  Since  the  tlieory  is  a  novelty,  and,  as  a  theory,  confess- 
edly not  drawn  out  by  the  autliorities  themselves,  the 
reviewer  is  not  at  liberty  to  conclude  it  from  what  they  say, 
even  if  what  they  say  should  seem  to  imply  it.  In  under- 
standing Catholic  authorities,  when  the  point  to  be  proved 
is  H  novelty,  and  for  w^liich  we  have  no  express  authority, 
the  rule  of  strict  construction  obtains,  and  the  authorities 
arc  to  be  restricted  to  what  they  explicitly  assert;  for  it  may 
be  that  the  author  did  not  foresee  the  consequences  we  de- 
duce from  his  premises,  that,  if  he  foresaw  them,  he  denied 
their  legitimacy,  or  that,  if  lie  had  foreseen  them,  and  be- 
lieved tliem  to  be  legitimate,  he  would  have  modified  his 
premises  so  as  to  have  escaped  them.  This  rule  is  itself 
conclusive  against  the  tlieory;  for  it  confessedly  rests  on 
the  exj)licit  authority  of  no  Catholic  theologian. 

4.  Since  the  theory  is  confessedly  a  novelty,  and  the 
principal  authorities  adduced  in  its  support  all  flourished 
before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centurv,  and  some  of 


be  his  doctrine,  and  therefore  are  unable  to  iraasjine  what  it  is  be  means 
by  the  spirilual  nature,  when  distine:iiished  from  the  intellect.  We  shall 
be  obliged  to  him,  if  he  will  be  so  kind  jis  to  inform  us.  Catholic  the- 
olojry  can  hardly  nccopt  the  scntimentalism  of  Jacobi,  or  the  transcen- 
dentalism of  Sclu'lling,  Cousin,  or  CoU;ridu:e,  and  perhaps  the  reviewer 
will  find  it  is  not  useless  to  revise  his  psychology. 
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them  before  the  close  of  the  fifth,  without  its  having  been 
hitherto  deduced  from  them,  the  presumption'  is  that  thej 
do  not  warrant  it ;  for  if  they  did,  we  may  reasonably  con- 
clude that  it  would  have  been  drawn  from  them  before 
now.  It  is  true,  the  reviewer  says,  that  "it  is  in  accordance 
with,  it  is  only  an  instance  of,  the  principle  he  contends 
for,  that  development  should  be  developed  " ;  but  the  petitio 
principii  is  not  a  respectable  figure  of  logic,  and  it  is  not 
allowable  to  assume  development  as  the  medium  of  proving 
development 

5.  It  is  a  still  inrther  presiimption  against  the  supposition 
that  the  authorities  cited  warrant  the  theory,  that  no  UathoUe 
has  ever  so  held.  The  theory  is  not  only  a  novelty, — ^in 
Catholic  theology,  we  mean,  for  in  Protestantism  it  is  no 
novelty, — ^but  a  novelty  that  comes  to  us  from  without ; 
and  it  cannot  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  an  Anglican 
minister,  as  Mr.  Newman  was,  though  in  transitu  from 
heresy  and  schism  to  truth  and  unity,  however  great  his 
abilities,  deep  his  religious  feelings,  extensive  his  learning, 
or  sincere  and  honest  his  intentions,  yet  destitute  of  the 

? races  of  the  sacraments,  and  uninitiated  into  the  science  of 
latholic  theology,  should  better  understand  Catholic  theo- 
logians than  they  understand,  or  have  hitherto  understood, 
one  another. 

6.  The  more  especially  is  this  to  be  said,  when  the  theory 
is  confessedly  adopted  as  an  hypothesis,  as  an  expedient  for 
getting  rid  of  a  difficulty  which  cannot,  without  heresy,  be 
assumed  to  be  a  difiiculty  at  all.  We  are  bound,  as  Catho- 
lics to  take  our  reading  of  history  and  philosophy  from  the 
church,  and  not  our  reading  of  the  church  from  history  and 
philosophy.  The  theory  implies  that  the  teaching  of  the 
church  is  to  be  taken  from  history  and  philosophy,  and  says 
so  and  so  the  church  must  have  believed,  because  so  and  so 
history  and  philosophy,  as  we  understand  them,  teach, — ^the 
very  error  broached  by  Abelard  in  his  Introductio  ad  Theo- 
loatamy  for  which  St.  Bernard  so  sharply  censures  him,  and 
whicli  is  at  least  the  seminal  principle  of  rationalism. 

7.  We  insist  on  these  presumptions,  themselves  in  fact 
conclusive,  not  bec^ause  we  propose  to  avail  ourselves  of 
them  to  much  extent  in  solving  the  difSculties  suggested 
by  the  authorities  cited,  bat  because  we  wish  the  develop- 
mentists  to  perceive  their  exact  position  and  its  responsibil- 
ities. It  would  not  surprise  us,  if,  in  ranging  through  the 
long  catalogue  of  Catholic  theologians,  wh^  have  discussed 

Vol.  xrv— « 
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all  manner  of  snbjects,  in  every  possible  point  of  view,  and^ 
first  or  last,  emitted  many  singular  opinions,  some  half  a 
dozen  should  be  found  who  have  said  things  which  an  in- 
genious fancy  or  a  subtle  speculator  may,  ^Oien  taken  from 
their  connection,  detached  from  tlie  special  purpose  of  the 
writer,  and  from  the  general  principles  of  theological  sci- 
ence which  must  restrict  their  meaning  and  application, 
develop  into  a  sense  not  absolutely  unfavorable  to  the  the- 
ory in  question.  But  this,  if  so,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
Single  doctors  are  not  to  be  interpreted  by  a  theory  in- 
vented especially  for  their  interpretation,  but  by  a  rule 
drawn  from  the  general  current  of  theology.  What  they 
say  which  appears  exceptional,  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
reduced  to  tiie  rule,  and  what  cannot  be  so  reduced  must  be 
regarded  as  a  private  opinion,  at  best  as  a  sententia  in  eccle- 
siuj  not  as  sententia  ecdesicBy  and  therefore  as  unauthoritative, 
on  which  we  can  never  venture  to  build  any  thing  to  be  put 
forth  as  the  doctrine  of  the  church.  Nothing  is  more  un- 
scientiKc,  nothing  theologically  more  reprehensible,  than  to 
rove  through  the  multitude  of  doctors,  seize  upon  their 
private  opinions,  their  incidental  expressions,  their  obiter 
dictaj  their  special  solutions  of  special  problems,  as  primi- 
tive duta,  and  generalize  them  into  a  theory  to  he  hence- 
forth taken  as  the  sense  of  Catholic  doctors,  and  the  recog- 
nized doctrine  of  the  church  of  God.  And  yet  this  is  an 
exact  description  of  what  is  done,  or  attempted  to  be  done, 
by  Mr.  Newman  and  his  school ;  and  their  theory  is  at  best, 
in  its  most  innocent  statement,  simply  a  theory  for  proving 
that  the  aententicB  in  ecclesia  are  the  true  and  proper  aenien- 
ticB  ecclesim,  as  they  themselves  virtually,  if  not  expressly 
maintain.  What  else  is  the  meaning  of  such  a  sentence  as 
this  ?  "  In  fact,  it  is  only  in  accordance  with,  it  is  only  an 
instance  of,  the  very  principle  we  have  been  contending  for, 
that  development  should  be  developed  ;  that  a  principle  on 
which  the  church  has  ever  proceeded  [unconsciously  for 
the  most  part],  and  which  her  greatest  doctors  have  from 
time  to  time  recognized  and  fully  allowed,  should  at  last^ 
by  the  progress  of  controversy,  have  to  be  drawn  forth  into 
a  consistent  and  systematic  theory P 

l^ut,  in  addition  to  this,  we  must  remark  that  the  reviewer 
has  enumerated  in  his  article  six  classes  of  developments, 
and  confessedly  cites  authorities  for  only  the  last  two.  Whv 
is  this?  .Do  these  two  include  the  other  four?  If  so,  his 
classification  is  unscientific.     If  not,  if  the  six  classes  are 
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tnntuallv  distinguishable,  per  differentiarn,  how  conclude 
the  truth  of  the  four  from  the  proof  of  the  two  f  Is  this 
accidental,  the  result  of  a  loose  manner  of  thinking,  and  of 
an  unscientific  manner  of  writing?  or  is  it  designed,  and  in- 
tended to  enable  the  reviewer,  in  case  his  proofs  should 
turn  out  to  be  insufficient  to  prove  the  developments  in  the 

'  special  sense  to  which  he  adduces  them,  to  insist  that  he  has 
nevertheless  sustained  his  theory,  if  they  are  found  sufficient 
to  prove  them  in  some  other  sense  which  he  has  recognized  ? 

"  The  first  class  of  developments  described,  but  taken  for 
granted,  are  those  which  scandalize  us  the  most,  because 
tliey  strike  at  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  the  foundation  of 
the  Christian  profession,  are  those  on  which  Mr.  Newman 
places  the  greatest  reliance,  and  from  which  he  draws  the 
principal  illustrations  of  his  theory ;  and,  also,  because  they 
are  those  on  which  the  weight  of  authority  is  overwhelming 
against  him.  To  assume,  as  the  reviewer  does,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  was  only  imperfectly  understood  and  be- 
lieved before  the  Nicene  Council,  to  assert  of  the  ante- 
Nicene  fathers  generally,  that  in  treating  this  holy  mystery 
they  eri'ed  in  thought  and  expression,  held  opinions  sud- 
sequently  condemned  by  the  church,  and  yet  were  far  from 
^  doctrinal  error,"  and  to  assume  such  a  horrible  doctrine  aa 
a  matter  of  course,  as  a  thing  which  will  be  admitted  with- 
out controversy,  is  presuming  a  little  too  much  on  the 
ignorance,  stupidity,  or  indifference  of  the  Catholic  public. 
!U  is  not  less  scandalous  than  the  reason  the  reviewer  assigns, 
near  the  close  of  his  article,  why  his  theory,  as  some  have 
objected,  will  not  impair  the  evidences  of  Christianity; 
namely,  that  the  argument  it  impairs  can  affect  only  a 
limited  class  of  persons ;  tliat  is,  the  ignorant  may  have  as 
good  evidence  as  they  had  before !  £ut  waiving  this,  we 
come  without  further  preface  to  the  two  kinds  6t  develop- 
ments which  tlie  reviewer  does  attempt  to  prove,  and  to  the 
authorities  he  cites  in  their  support.  These  are  what  he  calls 
ethical  ^developments  and  logical  developments.  We  begin 
with  the  ethical. 

1.  An  ethical  development,  according  to  the  reviewer, 
^  arises  from  the  gradual  action  of  the  Christian  mind  upon 
revealed  truths  or  principles,"  is  ^^  the  gradual  growth  of  an 
idea  under  the  influence  of  pious  meditation  and  practical 
realization."  As  an  instance  of  what  he  means,  he  cites  the 
doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  ever-blessed 
Virgin.  His  positions  with  regard  to  this  doctrine  are  two  : 
— 1.  The  doctrine  is  an  ethical  development ;  2.  It  can  be 
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delined  to  be  of  faith.  His  conclusion  is,  if  this  can  be^ 
then  the  whole  class  of  ethical  developments.  To  prove  his 
two  positions  he  cites  Petavius,  Vasquez,  and  Suarez. 

But  what  are  these  ethical  developments  t  Whence  orig- 
inates the  idea  which  gradually  grows  under  the  influence  of 
pious  meditation  ?  Is  it  the  revfifatum  itself  ?  No  ;  for  if 
it  were,  it  would  not  be  a  development.  Is  it  an  idea  im- 
plicitly contained  in  the  revelatumf  No ;  for  if  it  were,  it 
would  be  a  logical  development,  not  ethical,  since  it  is  by  a 
logical  and  not  an  ethical  process  that  we  draw  forth  from 
one  truth  another  which  it  implicitly  contains.  What  is  it, 
then!  It  can  be  nothing  but  an  idea,  a  pious  thought, 
which  springs  up  in  the  Ohristian  mind  on  tne  occasion  of 
meditating  on  tne  revealed  truth  or  principle.  Then  it  is 
either  a  special  revelation  to  the  pious  mina,  or  it  is  an  idea 
furnished  by  the  pious  mind  itself.  In  either  case,  it  is  not 
a  doctrine  contained  in  the  word  of  God,  written  or  unwrit- 
ten, but  something  which  the  Christian  mind,  by  natural  or 
supernatural  means,  adds  to  it.  This  is  what  the  writer 
must  mean,  if  he  distinguishes,  per  differentiam^  ethical 
from  logical  developments.  The  simple  point  for  the  re- 
viewer to  prove,  then,  is,  that  an  idea  of  this  sort,  after  hav- 
ing floated  for  a  while  in  the  minds  of  the  faithful,  and  be- 
come a  prevailing  opinion,  may  be  defined  de  fide.  The 
simple  statement  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  contrary. 

Such  being  an  ethical  development,  it  will  be  seen  at  a 

fiance  that  the  reviewer,  by  assuming  the  doctrine  of  the 
mmaculate  Conception  to  be  an  ethical  development,  deniei 
it  to  be  an  apostolic  tradition,  and  supposes  it  to  be  a  mere 
pious  thought  which  some  day  sprang  up  in  some  devout 
mind  while  meditating  on  the  glorious  privileges  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  or  at  best  a  private  revelation  made  sub- 
sequently to  the  time  of  the  apostles,  and  therefore  in  either 
case  incapable  of  being  defined  defide^  because  it  has  not 
and  cannot  have  the  ^rmal  reason  of  divine  and  catholic 
faith.  This  is  a  bold  denial  to  begin  with, — a  formal 
decision,  on  private  authority,  of  a  question  which  many 
people  have  supposed  could  be  decided  only  by  the  public 
and  infallible  authority  of  the  church.  Many  of  the  faith- 
ful have  cherished  the  hope  that  the  church  would  one  da^ 
decide  the  doctrine  to  be  of  faith ;  for  they  have  believed  it 
to  be  a  doctrine  of  apostolic  tradition^  chough  less  explicitly 
recognized  by  the  early  fathers  in  their  writings  than  it  is 
now ;  for,  as  Suarez  says,  they  were  engaged  in  matters  of 
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more  pressing  moment,  having  to  defend  the  very  foun- 
dation of  the  Christian  profession  of  faith.  Perhaps  these 
will  not  agree  with  the  reviewer  in  his  decision,  which,  if 
sustained,  cuts  off  the  hope  they  have  cherished. 

Bat  do  the  authorities  sustain  the  reviewer  ?  In  order  to 
do  so,  they  must  prove  two  points : — 1.  That  the  doctrine 
is  an  ethical  development;  2.  That  it  can,  being  such,  be 
defined  of  faith.  Petavius  gives  it  as  hiB  private  opinion, 
that  the  doctrine  is  not  of  faith,  that  is,  is  not  an  apostolic 
tradition, — and  he  may  have  considered  it  to  be  something 
approaching  what  the  reviewer  calls  an  ethical  development, 
or  rather  he  in  fact  held  it  to  be  supernatural,  ana  a  pos- 
terior revelation,  by  ordinary  or  extraordinary  means,  to  in- 
dividuals ;  but  he  says  nothing  as  to  its  capacity  to  be  de- 
fined of  faith.  This  was  not  his  problem.  His  problem 
was,  how  to  account  for  a  belief  so  extended  and  so  firmly 
held,  not  taken  from  the  Scriptures,  not  known  to  be  a  doc- 
trine of  tradition,  which  has  never  been  defined  by  the 
church,  and  has  been  denied  or  doubted  by  many  eminent 
doctors  and  saints.  And  he  attempts  to  solve  it  by  repre- 
senting the  belief  to  be  revealed  in  the  sense  recognized  by 
St.  Augustine  in  the  passage  he  cites  from  him,  and  which 
he  contends  is  sufficient  to  produce  in  individuals,  without 
a  decision  of  the  church,  ^^  what  the  Greeks  call  Ttirjpoipopiaaf 
and  the  Latins  firmam  persuasumem?'^  The  presumption 
is,  that  Petavius  did  not  imply  or  believe  that  the  church 
could  decide  it  to  be  of  faith.*  The  authorities  Petavius 
cites  are  cited  to  prove  this  view,  and,  as  it  is  not  a  view  we 
now  controvert,  they  arc  not  against  us. 

Yasquez,  in  the  passage  cit^,  does  not  represent  the  doc- 
trine as  an  ethical  development ;  he  only  maintains  that  an 
argument  not  light ybr  iU  truth  may  be  collected  from  pri- 
vate revelations,  miracles,  and  the  common  consent  of  the 
faithful,  since  the  time  of  St.  Tliomas,  who  doubted  the  doc- 
trine,— a  fact  which  we  have  never  heard  questioned. 
Suarez  says  the  doctrine  may  be  defined  of  faith,  but  denies 
it  to  be  an  eOiicoL  development ;  for  he  says  expressly,  that 
to  such  a  definition  "  some  supernatural  truth  contained  im- 
plicitly in  tradition  or  Scripture"  is  necessary,  as  we  read 
m  the  place  cited  by  the  reviewer.  Here  is  all  the  proof  of 
ethical  developments  which  the  reviewer  has  adduced,  and 
it  amounts  to  nothing.   But,  even  if  his  authorities  were  ex- 

*  Fetavios,  Bt  Incarnations^  lib.  14,  cap.  3,  soc.  8-11. 
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press  to  the  points  to  which  he  adduces  tliem,  they  would 
avail  liiin  nothing,  for  he  would  have  even  then  only  an 
opinion  in  the  churchy  which  is  not  authoritative  for  doc- 
trine. 

The  reviewer  should  have  selected  an  instance  of  unques- 
tionable ethical  development,  already  defined  to  be  of  faith. 
One  such  instance  would  h^ve  decided  the  question  at  once 
and  for  ever.  Perhaps  he  had  no  such  instance  to  adduce, 
and  therefore  is  not  to  be  blamed.  As  to  the  question, 
whether  the  Immaculate  Conception  can  be  defined  of 
faith,  we  have  nothing  to  sa}' ;  for  it  is  not  the  question  be- 
fore us.  The  question  before  us  is,  whether,  if  it  be  a 
mere  ethical  development,  it  can  be  so  defined.  This  the 
reviewer  asserts,  but  fails  to  prove.  For  ourselves,  we  are 
content  to  await  the  ciction  oi  the  church,  and  not  to  take 
it  upon  us  to  advise  her  what  she  ought  to  do,  or  what  we 
wish  her  to  do.  It  is  hers  to  teach,  ours  to  believe ;  and  we 
have  no  wishes  but  hers  on  the  subject.  With  these,  when 
made  known  to  us,  we  will  do  our  best,  grace  assisting  us,  to 
comply. 

2.  So  much  for  ethical  developments ;  we  pass  now  to  the 
logical  developments.  "  The  various  kinds  of  development 
already  mentioned,"  says  the  reviewer,  "  by  bringing  con- 
sciously before  the  mind  propositions  which  before  were 
there  only  unconsciously  or  even  only  potentially  or  in 
germ,  lead  to  a  last  kind,  viz.,  logical  deductions  from, 
themselves.^^  Logical  developments  are,  then,  logical  deduc- 
tions from  developments,  that  is,  developments  of  develop- 
ments. A  slight  objection  occurs  in  limine  to  these  logical 
developments,  namely,  the  reality  of  the  developments  from 
which  they  are  logical  deductions  does  not  appear  to  be 
proved.  The  first  four  are  confessedly  left  without  proof, 
afiirmed,  in  so  far  as  developments,  gratuitously ;  and  the 
fifth,  we  have  just  seen,  is  not  sustained  by  the  authorities. 
But  let  this  pass ;  for  we  assure  our  Anglican  friends  that  it 
is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  they  seem  to  us  to  imagine 
that  substantial  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  unsubstan- 
tial premises. 

For  this  class  of  developments  the  reviewer  cites  Melchior 
(^ano,  Vasquez,  Bellarmine,  and  Suarez.  The  point  he  wish- 
es to  establish  by  these  authorities  is,  as  we  understand  it, 
that  logical  deductions  from  developments,  interveniente 
e^cleslw  deJinitio7ie^  are  defide  divina  et  catholica.  Do  these 
high  authorities  prove  this  point  ?     We  begin  with  Melchior 
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Cano,  the  writer  w^ho,  in  the  judgment  of  the  reviewer,  has 
come  nearer  than  any  other  named  to  giving  a  distinct  and 
systematic  theory  of  developments.  He  is  the  principal 
witness  introduced,  and  the  reviewer  says, — ''The  fact  of 
his  having  taken  part  in  the  Council  of  Trent  gives  of 
coarse  an  especial  weight  to  liis  judgment  on  points  such  as 
these."     Let  us  examine  his  testimonv. 

The  reviewer  has  two  points  to  make  out : — 1.  That,  in- 
tervenienie  eccle^im  deflmtioney  logical  deductions  from  de- 
velopments are  de  fide  /  and,  2.  That,  the  definition  of  the 
church  intervening,  the  developments  from  which  they  are 
deductions  are  also  de' fide.  His  doctrine  must  be,  that 
theological  conclusions  may  be  defined  of  faith,  and  when 
they  are,  they  become  the  principles  of  new  conclusions, 
and  these  again  of  another  series,  and  so  on,  for  aught  that 
appears,  ad  infi/nU/uin.  Does  Cano  say  this  ?  He  sliall  an- 
swer in  a  passage  the  reviewer  has  himself  cited.  Cano,  we 
must  premise,  is  discussing  the  formal  reason  of  faith  and  the- 
ology, and  defining  what  are  the  proper  principles  of  the 
science  of  theology,  or  from  which,  by  the  natural  light  of 
reason,  theological  conclusions  may  be  deduced.  These,  he 
says,  are  not  so  diffuse  and  ample  as  some  people  imagine ; 
and,  after  excluding  every  thing  the  ratio /(rnrwliB  of  which 
is  not  prima  Veritas  revdans  et  ecdesia  Cathdica  propo- 
nensj  he  says,  ^^  Tliey  are  all  those  things  which  are  divinely 
revealed  through  the  sacred  -authors."  He  then  proceeds  to 
define  who  are  sacred  authors,  and  restricts  them,  in  a  word, 
to  our  Lord  himself,  and  to  the  prophets  and  apostles.  Then 
follows  immediately  the  passage  cited,  the  precise  purpose 
of  which  is  to  show  that  councils,  pontiffs,  and  doctors  are 
not  sacred  authors.  Thus  he  says, — "  Although  the  author- 
ity of  councils  and  of  the  apostolic  see,  as  well  as  tlie  con- 
cert and  one  accord  of  the  saints,  makes  the  faith  of  the 
Catholic  dogma  certain,  we  do  not  therefore  accumulate 
principles  of  theology  or  extend  its  formal  reason.  Be- 
cause^ as  I  have  often  elsewhere  said,  laeither  the  council, 
nor  the  sovereign  pontiff,  nor  the  saints,  interpreters  of  the 
Scriptures,  put  forth  for  the  faithful  new  revelations  ;  but 
either  hand  down  to  posterity  integral  and  untamislicd  those 
which  the  church  has  received  from  the  apostles,  or  express 
and  interpret  them  ;  or  at  least  collect  {colligunt)  their  con- 
sequences and  things  connected  with  them,  and  manifest 
the  things  which  are  adverse  and  repugnant  to  them."* 

•De  LocU  Theoloffieis,  lib.  12,  cap.  2. 
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ThiB  is  a  faithful  and  exact  translation  of  the  passage  the 
reviewer  cites ;  and  this,  nnless  we  are  altogether  mistaken, 
is  so  far  from  sustaining  his  doctrine,  that  it  is  point  blank 
against  it.  A  better  text  against  development  we  could  not 
have  wished.  It  certainly  denies  absolutely  the  first  point, 
deductions  from  developments,  for  it  denies  all  accumula- 
tion of  principles  of  theology,  or  extension  of  its  formal 
reason. 

The  reviewer,  however,  we  infer  from  his  italics  and  his 
comment,  fancies  that  he  finds  his  developments  asserted  in 
the  third  thing  specified  which  Cano  says  is  or  may  be  done 
by  the  council,  the  pontiff,  or  the  Saints.  He  reads  colli- 
gant  where  we  read  ooUigunt^  and  seems  to  translate,  men- 
tally, colligare  consequentia,  to  deduce  consequences.  Or,  be 
It  that  he  understanas  it  to  bind  up  or  connect  with  the 
apostolic  revelations  their  consectaria  et  connexa,  we  do  not 
see  how  that  favors  development.  Who  ever  denied  to  the 
church  the  right  to  draw  inferences,  or  even  in  her  defini- 
tions to  condemn  the  denial  of  the  certain  deductions  from 
the  faith  ?  But  to  do  either  is  a  different  thing  from  defin- 
ing the  consequentia  et  connexa^  or  onneaMj  as  the  reviewer 
reads,  to  be  of  faith, — the  point  we  deny,  and  which  was  to 
be  proved. 

But  this  passage  itself  proves,  that,  in  the  view  of  Cano, 
they  could  not  be  defined  of  faith,  properly  so  called  ;  be- 
cause, if  they  could  be,  they  would,  since  they  would  then 
be  portions  of  the  Oatholic  faith,  be  principles  of  theology, 
ana  then  by  tlieir  definition  there  would  be  an  accumulation 
of  the  principles  of  theology,  or  an  extension  of  its  formal 
reason,  which  is  what  Oano  expressly  denies.  If  the  re- 
viewer had  analyzed  the  passage,  he  would  have  seen  that 
it  condemns  his  whole  theory  of  developn^ent  under  any 
and  every  possible  aspect.  There  cannot  be  development 
without  new  oredibilia^  as  the  reviewer  himself  cites  buarez 
to  prove ;  and  there  cannot  be  new  credibUia  without  an 
accumulation  of  principles  of  theology  or  an  extension  of 
its  formal  reason ;  for  each  new  credihile  becomes  a  new 
principium  ttieohgicB,  If  no  new  pri^ndpium  thedogim^ 
then  no  new  credihile^  and  then  no  development.  It  is  the 
reviewer's  own  witness  that  authorizes  this  conclusion  so  ex- 
press against  him. 

But  we  will  not  rest  on  mere  reasoning,  however  certain 
and  conclusive.  The  reviewer  would  persuade  us  that  Mel- 
ehior  Oano  held  that  theological  conclusions,  or  'deductions 
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from  tlie  faith  by  the  light  of  reason,  are  de  fide.  Now 
Cano  has  discussed  this  question  esa  profesao  in  the  fourth 
diapter  of  his  De  Zoeis  Theologicis^  the  chapter  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  one  from  which  the  reviewer  cited  three 
passages  to  prove  his  position.  The  title  of  the  chapter  is 
QiuB  9tnt  QtKBstiofieSj  seu  OondtMtones  TheologiooB,  Near 
the  dose  of  the  chapter  he  says : — 

"  Fidei  porro  qusBstio  bifariam  intelligitur:  una,  qiue  Immediate  ad 
Mem  attinet,  ut  vere  attinent  omnia,  quiB  Deus  ecclesi®  sun  verbo  edidit, 
aut  BCiipto;  altera,  quie  mediate  fidei  est,  cujusmodi  sunt  omnes  con- 
cluaiones,  quas  ordins  dudpUna  ex  iUu  prioribus  colligere  et  definire  pos- 
BumuB.  Qus,  quoniam  non  in  ae  iptii,  sed  in  aliis  tamqoam  principiis 
rerelats  a  Deo  sunt,  mediate  fidei  dicuntur  esse,  et  qui  eas  negat,  is  fldem 
negare  hoe  modo  dicitur.  Atque  equidem  illud  etiam  animadverto,  eas 
non  aba  refoTmUin  quiestiones  fidei  vocari,  qufs  vehementer  ad  ecclesisB 
doctrinam  pertinent,  fldeique  sunt  propter  afflnitatem  appendices;  non 
quod  aut  ex  m  pendeaifidee,  aut  tie  attbkUiefundiius  iUa  toUatur,  sed  quod 
affecta  ssmque  sit,  si  harum  rerum  Veritas  labeflat,  qua  illi  hssrent  et 
«d]unguntur.  Oportet  nempe  in  ecclesia  sanam  doctrinam  esse  et  ver- 
bum  sanum,  ut  apostolus  ait,  1.  ad  Tim.  1.  10,  et  alibi  passim.  Quemad- 
modum  autem  morbi  quidam  lethales  sunt;  alii  vero  non  interflciunt 
quidem  hominem,  sed  afficiunt  tamen  valetudinem;  sic  errores  quidam 
non  fidem  exstingunnt,  sed  obscurant;  non  evertunt,  sed  infirmant;  mor- 
bumque  alferant,  non  exitium.  Sicut  ergo  quod  saluti  est  noxium,  vitse 
id  quoque  noxium  est,  ita  quodcumque  sanie  doctrlnas  adversatur,  boc 
fidei  est  etiam  quodam  modo  adversum.  £x  quo  intelligitur,  quaetionee 
iUae  qum  doetrina  eeeleiiastiea  aanHatem  epeetant,  ad  fldem  in  euo  quodam 
modo  ipeetare,  9ed  nait  hujue  generie  eontrowreia*  kon  m  Fn>B  propbib, 
ead  propter  fldem  eeee  dieimue  ;  nee  qui  in  hie  errant,  eoe  inflde,  eedprmttr 
fidem  errare  exietimamue," 

And  again,  at  the  conclusion  of  one,  and  just  preceding 
another  passage  cited  by  the  reviewer,  and  which  must  have 
been  under  his  eyes, — '^  Nee  enim  sic  fidei  adhsBrescunt,  ut 
aeparari  ab  ilia  non  queant.  ^grotat  sane,  ut  ita  dicam,  in 
eorum  errore  fides,  non  perit." 

This  is  sufficient ;  for  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  add,  that 
to  deny  any  proposition  of  faith  is  mortal,  and  does  not 
merely  obscure  or  weaken  the  faith,  but  kills  it  outright. 
The  reviewer's  witness  is  decidedly  against  him;  yet  we 
^ree  that  '^  the  fact  of  the  author  having  taken  part  in  the 
G)uncil  of  Trent  of  course  gives  an  especial  weight  to  his 
judgment  on  such  points  as  tliese."  ^ 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  reviewer's  mistake.     He  ap 
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were  not  explicitly  believed  as  of  faith,  the  faith  has  grown," 
and  answers : — 

"From  what  has  been  said  the  negative  appears  to  follow;  for  the  in- 
fused wisdom  in  this  church  cannot  increase  even  esttefmve,  otherwise 
the  later  pastors  of  the  church  might  surpass  in  this  wisdom  the  apostles. 
AAab,  there  are  in  this  church  no  new  revelations,  and  therefore  no  new 
credibles.  And.  finally,  so  the  scholastics  above  cited  appear  to  think, 
Baying  that  the  faith  of  the  church  is  not  augmented  as  to  the  number 
of  credibles,  but  is  only  further  explained.  8t.  Thomas  also  says  on 
this  question,  that  nothing  is  taught  by  the  church  not  contained  In  the 
doctrine  of  the  apostles,  but  the  faith  is  further  explained  and  proposed 
to  the  faithful  on  account  of  heretics  [St.  Thomas  says,  contra  errores 
ifuurgentt*]  ;  whence  also  Waldena  says,  the  church  explains  the  ancient 
faith,  but  cannot  found  a  new  article ;  so  also  teach  Castro  and  Gang.  " 

Thus  far  Suarez  gives  the  reason  and  authorities  for  deny- 
ing that  there  can  be  any  increase  of  tlie  faith  in  the  lapse 
of  time,  even  in  the  restricted  sense  of  his  question ;  and, 
what  we  wish  our  readers  to  bear  in  mind,  for  a  reason  which 
will  by  and  by  appear,  he  understands  St.  Thomas  in  the 
very  sense  we  oureelves  did.  Is  Suarez  about  to  deny  what 
is  here  adduced  ?  Or  is  he  about  to  introduce  something 
which  will  essentially  modify  the  plain  and  natural  sense  of 
what  is  here  said?  If  he  is,  here  are  strong  reasons  and 
fearful  odds  against  him.  But  after  referring  us  to  the  part 
of  his  work  in  which  he  treats  the  subject  ex  prqfessOj  he 
continues : — 

"  I  say,  therefore,  briefly,  that  it  is  to  be  simply  asserted,  indeed,  that 
the  church  newr  gives  a  new  faith,  but  always  confirms  and  explains  the 
ancient ;  and  so  also  teach  the  ancient  fathers,  St.  Vincent  of  Lerins, 
Conir,  Prof  an.  Voe.  Nomt.  c.  7,  &c..  St.  IreniBus,  CknUr.  Hares.,  and  St. 
Jerome  on  that  Psalm,  Dominus  narrabi*.  in  Seripturis  poptdorum,  et 
principum  horum,  guifuerunt  in  ea  where  he  explains  this  word  fuerunt 
so  as  to  show  that  those  princes  were  the  apostles." 

This  is  express.  For  there  cannot  be  development  with- 
out new  credibles,  and  new  credibles,  cannot  be  proposed 
without  the  proposition  of  new  faith.  Whatever  moaifica- 
tion  of  this  Suarez  may  contend  for,  he  can  contend  for  noth- 
ing corresponding  to  the  developments  in  question,  without 
coiTtradicting  himself.     But  let  us  read  on. 

"Yet  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  still  true  that  there  is  some  proposi- 
tion— aUquam  proposiUoncm — now  explicitly  believed  of  faith,  which 
was  not  formerly  explicitly  believed  by  the  church,  although  implicitly 
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contained  in  the  ancient  doctrine.  The  examples  aboTe  cited  prove  this; 
and  it  is  best  proved  by  that  of  baptism  given  by  a  heretic  in  the  form 
of  the  church :  Whether  is  it  valid,  or  to  be  repeated  f  For  in  the  time 
of  Bt.  Oyprian  neither  was  of  faith,  and  therefore,  although  he  himself, 
and  the  pope,  St.  Stephen,  held  opposite  opinions,  they  nevertheless  re- 
mained in  the  union  of  the  same  faith,  for  St  Stephen  defined  nothing. 
But  afterwards  it  was  delivered  of  faith,  that  such  baptism  is  valid  and 
not  to  be  repeated;  and  many  similar  instances  maybe  adduced;  and 
this  unquestionably  relates  to  the  dtfining  power  of  the  church.  Kor  is 
a  new  revelation  necessary  for  this,  but  the  infallible  otManee  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  suffices  for  explicitly  defining  and  proposing  what  was 
already  implicitly  contained  in  revelation, — revekUit,  And  so  the  authors 
are  to  be  explained.  For  the  explication,  they  say,  the  church  can  make 
[iubintelUge,  propter  errorei  inaurgentea],  is  wmetimei  by  the  explication 
of  a  new  proposition  contained  in  the  ancient.  But  this  proposition  is 
never  a  new  article,  beeau$6  it  does  not  pertain  ad  materiam  vduti  tii6- 
$tarUi(Uem  of  the  faith  to  be  explicitly  believed  by  all.— for  that  was 
always  sufficiently  explained  in  the  symbol,— but  it  often  pertains  to  the 
doctrine  of  faith,  which  it  behooves  the  doctors  of  the  church  to  know 
according  to  the  varieties  and  the  necessities  of  the  times." 

Here  the  reviewer  fancies  that  lie  finds  his  theory  of  de> 
velopments  ;  but  he  is  mistaken.  Suarez  asserts  here  only 
two  things : — 1.  The  faith  may  be  further  explained  and 
proposed  contra  srrares  in8urgente9^  according  to  the 
authorities, — as  was  the  validity  of  baptism  in  the  form  of 
the  church  by  a  heretic,  against  the  error  of  St.  Oyprian, — 
as  was  the  doctrine,  that  "  in  Christ  there  are  two  natural 
wills  and  two  natural  operations,",  against  the  heresy  of  the 
monothelites, — or  as  the  doctrine,  that  ^Hhe  substance  of 
the  bread  does  not  remain  after  consecration,''  against  the 
Berengarians  and  the  consubstantiaKsts,  and  others  of  a  like 
kind ; — and,  2.  That  this  explication  is  iometimeSj  not  al- 
ways, but  sometimes,  by  the  explication  of  a  new  proposition 
contained  in  the  ancient.  Here  is  all  that  Suarez  asserts. 
The  whole  question  between  ns  and  the  reviewer  tnms  on 
this  new  propontion,  by  the  explication  of  which  the  expli- 
cation of  the  faith  is  sometimes  made  contra  erroree  insur- 
gentes.  What  is  this  new  proposition  t  First,  it  is  not  a 
proposition  of  faith,  properly  so  called,  for  Suarez  expressly 
places  it  within  the  province,  not  of  the  ecdeeia  dooena  or 
jproponens,  but  of  the  eccl^a  deiiniena^  for  he  says,  it  with- 
out any  doubt  relates  to  the  dehning  power  of  the  church. 
It  is,  tnen,  necessarily,  not  something  new  woposed  by  the 
church,  but  a  new  proposition   deji/ned  by   the  church. 
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Secondly,  it  is  never  a  new  artide^  because  it  does  not  per- 
tain ctd  materiam  veluti  substantialem  jidsi^  to  be  explicitly 
believed  by  all,  since  that  was  always  sufficiently  exfj^inea. 
It  cannot,  then,  be  a  development;  for  it  is  undeniable  that 
the  development  in  the  sense  of  the  theory  is  a  new  article, 
proposes  new  faith,  if  not  quoad  inateriam^  at  least  quoad 
Tormank,  and  it  is  precisely  of  formal  faith  Snarez  is  speak- 
ing. This  is  decisive  against  the  reviewer.  And  lastly,  it 
often  pertains  to  the  doctrine  of  the  faith,  which  it  behooves 
the  doctors  of  the  church  to  know.  Yet  not  these  at  all 
times,  but  only  juoUa  va/rietatem  et  neoeeaitoitem  Uvj^aorum, 
But,  as  the  faith  to  be  believed  by  all  was  always  sufficiently 
explained,  the  doctors  can  need  this,  not  to  propose  or  to  ex- 
plain the  hX^  propter  fideUs^  but  only  for  the  avoiding  of 
error,  or  the  defending  of  the  faith  against  errores  inewf^ 
aentes.  Make  what  you  will  of  it,  then,  its  explication  can 
be  only  the  application  of  the  faith  held  from  the  beginning 
to  the  definition  of  some  new  proposition  which  the  church, 
in  the  discharge  of  her  mission,  in  space  and  time,  encoun- 
ters ;  and  therefore  is  only  what  we  ourselves,  under  the 
head  of  negative  developments,  admitted  in  our  artide 
against  Mr.  Kewman.  Thus  far,  Suarez  not  only  does  not 
recognize  the  reviewer's  developments,  but  clearly  condemns 
them ;  for  all  the  explication  oi  the  faith,  which  he  thus  far 
admits,  is  ^?ro^^^  errores  insurgenteSj  and  such  explications 
of  new  propositions  of  the  faith  held  from  the  beginning,  as 
are  necessary  for  the  avoidance  or  the  condemnation  of 
these  errors.  Such  explications  we  of  course  admit  the 
church  can  make,  and  is  bound  to  maka  But  Suarez  con- 
cludes : — 

"  In  fine,  as  to  what  relates  to  the  apostles,  we  may  distinguish  a  two- 
fold order  of  propositions  which  are  explicitly  believed  in  the  lapse  of 
time ;  for  wme  pertain,  as  it  were,  to  the  subetance  of  the  mysteries, — 
as  in  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation.  Okriit  has  Uoo  tnlls, — and  in  that  of 
the  Eucharist,  t^  mbttaneeof  the  bread  does  not  remain  after  eontecraium, 
^kc. ;  and  we  must  belieye  thorn  of  thie  kind  were  known  by  the  apoetlea 
not  only  implicitly,  but  explicitly;  because  they  had  the  fullest  under- 
standing of  the  Scriptures  and  all  the  mysteries  which  pertain  to  the  tra- 
dition of  faith.  But  the  others  are  eanUngeni  prapoeUione  of  tehai  in  the 
time  qf  the  cvpoeUet  had  not  yet  happened, — ^such  as  ihie  man  (Pius  IX., 
for  instance)  is  pope,  ihie  council  is  a  true  council.  &c. ;  and  it  was  not 
necessary  that  the  apostles  should  have  known  these  explicitly,  it  suf- 
ficed to  know  them  In  the  universal ;  for  it  was  not  necessary  that  all 
future  things  should  be  revealed  to  them.    And  in  thia  way,  perhaps. 
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authorities  say  the  church  can  make  propter  hmreticos — is 
ever  a  new  article,  and  does  so  on  the  ground  that  it  never 
pertains  (id  materiam  veltUi  svhstanttalein  jidei.  Either, 
then,  Snarez  contradicts  himself,  which  it  will  not  da  to 
suppose,  or  the  first  order  of  propositions  explicitly  believed 
in  tne  lapse  of  time,  and  which  include  what  Mr.  Newman 
and  his  mends  call  developments,  belong  veluti  ad  substanr 
Ham  mysteriorunL  and  were  explicitly  known  by  the  apos- 
tles and  always  sufficiently  explained,  quoad  fideles.  Then 
the  explicitness  acquired  in  the  lapse  of  time,  which  he 
predicates  of  them,  can  be  explicitness  only  eontra  errorea 
wnsurgentes^  which  is  the  express  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas, 
and  which  we  maintain.  Mr.  Newman  and  his  friends 
evidently  cannot  assert  developments  on  the  authority  of 
Suarez,  for  the  doctrines  they  term  developments  he  asserts 
positivelv  were  explicitly  known  by  the  apostles,  and  al- 
ways sumciently  explained,  and,  moreover,  excludes  from 
these  the  new  pi^oposition  by  the  explication  of  which  the 
faith  is  sometimes  further  explained  on  account  of  errors 
which  spring  up.* 

Moreover,  we  are  compelled  so  to  understand  Suarez,  not 
from  his  own  words  only,  but  in  order  to  save  him  from 
contradicting  the  express  testimony  of  Scripture,  of  Pope 
Agatho,  and  the  sixth  cBcnmenical  council.  He  gives  as  an 
example  of  his  first  order  of  propositions,  the  doctrine  that 
Christ  has  two  wiUa.  -If  we  suppose  him  to  maintain  that 
this  was  only  implicitly  believed  at  first,  and  has  been  ex- 
plicitly believed  only  in  the  lapse  of  time,  we  must  suppose 
nim  to  maintain  that  it  was  not  de  fide  prior  to  its  definition 
against  the  monothelites,  and  then  that  before  that  definition 
the  dogma  of  the  monothelites  was  not  a  heresy, — a  prop- 
osition which  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  Suarez  was 
the  man  to  maintain ;  for  we  say  with  Toumely, — "  Con- 
tendimus  cum  Scrutinii  doctrinarum  auctore  [Antonio  de 
Panormo]  anteoedenter  ad  sextum  concilium  oecumenicum 


*Thi8  is  coDcluBive  aeaiDst  the  reviewer.  He  must  sa^.  either  that 
his  developments  are  included  in  the  first  order  of  propositions  defined 
by  Suarez,  or  that  they  are  not.  If  he  says  the  latter,  he  must  concede 
at  once  thAt  Suares  is  against  him,  because  he  excludes  them  from  the 
number  of  propositions  which,  Suarez  says,  are  explicitly  believed  in 
the  lapse  of  time;  if  he  says  the  former,  which  he  does  and  must,  if  he 
pretends  to  cite  the  authority  of  Suarez  in  his  favor,  he  must  also 
concede  that  Suarez  is  against  him,  for  then  he  expressly  says  they  were 
explicitly  known  by  the  apostles,  and  always  sufficiently  explained. 
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IB,  then,  restricted  to  this  class  of  propositions,  which  per- 
tain rather  to  the  mission  of  the  churcli  in  space  and  time, 
than  to  her  faith,  strictly  so  called,  and  are,  therefore,  prop- 
ositions oi  facts  rather  than  of  law.  The  reviewer  will 
find  them  mscussed  at  great  length  under  the  head  of  Dog- 
matic Facta  by  almost  any  of  our  modem  theologians ;  and 
if  he  attends  to  the  controversy  which  grew  out  of  the  con- 
demnation of  the  five  propositions  from  the  book  of  Jan- 
senins,  he  will  find  much  to  satisfy  him  that  his  doctrine 
of  development  cannot  be  admitted  by  Catholic  theology. 
So  far  as  concerns  ourselves,  we  admit  the  doctrine  of 
Suarez  with  regard  to  these  contingent  propositions,  for  it  is 
only  the  application  of  the  revelation  of  the  universal  to 
the  particular,  which,  in  our  last  article,  we  conceded  might 
be  made  with  the  certainty  of  faith ;  for  what  is  revealed 
as  the  particular  in  the  universal,  or  as  the  part  in  the  whole, 
we  concede,  being  formally  revealed,  is  accedente  ecdesim 
definiticne^  defiae. 

If  the  reviewer  had  attended  to  the  sense  of  Suarez,  he 
would  have  seen  that  what  Suarez  contends  for  is  nothing 
but  his  own  third  class  of  developments,  namely,  the  author- 
itative application  of  old  principles  to  new  cases,  which  even 
the  reviewer  himself  seems  to  doubt  can  be  mstde  with  the 
certainty  of  faith ;  for  he  represents  it  as  only  "  the  opinion 
of  many  theologians."  Is  the  reviewer  turning  against  him- 
self ?  feut,  by  the  way,  who  before  ever  regfuxled  the  ap- 
plication of  the  faith  to  the  definition  of  a  new  question  as 
a  development  of  doctrine  t  In  making  such  application 
there  is  no  development  of  the  faith,  for  the  decision  re- 
quires only  the  application  of  the  standard  which  the  church 
has  had  from  tlie  beginning  in  Scripture  and  tradition. 
Suppose  the  church  knows  the  faith  beforehand ;  she  then 
knows  all  that  she  needs  to  know  in  order  to  decide  in  re- 
lation to  any  question  what  the  faith  is,  or  what  it  is  not. 
The  question  is  always  one  of  identity.  She  knows  always 
what  18  not  faith  by  knowing  what  is  faith,  as  Ghod  knows 
evil  by  knowing  its  opposite,  good. 

But  we  have  almost  lost  sight  of  logical  developments  in 
following  Suarez,  who  was  cited  to  prove  them.  As  logical 
deductions  from  developments  we  may  dismiss  them  with- 
out further  comment,  for  the  reviewer  has  cited  no  author- 
ity for  them,  and  his  own  witness,  Cano,  positively  denies 
tliem.  One  word,  however,  on  logical  conclusions,  properly 
so  called,  and  we  will  conclude  this  part  of  the  discussion. 

Vol.  XIV— T 
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The  reviewer  has  cited  I?ellannine  in  a  p2i8.sage  which  we 
shall  cite  at  length,  in  a  moment^  against  his  conclusion,  to 
prove  that  what  is  evidently  deduced  from  the  word  of  God, 
written  or  unwritten,  or  what  is  revealed  only  mediately  in 
Scripture  or  tradition,  \%dejide^  which  appeara  at  first  view  to 
be  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  we  maintain,  and  for  the 
reviewer.  But  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  there  is  a  class  of 
deductions  which  are  dejide^  snch  as  are  evidently  deduced 
from  premises,  both  of  which  are  revealed  truths.  With  re- 
gard to  these  there  is  no  dispute  witli  the  reviewer.  Bo- 
sides  tliese  there  are  what  ai'e  called  '^theological  conclu- 
sions," or  conclusions  evidently  deduced  from  premises,  one 
of  which  is  defide^  the  other  certain  by  the  natural  light  of 
reason.  These,  again,  are  divided  into  two  classes, — those 
in  which  the  conclusion  is  revealed  as  the  part  in  the  whole, 
or  the  singular  in  the  universal,  as  Chrint  died  for  me  is  re- 
vealed in  the  proposition,  Christ  died  for  all  m^en;  and  those 
which  are  revealed  only  as  the  effect  in  the  cause,  or  the 
property  in  the  essence,  as  Christus  est  risibilis  is  revealed 
m  the  proposition,  Christus  est  homo.  The  first  of  these 
two  classes,  it  will  be  seen,  are  the  contingent  propositions 
of  which  Suarez  speaks,  and  which  he  contenas,  trUerven- 
iente  ecclesim  dejmitione^  are  defide.  With  regard  to  these, 
again,  we  have  no  controversy  with  the  reviewer ;  for  though 
they  are  not  explicitely  revealed  quoad  nos,  the^jr  are  for- 
fnally  revealed,  and  have  the  raiio  formalis  fdei.  The  con- 
troversy turns  on  this  second  class.  These  we  deny  to  be 
of  faith,  because  they  are  not  revelata.  Thus,  Omnis  homo 
est  risbilis:  atqui  Christus  est  h/mu> ;  ergo^  Christus  est 
risbilis.  Ilere  the  conclusion  is  evidently  not  revealed ; 
for  the  fact  on  wliich  it  depends  for  its  cause,  namely,  that 
risibility  is  a  property  of  human  nature,  is  not  a  revealed 
truth,  and  is  certain  only  with  the  certainty  of  natural  rea- 
son ;  consequently,  the  conclusion  is  certain  only  with  the 
certainty  of  natural  reason.  It  is  revealed  that  Christ  is  a 
man,  but  the  truth  we  apply  to  him,  for  the  reason  that  he 
is  a  man,  is  not  revealea,  nor  made  more  certain  by  the 
truth  that  is  revealed.  That  conclusions  of  this  class  are  not 
de  'fide^  prior  to  the  definition  of  the  church,  is  certain. 
Thus  Tonrnely,  t^ii  supra: — "  Conclusiones  m^re  et  vere 
theologicas  ex  duabus  pi*8Bmissis,  quarum  una  est  de  fide,  al- 
tera vero  lumine  naturali  nota,  certo  et  evidenter  deductas, 

non  esse  de  fide Ita  Gregorius,  Major,  Gabriel, 

Gajetanus,  et  Thomistss,  Salamanticenses,  Oardmalis  de  Lu- 
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go,  Lorca,  Valentia,  Molina,  Antonius  de  Panormo,  et  alii 
passim,  quos  refert  et  sequitnr  Suare&^  Disput  3,  de  Fide^ 
sect.  11,  nu.  3,  7,  et  10."  Here  is  the  authority  of  Saarez 
himself,  and  we  have  already  had  that  of  Gano,  tnat  tlieolog- 
ieal  conclasions  are  not  defide^  at  least  prior  to  the  definition 
of  the  church,  and  we  have  found  no  theologian  who  con- 
tends that  they  are. 

But  if  they  are  not  revealed  truths, — ^if  they  are  truths 
oertain  only  with  the  certainty  of  natural  reason, — ^they  can- 
not, without  gratia  inspinmonisj  be  defined  dejidef  for 
the  ratio  formalis  Jidei  is,  as  St.  Thomas  teaches,  J7rima  Veri- 
tas reveumsy  and,  as  all  agree,  of  divine  and  Catholio  faith, 
prima  veritaa  revdans  et  ecdesia  propanens.  But  these, 
not  being  revealed  truths,  want  the  nrst  essential  condition, 
the  prima  veritaa  or  Deus  revelanSy  and  therefore  cannot  be 
of  faith.  In  proof  of  our  conclusion  we  cite  a  passage  from 
Bellarmine,  a  part  of  which  the  reviewer  has  cited  to  prove 
the  contradictory. 

"  Prima  i^tur  regula  est,  Qaando  univerBa  eodesia  aliquid  tamquam 
lldei  dogma  amplectitur,  qaod  non  invenimus  in  divinis  litteriB,  Decease 
est  dioere,  ex  apostolorum  traditione  id  haberi.  Ratio  hujos  est,  quia 
cum  ecclesia  universa  errare  non  possit,  cum  sit  oolumna  etftrmamentum 
veritaiit,  1  Tim  8.  et  cum  de  ea  dictum  sit  a  Domino,  Matt.  16,  Portm 
iitferi  non  prendMurU  adtenut  earn;  certe  quod  ecclesia  da  fide  sue  credit, 
mne  diibio  ^  defids;  at  niliil  est  de  fide,  nisi  quod  Deus  per  apostoloa  aut 
prophetas  revelavit,  aut  quod  evidenter  inde  deducitur.  Non  enim  no- 
vis  revelationibus  nunc  regitur  ecdesia,  sed  in  lis  permanet  qutt  tradi- 
deruDt  illi,  qui  ministri  fuerunt  sermonis,  et  propterea  dicitur,  Eph.  2. 
.^difioaia  tupra  fundafnejUum  apoMorum  ei  prophetarum.  Igitur  ilia 
omnia,  qua  ecclesia  fide  tenet,  tradita  sunt  ab  apostolis,  aut  prophetis. 
aut  scripto,  aut  verbo.  Talis  est  perpetua  virginitas  beats  Marias, 
numerous  libromm  canonieorum,  ei  similia."  De  V&rbo  Dei,  lib.  4, 
cap.  9. 

This,  if  we  understand  it,  is  conclusive.  The  church  can- 
not define  that  to  be  of  faith  which  she  does  not  believe  to 
be  of  faith  ;  for  her  definition  is  only  the  solemn  profession 
of  her  faith  on  the  point  defined.  She  cannot  believe  that 
to  be  of  faith  which  is  not  of  faith.  These  conclusions  arc 
confessedly  not  of  faith  before  she  defines  them,  and  there- 
fore she  cannot  define  them  to  be  of  faith ;  otherwise  she 
could  solemnly  profess  to  believe  what,  at  the  time, 
she  does  not  and  cannot  believe.  Thus,  again,  Tournely. 
vibi  evpra^ 
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"  Seiitentiam  banc  exponit  et  probat  Serutinu  auctor,  cap.  8,  art.  5, 
DU.  19-22,  et  pro  bac  citat  Woldensem,  Alphonsum  a  Caatro,  Lorcam, 
Oanum,  et  Tbomistaa  communiter,  Molinam,  Valentiam,  Hurtadum, 
TanDerum,  Ac.  In  banc  senteDtiam  coincidit  opinio  illustrissimi  Tute- 
lensis  episcopi,  in  suo  de  elementis  theoloj^Icls  tractatu»  ubi  docet,  id 
numquam  eomnUUere  poMse  eedesinm,  ut  mercu  condtuhnen  theologiean  tarn- 
guam  adfidem  OcUhoUeam  pertineant,  dedaret." 

To  the  same  effect  Veroniiie,  in  his  De  liegiUa  Fidei 
OcUholicoB,  cap.  1,  sect.  1  et  2.  '^  Illud  onme  et  Bolum  est 
de  fide  catbohca,  qnod  est  revelatum  in  verbo  Dei,  et  propos- 
ituin  omnibus  ab  ecclesia  Catholica." — "Duo  debent  con- 
junctim  adessc,  quo  doctrina  aliqna  sit  fidei  catholicsB.  Al- 
teram, ut  sit  revclata  a  Deo,  per  prophetas,  apostolos,  seu 
auctores  canonicos.  Alterum,  ut  sit  proposita  ab  ecclesia. 
Si  utrumque  adsit  alicui  doctrinsB,  ilia  fide  divina  et  ca- 
tholica  est  credcnda ;  si  alteram  desit,  seu  revelatio,  seu  propo- 
sitio  ecclesisB,  non  est  fide  divina  et  catholica  credcnda." 
This  tract  of  Veronius  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Brothers  Walenburch,  that  they  adopted  it  in  place  of  one  of 
their  own.  To  the  same  effect  also  we  may  reier  to  Melchior 
Cano, — already  cited  through  Antonius  de  Panormo,  an 
acute  and  learned  author,  who  was  Consultor  to  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Index,  and  Qualljieator  fnquisitionis  RorruBy 
— De  Locis  Theologicis^  lib.  12,  cnp.  2,  a  good  anthorit^r  iu 
the  estimation  of  our  friend  the  uevelopmentist.  Silvius, 
also,  a  passable  authority,  may  be  adduced,  Samma^  2^  2, 
Qu8Bst.  1,  ai't.  7 : — "  ErcU  quideni  fidei^  j^uaqiuim  defini- 
retur  ab  ecclesia^  et  consequenter  oppositum  tenetites  iam 
turn  emibiaiit  infide^  sed  inculpabihter ;  quia  non  errabant 
in  fide  definita  et  declarata.^  We  may  also  cite  St. 
Thomas,  althougli  the  reviewer  does  not  appear  to  esteem 
him  very  hiehly : — "  Sic  igitur  in  fide  si  cousideremus 
formalem  rationem  objecti,  nihil  est  aliud  quam  i^erUas 
prima.  Non  enim  fides  de  qua  loquimur,  asseutit  alicui, 
nisi  quia  est  a  Deo  revelatum.  Summa^  S,  £y  Quesst.  1,  art. 
1.  And,  finally,  we  cite  the  following  from  St.  Augustine, 
which  we  find  in  Bellarmine : — "  Si  quis  sive  de  Christo, 
sive  de  ejus  ecclesia,  sive  de  quacunque  alia  re,  guee  pertinet 
ad  fidem,  vitamque  nostram  [vestram,  ed.  Maur.l,  non 
dicam,  si  nos,  sed  quod  Paulus  adjicit,  Si  an^elu^  ae  cado 
vobia  annuntiaverlt.  prmterqvarn  quod  in  Scripturia  legal- 
ibvs^  et  EoangeliciH  accepistis^  anathema  ait.^^  St.  Aug.,  lib. 
3,  Contr.  Litt.  Petil,^  cap.  6. 

We  might  multiply  authorities  on  this  point  to  any  ex- 
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tent,  but  these  mnst  BuiBoe  for  the  present.  If  theological 
-oonclnsions  themselves,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  sucli 
•conclosions,  are  not  dsfidsy  do  not  pertain  to  the  dbjeotutt) 
fnai&riale  fidei,  then  a  fortiori  not  logical  dednctions  from 
them.  Consequently  our  friend's  class  of  logical  develop- 
ments dissolve,  and, 

"  Like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  visioiif 
Lea^e  not  a  wrack  behind." 

We  have  said  for  the  reason  that  they  are  ettch  condu- 
^iona:  for  nobody  qaestions,  that  propositions,  dogmas, 
articles,  which  are  a  parte  rei  logical  oondusions  from 
others,  may  be  proposed  and  defined  defide;  or  that  the 
fact  that  they  are  logical  conclusions  may  be  appealed  to  by 
the  church  and  by  doctors,  as  evidence  of  their  truth,  and 
as  a  conclusive  reason  why  they  must  be  believed,  and  can- 
not be  denied  without  injury  to  the  faith ;  but  the  church 
ean  never  appeal  to  this  ract  as  the  motive  of  her  decision, 
since  the  faith  can  never  be  discursive,  and  the  Holv  Ghost 
does  not  need  syllogisms.  The  conclusions  are  dehned,  ex 
parte  definierUis^  to  be  of  faith,  not  hecauee  they  are  conclu- 
sions, but  because  they  are  revel-ata,  and  have  the  formal 
reason  of  faith,  Deus  revelans.  The  church  often  prefaces 
her  decisions  by  arguments,  drawn  sometimes  from  reason, 
sometimes  from  tradition,  more  frequently  from  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  bat  she  does  so  in  respect  of  those  who  are  to  receive 
her  decision,  not  to  set  forth  her  own  motives,  for  the 
motive  of  her  decision  is  always  visum  est  Spiritui  Sa/ncto 
4A  nobis.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  neglect  to  consider  this  very  obvious  fact  is  one  of  tli  * 
most  active  causes  of  the  mistakes  and  false  reasoning  of  th^ 
developmentists  in  regard  to  theological  conclusions. 

We  nave  but  brief  space  to  remark  on  the  other  author- 
ities cited,  and  who  are  cited,  not  to  prove  any  particular 
point,  but  developments  in  general.  Moehler  was  a  distin- 
guished theologian,  but  ne^s  to  be  read  with  care,  and  to 
be  cited  with  caution,  not  so  much  because  he  is  not  sound, 
as  because  he  deviates  much — ^at  least  in  the  English  trans- 
lation, and  we  have  not  read  him  in  the  original — ^from  thi* 
usual  mode  of  presenting  Catholic  truth,  and  from  the  ordi- 
nary language  of  theologians.  Tlie  passage  cited,  howevei*. 
confirms  our  doctrine.  Thus  he  says, — "  One  doctrine  of 
faith  hath  subsisted,  and  must  subsist,  through  the  whole 
history  of  the  church.      We  will  not  and  cannot  hfirt^e 
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othervoise  than  as  our  fathers  have  believed^  Wo  can  con- 
ceive nothing  more  express  against  development  than  this. 
What  follows  speaks  only  of  the  progress  that  is  made,  not 
in  thQ/aithj  but  in  aoieiice^  in  the  scientific  view  which  the 
mind  takes  of  the  several  articles  of  faith  in  their  mutual 
relations,  in  their  connections,  and  general  bearings, — that 
is,  as  we  said,  a  progress  uot  in  the  faith,  bnt  in  that  which  is 
not  it;  and  in  this  very  sense,  Moehler,  the  reviewer's  own 
witness,  understands  St.  Yincent  of  Lerins,  as  appears  from 
the  citation  itself.  That  by  this  the  faith  gains  m  clearness, 
light,  evidence, — ^in  its  relations,  not  in  ae^ — we  suppose  few 
have  been  disposed  to  deny. 

The  reviewer  cites  anew  a  passage  from  St.  Yincent  of 
Lerins,  which  we  onrselves  cited,  Gomm.  1,  cap.  23,  bnt 
wholly  disregards  wKkt  precedes  and  follows  it,  and  which 
must  be  taken  into  the  account,  if  we  wish  to  determine  its 
sense.  St.  Yincent  of  Lerins  most  certainly  does  speak  of  a 
gairiy  profit^  or  increase  [profectuajidei']  of  the  faith  in  the 
process  of  time.  Nobody  denies  this.  But  what  does  he 
mean  ?  He  himself  tells  us,  in  the  clauses  which  the  re- 
viewer discreetly  suppresses,  and  in  what  immediately  fol- 
lows:— "Fas  est  xitenim  prisca  ilia  ccslestis  philosophies 
dogmata  processu  temporis  excurentur,  limentur,  poliantur; 
sea  nefas  est  ut  commutentur,  ncfas  ut  detruncentur,  aut 
mutilentur.  Accipiant  licet  evidentiam^  Iv^etn^  cKstino- 
tionenij  sed  rctineant  necesse  est  plenitudinem,  integritatem^ 
)roprietatem."  Here  the  holy  doctor  defines  what  the 
aitli  gains,  namely,  evidence^  lights  distinction.  Does  the 
reviewer  maintain  that  the  evidence,  light,  distinction,  f  ur- 
ni^ed  to  the  faith  by  science  and  study,  are  a  progress  in 
the  faith,  or  sapientia  infusa  itself  ?  Are  they  not  evidently 
a  progress,  a  development,  not  in  it,  but  in  that  wliich  is 
not  it,  and  which  is  ^clearly  distinguishable  from  it?  If 
so,  were  we  deserving  the  reviewer's  sneer  for  representing 
the  gain  of  the  faith  to  be  only  in  relation  to  that  which  is 
not  faith? 

Of  De  Maistre  we  have  little  to  say.  He  is  neither  a 
father  nor  a  doctor  of  the  church ,  he  writes  as  a  statesman 
and  politician,  not  as  a  theologian  ;  and  is  always  more  com- 
mendable for  the  rectitude  of  his  heart,  and  for  his  erudition, 
than  for  the  critical  exactness  of  either  his  thought  or  ex- 
pression. The  passage  cited,  when  the  motive  with  which 
it  was  written  is  taken  into  the  account,  may  be  easily  har- 
monized with  the  doctrine  we  set  forth,  but,  as  we  siiould 
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never  think  of  citing  the  distingnished  author  as  a  theo- 
lopcal  authority,  there  is  no  necessity  of  doing  it  Cardinal 
Fisher,  if  correctly  cited,  which  we  very  much  doubt,  was 
wrong  in  his  facts,  and  his  opinion  only  goes  to  the  point, 
that  every  portion  of  the  faith  may  not  be  equally  known  at 
all  times  by  every  individual  teacher,  nor  in  all  times  and 
places  set  n)rth  in  the  same  special  prominence, — a  fact  of 
which  we  need  not  go  far  to  find  an  illustration.  The  cita- 
tion from  St  Augustine  is  only  to  the  same  effect ;  or,  at 
most,  to  the  effect,  that,  in  some  portion  of  the  church, 
some  things,  more  immediately  connected  with  the  prac- 
tice than  with  the  dogmata  of  the  church,  may  become  ob- 
scured, and  so  obscured  that  a  man  who  errs  in  respect  to 
tliem  may  be  inculpable,  till  the  matter  is  investigated, 
thoroughly  sifted,  or  an  authoritative  decision  on  the  sub- 
ject is  had.  St  Augustine  brings  forward  this  as  a  ground  on 
which  to  excuse  St  Cyprian,  and  Bossuet  takes  the  same 
view  in  his  correspondence  with  Leibnitz ;  but  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  holy  aoctor  does  not  depend  much  upon  this, 
and  that  he  relies  at  last  almost  entirely  on  St  Cyprian's 
martyrdom  as  washing  out  his  fault  in  his  blood.  We  have 
found  in  St.  Augustine  no  hint  that  the  baptism  in  question 
was  not,  in  St.  Cyprian's  time,  defide.  The  passage  from 
DoUinger  says  notning  more  than  we  have  ourselves  said  in 
both  01  our  previous  articles  against  developments. 

We  here  close  our  comments  on  the  sample  of  the  Cath- 
olic authority  on  which  the  principle  of  development  rests. 
Of  the  authorities  cited,  not  one  is  express  for  the  reviewer; 
De  Maistre  is  not  himself  authority,  and  as  he  cites  no  au- 
thority for  his  opinion,  it  is  of  no  avail,  even  if  it  must  be 
understood  in  the  sense  of  the  reviewer,  which  we  deny. 
Yasqnez,  as  cited,  may  be  interpreted  to  favor  a  collateral 
point,  but  nothing  proves  that  hemt^^  Dollinger,  Cardinal 
Fisher,  and  Petavins  are  not  for  him ;  St  Augustine,  St 
Vincent  of  Lerins,  Suarez,  Bellarmine,  and  Melchior  Cano 
are  decidedly  against  him ;  and  yet  this  is  a  sam^ple  of  the 
high  Catholic  authority  on  whicn  the  principle  rests  I  In 
this  we  are  happy  to  agree  with  the  reviewer. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  dispose  of  the  remarks  which 
the  reviewer  offers  on  the  testimonies  we  introduced.  He 
can  find  only  three :  a  condemned  proposition,  a  citation 
from  St  Thomas,  and  anotlier  from  Bossuet  So  he  counts 
for  nothing  the  express  testimony  of  St.  Vincent  of  Lerins, 
who  lays  down  the  rule,  ut  cum.  aicas  n^yve^  non  dicas  nova; 
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for  nothing,  the  testimony  of  holy  fathers  and  councils  cited 
by  Bossaet  But  let  this  pass.  In  regard  to  the  first,  he 
"desiderates  a  reference,'' which  he  shall  ha^e,  if  he  will 
inform  us  in  how  many  different  senses  the  term  soienoe  of 
morals,  taken  strictly,  may  be  used,  or  is  used  by  Catholic 
theologians. 

To  me  citation*  from  St.  Thomas,  express  to  our  })urpo8o, 
he  replies  : — "  The  passage  from  St  Thomas,  it  will  nave 
been  seen,  is  quotea  also  by  Suarez  in  the  passage  above 
cited  ;  and  he  says  it  must  l)e  understood  in  that  very  sense 
to  which  Mr.  Brownson  regards  it  as  the  contradictory."  It 
will  have  been  seen,  as  we  requested  our  readers  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  Suarez  says  no  such  thing,  but  cites  St.  Thomas 
in  the  very  sense  we  did.  The  assertion  of  the  reviewer 
we  must  regard  as  a — development. 

As  to  Bossuet,  the  reviewer  says  his  testimony  is  suspi- 
cious. He  was  a  Gallican,  liad  a  case  to  make  out, — that  of 
"  preserving  a  merely  external  and  hollow  similarity  with 
earlier  times," — was  at  issue  with  the  profoundly  learned 
Pctavius,  and  actually  joined  in  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Bull,  an 
Anglican  schismatic,  for  his  defence  of  the  Nicene  creed. 
This,  it  strikes  us,  has  been  said  inconsiderately.  Bossuet  is 
high  Catholic  authority,  and,  on  a  point  of  faith  which  he 
has  treated  exprofe%BO^  second  to  none  in  modern  times.  lie 
was  eminent  amon^  the  most  eminent;  he  was  the  un- 
wearied and  successful  defender  of  the  faith  against  enemies 
within  and  enemies  without,  and  the  whole  Catholic  world 
has  been  eager  to  acknowledge  the  services  he  rendered  to 
his  religion  ;  he  has  never  been  convicted,  and,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  extends,  never  accused,  of  a  single  error  on  a 

Eoint  of  Catholic  faith  ;  and  his  works  are  a  vast  treasure- 
ouse  of  profound  and  varied  erudition, — of  philosophy, 
history,  eloquence,  and  piety.  It  will  not  be  to  the  re- 
viewer's credit  to  call  the  testimony  of  such  a  man  %\iApir 
ouma  /  for  most  people  will  be  inclined  to  regard  him  as  a 
better  authority,  on  any  point  of  Catholic  faith  and  theology, 
than  our  recent  converts  from  Oxford  ;  and  if  they  are  found 
maintaining,  as  they  are,  by  the  concession  of  the  reviewer, 
a  doctrine  contradictory  to  his,  suspicion  will  be  more  likely 
to  light  on  them  than  on  him. 

But  the  reviewer  is  apparently  mistaken  as  to  the  affair 
of  Petavius.  We  have  before  us,  in  his  first  Admonition 
to  ProtestantSy  Bossuet's  defence  of  Petavius,  where  he 
vindicates  him,  in  the  words  of  Petavius  himself,  from  ever 
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holding  or  countenanciii£^  the  doctrine  he  was  accused  of 
holding,  and  for  which  toe  reviewer  wonld  by  implication 
claim  him  as  anthority.  Petavins  never  held  the  doctrine 
of  development,  but  has  given,  in  his  Preface  to  his  De 
Trinitate^  a  most  masterly  refutation  of  it  Besides,  he  re- 
tracted, as  Father  Zaccaria,  in  a  little  apologetic  appendix 
to  the  Preface^  jost  mentioned,  informs  as,  the  chapters — 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  of  the  first  book,  De  Trinitate — ^in 
which  he  had  cast  some  suspicion  on  the  orthodoxy  in 
thought  or  expression  of  a  very  few  of  the  ante-Nicene 
fathers:  and  ttiose  very  fathers  Zaccaria,  in  his  notes  to 
those  cnapters,  has  successfully  vindicated  from  all  snspi* 
cion.  We  refer  the  reviewer  to  the  Works  of  Petavius, 
folio  edition.  Vol.  IL,  Venetiis,  1757. 

That  Bossuet  joined  in  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Bull  for  his 
defence  of  the  Nicene  creed  we  liave  no  authority  for 
denving;  but  Bull  in  that  work  was  simply  defending  a 
Catholic  dogma — the  foundation  of  the  profession  of  the 
ChristiAn  faith — and  Catholic  fathers  with  Catholic  argu- 
ments, not  his  Anglicanism.  Does  the  reviewer  think 
Bossuet  could  not  with  a  good  conscience,  thank  him  for 
this?  Be  it  so.  Tlie  reviewer  rejects  the  testimony  of 
Bossuet.  Then  Bossuet  was  wrong.  Then  the  Protestant 
minister,  Jurieu,  who  maintained  tlie  opposite  doctrine,  was 
right.  The  reviewer,  then,  sides  with  the  Protestant,  whose 
purpose  was  to  overthrow  Catholicity,  asrainst  the  Catholic 
bishop  who  was  defending  it.  Again ;  Bossuet  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  Leibnitz  on  the  Prf^ect  qf  Union^  asserts 
in  still  clearer  and  more  distinct  terms  the  same  doctrine  as 
that  of  the  Catholic  Church :  Leibnitz,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  an  argument  against  the  infallibility  of  tne  church, 
denies  that  it  is  the  doctrine  on  which  she  has  proceeded, 
and  cites  the  very  instances  the  reviewer  cites  against  us,  to 
prove  it.  But  Bossuet  was  wrong ;  therefore  I^ibnitz  was 
right,  and  the  reviewer  sides  with  the  rationalistic  Leib- 
nitz opposing,  against  the  Catholic  bishop  defending,  the 
church  I  This  is  no  scandal.  The  scandal,  it  appears,  is 
only  in  thanking  the  schismatic  or  the  heretic,  wlien  he  is 
defending  a  Catholic  dogma  and  Catholic  fathers  with  Cath- 
olic arguments. 

As  to  Bossuet's  Grallicaiiism  we  have  nothing  to  say,  for 
it  does  not  relate  to  a  question  of  faitli.  We  are  ourselves 
ultramontane,  of  the  extreme  right ;  but  Grallicans  are  Cath- 
olics as  well  as  we,  and  have  the  same  right  to  maintain 
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their  opinion  that  we  liave  to  maintain  onrs.  We  have  no 
right  to  condemn  a  man  whom  the  church  does  not  con- 
demn ;  and  certainly  we  shall  not  coincide  with  the  reviewer 
in  the  doctrine,  that  a  man  who  has,  as  we  believe,  erred  in 
a  matter  of  opinion  can  never  be  cited  as  authority  on  a 
question  of  faith  in  which  it  has  never  been  pretended  that 
he  has  erred.  The  allegations  of  Che  reviewer  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  impeach  the  testimony  of  Bossuet. 

But  it  was  not,  as  the  reviewer  leaves  his  readers  to  infer, 
simplv  as  authority  that  we  introduced  Bossuet.  We  intro- 
ducedf  him  as  one  who  had  discussed  the  question  of  devel- 
opment ex  jfn'ofeseOj  and  for  the  facts,  arguments,  and  au- 
thorities he  adduced  against  the  reviewei'^s  doctrine.  These 
spoke  for  themselves,  and  were  conclusive,  without  taking 
Bossuet's  personal  authority  into  the  account.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  reviewer  to  reply  to  these ;  for  even  if  he  could 
have  impeached  Bossuet,  tnese  ^ould  still  remain  to  be 
answered.  The  reviewer  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  aware 
that  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  treat  objeotipns  to  his  theory, 
when  gravely  urged  and  well  put  from  respectable  sources, 
with  disdain.  To  do  so  smacks  of  Oxford  rather  than 
Rome ;  for  among  Catholic  theologians  it  is  a  point  of 
honor  and  of  conscience  to  meet  objections  fairly,  and  to 
respond  to  authority  by  authority ,  and  to  solid  reasoning  by 
sohd  reasoning. 

Here  we  might  close,  but  we  make  a  few  additional  re- 
marks in  hopes  they  may  save  us  from  the  necessity  of 
recurring  to  this  painful  subject  again.  The  Catholic  doc- 
trine on  the  subject  under  discussion,  as  it  has  been  taught 
us,  is,  that  our  I^rd  has  made  a  full  and  perfect  revelation 
of  all  that  is,  or  is  to  be,  received  dejide^  and  that  he  has  in- 
stituted his  church,  and  committed  to  her  this  revelation  as 
a  sacred  deposit,  to  be  preserved  and  transmitted  without 
addition,  diminution,  or  alteration,  and  that  with  regard  to 
it.,  asaistente  Spiritu  SanctOj  she  exercises  the  functions  of 
an  infallible  witness  and  teacher^  and  an  infallible  judge  of 
all  controversies  which  arise  respecting  it  in  space  and  time. 
Testis^  magiatra^  judex  comprehend  the  whole  of  her  func- 
tions in  regard  to  the  faith,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  question 
before  us.     She  bears  witness  to  the  deposit  and  its  faithful 

f^reservation ;  she  proposes  what  she  nas  received  to  the 
aithful ;  and  she  decides  every  dispute  which  may  relate 
to  it,  and  infallibly ;  for  he  who  coinmissiouod  her  abides 
with  her,  and  she  lias  at  all  times,  in  each  of  her  functions, 
the  infallible  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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•  As  testis  and  magistra^  she  certainly  does  not  develop. 
Tliis  is  evident  from  the  force  of  the  word  witness^  from 
the  terms  of  the  commission,  "  Teach  all  nations  ....  to 
observe  aU  things  wJiatsoever  I  have  commanded  yon,"  and 
from  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Qhost,  namely,"  who  yn\\  bring 
all  things  to  your  mind  whatsoever  I  inay  have  said  to  you. 
Also  in  what  St.  Paul  says  to  St.  Timothy : — "O  Timothy, 
keep  that  which  is  committed  to  thy  trust,  avoiding  profane 
novelties  of  words,  and  oppositions  of  knowledge  falsely  so 
called  "  ;  as  St.  Yincent  or  Lerins  teaches.  "  Quis  est  hodie 
TimotheuSy^^  asks  this  holy  doctor,  "  nisi  vel  generaliter  uni- 
versa  ecclesia,  vel  specialiter  totum  corpus  prflspositornm, 
qui  integram  divini  cultus  scientiam  vel  nabere  ipsi  debent 
vel  aliis  infundere?  Quid  est  depositum  oustodit  Custodiy 
inqnit,  propter  fnres,  propter  immicos,  no  dormientibus  ho- 
minibusy  superseminent  zi^^ania  super  illud  tritici  bonum  se- 
men, quod  seminaverat  Filius  hominis  in  agro  suo.  Depos- 
itum^ mqnit,  custodi.  Quid  est  depositum  f  Id  est,  quod 
tibi  credttum  estj  non  quod  a  te  inventum ;  quod  accepisti, 
non  quod  excogitasti ;  rem  non  ingenii,  sed  doctrinse,  non 
usurpationis  privatse,  sed  publicss  traditionis;  rem  ad  te 
perdnctam,  non  a  te  prolatam ;  in  qua  non  auctor  debes  esse, 
sed  custoe ;  non  institutor,  sed  sectator ;  non  ducens,  sed  se- 
quens.  Depositum^  inquit,  custodi;  Catholicsa  fidei  talen- 
tum  inviolatum  illibatumque  conserva.  Quod  tibi  oreditum, 
hoc  penes  te  maneat,  hoc  a  te  ti-adatur.  Aurum  accepisti, 
anrum  redde.  .  .  .  Eadem  tamen  qnsa  didicisti  doce,  ut 
cum  dicas  nove,  non  dicas  nova."     Gomm.  1,  cap.  22. 

It  is  not  possible  for  language  tojbe  more  explicit,  and  on 
this  point  we  have  found  no  disagreement  among  our  the- 
ologians, and  their  uniform  doctrine  is  admirably  summed 
up  and  set  forth  by  our  own  theolo^an,  the  learned  and 
venerable  bishop  of  Philadelphia,  in  his  excellent  Theologia 
Dogmatica^  Yol.  I.,  pp.  221-228,  where  he  gives,  in  estab- 
lishing the  perpetuity  of  ihefa/vth^  as  conclusive  a  refutation 
of  the  theory  of  development  as  any  one  can  desire.  Father 
Perrone  clearly  sustains  the  doctrme  we  set  forth ;  so  does 
the  learned  and  scientitic  Dr.  Wiseman.  Indeed,  the  point 
is  of  faith,  and  not  debatable ;  for  the  holy  Council  of  Trent, 
session  4,  in  the  decree  on  the  canon,  expressly  declares  that 
those  things,  and  those  only,  can  be  held  of  faith,  which  are 
contained  ^Mn  libris  scriptis,  ant  sine  scripto  traditionibus, 
quffiipsius  Christi  ore  ab  apostolis  accept®,  et  ab  ipsis  apos- 
tolis,  Spiritu  Sancto  dictante,  qjMisi  per  mraniis  tradiUB^  ad 
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no8  tisqiie  pervenerunt^^  No  ingennity  can  possibly  devel- 
op transmitting  a  doctrine  from  the  apostles  to  us,  as  it 
were  by  hand,  into  development.  Handing  down  a  doc- 
trine can  never  be  developing  it. 

This  point  settled,  it  is  determined  that  there  can  be  no 
positive  developments,  for  the  church  as^t^^j^does  not  pro* 
pose  faith,  but  simply  defines  it.  If,  as  witness  and  teacner, 
she  is  restricted  to  the  depoaitum^  so  mast  she  be  as  jud^ 
of  controversies.  The  limitation  of  that  which  she  can  wit- 
ness to  having  received  is  the  limitation  of  that  which  she 
can  propose,  and  the  limitation  of  that  which  she  can  4)ro- 
pose  is  the  limitation  of  that  which  she  can  define  defide, 

Snch  is  the  Catholic  doctrine  as  it  has  been  tanght  to  us. 
The  church  witnesses  infallibly  to  the  deposit,  proposes  in- 
fallibly what  she  has  received,  and  when  controversies  arise, 
when  innovators,  men  fond  of  .the  profane  novelties  of 
words,  or  only  partially  instructed,  bring  in  errors  wliich 
obscure,  undermine,  or  in  any  way  impugn  it,  she  infallibly 
declares  it  and  condemns  tliem.  Such  explications  of  the 
faith  as  are  necessary  for  its  preservation,  and  for  the  clear 
and  distinct  application  of  it  to  the  condemnation  of  what- 
ever opposes  it,  she  can  of  course  make ;  for  this  comes 
within  the  province  of  the  judge  who  applies  the  law. 
That  by  these  explications  the  faith  becomes  more  definite, 
that  is,  its  boundaries  are  more  clearly  and  distinctly 
marked,  and  it  is  better  understood  in  relation  to  what 
is  not  faith  and  to  what  cannot  be  maintained  without 
directly  or  indirectly  impugning  the  faith,  nobody,  to  our 
knowledge,  disputes.  The  only  point  disputed  is,  that  the 
faith  opposed  to  the  novel  error  is  a  new  proj)ositian  of 
faith  quoad  fideles.  The  faithful  knew  it  be^re  its  applicsr 
tion,  and  explicitly  believed  it ;  only  they  did  not  know 
explicitly  that  it  condemned  the  error,  because  they  did  not 
know  explicitly  the  error  itself.  As  faith,  it  was  explicitly 
believed  before  the  application ;  as  explicitly  condemning 
the  error,  it  was  only  implicit.  So  in  tlie  application,  there 
is  no  change,  no  development,  no  advancement  of  the  faith, 
no  extending  the  faith  over  new  territory,  or  taking  up  new 
elementH  into  it,  but  simply  its  explicit  application  to  the 
definition  of  points  which  it  was  not  oefore .  explicitly 
known  that  it  condemned.  The  analogy  to  the  civil  judge 
in  the  application  of  the  law  is  perfect.  The  judge  has  no 
legislatvoe  function,  and  can  only  define  and  apply  the 
law.     So  with  the  church  in  her  judicial  character. 
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The  developmentistB  appear  to  ns  to  have  fallen  into  their 
error  by  not  keeping  these  several  functions  of  the  church 
distinct,  or  rather  bj  supposing  that  the  church  witnesses  and 

£f*oposes  only  in  defining.  They  sink  the  ecdesia  docens  in 
e  ecdesia  definiens^  and  hold  that  nothiu^  is  authoritative- 
ly proposed  of  faith,  except  in  its  authoritative  definition. 
Thus  tne  reviewer  says,  '^Indeed,  our  doctrine  is  implied  of 
necessity  in  the  language  so  universally  held  by  Catholics, 
as  to  the  essential  importance  of  the  attribute  of  infallibil- 
ity ;  without  which,  we  always  say,  there  would  be  a  series 
OT  endless  and  hopeless  controversies.  For  how  would  this 
be  the  case,  if  the  church  always  held  expliciily  and  can- 
seiously  tlie  contradictory  to  a  heresy  l>efore  that  heresy 
sprang  up }  What  need  is  ikere  of  infaUihUity  to  declare 
that  Home  is  in  Italy  t "  While  this  passage  makes  us  thrill 
with  horror,  we  are  glad  that  it  is  written ;  for  it  will  show 
our  Catholic  friends  that  we  do  not  mistake  the  theory  of 
development.  Here  it  is  plainly  asserted,  or  necessarily  im- 
plied, that  the  essential  importance  of  the  attribute  of  in- 
fallibility is  for  the  determination  of  controversies ;  that  the 
church  does  not  explicitly  and  consciously  hold  the  contra- 
dictory of  a  heresy  till  that  heresy  spring  up ;  and  that,  if 
she  did,  there  would  be  no  more  necessity  of  an  infallible 
church  to  propose  the  faith,  than  to  declare  that  Rome  is  in 
Italy.  It  18  clear,  then,  that  the  theory  maintains  that  the 
attribute  of  infallibility  comes  into  play  only  in  the  act  of 
defining  the  faith ;  therefore,  that  the  church  infaUihly  pro- 
poses the  faith  only  in  defining  it.  But  since  the  church 
never  defines  a  point  before  it  is  controverted,  it  follows 
necessarily  that  there  is  infallible  proposition  of  the  faith 
only  after  it  has  been  controverted,  and  only  in  proportion  as 
it  is  controverted  and  defined  I  Do  our  friends  now  under- 
stand the  theory  of  development !  And  after  this  will  they 
censure  ns  for  opposing  it  i 

Hence  it  follows  necessarily,  since  the  authoritative  propo- 
sition of  the  faith  is  in  its  authoritative  definition,  the  con- 
tradictory of  a  heresy  cannot  be  held  explicitly  and  con- 
sciously till  the  heresy  has  arisen, — ^the  second  point  the 
reviewer  asserts.  So  the  church  did  not  and  could  not 
explicitly  and  consciously  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
beiore  the  conti*adictory  heresy  sprang  up ;  the  consubstan- 
tiality  of  the  Son,  before  Arius;  the  one  person  in  two 
natures,  before  Nestorius ;  the  two  for  ever  distinct  natures 
in  one  person,  before  the  Eutychians ;  the  two  natural  wills 
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and  two  natural  operations,  before  the  monothelitea;  and  so 
of  all  tlie  points  which  have  in  the  lapse  of  time  been  de- 
fined. Do  not  aecuse  us  of  iniBreprosontation.  Bead  the 
article  in  the  DMiti  Review^  read  Mr.  Newman's  essay,  and 
yon  will  find  not  only  that  this  follows  as  a  consequence,  but 
'  tliat  it  is  explicitly  asserted ;  and,  in  Mr.  Newman,  attempt- 
ed to  be  demonstrated  philosophically,  and  historically  veri- 
fied. Hold  this  for  certain,  that  the  developmentists  found 
their  theory  on  the  assumption,  that  the  first  formal  propo- 
sition of  the  faith,  savins  a  few  elementary  ideas,  is  in  its 
first  formal  definition.  If,  then,  it  had  so  happened  that 
there  had  been  no  resistance  to  the  faith,  not  a  single 
article,  even  to  this  day,  could  have  been  completely,  dis- 
tinctly, and  consciously  held  by  the  church.  On  their  prin- 
ciples, the  church  has  attained  to  a  consciousness  of  her 
faith  by  means  of  the  successive  errors  which  have  contro- 
verted it. 

There  is  something  in  the  doctrine  of  the  reviewer  which 
strikes  us  with  more  norror  than  even  this.  He  asks,  ^'  What 
need  is  there  of  infallibility  to  declare  that  Rome  is  in  Italy  ?" 
None,  if  you  are  to  believe  the  fact  with  only  human  faith. 
But  if  you  are  to  believe  it  with  Catholic  faith?  This  is 
the  question.  Has  the  reviewer  ever  made  an  act  of  faith  f 
May  we  ask  him  what  is  the  objectum  formdle  quo  sen  9ub 
qxiofidsi  divinoB  et  oatholiccB  t  Has  he  studied  his  Tractaiua 
de  Fide  t  If  he  has,  he  knows  that  the  obfectt^m  formcUs 
quo  or  the  raiio  formaZiafidei  divinm  et  oatholicoB  is  the 
prima  Veritas  revdana  et  Eooleaia  Catholioa  proponene^  and 
therefore  that  he  cannot  make  an  act  of  faith  except  in  that 
which  God  reveals  and  the  Catholic  Church  infallibly  pro- 
poses. We  could  hardly  have  supposed  it  could  be  neces- 
sary to  remind  even  a  Catholic  child,  who  has  been  taught 
his  catechism,  of  this  fact.  It  follows  from  this  that  the 
attribute  of  infallibility  is  as  necessary  to  propose  what  is 
explicit  and  conscionsly  held,  as  it  is  to  denne  the  faith  on 
the  points  which  are  controverted.  The  question  of  the  re- 
viewer marks  the  character  of  his  theory,  and  betrays  an 
ignorance  of  the  simple  conditions  of  Catholic  faith  which 
we  should  not  have  marvelled  at  in  a  Protestant,  but  which 
in  a  Catholic  is  as  astonishing  as  it  is  deplorable. 

After  this,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  tne  theory  of  devel- 
opment. God  has  made  his  revelation  once  for  all,  and,  as 
Mr.  Newman  says,  "thrown  it  upon  the  concourse  of  men." 
On  a  few  essential  or  seminal  points  it  is  clear  and  explicit 
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from  the  first ;  all  the  rest  is  preserved  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  anconscious  traditions  of  this  conconrse  of  men.  As 
time  rolls  on,  a  portion  so  preserved,  which  makes  no  part 
of  the  explicit  or  conscions  teaching  or  belief  of  the  church 
at  the  time,  is  detached,  floats  in  the  minds  of  the  faithful 
for  a  while,  in  the  state  of  opinion.  Some  maintain  that  it  is 
of  faith  ;  others  that  it  is  not ;  gradually  a  controversy  arises 
on  the  point,  and  waxes  warm ;  authority  then  intervenes, 
and  defines  and  proposes  the  point,  and  what  was  opinion  is 
now  dejide.  Here  is  a  development.  Soon  another  portion 
is  detached,  floats  for  a  while  as  opinion,  is  controverted, 
then  defined,  then  proposed,  and  is  another  development. 
Then  another,  and  then  another ;  and  the  process  may  con- 
tinue, for  aught  we  know,  and  the  whole  revelation  not  be 
all  developed,  defined,  and  proposed,  till  the  consummation 
of  the  world.  Here  is  the  theory  in  a  nutshell.  It  satisfies 
the  condition  of  the  perpetuityof  the  faith,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed, by  asserting  that  nothing  is  defined  and  proposed  not 
contained  in  the  original  revelation ;  and  the  demand  of  the 
age  for  a  progressive  faith,  by  assuming  that  it  is  only  ac- 
cording to  the  progi'ess  of  controversy,  and  the  advance  of  the 
asre,  that  it  is  developed,  defined,  and  proposed  as  defide, 
We  entreat  our  Anglican  friends  either  to  deny  or  to  con- 
firm this.  How  they  can  deny  it  we  do  not  see,  for  it  is 
really  nothing  but  the  statement  the  reviewer  himself  makes 
officially  in  the  article  before  us,  reproduced  from  the  Catho- 
lic point  of  view.  If  they  acknowledge  it,  will  they  oblige 
as  by  drawing  up  a  complete  list  of  the  articles  and  dogmas, 
or  parts  of  articles  and  dogmas,  now  taught,  which  they 
class  under  the  head  of  developments,  ana  maintain  were 
not  explicitly  and  consciously  neld  by  the  church  in  the 
primitive  age  ?  We  have  ourselves  prepared  a  list  for  them, 
but  we  withhold  it,  preferring,  if  more  must  be  said  on  the 
subject,  to  bo  furnished  with  one  from  themselves. 

Taking  the  theory  as  we  understand  it,  the  development- 
ifits  fall  into  this  error  by  overlooking  the  fact  that  the 
church  infallihly  proposes  the  faith  hefore  she  infaUihlyds- 
fines  it.  Tlie  Catholic  says,  Testis^  maqistra^  jttdex^ — the 
church  witnesses,  proposes,  defines ;  the  developmentists  say 
the  church  devel/mSy  defines^  proposes  :  but  as  she  defines 
only  on  the  occasion  of  controversy,  sue  proposes  nothing 
to  be  believed  till  it  has  been  controverted.  Trace,  then, 
the  history  of  the  controversies  respecting  the  faith,  and 
jou  will  trace  the  historj'  of  the  church's  formal  or  authori- 
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tativc  teaching,  and  ascertain  the  exact  order  and  progress 
of  development.  The  assumption  here  is  that  the. date  of 
the  controversy  is  the  date  of  the  formal  or  explicit  admis- 
sion of  the  article  into  the  creed.  Thus,  purgatory,  though 
held  by  many  as  opinion,  was  not  of  faitii  till  after  Aerins 
denied  it  in  the  fourth  century.  Here  is  the  common 
Protestant  assumption,  and  that  of  Anglicans  in  particular. 

It  is  easy  now  to  comprehend  why  some  Catholics  have 
mistaken  the  real  character  of  this  theory.  There  are  two 
things  which  Catholics  always  keep  distinct, — ^tlie  church's 
teaoninffj  and  the  historical  evidence  of  her  teaching.  The 
chui*ch  lierself  is  the  only  competent  witness  to  the  former. 
She  is  one  in  time  as  well  as  in  space.  Knowing  what  she 
teaches  to-day,  we  know  what  the  apostles  taught, — what  she 
has  taught  in  every  age  since,  and  will  continue  to  teach  till 
the  consummation  of  the  world.  It  never  occurs  to  us  to 
resort  to  history  to  find  what  she  taught  in  this  or  that  age, 
for,  to  determine  that,  we  have  only  to  ask  what  she  teaches 
now.  In  her  teaching  there  is  no  progress,  no  variation,  no 
development. 

But  in  the  historical  evidence  oi  her  teaching,  which  is  a 
matter  of  no  moment  to  the  faithful,  the  case  is  different ; 
for  the  evidence  follows  not  the  teaching^  hut  the  controver- 
sies respecting  it,  <md  in  it  there  is  a  progress  or  develop- 
ment ;  because  the  several  articles  of  the  creed,  as  an  his- 
torical fact,  have  been,  prior  to  our  day,  not  all  controverted 
at  once,  but  suflcessiveiy.  Now,  if  you  predicate  develop- 
ments of  the  teaching,  you  unquestionably  err ;  but  if  jrou 
predicate  them  of  the  In'storical  evidence  of  the  teachmg, 
you  may  be  substantially  correct.  The  former  is  so  gross 
an  error,  that  very  few  iOatliolics  haVe  been  able  to  believe 
tliat  such  men  as  Mr.  Newman  and  his  friends  could  pos- 
sibly fall  into  it ;  and  therefore,  making  liberal  allowances 
for  their  inaccuracies  of  language  and  frequent  confusion  of 
thought,  not  unaccountable  in  men  trained  in  an  erroneous 
system  of  philosophy  and  theology,  and  not  yet  fully  in- 
structed in  the  truth,  have  supposed  they  must  really  mean 
the  latter,  in  which  sense  the  greater  part  of  what  they  say 
can  be  suffered  to  pass.  So  supposing,  although  regarding 
the  theory  with  no  especial  favor,  ttiey  have  not  believed  it 
necessary  to  make  any  outcry  afi:ainst  it,  and  have  looked 
upon  our  attacks  upon  it  as  uncalled  for,  and,  in  fact,  unjust, 
because  we  take  the  theory  in  a  sense — authorized,  indeed, 
by  some  few  passages — wnich  is  not  the  sense  really  in* 
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tended  by  its  aathors.  In  this  view  of  the  case  they  are 
right,  and  we  are  inexcusable,  and  deserving  severer  cen- 
sures than  we  have  received. 

Now  we  frankly  concede  that  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  Mr.  Newman's  essay  'fnay  be  interpreted  on  this  liypothe- 
sis ;  but  if  it  should  be,  why  has  not  the  reviewer  told  us  so  ? 
If  the  subject  of  the  developments  be  not  Christian  (loo- 
trine^  but  the  historical  evidence  of  Christian  doctrine,  why, 
since  the  distinction  has  been  suggested  to  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Newman  more  than  once,  have  they  not  said  so  f  We 
have  fi^ood  authority  for  saying  it  is  not  so.  The  fact  is, 
they  do  not  make  or  admit  this  distinction,  save  in  a  verj 
few  cases.  They  begin  with  the  assumption,  that  what  is 
not  explicitly  recognized  in  the  history  of  tlie  church's 
teaching  in  a  given  age  was  not,  as  a  general  rule,  in  that 
age  explicitly  taught,  and  therefore  they  conclude  that  they 
must  predicate  generally  of  the  church's  teaching  what  they 
find  to  be  true  of  the  historical  evidence  of  her  teaching. 
We  shall  do  these  gentlemen  essential  injustice,  if  we  inter- 
pret their  theory  from  the  Catholic,  instead  of  the  Protes- 
tant, point  of  view.  They  assume  in  the  outset  that  all 
which  Protestants  allege  as  to  Roman  additions  to  t/ie  prim- 
itive creed  is  true,  only  what  Protestants  call  additions 
should  be  called  developments.  They  agree  precisely  with 
their  former  Anglican  rriends  on  the  main  point,  that  there 
are  doctrines  to  be  found  in  the  church's  teaching  to-day 
which  were  not  in  her  primitive  teaching.  Their  tneory  ts 
an  expedient  for  asserting  the  Analioan  antecedent  and  es- 
capina  the  Anglican  eonsequeni.  On  the  main  point  contro- 
verted between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  for  these  three 
hundred  years,  as  to  these  pretended  additions,  they  take, 
as  they  always  did,  the  Anglican  side,  and  are,  as  before,  at 
issae  with  all  our  Catholic  divines.  Here,  say  they,  are  the 
facts.  The  stationariness  of  doctrine  contended  for  by 
Roman  divines  cannot  be  maintained  with  truth ;  and  you 
must  either  call  these  facts  additions  with  Anglicans  or  de- 
velopments with  us.  If  you  call  them  additions,  you  must 
renounce  your  church.  If  you  will  not  admit  them  to  be 
developments,  yon  cannot  maintain  your  church.  The  evi- 
dence of  history  is  overwhelming  against  you.  It  is  either 
our  theory,  or  no  Catholicity.  This  is  the  alternative  these 
modest  gentlemen  present  to  the  Catholic  Church.*    Let 

*  We  flDd  a  coaflrmatioD  of  what  we  here  state,  in  another  article  in 
the  number  of  the  review  before  us.    The  reviewer  says,  p.  807, — "  Va- 
VoL.  xrvs 
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them  deny  it,  if  they  can.  Would  to  God  they  could  deny 
it,  and  prove  us  to  have  misrepresented  them.  We  demand 
of  them  an  explicit  statement  on  this  point,  whether  wo 
state  the  case  correctly,  or  whether  we  misrepresent  them. 
That  we  do  not  misrepresent  the  Dublm  Review  is  certain. 
The  reviewer  writes  with  much  finesse^  and,  like  everpr 
member  of  the  school,  makes  a  statement,  then  qnaliHea  it 
away,  and  then  qualifies  away  his  qualification.  But  he 
plainly  intimates  to  us,  that,  even  if  we  should  refute  his 
theory^  the  facts  which  have  suggested  it,  and,  as  he  main- 
tains, are  recognized  by  the  theologians  he  has  cited,  will 
remain  to  be  disposed  of.  He  evidently  believes  that  his- 
tory presents  an  obstacle,  as  Mr.  Newman  expresses  it,  to 
communion  with  Rome,  which  cannot  be  removed  without 
some  theory  or  hypothesis ;  and  this  obstacle  is  precisely,  in 
his  mind,  the  discrepancy  or  difference  which  Protestants  say 
history  presents  l>etween  the  actual  church  and  the  church  of 
the  primitive  age.  Ho  will  not  take  the  testimony  of  the 
church  hei*self,  that  she  has  never  varied  :  for  he  thinks  he 
finds  historical  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Now  this  variation, 
difference,  discrepancy,  between  the  actual  church  and  the 
primitive,  he  says,  virtually,  remains  to  be  explained,  and 

rioua  Anglican  writers  have  lately  maintained  or  implied  that  the  his- 
torical arguments,  adduced  by  writers  of  their  school,  have  driven 
Catholics  to  the  necessity  of  devising  a  new  theory."  Now  these 
Anglican  writers  referred  to  distinctly  state  the  theorv  to  be  precisely 
what  we  state  it  to  be;  and  they  do  pretend  that  Catholics  have  been 
forced  to  abandon  the  doctrine  we  oppose  to  it.  But  how  does  the  re- 
viewer meet  this?  By  showing  that  they  misunderstand  or  misrepresent 
the  theory?  Not  at  all.— but  by  denying  the  theory  to  be  a  novelty,  and 
maintainmg  "that  the  said  theory  was  fullv  recognized  by  doctors  of 
the  highest  repute  in  the  church  centuries  before  they  or  their  arguments 
were  heard  of." — Ibid. 

We  will  add  here,  that,  in  speaking  of  the  developmen lists,  wo  do  not 
include  in  their  number  all  the  recent  converts  from  Anglicanism.  How 
large  a  number  embrace  the  theory  we  know  not;  but  we  have  author- 
ity for  including  none  but  Mr.  Newman  and  six  others;  yet  these  are  all 
whose  publicatious,  since  their  conversion,  we  have  seen,  and  they  now 
evidently  have  the  Dublin  Betiew  for  their  organ.  We  will  state  still 
further,  that  we  have  proceeded  in  examining  the  theory  on  the  assump 
tion  that  it  is  a  well  defined  theory,  distinctly  and  systematically  drawn 
out,  and  with  regard  to  which  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  deyelopmentists;  but  in  reality  this  is  not  the  case.  They  do  not,  as 
we  have  authority  for  asserting,  a^ree  among  themselves;  and  we  sup- 
pose the  truth  to  be,  that  none  of  them  have  any  clear,  distinct,  and 
precise  views  of  what  it  is  they  are  contending  for;  and  if  they  could 
for  a  moment  forget  their  theory,  they  would  no  doubt  readily  admit 
that  it  was  never  in  reality  for  them  more  than  "  much  ado  about  noth« 
Ing." 
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tliat  it  devolves  on  Catholics  to  explain  it.  We  answer  him 
very  briefly  with  the  Catholic  formula, — the  church  is  infal- 
lible, and  is  in  each  age  the  continuation  and  witness  of  the 
church  in  the  age  next  preceding ;  and  by  it  we  are  placed 
in  communion  with  the  apostles  and  they  with  ns.  We 
have  no  difBcuIties  to  explain.  We  deny  your  assumption, 
on  her  infallible  authority,  and  assert,  that,  if  you  undertake 
to  maintain  it,  you  will  find  yourself,  ipsofactOy  a  heretia 
O  my  brother,  are  you  a  Catholic,  and  have  not  yet  learned 
that  the  church  is  higher  than  history  and  philosophy  t 
Have  you  not  yet  learned  that  the  difficulties  are  for  those 
who  do  not  believe,  and  not  for  those  who  do  ?  Let  all  the 
objections  from  liistory  and  philosophy,  which  schismatics, 
heretics,  infidels,  wicked  men  on  earth,  or  devils  in  hell  can 
bring,  be  brought  against  any  poor  servant  girl,  who  cannot 
read  a  word,  and  she  has  but  to  say  credo^  and  they  melt 
and  vanish  into  vacuity.  O,  do  not  ask  us  for  theories,  for 
we  hdieve:  and  when  we  have  faith,  we  are  done  with 
theories.  Make  your  act  of  faith,  be  contented  with  what 
contented  those  who  endured  reproach  for  the  church,  and 
shared  her  consolations,  when  yon  and  we  were  wallovdng 
in  the  filth  of  our  heresy  and  schism  and  infidelity,  and  you 
will  behold  the  immaculate  spouse  herself,  and  draw  milk 
from  her  breasts,  and  your  heart  will  be  too  full  of  love  and 

Sratitude  to  be  tliinking  of  theories.  As  yet  you  dream  not 
ow  glorious,  how  lovely,  how  rich  in  graces,  how  full  of 
truth  and  sanctity,  is  this  dear  mother  wno  has  taken  us  to 
her  bosom,  spread  her  own  robe  over  our  nakedness,  and 
called  us  her  children.  Tear  away  the  bandage  your  theory 
binds  over  your  eyes,  and  lo  I  a  vision  of  loveliness,  of  pu- 
rity, of  truth,  of  majesty,  stands  before  you,  that  infinitely 
surpasses  all  you  have  yet  imagined, — ^}'our  heart  and  mind 
are  filled,  your  soul  is  entranced,  and  you  exclaim,  "  O  mv 
God,  what  am  I,  that  this  blessedness  should  be  for  me  I '' 
We  here  close  what  we  have  to  say  on  this  subject  for  the 
present.  We  need  not  say  how  bitterly  we  regret  the  ne- 
cessity of  takine  part  in  so  paiilful  a  controversy,  or  that 
we  should  shrink  from  it,  if  we  wei*e  not  encouraged  and 
sustained  by  those  who  have  authority  to  teach.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  treat  the  gentlemen  who  advocate  this  hor- 
rible theory,  personally,  with  forbearance  and  respect ;  for 
we  regard  their  error  as  resulting  from  the  mistake  they 
made  of  fancying  their  form  of  Anglicanism  to  be  simple 
schism,  not  heresy,  which  prevented  them,  on  their  acces- 
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sion  to  the  communion  of  the  clmrch,  from  attending  s» 
they  otherwise  would  liave  done  to  what  they  had  to  learn 
and  to  unlearn.  They  have,  unhappily,  given  the  devil  an 
opportunity  to  take  his  revenge  for  tiieir  defection.  But 
for  Catholics  no  evil  is  irreparable.  They  will  most  likely 
be  obliged  at  last  to  abandon  their  theory ;  and  if  they  are 
not  yet  convinced  that  they  must  do  so,  they  yet  will  do- 
well  to  desist  for  a  time  from  urging  it  upon  the  public 
We  have  spoken  to  them  plainly,  but  not  unkindly,  if  seem- 
ingly uncourteously.  If  in  any  thing  we  have  wronged 
them,  we  ask  their  pardon  in  advance,  and  shall  only  need 
to  have  the  wrong  pointed  out  to  retract  it,  and  to  make  all. 
the  amends  for  it  in  our  power. 


THE  DUBLIN  REVIEW  AND  OURSELVES.* 

(.From  BrowBMii^s  Quarterly  ItoTiew  for  April,  1848.] 

Tins  is  the  first  part  of  an  attempted  reply  to  the  papers 
we  have  published  against  Mr.  Newman's  theory,  especially 
to  the  article  entitled  Tke  Dublin  Review  on  Devdopments. 
We  have  read  it,  as  far  as  it  goes,  with  attention,  and  as 
little  prejudice  as  possible ;  but  we  have  found  it  exceed- 
ingly unsatisfactory.  It  is  written  after  the  manner  of  an 
Oxford  student  or  an  Anglican  controversialist,  rather  than 
after  the  manner  we  are  accustomed  to  in  Catholic  theolo- 
gians. The  author  evades  the  real  questions  in  debate,  and 
seeks  to  make  up  a  foreign  issue,  not  necessarily  involving 
either  the  truth  or  the  felsehood  of  the  theory  to  which 
we  have  objected.  He  evidently  wishes  to  abandon  the  de- 
fence of  the  theory  to  itself,  and  to  make  the  whole  contro- 
versy turn  on  the  exactness  or  inexactness  of  our  statement 
of  Catholic  teaching;  in  other  words,  to  abandon  the  de- 
fensive and  assume  the  ofPensive.  This  undoubtedly  is 
creditable  to  him  as  a  strategist,  but  it  can  be  of  little  avail. 
It  is  not  difficult  either  to  see  through  his  manoevuring,  or 
to  meet  and  thwart  it.     Too  much  art  sometimes  defeats  it- 

*The  Dvmn  Bemew,  No.  XL VI.,  Art.  VI.    London :  January.  1848. 
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3elf ,  and  fails,  when  a  simple  and  natural  method  would  lead 
ou  to  victory. 

As  far  as  proving  as  to  have  been  inexact  in  proving  tlie 
trath  of  the  theory  of  development,  the  method  of  the  re- 
viewer is  legitimate  enongh,  but  no  further.  Perhaps  we 
might  be  inexact  in  our  statement  of  Catholic  teaching,  and 
yet  that  theory  not  be  true ;  and  if  so,  proving  us  in  the 
wrong  would  not  be  proving  tlie  reviewer  in  the  right.  If 
we  are  right  in  our  statement  of  that  teaching,  tlie  theory  is 
'inost  unquestionably  false ;  but  we  are  much  mistaken,  if 
we  may  not  be  decidedly  in  the  wrong  on  the  points  on 
which  the  reviewer  labors  to  prove  us  so,  and  yet  tne  theory 
be  wholly  inadmissible.  To  all  he  alleges  against  us,  pos- 
sibly we  could  reply,  Coneedo,  quid  inde  t 

Bat  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  tliat  the  doctrine 
which  the  reviewer  ascribes  to  us,  and  against  which  alone 
he  brings  his  heavy  artillerv  to  bear,  does  not  liappen  to  be  , 
ours  or  anybody's  we  ever  heard  of.  It  is  his  own  inven- 
tion, and  he  has  the  exclusive  right  to  it.  If  we  under- 
stand him,  he  asserts  that  we  maintain,  or  would  persuade 
his  readers  that  we  maintain,  tliat  the  whole  Christian  doc- 
trine has  been  explicitly  believed  from  the  tirst,  not  only  by 
the  church,  but  also  by  all  the  faithful,  and  that  nothing 
can  be  defined  of  faith  wliich  has  not  been  so  believed  from 
the  beginning  by  every  one,  whether  simple  or  learned,  a 
rustic  or  a  doctor.  But  this  is  a  grave  mistake.  We  hold 
no  such  doctrine ;  we  have  said  nothing,  fairly  interpreted, 
to  anthorize  the  supposition  that  we  do,  but  enough  to  war- 
rant the  assertion  tiiat  we  do  not,  as  the  reviewer  cannot  be 
unaware,  if  he  has  done  us  the  honor  to  read  the  articles  on 
which  he  professes  to  comment.  We  are  exceedingly  hum- 
bled that  any  one  should  suppose  us  either  so  ignorant  or  so 
disingenuous  as  to  deny  what  every  Catholic  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence knows,  that  large  portions  of  Christian  doctrine 
are  believed  by  the  rude  and  simple  only  iviplidtly^  or  that 
there  are  many  things  not  explicitly  believed  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places,  by  every  one  of  the  learned  even.  To  say 
that  we  do  not  deny  this  would  seem  to  us  very  much  like 
saying  that  wo  do  not  deny  that  a  triangle  is  not  a  circle. 

The  doctrine  we  have  opposed  to  the  theory  of  develop- 
ments is,  tiiat  the  revelation  made  to  and  through  the 
apostles  was  an  explicit  and  perfect  revelation  of  the  whole 
Christian  faith, — save,  as  Suarez  maintains,  certain  things 
which  in  the  times  of  the  apostles  had  not  yet  happened, 


I 
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ana  which  were  formally  revealed  in  the  explicit  revelation^ 
as  the  particular  in  the  universal,  or  the  part  in  the  whole^ 
— and  that  this  revelation  was  explicitly  and  completely  de- 
livered over  by  the  apostles  to  their  successors,  and  has  been 
at  all  times  explicitly  held  and  believed  by  the  church. 
This  is  the  doctrine  we  have  set  forth  as  that  of  all  our 
theologians,  and  this  is  the  precise  doctrine  to  be  disproved^ 
before  we  can  be  convicted  of  inexactness  in  our  statement 
of  Catholic  teaching.  But,  thus  far,  the  reviewer  has  not 
disproved  this  doctrine,  nor  has  he  succeeded  in  adducing  a 
single  authority,  respectable  or  otherwise,  against  it.  Some 
of  the  authorities  he  cites,  undoubtedly,  disprove  the  doc- 
trine he  is  pleased  to  tell  his  readers  is  ours ;  but  to  disprove 
what  we  do  not  hold  is  not  precisely  to  disprove  what  we 
do  hold.  Kevertheless,  the  reviewer  must  disprove  this 
doctrine  before  his  offensive  operations  can  begm  to  avail 
him  any  thing.  Not  as  yet  having  done  this,  he  has  as  yet 
made  no  advance  in  the  argument,  either  against  us  or  for 
himself. 

It  is  clear  now  what  the  reviewer  must  do  in  order  to 
place  us  in  the  wrong ;  let  us  see  what  he  must  do  in  order 
to  place  himself  in  the  right,  or  to  defend  the  theory  of  de- 
velopment in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  set  it  forth  and 
objected  to  it.  He  must  maintain, — 1.  The  original  reve* 
lation  committed  to  the  apostles,  and  through  them  to  the 
church,  was  imperfect,  incnoate,  containing  gaps  to  be  filled 
up  in  the  process  of  time  by  the  uninspired  action  of  the 
human  mind ;  2.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  revelation  which 
the  uninspired  human  mind  can  take  in  or  apprehend,  ex- 
cept through  long  and  laborious  processes  of  thought,  which 
can  go  on  only  successively,  and  be  completed  only  after  a 
considerable  l^ee  of  time ;  8.  Christian  doctrine,  or  the  ob- 
ject  embraced  in  the  act  of  believing,  is  not  the  revealed 
fact,  but  the  mind's  idea  of  it,  always  more  or  less  in- 
adequate, or  the  form  which  the  mind  by  its  own  uninspired 
action  imposes  upon  it ;  4.  It  is  no  objection  to  a  theory, 
that  it  degrades  Christianity  to  the  level  of  sects  and  human 

{)hilo86phy ;  5.  No  provision  was  made  in  the  apostolic  reve- 
ation,  as  originally  delivered  to  the  church,  for  infant  bap- 
tism, or  post- baptismal  sins;  6.  The  sacrament  of  penance 
was  not  an  original  apostolic  institution,  but  a  development 
effected  after  tlie  establishment  of  the  church,  and  after  the 
faithful  had  become  corrupt ;  7.  Purgatory  was  a  develop- 
ment effected  subsequently  to  the  first  ages,  as  a  form  of 
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penance  due  for  sins  committed  after  baptism  ;  8.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  was  only  imperfectly  nnderstood  by  the 
ante-J!^cene  fathers,  and  not  fully  Jvnned  till  the  fourth 
century,  and  that  of  the  Incarnation  remained  imperfect  till 
the  sixth ;  9.  Excepting  some  of  the  elements  of  the  prin- 
cipal mysteries,  nothing  is  formally  of  faith  till  contro- 
verted, and  judicially  defined  and  declared  by  the  church. 
These  and  many  other  propositions  hardly  less  startling  to 
the  Christian  are  contained  in  that  theory  of  development 
which  we  have  opposed,  and  these,  or  the  theory  m  the 
sense  of  these,  the  reviewer  must  defend,  or  he  does  not  de- 
fend that  to  which  we  have  objected.  To  defend  develop- 
ments in  some  other  sense,  or  some  other  theory  of  develop- 
ments, is  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  for  it  is  only  this  theory, 
or  developments  in  the  sense  of  this  theory,  that  we  have  op- 
posed. 

We  regret  to  perceive  that  the  reviewer  overlooks  this 
fact,  and  proceeds  as  if  the  Question  turned  on  developments 
in  general,  and  as  if  he  could  conclude  against  us  in  case  he 
should  prove  developments  anywhere,  in  any  sense,  and  on 
no  matter  what  ground.  But  this  is  a  grave  error.  We  ob- 
ject to  developments  in  a  specific  subject,  in  a  specific  sense, 
asserted  on  a  specific  ground,  and  to  certain  particular  devel- 
opmenta  If  he  shows  that  we  misapprehend  the  theory, 
tibat  it  does  not  assert  the  particular  developments  to  which 
we  object,  nor  developments  in  the  subject^  in  the  sense, 
and  on  the  ground  to  which  we  take  exceptions,  well  and 
eood ;  we  have  nothing  more  to  say ;  for  then  he  shows  that 
tne  theory  contended  For  is  something  which  we  have  not 
opposed,  and  to  prove  it  is  to  prove  nothing  against  us.  He 
must  take  one  ox  two  courses.  He  may  disavow  the  theory 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  oppose  it,  or  he  may  attempt  to  de- 
fend it  from  the  objections  we  bring  against  it ;  but  he  must 
do  the  one  or  the  other.  He  cannot  prove  it  in  one  sense, 
and  conclude  its  truth  in  another.  If  lie  will  not  disavow  it 
in  the  sense  objected  to,  he  must  defend  it  in  that  sense.  No 
evasion,  no  manoeuvring,  will  avail  him.  He  must  come  at 
last  to  one  or  the  other,  or  forfeit  all  claims  to  be  consid- 
ered a  fair  and  honest  controversialist. 

And  why  should  he  hesitate  to  do  it  ?  He  either  holds  the 
theory  in  the  sense  of  the  propositions  we  have  given,  or  he 
does  not.  If  he  does,  is  it  necessary  to  tell  him  that  he  must 
defend  it  in  that  sense,  and  tliat  to  defend  it,  as  he  seeks  to 
do,  in  some  other  sense  is  nothing  to  his  purpose?     If  he 
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does  noty  can  he  not  say  so,  and  tell  us  precisely  what  it  is 
he  does  mean  to  defend  under  the  head  of  developments  t 
Why  not  meet  the  question  directly,  fairly,  honestly,  like  a 
good  Christian  ?  Is  not  truth  his  object  t  Would  it  be  just 
to  conclude  that  he  loves  his  theory  more  than  truth,  or  that 
he  would  rather  play  the  sophist  than  acknowledge  that  he 
has  erred  ?  Is  there  any  hardship  or  humiliation  in  saying 
that  we  have  been  in  the  wrong?  Who  is  there  that  has  not 
erred  i  and  what  more  manly,  when  convinced  that  we  have 
erred,  than  to  say  so,  frankly,  and  without  a  wry  face  t  Out 
upon  the  contemptilJe  pride  that  would  make  us  blush  to 
confess  our  errors  I  It  is  a  privilege,  a  precious  privilege,  to 
be  allowed  to  confess  our  errors;  for  oy  doing  so  we  may 
make  some  reparation  for  the  injury  they  may  have  done. 

In  looking  over  the  reviewer's  article,  we  cannot  perceive 
that  he  has  made  the  least  advance,  either  in  proving  what 
we  objected  to,  or  in  disproving  what  we  asserted  to  be  the 
Catholic  doctrine.  He  remains  where  we  placed  him  in  our 
last  article.  He  introduces  no  additional  authorities,  ad- 
duces no  new  arguments,  and  fails  utterly  to  vindicate  to 
himself  those  of  his  own  authorities  which  we  turned 
against  him.  In  the  vcrv  few  instances  in  which  he  may 
appear  to  some  of  our  reaciers  who  are  not  also  our  readers  to 
have  done  something,  his  apparent  success  is  due  solely  to 
his  keeping  the  true  issue  out  of  sight,  to  his  misrepresent- 
ing our  doctrine,  and  his  representing  what  we  adduced  to 
prove  one  point  as  adduced  to  prove  another,  to  prove  which 
we  did  not  adduce  it  or  rely  on  it.  This  is  especially  true 
of  his  reply  to  our  exposition  of  the  long  extract  from 
Suarez.  Some  of  his  assertions  are  so  extraordinary  as  to 
transcend  the  bounds  of  sophistry,  and,  unless  he  retains  the 
old  tractarian  habit  of  using  words  in  '^anon-natural sense," 
are  downright — misstatements.  His  boldness,  not  to  say  un- 
scrupulousness,  surprises  us  not  a  little.  If  he  believes  he 
has  truth  on  his  side,  how  can  he  believe  it  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  sophistry,  to  misrepresentation,  and  misstatement  I 
All  men  of  ordinary  morality  prefer,  when  they  can,  to 
maintain  their  cause  by  fair  and  honorable  means;  and 
whenever  one  resorts  to  other  means,  he  raises  a  suspicion 
that  his  cause  is  weak,  and  that  he  feels  it  to  be  so. 

Thus  far  we  have  simply  stated  what  the  reviewer  must 
do  in  order  either  to  refute  what  we  maintain  or  to  defend 
what  we  oppose,  and  given  our  estimate  of  the  character  and 
value  of  his  reply  as  far  as  it  has  proceeded.     A  more  par- 
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ticular  examination  we  reserve  till  we  receive  the  condnd- 
inj2^  portion  of  his  article,  in  which  we  shall  rejoice  to  find 
something  definite  and  to  the  purpose.  We  hope  in  that  we 
shall  find  what  it  is  he  really  wishes  to  defend,  and  be  re- 
lieved of  our  present  uncertainty,  whether  it  is  the  theory 
we  oppose,  or  something  else,  to  wliich  we  may  or  may  not 
object. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  incidental  topics  introduced  by 
the  reviewer,  of  no  great  importance  in  themselves,  indeed, 
which  we  wish  to  dispose  of  now,  that  we  may  have  nothing 
to  divert  our  attention  hereafter  from  the  main  issue.  The 
reviewer  represents  us  as  mistaken  in  regarding  his  former 
article  as  intended  to  be  a  reply  to  us.  He  did  not  profess, 
he  says,  to  reply  to  us.  That  he  did  not  profess  to  do  so  in 
just  so  many  words  is  true ;  that  he  dia  substantially,  we 
thought,  and  we  still  think,  we  had  reason  for  supposing. 
He  placed  our  article  at  the  head  of  his,  and  gave  as  his 
reason  for  doing  so  his  '^  wish  to  offer  a  few  comments  on  " 
it,  which,  according  to  our  understanding  of  editorial  usage, 
is  equivalent  to  expressing  an  intention  ^*  to  offer  a  reply." 
Moreover,  he  assigned  as  iiis  reason  for  commenting  on  our 
article  at  all,  the  Sict  that  we  had  included  in  the  censure 
we  bestowed  certain  gentlemen  besides  Mr.  Newman,  and 
''  tliese  had  a  right  to  oe  heard  in  their  own  defence."  This 
either  was  a  reason,  or  it  was  not.  It  would  not  be  respect- 
ful to  say  it  was  not.  If  it  was,  the  purpose  of  the  reviewer 
was  to  defend  these  gentlemen  from  the  censure  in  which 
we  had  included  theuL  But  we  had  included  them  in  no 
censure  exciept  that  which  we  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Newman's 
theory,  and  m  that  only  so  far  as  they  embraced  it.  The 
only  possible  way  of  defending  them  from  that  censure  was 
either  to«show  that  they  did  not  embrace  the  theory  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  censured  it.  or  bv  defending  the  theory 
itself  against  us.  The  reviewer  did  not  defend  or  attempt 
to  defend  them  in  the  former  way,  and  therefore  must  have 
attempted  to  do  it  in  the  latter  way ;  which  was  to  attempt 
a  reply  to  us.  That  he  waived  Mr.  Newman's  essay  and 
Mr.  r^ewman's  name  is  true,  but  this  amounted  to  nothing  ; 
because  what  we  objected  to  in  Mr.  Newman  was  not  his 
name  or  his  book,  as  a  mere  book,  but  the  theory  we 
found  in  a  book  bearing  his  name.  That  he  did  not  under- 
take to  defend  that  theory  as  Mr.  Newman's,  we  grant ;  but 
he  either  did  undertake  to  defend  it  against  us  as  the  theory 
of  certain  other  gentlemen,  and  therefore  to  reply  to  us,  or 
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he  made  an  nnwarrantable  use  of  our  name.  If  he  proposed 
eimplj  to  defend  some  other  theory,  a  tlieory  we  had  not  as- 
sailed, and  against  other  opponents,  what  in  the  world  had 
we  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  by  what  right  did  he  make  an 
article  of  onrs  the  subject  of  his  comments? 

The  reviewer  complains  that  we  expressed  a  refjret  that 
the  task  of  replying  to  us  had  not  been  committed  to  some 
learned  Catholic  doctor,  and  adds,  rather  tartly, — "Surely, 
what  a  layman  and  a  recent  convert  is  at  liberty  to  write, 
a  layman  and  a  recent  convert  is  at  liberty  to  answer."  Un- 
questionably ;  yet  a  certain  layman  and  a  recent  convert  may 
be  competent  to  write  what  another  may  not  be  competent 
to  answer.  The  miestion  is  not  as  to  the  liberty,  but  as  to 
the  competency,  ^ut  the  reviewer  mistakes  the  source  of 
our  regret.  We  did  not  wish  for  a  Catholic  doctor  because 
we  thought  ourselves  entitled  to  an  opponent  of  a  higher 
grade  than  the  reviewer ;  we  did  not  dream  of  instituting  a 
comparison  between  him  and  ourselves,  for  we  have  long 
been  of  Dogberry's  opinion,  that  "comparisons  are  odorous.'' 
We  wished  the  doctor  in  the  place  of  the  recent  convert, 
because  we  wished  the  truth  to  be  elicited  and  the  contro- 
versy brought  to  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  termination  ;  be- 
cause the  learned  Catholic  doctor  would  have  studied,  not 
to  darken,  but  to  elucidate,  the  subject ;  because  he  would 
have  understood  his  authorities,  perceived  the  precise  points 
on  which  the  controversy  turns,  and  have  spoken  to  them 
directly  and  logically ;  because  it  was  error,  not  defeat,  we 
dreaded, — ^truth,  not  victory,  we  desired.  The  reviewer's 
second  article,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  has  served  only  to  justify 
and  increase  the  regret  we  expressed. 

The  reviewer  complains,  also,  of  the  tone  in  which  we 
wrote,  and  thinks  we  too  frequently  and  too  severely  re- 
ferred to  his  various  disqualifications  for  the  task  he  had 
undertaken.  He  may  be  right  in  this.  We  are  subject  to 
infirmity  as  well  as  other  men,  and  are  neither  infallible  nor 
impeccable.  But  we  speak  plainly  without  reticence  or  cir- 
cumlocution, on  principle.  We  write  usually  with  earnest- 
ness, but  if  with  severity,  it  is  the  severity  of  truth  and 
argument,  never  that  of  passion.  We  may  have  expressed 
too  frequently  our  conviction  of  the  reviewer's  disqualifica- 
tion for  his  task,  but  we  certainly  expressed  it  far  less 
frequently  than  we  felt  it.  The  reviewer,  we  can  believe, 
is  an  amiable,  and  in  some  respects  a  learned,  man  ;  but,  if 
we  may  judge  from  his  articles  against  us,  he  is  a  stranger 
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to  severe  mental  discipline,  and  has  failed  to  digest  the  ma- 
terials collected  from  his  varions  reading.  He  has  looked 
over,  perhaps  thronsrh,  some  valuable  tracts  on  Catholic 
theology,  bnt  he  does  not  appear  to  have  mastered  them. 
As  a  writer,  he  seems  to  ns  to  retain  the  principle  said  to 
have  been  avowed  by  the  tractarian  school  to  which  he  for- 
merly belonged,  of  seeing  how  mach  one  may  say  in  a  given 
direction,  so  plainly  that  every  reader  shall  be  morally  cer- 
tain of  his  meaning,  yet  so  adroitly  as  never,  in  expresp 
words  to  commit  himself,  or  render  it  possible  to  reproduce 
his  meaning  without  changing  his  phraseology, — a  principle 
of  writing  very  necessary  to  men  occupying  the  position  of 
tractarians,  seeking  to  reform  or  essentially  modiiy  a  church 
whose  authority  they  acknowledge,  but  as  unnecessary  as 
disingenuous  in  a  Catholic.  Wo  had  no  unkind  feelings  tow- 
ards him,  and  we  aimed  to  be  respectful ;  but  we  could  not 
always  feel  respect,  and  we  are  poorly  skilled  in  the  art 
of  expressing  what  we  do  not  feel.  Moreover,  we  re- 
garded ourselves  as  defending  Catholicity  against  a  novel 
theory,  which,  if  admitted,  would  subvert  it,  and  we  did 
not  and  could  not  treat  him  as  we  would  and  should  have 
done,  if  the  subject  in  dispute  had  been  only  one  of  those 
scholastic  questions  on  which  Catholics  are  free  to  differ. 
When  the  loundations  of  the  faith  are  attacked,  we  cannot 
stop  to  consult  the  delicate  sensibilities  of  those  who  attack 
them,  however  unconscious  they  may  be  of  what  they  are 
doing. 

The  reviewer,  again,  accuses  us  of  unfairness ;  but  as  we 
are  not  conscious  of  having  treated  him  unfairly,  and  as  .he 
points  out,  as  we  can  see,  no  instance  of  unfairness  on  our 
part,  we  must  consider  this  charge — a  development.  We 
aimed  to  be  fair,  and  we  had  no  motive  for  being  otherwise. 
We  did,  indeed,  take  the  liberty  of  giving  to  the  points  he 
made  a  little  more  precision  than  he  had  given  tliem,  and 
of  holding  him  to  the  strict  logic  of  the  case ;  but  in  this 
there  was  no  unfairness,  and  we  did  it  for  his  sake  much 
more  than  for  our  own.  We  thought  then,  and  we  still 
think,  that  if  he  and  his  friends  would  define  their  views 
to  themselves,  study  to  give  precision  to  their  statements, 
and  adhere  to  the  strict  rules  of  logic  in  developing  them, 
or,  in  other  words,  if  they  would  adopt  the  rigid  scholastic 
method  of  our  theologians,  instead  of  retaining  the  loose  rhe- 
torical method  they  learned  at  Oxford,  they  would  immedi- 
ately abjure  their  theory,  and  wonder  how  they  could  ever 
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have  entertained  it.  But  a  charge  of  unfairness  from  the 
reviewer  is  rather  amusing.  He  has  himself  no  fairness ; 
he  does  not  treat  us,  in  a  single  instance,  with  common  jus> 
tice.  We  have  discovered  no  instance  in  which  he  states 
our  doctrine  correctly,  no  instance  in  which  he  reproduces 
3ne  of  our  arguments  without  perverting  it,  none  m  which 
he  has  treated  with  ordinary  civility  a  single  authority  we 
have  introduced.  He  meets  fairly  not  a  single  point  we 
have  made,  treats  all  our  arguments  with  contempt  or 
with  silence,  and  his  own  citations  are  frequently  made 
with  an  unfairness  which  would  surprise  us  even  in  a  Prot- 
estant controversialist.  Yet  he  talks  of  our  unfairness,  and 
takes  great  credit  to  himself  because  he  presumes  it  to  be 
unintentional  unfairness. 

The  reviewer  thinks  he  has  detected  a  contradiction  in 
our  assertions  with  regard  to  the  developmentists.  We  de- 
nominate them  a  school,  and  yet  represent  them  as  disagree- 
ing among  themselves.  Therefore  we  assert  them  to  be  a 
school  and  not  a  school, — a  flat  contradiction.  We  deny 
the  consequence.  A  school  is  where  a  certain  number  of 
{persons  adopt  the  peculiar  principles  of  some  master,  and  is 
not  destroyed  by  their  disagreeing  among  themselves  as  to 
certain  matters  which  do  not  involve  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
those  principles.  We  call  the  develo})menti8ts  a  school  be- 
cause they  adopt  the  principles  as  to  development  set  forth 
by  Mr.  iJ'ewman.  And  this  they  can  be,  we  should  sup- 
pose, although  they  may  differ  among  themselves  as  to 
the  fact  wliether  this  or  that  particular  dogma  is  to  be 
considered  a  development,  or  as  a  dogma  explicitly  con- 
tained in  the  apostolic  revelation.  If  the  reviewer  thinks 
otherwise,  he  is  welcome  to  his  opinion ;  the  matter  is  not 
worth  disputing  about. 

We  were  not  quite  exact,  it  seems,  in  our  references. 
The  reviewer  complains  of  two  of  them, — one  to  Tournely, 
the  other  to  Melchior  Cano.  The  one  to  Tournely  is  cor- 
rect. The  reviewer  will  find  it  De  Locis  TheologieiSj  De 
Cenauris^  Art.  2,  where  we  referred  him.  The  edition  is 
that  of  Paris  and  Venice,  Pezzana,  1765.  The  reference  to 
Cano,  the  reviewer  says,  is  wrong  as  to  the  chapter,  and 
omits  the  book.  The  first  part  of  the  charge  is  not  true, 
according  to  our  edition  of  the  De  Locia  TheologicU.  The 
second  part  is  true.  By  an  inexcusable  blunder  in  trans- 
cribing for  the  press,  we  omitted  to  specify  the  book,  and 
did  not  discover  it  till  it  was  too  late  to  rectify  it.     We  of 
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course  were  mortified,  bnt  our  regret  waB  not  so  great  as  it 
niiffht  have  been,  for  we  had  given  the  title  of  the  chapter, 
and  so  accnrately  marked  the  position  of  the  passage  cited, 
that  the  reviewer  conld  have  had  no  serions  difficulty  in 
finding  it,  if  he  knew  where  to  look  for  his  own  citations 
from  Sie  same  author. 

But  tlie  reviewer  himself  is  not  immaculate  in  this  matter 
of  references.  He  referred  us  to  Moehler,  Vol.  I.  pp.  66, 
67,  Robertson's  Translation,  without  specifying  the  eaition: 
and  having  only  the  American  edition,  in  one  volume,  we 
had  no  little  difficulty  in  verifying  the  citation.  He  re- 
ferred us  to  Bellarmine,  De  PurgaioriOy  I.  15,  meaning, 
we  suppose.  Book  I.  and  chapter  15 ;  but,  unhappily,  that 
book,  in  our  edition  of  Bellarmine,  contains  only  eleven 
chapters  in  all  I  *  Of  his  references  to  Cano,  more  than  one 
hall  were  incorrect,  according  to  our  edition  of  the  work 
referred  to,  and  he  did  not  name  the  edition  he  used. 
These  errors  will  ofibet  our  blunder.  They  were  all  in  his 
former  article,  yet  we  did  not  think  it  worth  our  while 
to  point  them  out.  Part  of  them,  we  presumed,  came  from 
his  using  a  different  edition  of  the  works  cited  from  the 
one  we  used,  and  the  remainder  were  pardonable  oversights 
in  a  periodical  writer.  In  such  matters  it  is  well  for  every 
one  to  practise  erenerosity,  for  every  one  in  turn  may  need 
it  After  all,  these  are  small  matters.  We  have  never 
doubted  the  ability  of  our  contemporary  to  make  quota- 
tions, and  we  always  presume  that  he  makes  them  at  first 
hand,  unless  he  iniorms  us  to  the  contrary.  Whether  he 
can  or  cannot  say  as  mudi  of  us  is  a  matter  of  no  moment 
Having  never  set  up  to  be  a  scholar,  making  no  pretensions 
to  learning  in  any  aepartment  whatever,  we  are  free  from 
the  ambition  of  acquiring,  and  from  the  fear  of  losing,  the 

*  My  edition  of  Bellarmine's  Works  (L.  Vfv^,  Paris :  1870),  corre- 
sponds with  the  Dublin  reviewer's  in  respect  of  the  passage  cited.  It  is 
in  complete  accord  with  the  author's  argument,  as  follows : 

"  Dogmata  fldei  quatuor  modis  probari  solent  .  .  .  Quarto  per 
evidentem  deductionem  ex  yerbo  Deitradito;  quomodo  B.  Augustinus 
passim  probat,  peccatum  origioale  esse  in  pueris  necessario  credendum, 
etiamsi  m  Scripturis  non  hiiberetur.  quia  deducitur  evidenter  ex  tradi- 
tione  apostolica  de  baptismo  parvulorum.  Sufficientta  horum  quatuor 
modorum  inde  patet,  quia  id  solum  est  de  fide  quod  est  a  Deo  revelatum 
mediate,  vel  immediate;  revelationes  autem  Dei  partim  script®  sunt, 
parti m  non  scriptA.  Itaque  decreta  conciliorum  et  pontificum,  et  doc- 
torum  coDsensus.  et  alia  omnia  ad  ista  quatuor  reducuntur,  tunc  nim 
solum  faciunt  rem  de  fide ;  dum  explicant  verbum  Dei  aut  inde  aliquid 
deducunt*' — Ed. 
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rex>utatioD  of  scholarshin.  Indeed,  all  thoae  incidental  topioa 
we  iiave  touched  upon  took  to  us  as  mere  trifles,  and  un^  to 
engage  the  attention  of  two  grave  reviews,  and  we  assure 
the  Dublin  reviewer  that  we  can  waste  no  more  time  upon 
similar  topics,  and  if  he  continues  to  introduce  them,  he 
must  pardon  us  if  we  pass  them  over  in  silence. 


DOCTRINAL  DEVELOPMENTS. 

(Byom  Broirnaoii*t  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  IStt.) 

Pbesuhino,  from  the  fact  that  two  numbers  of  the  Dub- 
lin JSeview  have  appeared  without  containing  the  remainder 
of  its  promised  reply  to  us,  that  it  is  disposed,  silently,  to 
drop  tne  controversy  on  doctrinal  developments^  we  shall 
offer  no  formal  answer  to  its  last  article  on  the  subject,  but 
content  ourselves  with  a  few  statements  and  explanations 
M'liich  may  serve  to  set  in  a  clear  and  distinct  light  the  prin- 
cipal points  we  have  denied,  and  the  doctrine  we  nave 
opposed  to  them.  With  this,  we  shall  take  our  leave  of  the 
controversy,  till  something  new  comes  up  to  demand  our 
attention  or  our  animadversion. 

The  controveray  which  has,  no  doubt,  been  painful  to  all 
our  readers,  and  which  can  have  had  no  attractions  for  our- 
selves, has  not  been  one  of  our  own  seeking  or  provoking. 
It  was  occasioned  by  the  publication  of  ^r.  Newman's 
Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,  The 
manifest  favor  with  which  some  of  our  friends  received  it, 
and  the  use  which  our  adversaries  might  make,  and,  in  Ene- 
land  and  this  country,  were  actually  making  of  it,  the  high 
character  of  its  author,  the  time  and  occasion  of  its  publica- 
tion, and  the  pur]X)6e  for  which  it  was  presumed  to  have 
been  written  and  published,  combined  to  render  it  a  work 
of  more  than  ordinary  importance ;  the  analogy  of  its  pecu- 
liar theory  with  the  popular  doctrine  of  progress  now  so 
generally  held  by  the  sects  naturally  gave  it  many  attrac- 
tions for  such  Catholics  as  ai'e  strongly  infected  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  sigh  to  bring  the  literature  of  the 
church  into  harmony  with  that  of  the  world  ;  and  its  evident 
abandonment  of  the  ground  hitherto  occupied  by  our  theo- 
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logiaDs  in  their  controversies  with  Protestants,  and  assump- 
tion of  a  new  and  doubtful  ground,  which  gives  the  oppo- 
nents of  Catholicity  an  immense  advantage  over  us,  made 
our  adversaries  anxious  to  represent  it,  and  to  have  it 
treated,  as  a  work  of  authority  on  the  real,  if  not  avowed, 
sentiments  of  modern  Rome.  Was  it  likely,  said  they,  that 
Mr.  Newman,  a  man  of  various,  rare,  and  profound  erudi- 
tion, of  an  acute,  subtile,  and  highly  cultivated  intellect, — 
confessedly  one  of  the  master  minds  of  the  age,  pious,  hum- 
ble, conscientious, — should,  in  a  work  apparently  intended 
to  be  his  compte  rendu  of  the  reasons  of  his  conversion, 
write  in  ignorance  or  in  contempt  of  the  real  sentiments  of 
the  church,  into  whose  communion  he  had  evidently  made 
up  his  mind  to  seek  admission?  Indeed,  the  reasonable 
presumptions  in  the  case  were  strong  in  favor  of  the  view 
our  adversaries  wished  to  take  of  the  doctrine  of  the  essay. 
How,  then,  was  the  evil  it  might  do,  and  actually  was  doing, 
to  be  counteracted,  but  by  subjecting  it  to  the  test  of*  weB- 
known  and  settled  principles  of  Catholic  theology,  exposing 
to  the  public  its  general  unsoundness,  and  showing  clearly 
that  its  theory  is  not  Catholic,  and  cannot  be  entertained  by 
Catholics?  As  all  others  seemed  to  shrink  from  the  dis- 
agreeable task  of  doing  this,  we,  with  great  reluctance, 
attempted  it,  and  should,  as  Catholic  reviewers,  have  been 
remiss  in  our  duty,  if  we  had  not.  Let  not,  then,  those  who 
regret  the  controversy  censure  us,  who  have  only  sought  to 
resist  a  novelty,  and  to  maintain  the  purity  of  Catholic  doc- 
trine ;  let  them  blame,  if  they  must  blame  somebody,  those 
who  made  the  controversy  necessary.  We  take  no  blame  to 
ourselves. 

What  we  have  done  would  not  have  been  called  for,  if 
neither  those  without  nor  some  of  those  within  had  been 
disposed  to  regard  Mr.  Newman's  essay  as  a  Catholic  work. 
This  we  said  in  the  outset,  and  we  have  all  along  conceded 
that  it  was  never  intended  to  be  such  a  work,  or  a  work 
from  which  Catholic  teaching  could  be  gathered.  The 
author  does  not  profess  to  be  a  Catholic,  to  write  as  a  Cath- 
olic, or  to  present  Catholic  doctrine.  He  writes,  not  from 
the  Catholic  point  of  view,  but  professedly  from  the  point 
of  view  of  private  reason, — as  a  man  standing  outside  of  the 
church,  and  exercising  his  private  reason  on  the  phenomena 
exhibited  by  Christianity,  regarded  solely  as  a  fact  in  the 
world's  history.  He  does  not  profess  to  take  his  theory 
from  Catholic  theology,  he  does  not  attempt  to  support  it 
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by  Catholic  authority,  or  to  propose  it  to  be  held  bv  any  one 
after  he  has  come  to  the  church.  It  is  solely  the  view 
which  private  reason  takes  of  the  phenomena  in  the  case, 
and  for  those  who,  as  yet,  can  use  only  '^  reason  in  things  of 
faith."  The  general  design  of  the  author  is  to  show  that 
reason,  taking  Christianity  as  a  fact  in  the  world's  history, 
which  it  must  do,  and  exercising  itself  fairly  and  candidly 
on  the  phenomena  presented  by  its  history,  must,  on  the 
principles  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  to-day  is  the  true 
historical  development,  continuation,  or  representative  of 
the  church  of  the  apostles,  and  therefore,  in  her  communion, 
if  anywhere,  genuine  Christianity  is  to  be  sought  and  found. 
But  his  Oxford  friends,  though  prepared  to  admit  that  this 
conclusion  seems  warranted  by  tne  general  historical  phe- 
nomena in  the  case,  yet  contend  that  there  are  certain 
special  phenomena  which  are,  after  all,  irreconcilable  with 
it.  The  special  theory  is  designed  to  be  an  explanation  of 
these  special  phenomena,  and  to  show  that  they  do  not  mill- 
ate  against  the  conclusion  warranted  by  the  general  phe- 
nomena presented,  confessedly  in  favor  of  communion  with 
Rome.  It  is  a  theory,  therefore,  specially  intended  for  and 
adapted  to  these  Oxford  friends,  rusevites,  or  tractarians, 
as  tiiey  are  denominated,  that  is^  specially  intended  to  pre- 
pare tlie  members  of  the  school  within  the  bosqm  of  Angli- 
canism, which  the  author  had  founded,  to  follow  him  into 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  into  which  he  had  resolved  to 
enter. 

Christianity  is  a  fact  in  the  world's  history.  This  fact  is 
to  be  met  and  accounted  for  in  some  way,  all  the  gen- 
eral phenomena  exhibited  by  it,  and  all  the  general  reasons 
and  presumptions  in  the  case,  prove  that  it  is  divine,  and 
point  us  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  its  true  historical 
representation.  But  there  are  persons  out  of  the  Catholic 
communion  who,  while  they  admit  this,  tind,  nevertheless, 
certain  variations  and  discrepancies  of  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  worship  in  the  history  of  that  church,  which,  in  their  view, 
are  insuperable  obstacles  to  entering  her  communion.  Here 
is  the  special  difBculty  to  be  solved.  Now^,  grant  the  fact 
of  .the  variations  and  discrepancies ;  but  suppose  the  church, 
suppose  her  to  be  placed  in  the  world,  suppose  her  to  be 
placed  there  to  be  active,  to  exert  a  controlling  influence, 
and  to  subject  to  herself  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  in- 
dividuals and  nations,  religion  and  politics,  science  and  art, 
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public  and  private  life ;  suppose  her  designed  to  do  this, 
with  a  divine  energy  indeed,  but  after  a  human  mode,  in 
accordance  witli  the  present  constitution  of  human  nature, 
and  without  altering  or  changing  any  of  its  essential  laws  ; 
— suppose  this,  and  these  variations  and  discrepancies  are 
but  the  necessary  incidents  of  the  process  she  must  institute 
and  carry  on,  are  only  what  we  sliould  naturally  have  antici- 

Eated,  only  what  we  must  suppose  the  Founder,  if  we  suppose 
imto  have  been  divine,  must  have  contemplated  and  provid- 
ed for,  and  therefore,  instead  of  being  objections  to  entering 
the  communion  of  Rome,  they  are  really  only  so  many 
arguments  in  fav6r  of  her  being  the  true  Christian  com- 
munion. 

Here  is  the  special  argument  of  the  book,  and,  if  allow- 
able, it  is  certainly  an  argument  not  to  be  treated  as  of 
slight  importance.  Supposing  it  to  be  admissible,  it  is  not 
only  ingenious,  not  only  profound,  but  is  really  a  discov- 
ery of  great  value,— one  of  the  most  important  contribu- 
tions to  polemical  theology  that  can  be  conceived.  It  not 
only  solves  the  objections  of  our  adversaries,  but  converts 
their  very  objections  into  conclusive  arguments  against  them, 
— vanquishes  them  on  their  own  ground  and  witli  their  own 
weapons.  But  whether  admissible  or  not,  it  would  have 
been  no  special  affair  of  ours,  if  it  had  been  regarded  only 
as  the  argument  of  a  man  outside  of  the  church,  addressed 
to  his  companions ;  for  then  it  would  have  been  solely  a 
matter  between  him  and  them,  to  be  disposed  of  by  them- 
selves without  our  interference.  But  when  the  argument,  as 
was  the  fact,  is  charged  upon  us  as  one  which  Catholics  use 
or  intend  to  use,  or  when  it  is  assumed  by  some  Catholics 
themselves  as  one  we  may  use,  the  aspect  of  the  case  chang- 
es, and  we  are  compelled  to  inquire,  whether  it  be  or  be 
not  compatible  with  Catholicity ;  for  we  cannot  use  an 
argument  for  Catholicity  which  involves  the  denial  of 
Catholicity.  Neither  Mr.  Newman  nor  his  friends  deny  or 
wish  to  deny  this.  Mr.  Newman  did  not  feel  himself 
bound  to  teach  Catholic  theology,  but  he  did  understand 
very  well  that  his  theory  would  be  inadmissible  for  the  pur- 
pose he  urged  it,  if  it  was  incompatible  with  that  theology, 
and  hence  he  refers  to  Moehler,  De  Maistre,  and  some  other 
recent  continental  writers, — men,  by  the  way,  of  no  high 
authority, — who  he  supposes  have  asserted  it,  or  something 
similar  to  it  Is  the  theory,  then,  which  supplies  this  new 
argument  compatible  with  Catholic  teaching  t  This  ques- 
Vol.  nv— a 
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tioD  forces  itself  upon  ns,  and,  under  the  circunistances,  we 
are  as  much  bound  to  entertain  and  answer  it  as  we  should 
have  been  if  the  essay  on  development  had  been  the  work 
of  a  Catholic  doctor. 

It  is  evident  that  the  argument  presupposes  not  merely 
the  fact  of  developments, — Mr.  Newman's  name  for  the 
variations  and  discrepancies  alleged, — but  their  necessity  in 
the  nature  of  the  case.  Hence,  in  his  essay,  he  spends  his 
principal  force  in  proving  this  necessity.  Two  questions, 
then,  arise : — 1.  Have  there  actually  occurred  the  variations 
and  discrepancies  of  doctrine^ — for  we  waive  discipline  and 
worship, — as  alleged  by  Protestants  and  conceded  by  Mr. 
Newman  ?  2.  Is  the  assertion  of  the  necessity  a  prwri  of 
developments,  that  is,  variations  and  discrepancies  of  doc- 
trine, compatible  with  Catholic  faith  and  theology?  Unless 
both  of  these  questions  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
the  author  is  not  at  liberty  to  suggest  his  theory,  his  arj^u- 
mcnt  is  fallacious,  and  can  only  mislead  those  who  are  with- 
out,— give  them,  at  best,  only  a  spurious  Catholicity.  We 
have  answered  both  questions  in  the  negative ;  we  have  de- 
nied the  fact  of  the  developments  or  variations  alleged,  as 
not  historically  proved  or  provable,  as  not  acknowledged  by 
approved  Catholic  doctors,  and  as  contradicted  by  the 
ciiurch,  who  uniformly  through  her  councils  and  sovereign 

Sontiffs  asserts  the  invariability  of  the  faith  ;  and  we  have 
enied  the  second,  because  it  contradicts  the  assertion  of  the 
invariability  of  doctrine,  because  it  is  in  opposition  to  the 
ground  hitherto  uniformly  assumed  by  our  divines  in  their 
controversies  with  Protestants,  and  because  it  makes  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  not  the  revealed  truth,  but  simply  a  human 
view  of  it,  thus  reducing,  by  Mr.  Newman's  own  confession, 
Christian  doctrine  to  the  level  of  heresy  and  human  phi- 
losophy. No  answer  has  been  given,  nobody,  as  far  as  we 
have  seen,  has  attempted  to  give  an  answer,  to  these  rea- 
sons, and,  till  answered,  they  are  undeniably  conclusive. 

But  in  denying  both  the  fact  and  the  necessity  of  devel- 
opment, what  is  it  we  have  denied  ?  Developfnent  is  a  word 
of  vague  and  uncertain  import.  It  may  be  the  predicate  of 
many  subjects, — true  of  some,  false  of  others ;  and  it  may  be 
used,  and  by  Mr.  Newman  and  his  friends  actually  is  used, 
in  several  very  different  senses.  We  have  not  denied  it  of 
every  thing  pertaining  to  Christianity ;  we  have  denied  it 
only  of  Christian  doctrine,  that  is,  of  the  material  object 
of  faith,  and  we  have  not  denied  it  even  of  this  in  every 
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possible  sense.  We  have  not  denied  or  thous^ht  of  denying 
the  power  of  the  chnrcli  to  make  new  definitions  of  the 
faith,  new  explications  of  doctrine,  as  occasion  demands,  nor, 
in  the  sense  of  raising  to  the  rank  of  formal  faith  what  has 
heretofore  been  only  material  faith,  have  we  denied,  nor 
<sould  we  without  asserting  a  condemned  proposition  deny, 
her  power  to  establish  even  new  articles  of  faith.  What  we 
have  denied  is  the  power  of  the  church  Xof<yund  or  institute 
new  articles  of  faith,  or  to  define  as  of  faith  any  thing 
which  has  not  always  been  materiaUy  of  faith,  and  the  de- 
nial of  which  has  not  always  been,  at  least,  material  heresy, 
although  not  always,  for  all  persons,  culpable  heresy.  This 
we  have  done  on  the  ground  that  the  church  does  not  make 
the  law,  does  not  create  the  obligation  to  believe,  but  sim- 
ply declares  it.  Wliat  we  have  asserted  is,  that  the  material 
object  of  faith  is  all  the  revelata  deposited  by  our  Lord 
through  his  apostles  with  the  church,  and  nothing  else ;  and 
what  we  have  denied  is,  simply,  that  any  thing  can  be  de- 
fined of  faith,  or  become  of  faith,  not  formally  included  in 
the  number  of  those  revelaia,  that  is,  not  in  the  depositum. 
We  have  denied  what  we  understand  Mr.  Newman  and  his 
friends  to  maintain,  that  doctrines  not  included  in  the  d'e- 
positum,  not  originally  revealed,  but  springing  up  from  the 

t)ious  feeling  or  meditation  of  the  faithful,  or  from  the  specu- 
ations  of  human  reason  about  revealed  truths,  may  be  de- 
fined ddfide^  although  previously  to  being  defined  they  are 
mere  speculations,  opinions,  pious  thoughts  or  feelings. 

Tlie  Duhlin  Review  reasons  against  us  as  if  we  denied 
that  any  thing  can  be  defined  of  faith  which  has  not  always 
been  formally  of  faith,  or  which  it  was  not  always  formal 
heresy  to  deny  ;  and  objects,  that  our  doctrine  denies  that 
the  church  can,  for  instance,  rule  the  pious  belief  of  the 
immaculate  conception  of  the  ever-blessed  Virgin,  enter- 
tained now  by  all  the  faithful,  to  be  of  faith ;  but  it  has  no 
right  to  do  this.  All  we  say  is,  the  church  can  define 
to  be  of  faith  nothing  which  has  not  been  materially  of  faith 
from  the  beginning ;  for  she  is  infallible,  and  nothing  \&  ma- 
terially of  faith  which  is  not  of  divine  revelation  and  liandee 
down  to  us  as  such  from  the  apostles.  The  only  question  with 
regard  to  the  pious  belief  of  the  immaculate  conception,  in 
our  view  of  the  case,  is,  whether  it  is  or  is  not  an  apostolic 
tradition,  and  included  in  the  depositumi  If  it  is,  the 
church  can  define  it  to  be  of  faith  ;  if  it  is  not  an  apostolic 
tradition,  she  cannot    Which  is  the  fact  we  know  not,  and 
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cannot  know  till  the  chnrch  herself  informs  ns.  This  she 
will  do  when  she  judges  it  necessary  or  proper,  and  that  is 
enough  for  us.  In  the  mean  time,  we  take  the  belief  as  we 
find  it,  and  hope  we  are  beliind  none  of  our  brethren  in 
cherishing  it  in  the  sense  and  within  the  limits  permitted. 
We  are  too  young  a  Catliolic  to  take  it  upon  us  to  instruct 
the  church,  to  tell  her  what  we  do  or  do  not  wish  her  to  do. 
We  are  satisfied  to  await  her  commands,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  to  pray,  as  she  permits  us, — Regina  sitie  lobe  oanceptay 
orapro  nobis  I 

DWt  things  may  be  immediately  or  mediately,  explicitly 
or  implicitly,  formally  or  only  virtually,  revealed,  and  The 
Dvhlin  Rei)iekO  reasons  against  us  as  if  we  maintained  that 
nothing  can  be  of  faith  which  is  not  immediately  and  ex- 
plicitly revealed.  This  is  not  correct  We  have  maintained 
no  such  doctrine.  We  have  simply  denied  that  what  is  only 
virtually  revealed,  as  the  property  in  the  essence,  is  of  faith 
or  can  be  of  faith,  because  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
Almighty  God  could  reveal  the  one  without  revealing  the 
other,  and  one  may  deny  the  property  without  intending  to 
deny  the  essence.  Hence,  witn  the  generality  of  our  theolo- 
gians we  have  denied  that  mere  theological  conclusions  are 
of  faith,  and  must  do  so,  or  else  deny  all  distinction  between 
faith  and  the  science  of  theology.  Theological  conclusions 
are  discursively  obtained  from  the  premises,  one  of  which  is 
certain  by  the  supernatural  light  oi  faith,  the  other  by  the 
natural  light  of  reason.  It  is  a  principle  of  logic,  that  the 
conclusion  always  follows  the  weaker  premise,- 

*'  Pejorem  sequitur  semper  concloBio  partem.'* 

Consequently,  these  conclusions  follow  the  premise  from 
reason  and  are  simply  truths  of  reason,  not  revealed  truths ; 
therefore  neither  are  nor  can  be  of  faith, — for  they  want  the 
formal  reason  of  faith,— ^rtm^a  Veritas  revela/ns. 

Yet  among  theological  conclusions,  commonly  so  called, 
we  may  distinguish  between  those  in  regjird  to  which  the 
premise  from  reason  is  causative,  and  those  in  regard  to 
which  it  is  merely  applicative  or  interpretative.  The  latter 
we  have  conceded  may  be  of  faith,  which  is  as  much  as 
we  can  gather  from  Yasqnez,  Suarez,  and  others  who  are 
supposed  to  maintain  the  contrary  opinion.  But  even  the  ad- 
mission, that  the  first  class  of  theological  conclusions,  theo- 
logical conclusions  strictly  taken,  are  of  faith,  concedes 
nothing  in  favor  of  the  development  we  have  denied.    If 
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-such  conclusions  are  not  of  faith,  then,  certainly,  no  devel- 
opments; bat  if  they  are  of  faith,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  there  are  developtnents.  We  lose,  indeed,  an 
argument  against  developments,  but  our  friends  obtain  no 
argument  for  them.  The  number  of  such  conclusions  is 
limited  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  they  all  may  have  been 
known  by  the  apostles  and  explicitly  handed  over  to  their 
successors.  If  they  are  of  faitli,  or,  in  the  language  of  the 
developmentists,  can  be  "  ruled  of  faith,"  it  is  some  evidence 
that  they  were  so, — that  there  is  no  one  of  wliich  we  can  say 
that  it  was  unknown  in  the  age  immediately  succeeding  the 
apostolic,  or  which,  for  tlie  simple  reason  that  it  is  such  con- 
-clusion,  can  be  said  to  have  been  formally  defined  to  be  of 
faith  by  the  church. 

But  we  are  supposed  to  maintain  that  the  whole  faith  has 
always  been  explicit,  and  that  the  church  can  declare  noth- 
ing to  be  of  faith  which  has  not  been  explicitly  believed 
from  the  beginning  by  all  the  faithful  But  this  statement 
is  too  strong.  A  large  portion  of  the  faith  is  never  ex- 
plicitly believed  by  aJl  persons,  and  even  with  many  who 
are  not  ranked  with  the  simple,  much  of  it  is  believed  only 
implicitly.     Also  dogmatic  facts  and  things  which  had  not 

fet  happened  in  the  time  of  the  apostles  are  to  be  excepted, 
t  is  of  faith  that  Christ  died  for  me,  because  I  am  included 
in  all  men,  and  that  Clirist  died  for  all  men  is  explicitly  re- 
vealed. But  that  he  died  for  me  could  not  have  been  ex- 
plicitly believed  before  I  was  born.  Hence,  in  the  application 
of  the  faith  to  new  facts  which  come  up  in  the  church's 
history,  there  is,  as  Suarez  maintains,  a  growth  of  faith,  in 
the  sense  of  some  things  becoming  explicit  which  were  at 
first  only  implicit.  But,  save  what  is  included  in  these  ex- 
ceptions, we  have  maintained  that  the  whole  faith  has  been 
from  the  first  explicitly  held,  believed,  and  taught  by  the 
church. 

The  Dublin  Review  concedes  this  to  be  true  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  deposit  of  faith ;  but  it  maintains  that  the  deposit 
did  not  include  the  whole  faith,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
apostles  did  not  hand  over  to  their  successors  the  whole 
material  object  of  faith  which  they  themselves  had  received. 
It  will  search  long  before  it  finds  any  respectable  authority 
for  so  singular  an  opinion.  The  apostles  were  commanded 
to  teach  all  things  whatsoever  our  Lord  had  committed  to 
them,  and  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  believe  that  they  proved 
XQcreant  to  their  trust.     We  must  have  the  express  testi- 
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raony  of  the  church  herself,  before  we  can  permit  ourselves 
to  believe  that  the  deposit  of  faith  was  incomplete,  and  left 
by  the  apostles  to  be  completed  by  development.  If  it  is 
conceded  that  what  was  handed  over  as  the  faith  by  the 
apostles  to  their  successors  luis  always  been  explicitly  held, 
believed,  and  taught  by  the  church,  all  is  conceded,  we  ap- 
prehend, that  is  objected  to  only. 

We  have,  as  Catholics,  something  more  to  maintain  than 
the  infallibility  of  the  church  in  defining  propositions  of 
faith,  or  judicially  declaring  the  faith  on  obscure  or  disputed 
points,  that  is,  her  autliority  and  infallibility  as  judge  in  con- 
troversies of  faith.  We  must  also  maintain  her  fidelity  ta 
her  solemn  trust  to  teach  all  things  whatsoever  have  been 
committed  to  her.  To  be  unfaithful  or  to  fail  here  would 
be  as  incompatible  with  her  indefectibility  as  it  would  be  U> 
err  in  deciaing  a  matter  of  faith  or  morals.  She  cannot 
wrap  up  in  a  napkin  the  treasure  she  has  received,  and  bury 
it  in  the  earth ;  for  she  has  received  it  not  merely  to  pre- 
serve, but  to  use  for  her  Master^s  glory.  Her  omce  is  to 
teach,  and  to  teach  the  whole ;  and  how  in  the  world  could 
she  transmit  the  whole  faith  down  to  us,  if  she  should  neg- 
lect to  teach  certain  portions  of  it  ?  Where  would  remam 
that  portion  of  the  faith  not  taudit?  Uow  could  she  ,be 
said  to  retain  it?  Where  could  she  find  it,  nay,  how  could 
she  find  it,  without  a  new  revelation,  when  needed  to  con- 
demn new  errors  and  heresies?  She  must  teach  the  whole^ 
or  not  preserve  the  whole,  and  there  is  no  implicit  teaching. 
Whatever  is  taught  is  and  nmst  be  explicitly  taught. 

But  we  do  not  maintain,  as  is  evident  from  what  we  have 
said,  that  the  whole  faith  is  explicitly  taught  to  every  one  of 
the  faithful ;  nor,  indeed,  that  the  whole  is  explicitly  known 
by  every  one  even  of  the  pastors  of  the  church.  There  ma}' 
be  a  point  on  which  this  pjistor  is  imperfectly  instructed,  or 
even  misinformed ;  another  on  which  that  pastor  is  not  fully 
or  rightly  instructed  ;  but  there  can  be  no  one  on  which  all 
the  pastors,  or  the  pastors  taken  as  a  body,  are  at  any  time 
imperfectly  instructed  or  mieinstructnd.  Otherwise,  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  ecchsia  di^persa  could  not  be  asserted.  It 
may  often  happen,  too,  that  in  particular  localities,  owin^  to 
causes  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  specify,  the  tradition 
of  faith  on  certain  points  may,  for  a  time,  become  obscure, 
or  even  lost,  but  it  never  can  become  so  for  the  whole  churchy 
orthechurch  as  one  teaching  body, — especially  for  the  church 
of  Rome,  mistress  and  mother  of  all  the  churches.     Thus» 
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the  African  churches  seem,  in  the  time  of  St.  Cyprian,  to 
have  lost  the  tradition  of  tlie  validity  of  baptism  conferred 
by  a  heretic.  But  the  church  retained  it,  not  implicitly  only, 
but  explicitly,  as  we  know  from  St.  Stephen.  In  this  way 
are  to  be  explained  most  of  the  phenomena  relied  on  by  the 
developmentists.  The  facts  in  the  case  prove  alwavs,  that, 
though  unknown  in  this  particular  locality  or  by  tnis  par- 
ticular individual,  misapprehended  here  or  by  this  one,  the 
truth  is  never  unknown  or  misapprehended  in  the  church  as 
a  whole,  and  therefore  the  church,  in  order  to  make  it  known 
or  to  present  it  truly,  has  not  to  develop  and  elaborate  it, 
— ^has  only  to  define  anew  what  she  has  always  held  and  pro- 
posed. 

Again,  in  contending  that  the  whole  faith  has  always  been 
expUdtly  held,  believed,  and  taught,  we  do  not  contend  that 
everv  point  has  always  been  distinctly  held,  believed,  and 
taught.  Faith  may  be  explicit,  and  yet  not  distinct ;  that  is, 
the  whole  faith  may  be  immediately  apprehended  by  the 
mind,  and  explicitly  known  to  be  faith,  without  its  several 

Sropositions  being  distinguished,  or  apprehended  in  their 
istmction  from  and  relation  to  each  other.  Hence  the  defini- 
tions which  the  church  makes  contra  errores  inmrgentes, 
though  they  do  not  render  explicit  the  faith  which  was  be- 
fore implicit,  may  often  render  distinct  what  before  was  in- 
distinct. Im  plicit  faith  is  faith  which,  though  implied  in  what 
is  immediately  apprehended,  is  not  itself  tlius  apprehended ; 
but  indistinct  faith  is  immediately  apprehended,  is  the  im- 
mediate object  of  mental  apprehension,  as  truly  so  as  that 
which  is  distinct;  but  it  is  not  distinguished  from  other 
propositions  also  immediately  apprehended.  When  we  stand 
on  the  beach  and  listen  to  the  roar  of  the  ocean,  we  actually 
hear  the  sound  of  each  particular  wave  which  goes  to  make 
up  the  total  sound ;  but  we  do  not  distinguish  the  sound  of 
each  from  the  sound  of  the  others.  So  is  it  with  the  faith. 
Heresies  and  errors  which  arise  from  time  to  time  draw  the 
attention  of  the  church  to  particular  points,  and,  in  propos- 
ing the  truth  against  them,  the  church  renders  the  faith 
more  distinct  and  definite  on  those  points  than  it  was  before, 
and,  no  doubt,  the  faithful  can  more  clearly  and  distinctly 
apprehend  it  afterwards  than  they  did  or  could  previously. 
It  is  thus  that  faith  gains,  in  process  of  time,  as  St.  Vincent 
of  Lerins  says,  in  evidence,  clcanies:$,  and  distinctness,  and 
to  this  gain  heresies  and  errors,  no  doubt,  contribute.  De- 
velopment of  the  faith  in  this  sense  we  do  not  deny. 
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But  even  here  we  must  be  on  oar  guard  lest  we  go  too 
far.  The  obscurity  and  indistinctness  cleared  up  or  removed 
by  the  new  explications  or  definitions  which  the  church 
from  time  to  time  makes  through  her  sovereign  pontiffs 
and  general  councils  must  not  be  lightly  assumed  to  have 
existed  from  the  beginning,  nor  can  we  always  affirm  that 
the  faith  on  the  points  defined  had  never,  previously  to  the 
definition,  been  clearly  and  distinctly  apprehended.  The 
obscurity  and  indistinctness  may  have  been  occasioned  by 
errors  which  have  arisen  on  matters  not  immediately  per- 
taining to  faith,  and  darkened  the  minds  of  many,  rendered 
the  faith,  which  was  before  clear,  obscure,  which  was  be- 
fore distinct,  confused,  and  the  definition  only  restores  the 
faith  to  its  former  clearness  and  distinctness.  Thus,  Pal- 
lavicini  tells  us  that  "  all  the  holy  Council  of  Trent  pro- 
posed to  itself  was  to  restore  the  faith  which  had  become 
obscure  by  error  to  its  pristine  splendor,"  and  the  holy 
council  itself  says  as  much.  Indeed,  we  have  met  with  no 
instance,  in  our  theological  reading,  of  a  new  definition  by 
the  church,  which  was  demanded  for  any  other  reason  than 
to  remove  error  and  obscurity  on  points  which  had  once 
been  clearly  and  distinctly  apprehended. 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  at  the  present  time  among 
many,  from  whom  we  should  expect  better  things,  a  dis- 
position  to  underrate  the  attainments  in  sacred  science  of 
the  early  fathers ;  that  the  popular  doctrine  of  progress  has 
affected  too  many  minds  that  sliould  have  been  prooi  against 
it,  and  able  to  detect  its  falsity.  The  early  lathers  were 
not  the  weak  and  ignorant  creatures  we  moderns  are  too 
apt  to  fancy  them.  They  were,  even  humanly  speaking, 
the  great  men  of  their  times,  and  their  times  were  remark- 
able for  great  and  even  excessive  intellectual  cultivation. 
They  lived,  too,  near  the  sources ;  they^  had  been  instructed 
by  apostles,  or  apostolic  men ;  and  no  man  can  read  the 
fragments  of  their  works  which  time  has  spared  without 
feeling  how  much  clearer,  more  vivid,  and  more  loving 
were  tlieir  views  of  divine  truth  than  are  ours.  We  are, 
till  we  recall  the  wonders  of  grace,  astonished  at  the  gran- 
deur, at  the  breadth  and  depth,  of  their  views,  the  richnesSy 
variety,  and  precision  of  their  statementa  We  feel  how 
little  we  are  in  comparison  with  them,  and  that  we  become 
great  simply  in  learning  even  a  small  portion  of  what  they 
knew. 

Undoubtedly,  we  may  detect  in  the  ante-Nicene  fathers 
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expressions  not  safe  or  proper  to  be  osed  after  the  Arian 
and  other  controversies  arose ;  bnt  this  is  no  evidence  that 
their  views  were  inexact  and  their  apprehension  of  the  di- 
vine mysteries  was  imperfect.  Their  language,  at  the  time 
they  nsed  it,  and  in  relation  to  the  persons  to  whom  they 
addressed  it,  may  have  been  the  best  fitted  to  instruct  and 
edify,  on  the  topics  they  were  treating,  of  any  they  conld  have 
chosen.  Every  age,  as  well  as  every  nation  has  its  own  lan- 
guage, which,  though  perfectly  adapted  to  its  own  wants,  be- 
comes inappropriate  and  liable  to  mislead  when  transported  to 
another.  Consuhst^mtial  was  an  unsafe  word  when  the 
Sabellian  controversy  raged  ;  it  became  the  appropriate 
symbol  of  the  faith  when  the  Arian  controversy  came  up. 
tt  becomes  again,  not  unsafe,  but  inadequate,  now,  when 
we  have,  as  the  rising  error,  the  old  Eutychian  heresy,  under 
a  novel  form,  and  are  obliged  to  defend,  not  the  consubstan- 
tiality  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  but  the  radical  distinction 
between  the  human  and  the  divine.  The  novel  heresy  con- 
cedes that  '^  the  Son  is  consubstantial  to  the  Father, '  but 
adds,  '^  and  so  are  all  men."  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
faith  of  the  church  on  this  point,  but  we  should  look  in 
vain  in  the  symbol  for  a  precise  and  formal  condemnation 
of  this  blasphemous  heresy,  or  the  exact  and  formal  state- 
ment of  its  precise  contradictory.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
church  has  often  to  vary  her  expressions  and  to  adopt  novel 
terms  to  condemn  novel  errors ;  bnt  who  from  this  con- 
cludes that  she  opposes  to  the  error  a  novel  faith,  or  that 
she  only  imperfectly  apprehended  her  own  faith  before  the 
error  appeared  if 

It  may  often  happen,  also,  that  learned  and  saintly  men 
may  continue  to  use  the  terms  to  which  they  have  been  ac- 
customed a  long  time  after,  by  the  rise  of  novel  errors,  they 
have  ceased  to  be  accurate,  and  that,  too,  without  any  im- 
peachment of  the  completeness,  soundness,  or  exactness  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  sacred  mysteries.  Such  men  are, 
in  general,  more  engaged  in  the  practice  of  truth  than  in 
the  detection  of  errors  of  which  they  have  not  heard,  and 
it  may  well  happen  that  an  error  has  i^tolen  in  unawares,  has 
spread,  and  exerted  no  little  influence,  before  they  are  fully 
apprised  of  its  existence,  or  judge  it  worthy  of  attention. 
The  great  theologians  of  the  church,  the  learned  and  heroic 
souls,  whom  after  ages  are  to  venerate  as  saints,  to  whom  it 
belongs  in  the  providence  of  God  to  defeat  Satan  and  his 
legions,  and  to  triumph  over  error,  are  seldom  the  first  to 
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detect  the  approach  of  the  error,  and  to  Bouud  tlie  alariiu 
Men  of  smaller  minds,  less  learning,  less  piety,  less  charity 
it  may  be,  are  the  ones  to  do  this,  and  they  may  be  these, 
not  because  they  better  know  the  faith,  but  simply  because 
tliey  have  had  more  familiarity  with  error,  and  live  habitu- 
ally nearer  its  confines.  We  could  easily  illustrate  what  we 
assert  by  examples  which  have  come  under  our  observation^ 
but  it  is  unnecessary. 

Considerations  like  these  are  amply  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  inaccuracies  of  language  charged  against  some  few  of 
the  ante-Nicene  fathers,  and  which  are  adduced  as  proofs 
that  the  sacred  mysteries,  during  the  ante-Nicene  period, 
were  only  imperfectly  developed  and  only  imperfectly  ap- 
prehended. The  notion,  that  the  faith,  save  in  the  respects 
we  have  expressly  excepted,  is  better  understood  by  us 
modems  than  it  was  bv  tiie  Christians  of  the  martyr-age, — 
those  Ciiristians  who  lived  so  near  the  time  when  our  Lord 
himself  tabernacled  among  men  in  the  ileslu  who  had  such 
rich  abundance  of  grace,  who  were  so  firm  in  their  faith,  so 
fervent  in  their  piety,  so  heroic  in  their  constancy,  who  bore 
the  cross  in  triumph  over  pagan  art,  philosophy,  refine- 
ment, and  superstition,  and  planted  it  on  the  capitol  of  the 
world, — seems  to  us  a  gross  insult  to  the  memory  of  the 
saints,  and  to  proceed  from  an  overweening  conceit  of  our- 
selves, and  base  ingratitude  to  those  to  whom,  under  God, 
we  owe  it  that  we  are  not  now  ruthless  barbarians,  qnafiing 
the  blood  of  our  enemies  in  honor  of  Wodin  or  Thor.  Far 
more  to  the  purpose,  than  to  propagate  such  a  notion,  would 
it  be  for  us  to  study  to  know  our  faith  as  well  as  they  knew 
it,  and  to  ask  them  to  pray  to  God  for  us,  that  we  may  have 
the  grace  at  least  to  try  to  imitate  their  heroic  virtues. 
They  who  rate  highest  the  sacred  science  possessed  by  the 
fathers  will  show  Sie  most  gratitude  and  come  nearest  to  the 
truth. 

That  the  apostles  could  not  have  communicated  the  whole 
faith  explicitly  to  their  successors  wichout  these  successors 
being  specially  inspired  to  receive  it,  as  is  pretended  by  the 
developmentists,  is  a  position  which  cannot  be  seriously  de- 
fended for  a  moment  by  any  one  who  does  not  confound 
faith  with  the  gnosis  of  the  Alexandrians,  or  with  the  theo- 
logical science  of  the  schoolmen.  The  apostles  had  the 
whole  dearlj^  and  distinctly  in  their  own  minds,  and  could 
far  more  easily  and  in  a  much  shorter  time  communicate  it 
to  their  hearers,  than  our  modern  professors  of  theology  can 
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to  their  seminarians.  It  was  far  less  labor  for  their  people 
to  receive  it,  and  treasure  it  up  in  their  memories,  than  it  is 
for  ns  to  learn  it  now,  when  we  have  to  spend  far  more  time 
and  thought  in  refuting  error,  in  examining  false  systems, 
and  meeting  tlie  objections  of  adversaries,  than  in  learning 
the  faith  itself, — what  is  not  to  be  believed,  than  in  learn- 
ing what  is  to  be  believed.  This  is  sufficient ;  fol*  we  have 
never  pretended  that  the  faith,  as  the  contradictory  of  error, 
was  as  well  known  in  the  beginning  as  it  is  now,  or  that  the 
apostles  instructed  their  successors  how  to  refute  all  the  ob- 
jections which  the  craft,  the  ingenuity,  or  the  malice  of  men 
might  raise  through  all  coming  time  against  their  faith. 
Yet  even  here,  in  what  is  not  faith,  but  theology,  perhaps, 
were  we  to  inquire,  or  if  we  had  the  means  of  inquiring,  we 
should  find  that  we  have  made,  save  as  to  method,  but  small 
progress  since  the  apostolic  age.  But  does  anybody  pre- 
tend that  the  answers  of  theology  to  objections,  or  the  solu- 
tions of  difiiculties  and  illustrations  of  obscure  points  offered 
by  theologians,  are  inspired  t  Do  the  developmentists  ask 
us  to  prove  that  these  are  not  and  cannot  be  "  ruled "  of 
faith  t 

ThesQ  remarks  are  all  we  wish  to  add  to  what  we  have  be- 
fore said.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  error 
of  our  English  friends,  if  that  entered  into  our  purpose. 
They  have  neglected  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween faith  and  theology,.and  seem  to  us  to  confound  what 
the  ancients  called  the  gnosisy  or  science  of  God,  built  up  by 
speculation  and  meditation  on  the  foundation  of  faith,  with 
faith  itself.  In  this  science  there  may  have  been,  for  aught 
we  know,  developments,  and  certain  it  is  that  most  of  the 
errors  and  heresies  which  disturbed  the  church  for  centu- 
ries originated  in  the  attempt  to  construct  it,  and  to  know 
more  of  God  than  he  has  chosen  to  reveal.  But  of  this  we 
have  had  nothing  to  say.  Whether,  in  the  way  the  Chris- 
tian Alexandrians  attempted  to  complete  their  science  of 
God,  any  advance  was  or  was  not  made,  we  leave  without 
the  expression  of  an  opinion ;  for  all  that  was  developed  or 
added  in  this  way  is  evidently  distinguishable  from  faith. 
It  was  never,  as  Moehler,  in  his  essay  on  The  Unity  of  lite 
Oliurchy  tells  us,  included  in  the  symbol,  and  by  it  the 
Christian  perfects,  not  Christianity,  but  himself.* 


♦  ••  It  is.  then,  true  to  say  that  the  Christian  seeks  not  to  perfect  Chris- 
tianity, but  by  Christianity  to  perfect  himself;  he  who  will  do  the  one 
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But,  in  conclnsion,  we  will  say,  in  justice  to  Mr,  New- 
man and  his  friends,  that  the  whole  responsibility  of  this  un- 
sound and  uncatholic  theory,  as  we  hold  it,  does  not  belong 
to  them.  ^It  has  for  some  time  been  floating  about  in  the 
minds,  and  showing  now  and  then  a  feature  of  itself  in  the 
writings,  of  some  Catholics,  for  several  years ;  and  we  had 
observed  decided  tendencies  towards  it  in  more  than  one 
quarter,  and  had  even  expressed  ourselves  in  our  Review 
against  it,  before  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Newman's  essay. 
It  was  this  tendency  to  the  theory  already  existing  in  many 
minds,  no  doubt,  that  prevented  a  general  reclamation 
against  the  essay  on  development,  and,  we  may  add,  which 
made  it  peculiarly  dangerous.  K  we  liave  made  the  essay 
the  occasion  of  discussing  the  theory  of  development,  it  has 
been  solely  because  in  it  the  theory  has  for  tne  first  time 
assumed  a  definite  shape,  a  tangible  form,  in  which  it  could 
be  seized  and  handled.  Yet  the  fact  that  it  was  already 
floating  about  in  Catholic  quarters,  or  that  some  Catholics 
were  indicating  a  tendency  towards  it,  must  be  taken  as  no 
slight  excuse  for  our  Oxford  friends  ;  and  since  this  fact  al- 
ready existed,  it  was  well  that  Mr.  Newman  published  his 
essay.     It  has  brought  the  matter  to  a  head,  and  placed  the 


mu8t  renounce  the  other.*'— i>0  V  Unit^  de  V  6plim,  Bruxellee,  1889,  chap. 
4,  p.  124.  We  cite  the  French  translation  of  this  work,  for  we  have 
been  unable  to  procure  it  in  the  original  Gorman.  Thl9,  we  believe,  was 
the  first  work  published  by  the  learned  author  of  SymboUim,  It  Is  not 
regarded  as  orthodox,  which  is  the  i*eason,  perhaps,  why  Th$  Dublin  Be- 
tino  does  not  cite  it ;  but  it  Is  clear  to  us  that  It  is  the  work  which  has 
contributed  more  than  any  other  to  the  theory  of  development;  and  it 
should  be  read  by  every  one  who  would  understand  Mr.  Newman's 
essay.  It  is  precisely  the  work,  half  speculative  and  half  mystical,  to 
captivate  an  erudite  and  philosophical  mind  in  trantUu  from  Protestant- 
ism to  Catholicity.  Tet  even  in  this  work,  in  which  the  author  goes  de- 
cidedly for  development,  and  seems  to  hold  it  essential  to  the  perfect 
Christian,  he  takes  care  not  to  confound  the  developed  with  the  revealed 
truth,  or  the  perfection  effected  by  the  developments  with  the  perfection 
of  Christianity  itself.  He  nowhere  holds,  with  Mr.  Newman,  that  devel- 
opment is  necessary  to  complete  the  faith,  to  fill  up  its  imps,  or  to  pro- 
vide us  with  additional  dogmas;  but  contents  himself  with  representing 
it  as  necessary  to  complete  the  life  of  the  Christian,  or  to  realize  sub- 
jectively the  complete  life  of  faith, — a  doctrine  to  which  we  do  not  ob- 
ject, for  it  means,  in  plain  English,  only  the  practical  application  of 
faith  to  our  entire  life,  or  the  conformity  of  our  entire  life  to  the  faith. 
Under  the  strange  disguises  in  which  our  German  friends  delight,  wo 
often  find  onlv  an  old  and  familiar  acquaintance,  and  .sometimes '^an  old 
and  valued  friend.  We  have  cited  this  work  of  Moehler  as  good 
authority  for  us  against  the  theory  of  development;  but  it  cannot,  from 
its  acknowledged  unsoundness,  be  cited  as  authority  against  us. 
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theory  fairly  before  the  Catholic  public.  We  have  given 
oar  views  of  it,  and  the  grounds  on  which  we  instif  y  uiem. 
It  is  for  the  proper  authorities  to  decide  who  is  right,  who 
is  wrong.  We  nave  no  fears  that  the  decision  will  be 
against  ourselves ;  but,  if  it  is,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  retract,  to  give  up  error  for  truth,  to  say  we  have  been 
wrong  and  are  sorry  for  it ;  which  is  no  great  hardship. 


MORRIS  ON  THE  INCARNATION.' 

[Worn  BrowiiMni*8  Quarterij  Rerlew  for  Jolj,  IStB.] 

This  is  a  work  professedly  written  to  conciliate  a  certain 
class  of  Protestants,  and  to  bring  them  into  the  church  by 
removing  the  obstacle  to  their  conversion  which  they  are 
supposed  to  find  in  the  worship  which  we  pay  to  the  blessed 
mother  of  God.  It  attempts  to  do  this  by  showing  that, 
since  Protestants  concede  that  "  the  Word  was  made  flesh," 
and  that  Mary,  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  '^  was  a  good  woman," 
they  must  concede  that  this  worship  is  proper ;  or,  in  other 
wordla,  they  must  concede  that  this  worship  is  in  perfect 
acconlance  with  the  statements  of  the  fathers,  and  the  defi- 
nitions of  the  church  in  regard  to  the  Incarnation,  and 
therefore  that  they  cannot  reject  it  as  improper  without 
falling  into  Kestorianism  and  Pelagianism.  In  working 
out  his  design,  the  author  shows  ability,  zeal,  and  learning ; 
be  brings  together  valuable  materials  ver^  much  to  his  pur- 
pose, and  which  must  be  new  and  striking  to  most  of  his 
Protestant  readers. 

With  all  deference,  however,  we  must  be  permitted  to 
express  some  doubts  as  to  the  utility  of  such  works.  Works, 
written  in  a  proper  spirit,  a^^ainst  Protestants,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  them  the  utter  untenableness  of  any  form 
of  Protestantism,  cannot  be  reasonably  objected  to;   but 

*Jenu  th$  Son  of  Marv,  or  the  Doctrine  cf  the  (JathoUe  Ohurehttpon  the 
Ineamation  of  CM  the  Son,  eoneidered  in  its  Bearings  upon  the  Ret)erenee 
^ovm  by  ChmoUee  to  his  Blessed  Mother,  By  the  Rbv.  John  Brands 
Morris*  M.  A.,  aometime  L*etrean  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford; 
and  now  one  of  the  Profeasors  at  Prior  Park.    London:  1851. 
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works  written  for  Protestants,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicat- 
ing to  them  particular  dogmas  or  practices  of  our  church| 
can  hardly  be  of  much  use.  To  Protestants  individually, 
when  they  manifest  a  serious,  candid,  and  inquiring  mind, 
when  they  show  themselves  really  desirous  of  knowing  and 
embracing  the  truth,  and  perfectly  willing  to  be  taught  it, 
we  should  exhibit  all  patience,  and  do  our  best  to  answer 
all  their  objections,  however  frivolous ;  but  in  our  public 
addresses  to  Protestants  collectively,  as  a  body  or  aggrega-' 
tion  of  bodies  outside  of  the  church,  it  is  never  well  to 
apologize,  in  the  modern  sense,  for  our  religion,  or  to  as- 
sume the  attitude  of  defence.  Our  proper  method  is  always 
to  attack,  and  compel  them  to  act  on  the  defensive.  The 
party  which  acts  on  the  defensive  only,  which  suffci's  itself 
to  be  attacked  in  its  lines,  and  seeks  only  to  prevent  them 
from  being  broken,  in  some  sense  confesses  its  own  weak- 
ness, and  declares  that  it  has  no  expectation  of  conquering, 
and  seeks  merely  to  save  itself  from  defeat,  which  seldom 
fails  to  dispirit  its  own  forces  and  to  embolden  and  invig- 
orate those  of  the  enemy.  Whatever  apparent  advantages 
Protestants  have  ever  gained  in  their  controversies  with 
Catholics,  they  have  gained  by  acting  on  the  offensive  ;  by 
simply  throwing  out  objections,  and  keeping  us  busy  with 
refuting  them.  Once  put  them  on  their  defence,  and  com- 
pel thein  to  state  and  defend  their  own  thesis,  and  you  have 
already  vanquished  them,  for  they  have  no  defensible  thesis. 
There  is  no  Catholic  dogma,  taken  apart  from  the  author- 
ity of  the  church,  that  is  defensible.  Deny  or  waive  the 
commission  of  the  church  from  God  to  teach,  therefore  her 
presence  as  infallible  teacher,  and  there  is  nothing  that  she 
teaches  us  of  faith  that  a  wise  man  will  undertake  either  to 
deny  or  to  defend.  To  waive  that  authority,  and  to  descend 
into  the  arena  to  combat  with  Protestants,  is  to  concede 
them  in  the  outset  all  they  contend  for,  namely,  the  possi- 
bility of  determining  what  is  Christian  faith  without  an  in- 
fallible church.  We  can  then  combat  only  with  arms  bor- 
rowed from  the  Scriptures  and  the  fathers,  and  if  with  such 
arms  we  combat  them  successfully,  the  victory  inures  to 
them,  not  to  us.  We  defeat  ourselves  by  our  very  success, 
for  our  doctrine  is,  that,  without  the  infallible  authority  of 
the  church,  Christian  faith  is  not  determinable.  We  can  in 
our  controversies  with  Protestants  appeal  to  the  Scriptures 
and  to  the  fathers  only  to  prove  what  the  church  has  always 
believed  and  taught  as  Christian  faith ;  but  unless  the  church 
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is  already  conceded  to  be  infallible  in  believing  and  teach- 
ing, this  does  nothing  to  settle  the  question  as  to  what  really 
is  Christian  faith.  There  are  very  few  Protestants  who 
will  be  favorably  affected  by  such  an  argument,  for  there 
ai'e  very  few,  if  any,  who  hold  themselves  bound  to  believe 
a  doctrine  because  the  church  has  always  believed  and  taught 
it.  The  great  majority  of  them,  at  least  as  we  have  known 
them,  would  regard  that  as  an  excellent  reason,  not  for  be- 
lieving, but  for  disbelieving  a  doctrina  How  often  do  we 
find  Protestants  alleging  as  a  suflScient  reason  for  rejecting 
a  doctrine,  that  it  is  a  doctrine  believed  and  taught  by  the 
church, — popish  doctrine  ! 

Protestantism  is  not  merely  «  protest  against  this  or  that 
Catholic  doctrine,  but  primarily  and  essentially  against  all 
church  authority, — against  believing  any  thing  because  the 
Catholic  or  any  other  body  called  a  church  believes  and 
teaches  it.  The  best  method  of  dealing  witli  it  is,  in  our 
judgment,  not  to  stand  up  and  ward  on  its  blows,  but  to 
summon  it  to  the  bar  and  compel  it  to  answer  for  itself.  It 
is  of  little  use  to  define  and  defend  our  ]>articular  doctrines 
against  it ;  we  should  rather  compel  it  to  define  and  defend 
the  doctrines  it  professes  to  oppose  to  us.  Let  our  contro- 
versialists with  one  accord,  resolutely  and  perseveringly 
attack  Protestantism  in  its  principle,  or  want  of  principle, 
and  show  that  it  has  no  positive  character,  nothing  but  nega- 
tion, nothing  positive  to  oppose  to  the  authority  it  denies, 
for  a  dozen  years  or  so,  and  very  few  Protestants  would  be 
found  to  pay  it  the  least  reverence.  They  would  them- 
selves be  forced  to  see  that  Protestantism  has  in  reality  no 
principle,  no  bottom,  and  nothing  but  sheer  negation,  which 
IS  sheer  falsehood,  to  oppose  to  Catholic  faith.  It  is  really 
nothing  but  negation,  and  what  passes  for  its  principle  is 
resJly  nothing  but  the  denial  of  all  principle,  it  is  a  mere 
system  of  negations,  leading  to  universal  negation,  that  is, 
universal  falsehood.  We  ordinarily  treat  it — not  Protes- 
tants, but  Protestantism — with  quite  too  much  tenderness 
and  respect.  In  itself  it  is  absolutely  nothing,  and  is  intel- 
ligible only  by  the  truth  it  denies.  It  has  no  being  in  itself, 
no  substantive  existence  of  its  own,  and  consequently,  the 
moment  that  it  is  thrown  back  upon  itself,  and  compelled 
to  maintain  for  itself  an  afiirmative  existence,  it  fails,  melts 
into  thin  air,  and  vanishes  in  vacuity. 

Take  any  so-called  Protestant  doctrine  yon  please,  analyze 
it,  and  you  will  find  that  it  consists  of  two  parts,  one  affirm- 
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ative,  the  other  negative.  The  affirmative  part  will  in  all 
cases  be  found  to  be,  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  Catholic  doctrine, 
— what  the  church  believes  and  teaches,  and  always  has  be- 
lieved and  taught.  Take,  as  an  instance,  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  alone.  If  there  is  any  doctrine  which 
can  be  called  Protestant,  .it  is  this.  But  this  doctrine  is 
afiirmative  and  negative.  Its  afiirmative  part  is  justification 
by  faith ;  but  this  is  Catholic  doctrine,  not  Protestant.  It 
is,  and  always  has  been,  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  is 
hers  as  much  as  is  any  other  doctrine.  The  distinctively 
Protestant  element  is  expressed,  not  in  the  wordsjufttijication 
by  fatihjhxLtin  the  little  word  ^^  alone,"  which  Luther  added 
in  nis  version  of  the  ScriptiTres.  This  little  word  is  strictly 
negative,  and  serves  only  to  deny  the  necessity  of  goou 
works  to  justification,  that  is,  the  necessity  of  intrinsic  {us- 
tice  to  justification,  as  the  church  teaches.  As  God  is  a  God 
of  strict  justice  and  infinite  veracity,  and  cannot  declare, 
pronounce,  or  repute  one  just  who  is  not  just,  it  follows  that 
without  intrinsic ^istice  tliere  is  and  can  be  no  justification, 
and  therefore  the  x'rotestant  opposes  to  t)ie  doctrine  of  the 
necessity  of  intrinsic  justice,  not  something  positive,  not  a 
substantive  doctrine,  but  a  sheer  denial,  that  is,  sheer  false- 
hood. The  same  conclusion  may  be  obtained  b^  analysis  in 
the  case  of  all  the  so-called  Protestant  doctrines.  What 
thev  have  that  is  positive  or  affirmative  is  Catholic  doctrine, 
and  therefore  not  distmctively  Protestant ;  what  they  have 
that  is  distinctively  Protestant  is  purely  negative,  and  there- 
fore false. 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  that  of  contradictories  one  is 
always  necessarily  false,  and  the  other  necessarily  true,  for 
truth  can  never  contradict  truth,  nor  falsehood  contradict 
falsehood.  Truth  is  always  in  being,  and  all  being  is  true  ; 
falsehood  is  in  not-being,  and  all  not-bein]^  is  false.  All 
false  assertion  is  in  asserting  that  not-being  is  being,  or  that 
being  is  not-being.  If  to  the  Catholic  faitli  there  is  andean 
be  opposed  nothing  but  simple  denial,  the  truth  of  that 
faith  and  the  falsity  of  the  denial,  or  simple  ne^^ation  op- 
posed to  it,  follow  necessarily.  If,  then.  Protestantism  as 
the  contradictory  of  Catholicity  be  proved  to  be  purely 
negative  in  its  character,  it  is  proved  by  that  alone  to  be 
fake,  and  Catholicity  is  proved  to  be  true.  The  Protestant 
by  simply  denying  Catholicity  has  not  therefore  done 
enough  to  put  the  church  on  her  defence.  He  has  as  yet 
done  nothing  to  his  purpose,  and  before  she  can  be  required 
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even  to  plead  to  his  allegations,  he  mnst  oppose  to  her  some 
affirmative  doctrine,  some  truth,  which  he  nas,  bat  which  she 
denies. 

Kow  what  we  contend  is,  that  our  Catholic  controversial- 
ists shonld  waive  all  direct  defence  of  Catholicity,  and  com- 
pel the  Protestant  to  state  and  deiine  this  affirmative  doc- 
trine, this  truth,  which  he  thinks  he  has  to  oppose  to  her 
teaching.  We  insist  on  this,  because  it  is  a  fact  well  known, 
infallibly  known,  by  every  Catholic,  that  the  Protestant  has, 
and  can  have,  no  such  doctrine,  no  such  truth, — that  he  has, 
and  can  have,  only  pure  negation.  He  sustains  himself  now 
by  attacking  ns  on  the  strength  of  some  fragments  of 
(jhristian  doctrine  which  he  has  stolen  from  the  church. 
When  he  is  let  alone  he  denies,  and  denies  only ;  when  hard 
pressed,  he  defends  himself  by  abandoning  his  distinctive 
Protestantism,  and  resorting  to  these  fragments  of  Catho- 
licity. We  must  deprive  him  of  this  subterfuge,  by  show- 
ing that  these  fragments  arc  not  his,  that  the  truth  or  which 
they  are  fragments  is  held  by  the  church  in  its  unity  and 
integrity,  and  that  he  must  confine  himself  to  his  denials. 
The  moment  we  force  him  so  to  confine  himself,  his 
aggressive  power  is  gone,  and  he  has  more  than  he  can  do 
to  take  care  of  himself.  He  is  then  forced  to  comprehend 
that  the  positive  elements  on  which  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  rely,  and  which  have  served  to  keep  him  in  countenance 
with  nimself,  are  not  his,  and  that  he  as  a  Protestant  has 
never  had  any  right  to  claim  them.  He  will  then  under- 
stand that,  reduced  to  his  distinctive  Protestantism,  he  is 
reduced  to  pure  negation,  which  is  only  another  name  for 
pure  falsehood,  and  then  that  he  must  either  escape  to  the 
church,  or  sink  into  universal  nihilism. 

Everybody  knows  that  Protestants  never  state  and  defend 
any  thesis  of  their  own  against  us.  Their  method  is  to 
attack  every  thing  and  to  defend  nothing.  They  throw  out 
their  objections  without  any  inquiry,  not  only  whether  they 
are  really  objections  to  the  church,  if  sustained,  but  whether 
the  principles  which  they  must  imply,  if  urged  at  all,  are  or 
are  not  sound.  Nothing  is  more  common  with  them  than 
to  urge  contradictory  objections,  or  to  object  to  the  church 
for  reasons  which  mutually  destroy  one  another.  The 
objections  they  usually  urge,  if  objections,  are  so  only  by 
virtue  of  a  principle  from  the  logical  consequeudes  of  which 
they  would  themselves  recoil  with  hardly  less  horror  than 
w&    Now,  what  we  ask  is,  that  our  controversialists,  instead 
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of  laboring  to  prove  that  the  objections  nr^d  do  not  He 
against  tlie  chiircli,  should  attack  these  objections  them- 
selves, and  show  Protestants  what  it  really  is  they  must 
maintain,  if  tifey  persist  in  urging  them.  At  first,  Prot- 
eatants  will  pay  no  heed  to  what  we  tell  them ;  they  will 
continue  for  some  time  their  old  course,  and  reply  to  us  only 
by  a  few  sneers,  a  little  personal  abuse,  or  silly  anecdotes 
against  a  pope,  a  cardinal,  or  an  individual  Catholic.  No 
matter.  If  we  keep  on,  if  we  persevere  unitedly  in  carry- 
ing the  war  into  their  country  and  attacking  them  in  their 
camp,  they  will  soon  be  obliged  to  heed  us,  if  they  would 
not  lose  all  their  followers,  and  be  forced  to  engage  in 
earnest  in  the  work  of  defending  themselves.  This  is  all 
that  we  want,  for  the  moment  we  can  compel  them  to  act 
on  the  defensive,  we  have  vanquished  them. 

Mr.  Morris  understands  this,  and  to  some  extent  a^ts  on 
it.  He  aims  to  refute  the  Protestant  objections  to  the  wor- 
ship we  pay  to  our  Lady,  by  showing  what  they  imply,  and 
what  woula  be  the  consequences  of  admitting  them.  This 
is  very  well  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  in  the  first  place,  it  is  ob- 
jections to  a  particular  Catholic  doctrine  or  Catholic  practice 
that  he  analyzes  and  refutes,  not  objections  to  the  authority 
of  the  church,  without  which  we  could  not  ourselves  defend 
the  doctrine  or  practice  objected  to ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
the  consequences  which  ho  shows  must  follow  from  admit- 
ting the  objections  urged  are  such  as  most  Protestants  can 
very  easily  accept,  and  from  which  very  few  except  Oatho- 
lies  recoil.  To  show  to  a  Catholic  that  the  worship  he  pays 
to  the  blessed  mother  of  God  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  tne 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  as  set  forth  by  the  fathers  and 
defined  by  the  early  councils,  and  that  to  denjr  its  propriety 
is  to  fall  into  Nestorianism  and  Pelagianism,  is  enough,  all 
that  can  be  necessary  in  his  case ;  but  it  is  just  nothing  at  all 
to  the  great  body  oi  Protestants,  or  if  something,  it  is  only 
a  good  reason  to  them  for  being  Nestorians  and  Pelagians. 
Wlio  among  Protestants  are  toHlay  any  thing  but  Nesto- 
rians and  Pelagians?  Who  is  tiiere  to  recou  from  Nes- 
torianism  because  it  denies  the  Incarnation,  or  from  denying 
the  Incarnation  because  to  deny  it  is  to  deny  grace  and  to 
fall  into  Pelagianism  ?  The  author  assumes  too  much  when 
he  assumes  that  Protestants  hold  that ''  the  Word  was  made 
flesh."  Some  of  them  profess  thus  much,  but  very  few  of 
them  hold  it  with  sumcieut  firmness  to  feel  themselves 
bound  by  any  logical  inference  you  can  draw  from  it,  while 
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the  immense  majority  of  them  do  not  even  hold  it  in 
words,  and  glory  m  denying  it.  We  are  acquainted  with  no 
Protestants  who  rise  above  Nestorianism,  and  Pelagianism 
IB  tiie  grand  heresy  of  the  age.  All  Protestants  who  are  not 
Manicbeans  are  Pelagians.  It  is  of  no  ase  to  appeal  to  the 
symbols  and  formulas  of  tlie  Protestant  sects,  for  these  are 
no  longer  believed,  and  are  kept  only  for  the  purposes  of 
•controversy.  There  may  be  a  few  thousands  of  individual 
Protestants  in  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States  who  really  intend  to  believe  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  and  that  of  the  Incarnation  as  held  by  the  church  in 
the  early  ages,  and  who  would  consider  it  a  sufficient  reason 
for  rejecting  a  doctrine  that  it  evidently  contradicted  them ; 
but  the  greal  mass,  whether  they  know  it  or  not,  are  in- 
grained unbelievers,  and  can  be  convinced  by  no  rcUio 
theologica^  no  theological  reason,  or  arguments  drawn  from 
the  analogies  of  faith. 

Mr.  Morris  is  unquestionably  an  able  and  learned  man, 
but  he  was  a  tractarian,  and  in  spite  of  himself  he  judges 
Protestants  generally  by  what  he  found  to  be  true  of  the 
tractarians.  He  may,  perhaps,  be  disposed  to  retort  upon 
us  that  we  were  Unitarian,  and  judge  the  Protestant  world 
by  what  we  found  to  be  true  of  Unitarians.  But  we  were 
Presbyterian  and  well  acouainted  with  Anglicanism  before 
we  became  Unitarian.  Moreover,  when  we  were  a  Unita- 
rian our  principal  study  was  of  the  non-Unitarian  sects. 
The  Unitarians  with  whom  we  associated  were  not  a  mere 
<slique  with  a  peculiar  language  and  profession  of  their  own, 
living  and  conversing  only  among  themselves,  and  hardly 
deigning  to  notice  any  thing  occuring  out  of  their  own 
^^set."  In  this  they  differed  essentially  from  the  tractarians. 
These  were  a  clique  in  the  bosom  of  the  establishment,  liv- 
ing, to  a  great  extent,  solely  among  themselves,  with  very 
little  intercourse  with  any  but  persons  of  their  own  stamp. 
They  all  had  the  same  mark,  and  it  was  as  easy  at  a  glance 
to  say  of  one  Of  them,  He  is  a  Puseyite,  as  it  is  to  say  of 
this  man,  He  is  a  Quaker,  or  of  that  man.  He  is  a  Metho- 
dist minister,  or  a  Presbyterian  parson.  Even  when  con- 
verted and  received  into  the  communion  of  the  church,  nay, 
when  carried  through  a  course  of  theology  and  raised  to  the 
priesthood,  the  Puseyite  is  as  unmistakable  as  before.  No 
man  of  the  least  discernment  could  mistake  the  production 
of  a  converted  tractarian  for  that  of  one  who  had  been 
brought  up  a  Catholic  from  his  childhood.     At  every  page 
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the  pecnliar  habit  of  thought  and  mode  of  expression  of  the 
" set"  are  apparent.  Besides,  you  have  but  to  look  into  the 
natural  heart,  abroad  upon  the  Protestant  world,  and  to  ob- 
serve the  tendencies  of  the  Protestant  mind  everywhere,  to 
iSnd  conclusive  proof  that  our  judgment,  by  whatever  it 
may  have  been  influenced,  is  far  more  conformable  to  fact 
than  that  of  the  converted  tractarians.  It  is  far  more  un- 
favorable, we  grant ;  but  whoever  considers  the  nature, 
tendencies,  and  effects  of  heresy  will  for  that  very  reason 
conclude  that  it  is  the  more  likely  to  be  the  true  judgment. 
In  judging  the  Catholic  world  our  rule  is.  The  more  favor- 
able, the  truer  the  judsfment ;  in  judging  the  uncatholic  it 
is.  The  more  unfavorable,  the  truer  the  judgment.  The  pre- 
sumption is  always  in  favor  of  the  Catholic,  and  we  can  be- 
lieve no  evil  of  him  till  it  is  proved ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  presumption  is  always  against  the  heretic,  and  we  can 
believe  no  good  of  him  till  it  is  proved.  We  require  proof 
to  believe  evil  of  a  Catholic,  or  to  believe  good  of  a  iiere- 
tic  The  most  favorable  construction  must  be  presumed  to 
be  the  true  one  in  case  of  the  former,  the  least  favorable 
the  true  one  in  case  of  the  latter. 

f  The  tractarians,  in  the  judgment  of  Protestants,  are  vir- 
tually papists,  and  Father  Newman  has  proved,  in  his 
own  inimitable  way,  and  by  a  perfectly  legitimate  applica- 
tion of  his  doctrine  of  development,  that  tractarianism  is 
repugnant  to  genuine  Anglicanism,  and,  we  may  add,  then 
a  fortiori  to  all  other  forms  of  Protestantism.  It  will  not 
do,  then,  to  take  tractarians  as  in  any  sense  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Protestant  world.  They  represent  nobody 
but  themselves,  and  are  merely  Protestants  struggling  to 
get  out  of  Protestantism  into  Catholicity,  without  disown- 
ing the  Anglican  establishment  or  going  to  Rome.  They 
have  much  in  them  that  we  like,  but,  logicallv  considcrea, 
thev  can  command  no  respect.  They  are  neither  fish  nor 
flesh,  nor  yet  good  red  herring.  They  are  nice  men,  but 
shockingly  bad  logicians.  In  the  general'  movements  of 
our  age  they  are  a  fact,  but  a  fact  of  no  great  significance, 
and  becoming  less  and  less  significant  every  day.  The 
Westminster  Review,  under  its  new  management,  is  a  far 
better  index  to  the  tendencies  of  the  Protestant  mind  even 
in  England  than  The  Christian  Rememlyra/ncer^  and  Tks 
Weekly  Despatch  than  The  Guardian,  Divine  grace  may 
be  operating  in  this  or  that  locality  in  an  extraordinary 
way  tor  the  conversion  of  Protestants,  but  the  Protestant 
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world,  as  sncli,  pnrsaes  its  natural  coarse  towards  the  de- 
nial of  all  Christian  doctrine,  and  therefore  of  all  truth. 
Nothing  is  more  evident  than  this  to  every  one  who  has 
looked  out  from  his  own  clique,  and  accustomed  himself  to 
take  broad  and  continental,  instead  of  narrow  and  insular 
views.  England  is  not  all  the  world,  nor  are  converted  and 
unconverted  tractarians  all  England.  If  the  author  could, 
to  use  his  own  favorite  word, — which,  as  he  and  his  school 
use  it,  we  detest, — realize  this,  he  would  write  a  work  much 
better  adapted  to  the  state  of  men's  minds  than  is  the  very 
elaboratQ  treatise  before  us. 

Even  under  a  purely  literary  and  logical  point  of  view, 
we  are  far  from  being  able  to  commend  the  author's  learned 
volumes  as  warmly  as  we  could  wish.  It  is  unpleasant  to 
have  to  find  fault  with  every  work  that  comes  to  us  from  a 
<sonverted  Puseyite.  We  exceedingly  regret  it.  We  wish 
some  of  the  school  would  write  and  publish  a  work  strictly 
Catholic  in  thought  and  expression,  so  that  we  could  prove 
to  them  that  we  liave  no  personal  dislike  to  them,  and  are 
as  willing  to  commend  the  true  and  the  good  coming  from 
them  as  from  any  other  source.  We  do  not  like  the  atti- 
tude we  have  been  obliged  to  assume  towards  them ;  but  it 
is  not  our  fault  These  gentlemen  were  a  clique,  a  peculiar 
school,  before  their  conversion,  and,  unhappily,  they  remain 
so  since,  though  no  doubt  unintentionally,  and  without  sus- 
pecting it.  The  only  diffei'ence  we  can  detect  in  mental 
and  moral  characteristics  between  a  converted  and  an  un- 
converted Puseyite  is,  that  the  former  believes  a  little  more, 
and  the  latter  a  little  less.  We  have  just  read  a  pleasant 
though  not  a  very  able  work,  entitled,  A  Tour  in 
Etjypt^  Palestine^  Syria^  dko.^  by  James  Laird  Patterson. 
The  author  commenced  his  travels  as  a  Puseyite,  but  had 
the  happiness  to  be  converted  in  Holy  Week,  at  Jerusalem, 
where  he  was  reconciled  to  the  church.  According  to  his 
account,  he  was  conditionally  baptized,  and  afterwards  read 
his  abjuration  of  Protestantism.  Here  it  is  the  custom,  we 
believe,  for  the  convert  to  read  his  abjuration  before  re- 
ceiving the  sacrament, — ^to  put  off  Protestantism  before  be- 
ing clothed  upon  with  Catuolicity.  But  it  has  struck  us 
that  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Patterson  is  significant, 
and  may  explain  many  things  which  have  puzzled  us  in  the 
converted  tractarians,  especially  of  the  development  school. 
They  appear  not  to  have  been  required  to  abjure  their 
hei^ea  before  being  reconciled  to  the  church ;  at  least  they 
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seem  never  to  have  comprehended  that  such  a  requirement 
was  made,  or  at  all  necessary,  in  their  case. 

It  would  seem  from  all  that  we  can  learn  respecting  them, 
that  these  excellent  converts  never  came  to  the  church  be- 
cause oppressed  with  the  burden  of  sin, — because  they 
wished  to  have  quenched  the  flames  of  hell  already  kindled 
in  their  bosoms.  They  were  not  children  of  wrath  as  others, 
but  were  already  good  pious  Christians  in  a  degree,  and 
needed  not  to  have  the  Christian  life  begotten  in  them, 
but  helps,  which  they  could  not  find  in  the  Anglican  es- 
tablishment, to  live  that  life  in  its  perfection.  They  came 
to  the  church,  not  to  obtain  sanctity,  for  that  they  already 
possessed,  but  to  attain  to  heroic  sanctity,  the  sanctity  of 
canonized  saints,  which  they  l)ecame  convinced  that  they 
could  not  have  outside  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
They  had  nothing  to  put  off,  no  old  life*  to  reject,  to- 
anathematize,  for  the  lire  they  had  lived  was,  as  far  as  it 
went,  the  true  Christian  life,  and  what  they  wanted  was 
something  more  than  they  already  had, — not  something 
radically  different.  Here,  we  apprehend,  is  the  source  or 
whatever  misunderstanding  there  is  between  them  and  os^ 
They  retain  their  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  the  life  they 
lived  in  the  establishment,  and  look  iipon  conversion,  at 
least  in  their  case,  as  a  putting  on  of  Catholicity  without 
any  putting  off  of  Pnseyism,  and  their  Catholic  life  as  a  ' 
continuation  of  their  Puseyite  life  under  circumstances  and 
conditions  far  more  favorable  to  its  development  and 
growth.  If  they  had  been  forced,  as  we  were,  to  feel  that 
we  must  come  to  the  church  that  we  might  have  life,  not 
merely  that  we  might  have  it  more  abundantly,  and  that 
convcx'sion  and  reception  into  the  bosom  of  the  church 
were  the  commencement,  not  merely  the  continuation,  of 
the  Christian  life,  we  suppose  we  should  have  found  little 
in  them  with  which  we  could  not  have  sympathized.  They 
would  then  have  distrusted  their  past  life,  intellectually  as 
well  as  morally,  and  would  have  set  themselves  to  learn  as 
little  children.  They  would  have  relied  on  none  of  their 
past  historical  reading  or  patristic  learning,  nor  paraded 
if  before  us  till  they  had  reviewed  it  in  the  light  of  Catholic 
faith  and  theology.  They  would  then  have  disturbed  us 
with  no  novel  speculations,  and  insisted  upon  no  novel  the- 
ories for  the  explaiuition  of  facti?  which  have  no  existence 
out  of  the  darkened  understandings  of  heretici?. 

We  have  no  wish  to  disparage  in  any  rcKj)cct  whatever 
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the  merits  of  the  illnstrions  antlior,  to  whose  ability,  learn- 
incr,  zeal,  and  piety  we  pay  a  willing  tribute  ;  hot  he  seems 
to  ns  to  lack  artistic  taste,  scientific  method,  and  sonnd  di- 
dactics. He  is  deficient  in  grasp  and  vigor  of  thought,  in 
clearness  and  force  of  expression.  His  work  has,  properly 
speaking,  no  beginning,  middle,  or  end,  and  he  himself  tells 
us  that  we  may  begin  to  read  either  with  the  first  or  the 
second  part,  as  we  choose.  He  has  brought  together  a  rich 
mass  of  materials,  collected  with  great  pains  and  labor,  but 
he  has  not  melted  them  down,  and  cast  them  into  a  uniform 
and  consistent  whole.  His  style  is  dry,  hard,  involved,  and 
obscnre.  Without  being  verbose,  it  is  needlessly  diffuse, 
accumulating  proofs^  which  do  nothing  to  strengthen  each 
other,  on  points  where  very  little  proof  is  required,  and 
leaving  the  points  most  in  need  of  proof  nnsnstained  by  a 
single  anthority, — overloading  with  commentaries  points 
which  were  originally  clear  and  certain,  and  passing  over 
with  scarcely  a  remark  those  which  were  doubtful  and  in 
need  of  being  elucidated.  Indeed,  we  are  at  a  loset  to  un- 
derstand the  author's  state  of  mind,  or  to  form  any  concep- 
tion of  the  class  of  persons  for  whom  he  writes.  He  fails 
from  first  to  last  to  win  our  confidence  in  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  he  very  seldom  enables  us  to  determine  the 
principle  on  which  it  rests,  or  the  relation  of  that  principle 
to  the  well-known  principles  of  Catholic  faith  and  theology. 
For  the  most  part,  his  conclusions,  we  presume,  are  ortlio- 
dox ;  but  we  feel  very  often  that  the  processes  by  which  he 
obtains  them  are  exceedingly  heterodox.  His  mental  tastes 
and  habits,  his  style  and  manner  of  writing,  are  to  a  great 
extent  Protestant,  or  those  of  a  man  to  wliom  truth  has 
been  presented  piecemeal.  He  does  not  march  straight  to 
the  heart  of  his  subject,  and  lay  open  its  central  principle, 
from  which  all  that  appertains  to  it  may  be  explained  in  its 
unity  and  real  order.  He  proceeds,  even  when  his  inten- 
tion is  the  reverse,  from  facts  to  principles,  from  particu- 
lars to  universals,  from  multiplicity  to  unity,  in  the  true 
Protestant  style.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  learned  that 
principles  are  before  facts,  the  universal  or  general,  the  gen- 
eric, before  the  particular,  and  unity  before  multiplicity,  or 
that,  if  the  general  is  never  obtainable  without  the  particu- 
lar, it  is  never  obtainable  from'  the  particular ;  that  unity  is 
no  induction  from  multiplicity,  ontology  from  pyschology, 
nor  principles  from  facts.  Hence  he  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
truly  logical.     The  Catholic  has  truth  as  a  whole,  in  its 
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unity  and  integrity,  and  therefore  his  method  is  to  descend 
from  the  gener&l  to  the  particular,  from  unity  to  multiplic- 
ity, from  principles  to  facts,  and  therefore  a  strictly  logical 
method.  He,  when  faithful  to  his  privilei^es,  borrows  his 
light  from  the  Creator,  not  the  creature,  ennghtenR  facts  by 
principles,  not  principles  by  facts,  and  particulars  by  the 
general,  without  which  they  are  unintelligible,  not  the  j^n- 
eral  by  particulars.  But  the  Protestant,  having  at  best 
only  some  faint  and  broken  reflections  of  truth,  can  only  pro- 
ceed by  way  of  induction,  which  never  leads  to  the  truth, 
but  the  further  from  it.  And  hence  it  is  that  Protestants, 
whatever  their  learning  and  ability,  are  always  illogical  and 
sophistical. 

Logic,  as  an  art,  is  the  intellectual  application  of  princi- 

Eles,  and  is  determined,  not  by  the  human  mind  itself,  but 
y  the  real  or  intelligible  order  which  exists  and  operates 
independently  of  the  human  mind.  Its  office  is  not  to  dis- 
cover principles,  but  to  apply  them ;  not  to  invent  truth, 
but  to  demonstrate  it.  It  always  presupposes  the  mind  that 
is  to  use  it  is  already  in  possession  of  the  principles  to  be  ap- 
plied, or  of  the  truth  to  be  demonstrated  or  proved.  Truth 
18  being,  or  that  which  is  or  exists  independently  of  the 
perceiving  or  reasoning  mind,  and  principles  are  simply 
the  ontological  truth,  either  originally  or  by  participation. 
Logic,  therefore,  depends  on  the  real  order,  as  much  as  does 
intuition  itself,  and  consequently  must  proceed  from,  not 
to,  the  ontological  truth  or  principle.  It  is  then  and  must 
be  deductive,  and  consequently  all  induction,  not  resolvable 
into  deduction,  is  illogical,  a  mere  sophistry.  The  peculiar 
Protestant  philosophy,  it  is  confessed  on  all  hands,  is  the 
inductive,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Baconian  phi- 
losophy. This  philosophy  starts  avowedly  with  the  assump- 
tion that  the  general,  the  universal  in  the  language  of  the 
schoolmen,  or,  as  we  may  say,  the  principle,  is  unknown, 
and  that  nothing  is  immediately  apprehended  by  the  mind 
but  particulars,  or  simple  facts.  Its  pretence  is  to  rise  from 
facts  to  the  principle,  from  particulars  to  the  general,  from 
multiplicity  to  unity,  from  psychologry  to  ontology,  from 
man  and  the  universe  to  Gk>d.  But  as  the  essence  of  logic 
is  the  application  of  principles  to  facts,  not  of  facts  to  prin- 
ciples, &c.,  thus  imitating  in  its  own  order,  faintly,  very 
faintly  assuredly,  the  creative  act  of  God  by  which  he  pro- 
duces existences  from  nothing,  (for  facts  without  principles, 
particulars  without  the  general,  are  unintelligible,  and  to 
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the  mind  as  if  they  were  not),  it  follows  of  necessity  that 
no  inductive  philosopher  is  or  can  be  a  ^od  logician,  and 
if  he  ever  reasons  logically  at  all,  it  is  only  on  condition  of 
reasoning  illogically.  If  a  Protestant  is  ever  logical,  it  is 
only  by  denying  while  he  affinns  his  own  system,  which  is 
supremely  illogical. 

!N^ow  it  seems  to  us  that  the  learned  author  has  not  suffi- 
ciently distrusted  his  Oxford  logic,  which  has  for  its  basis 
the  inductive  philosophy.  There  is  no  doubt,  that,  to  most 
of  us  who  are  converts  from  Protestantism,  the  truth  has 
been  presented,  as  he  says.  "  piecemeal,"  and  that  we  came 
to  it  in  its  unity  and  integrity  only  by  successive  steps,  or 
rather  by  successive  illuminations.  This  has  been  oviing 
in  part  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  position  and  training. 
But  when  a  Protestant  has  once  been  really  converted,  he 
is  inexcusable  if  he  then  finds  it  necessary  to  continue  the 
Protestant  method.  His  Protestant  method  never  brought 
him  to  the  church  ;  he  was  brought  in  spite  of  that  method, 
by  the  power  of  divine  grace,  liis  will  cooperating  there- 
with, and,  so  far  as  reasonmg  entered  for  any  thing  into  the 
process,  by  his  unconsciously  in  some  cases,  consciously  in 
others,  adopting  and  pursuing  the  Catholic  method.  More- 
over, once  converted  and  instructed  in  his  faith,  he  has  the 
truth  in  its  unity  and  integrity.  He  can  now  seize  it  in  its 
central  principle,  see  the  universe,  natural  and  supernatural, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  its  Creator,  and  descend  from 
God  to  creature.  He  holds,  so  to  speak,  in  his  hand  the 
principle  of  all  things,  from  which  all  facts,  all  particular 
questions,  are  solvable.  To  proceed  now  as  an  inductive 
philosopher,  as  a  Protestant  wno  has  truth  only  as  reflected 
m  faint  and  broken  rays  from  the  creature,  is  to  forego  his 
high  privilege  as  a  Catholic,  and  to  derive,  as  to  his  manner 
or  mode  of  thinking  and  writing,  no  advantage  from  his 
conversion.  This  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  precise  case  with 
our  author.  His  conversion  appears  to  have  been  a  putting 
on  of  Catholicity  without  a  putting  off  of  Protestantism,  or 
the  grafting  of  certain  Catholic  truths  into  his  Oxfordism. 
Hence  he  attempts  to  explain  and  vindicate  Catholicity  bv 
Oxford  logic  ana  philosophy.  All  this  was  natural,  consid- 
ering that  the  converts  of  his  school  regarded  their  Oxford 
life  as  sinning  only  by  defect,  as  faulty  only  in  respect  to 
what  it  lacked,  not  in  respect  to  any  thing  it  professed  to 
have.  Still,  if  the  author  had  reviewed  his  Oxford  logic  and 
philosophy,  and  freed   himself  from  their  trammels,   we 
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should  not  have  had  occasion  to  accuse  him,  as  we  have 
done,  of  lacking  grasp  and  vigor  of  thought,  clearness  and 
force  of  expression.  If  on  becoming  a  Catholic  he  had 
taken  the  pains  to  adjust  his  philosophy  to  the  ontology  of 
the  oiitechisni,  he  would  have  given  us  no  occasion  to  com- 
plain of  the  diffuseness  and  obscurity  of  his  work";  and  he 
would  have  compressed  it  within  a  third  of  its  present  di- 
mensions, and  made  it  far  more  complete,  intelligible,  and 
conclusive.  As  the  case  now  stands,  we  are  often  at  a  loss 
to  determine  what  he  really  means,  and  as  we  see  he  has  an 
unsound  philosophy,  we  dare  not  rely  on  his  judgment, 
when  we  can  determine  his  meaning,  unless  we  can  justify 
it  from  other  sources.  Whether  it  be  Catholic  or  not,  he 
gives  us  no  means  of  knowing,  for  he  does  not  connect  the 
principle  on  which  it  rests  with,  or  show  its  relation  to,  the 
well-known  principles  of  Catholic  faith  and  theology,  al- 
though this  is  precisely  what  he  proposes  to  do,  and  would 
have  done,  if  he  had  followed  Catholic  instead  of  Protestant 
logic. 

The  author  divides  his  work  into  three  parts.  In  the 
first  part  he  labors  to  prove,  from  the  admission  that  "the 
Word  was  made  flesh,  that  our  Lord  was. perfect  Qod  and 
perfect  man,  and  therefore  we  can  predicate  of  him  in  his 
numan  nature  all  that  we  can  predicate  of  a  perfect  man, — 
or  of  any  man,  sin  excepted.  In  his  human  nature,  he  has 
the  proper  faculties,  affections,  and  duties  of  humanity,  and 
therefore  owed  to  his  virgin  mother  submission,  the  love 
and  obedience  due  from  a  son  to  his  mother.  All  this  is 
true,  and  the  author  has  admirably  developed  and  proved 
it.  In  this  respect  we  can  warmly  commend  his  worlc.  In 
his  second  part  he  undertakes  to  prove  from  the  admission 
which  Protestants  must  make,  that  "Mary  was  a  good 
woman,"  that  our  Lord,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  con- 
ception in  her  womb,  enriched  her  with  all  communicable 
graces,  and  especially  with  full  and  complete  knowledge  of 
his  own  person  and  character,  and  of  the  whole  m3'stery  of 
redemption.  Now,  as  Mary  was  at  the  least  a  good  woman,  she 
would  naturally  wish  to  know  what  manner  of  child  it  was 
that  the  angel  had  announced  should  l)e  born  of  her,  and 
which  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  her  womb. 
This  wish  would  be  known  to  the  child  as  soon  as  formed, 
for  all  knowledge  was  infused  into  his  human  soul,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  hypostatic  union,  from  the  moment  of  concep- 
tion.    He  knew  the  wish  as  soon  as  fonned,  and  could 
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comply  with  it,  for  he  had  all  power.  Thns  as  a  dutiful 
and  loving  son  he  was  bound  to  ao  so,  and  of  course  did  do 
80.  But  it  may  be  said  that  he  owed  a  duty  to  his  Father 
as  well  as  to  his  mother,  and  it  may  not  have  been  the  will 
of  God,  his  Father,  that  he  should  have  communicated  this 
knowledge  to  his  mother  so  soon  and  at  once.  Very  true, 
it  tnay  have  been  so,  but  it  is  for  you  to  prove  that  it  was 
so.  Therefore  it  was  not  so,  and  therefore  ne  did  communi- 
cate it  1  This  is  a  tolerably  fair  specimen  of  the  author's 
logic,  when  he  is  not  assisted  by  the  Catholic  author  he 
cliances  to  cite.  There  are  many  things  very  proper  in 
pious  meditation,  which  are,  nevertheless,  of  no  value  as 
ailments,  and  which  are  very  unsuitable  to  be  proposed  to 
those  who  are  without ;  for  some  things  may  be  very  edify- 
ing to  the  pious  believer,  that  are  by  no  means  convincing 
to  the  unbeliever.  We  say  notliing  of  the  conclusion  at 
which  the  author  arrives,  for  we  do  not  know  what  is  the 
current  teaching  of  our  divines  on  the  subject.  We  have 
liad,  in  the  little  time  we  have  been  in  the  church,  as  much 
as  we  could  do  to  learn  what  is  of  faith,  without  making 
ourselves  acquainted  with  all  the  remote  consequences 
which  theologians  have  drawn  from  admitted  theological 
principles.  We  know  that  our  Lady  had  the  grace  or  hu- 
mility, and  that  if  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  she  should 
for  a  time  remain  in  ignorance  of  some  things  pertaining  to 
the  mystery  of  redemption,  or  the  person  and  character  of 
her  Son,  which  we  can  conceive  might  have  been  the  case, 
she  would  have  had  no  wish  to  be  enriched  all  at  once  with 
the  knowledge  supposed,  for  she  had  no  will  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  divine  will.  We  must,  then,  know  by  pos- 
itive revelation  what  was  the  Vill  of  God  in  the  premises, 
before  we  can  conclude  any  thing  as  certain  on  the  subject, 
one  way  or  the  other.  Consequently,  to  us,  the  whole  fab- 
ric of  doctrine  which  the  author  has  constructed  on  the 
supposed  Protestant  admission  that  '^Mary  was  a  good 
woman,"  even  if  true,  has  no  solid  foundation  in  any  thing 
he  has  advanced.  We  do  not,  let  it  be  understood,  dispute 
his  conclusions ;  we  only  question  tlie  process  by  which  he 
professes  to  obtain  them. 

The  author  starts  with  a  false  principle,  namely,  that  moral 
evidence  can  never  give  certainty,  or  any  thing  more  than 

Srobability.     The  certainty  of  the  believer,  he  supposes,  is 
ue  not  to  evidence  at  all,  but  solely  to  the  gift  of  faith, 
donwm  jidei^  received  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism.     But 
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the  gift  of  faith  adds  notliing  to  the  objective  certainty,  or 
the  certainty  of  tlie  matter  of  faith.  What  it  gives  is 
subjective  certainty.  It  gives  us  a  clearer  view  and  a  stronger 
hold  of  the  objective  certainty,  bnt  does  not  create  or  in 
any  manner  affect  that  certainty  in  itself.  It  consists  in  a 
supernatural  illustration  of  the  understanding,  and  a  super- 
natural inclination  of  the  will;  but  for  this  very  reason  it 
gives  us  a  supernatural  facility,  not  only  to  believe  the  truth 
proposed,  but  also  to  detect  error  and  uncertainty,  and  con- 
se(][uently,  instead  of  facilitating  our  belief  of  what  is  not 
objectively  certain,  or  what  is  merely  probable,  it  renders  it 
all  the  more  difficult  for  us  to  believe  it ;  and  hence,  of  all 
people  in  the  world.  Catholics  are  the  least  credulous.  To 
deny  all  objective  certainty,  or  to  allow  only  an  objective 
probability,  is  simply  to  declare  all  faith,  except  as  an  in- 
fused habit,  absolutely  impossible.  Overlooking  this  fact, 
denying  all  objective  certainty,  the  author  does  not  even 
aim  in  his  logic  to  establish  the  objective  certainty  of  his 
conclusions,  and  appears  to  suppose  that  he  has  done  all  that 
can  be  required  of  him  when  ne  has  rendered  it  probable 
that  they  are  not  improbable,  or  incredible.  He  concludes 
a  posse  ad  e^se^  and  seldom  asks  any  thing  better  than  the 
argument  de  congruo^ — and  what  is  worse,  he  contends  that 
we  can  have  nothing  better.  This  proceeds  from  his  false  phi- 
losophy. He  and  his  school  are  genuine  psychologists.  Tney 
do  not,  perhaps,  intend  to  deny  all  objective  truth;  out  they  all 
contend  that  the  form  under  which  it  is  apprehended 
depends  on  the  human  mind  itself,  and  that  the  truth  ap- 
prehended by  us  would  appear  very  different,  if  our  minus 
were  differently  constituted,  as  we  may  suppose  it  actually 
does  to  superior  beings.  If  this  be  so,  there  can  be  no  ob- 
jective certainty,  and  then  no  demonstration,  and  no  absolute 
proof,  moral  or  metaphysical,  as  has  been  shown  over  and 
over  again  by  those  who  have  so  fully  refuted  the  Kantian 
philosophy,  whether  as  taught  by  Kant  himself,  or  as  modi- 
fied by  Coleridge,  the  metaphysician  of  the  tractarian  school. 
The  doctrine  refutes  itself;  for  if  the  neras  between  the 
premises  and  the  conclusion  be  not  necessary,  there  is  no  ob- 
jective certainty ;  and  if  no  objective  certainty,  how  can  you 
aiBrm  fitness  or  congruity,  or  even  probability  ?  But  if  there 
is,  why  start  with  the  assumption  tnat  there  is  not,  and  that 
the  form  of  the  object  depends,  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
on  the  subject  f  No  doubt  some  Catholics  have  been  trainea 
up  psychologists,  which  we  regard  as  their  misfortune,  bat 
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DO  Catholic  is  ever  a  psychologist  in  his  theology.  Truth  is 
properly  defined  by  St.  Angustine  to  be  being,  that  which 
really  is  or  exists,  and  either  we  are  unintelligent  beings,  or 
we  apprehend  it,  as  far  as  we  appreliend  it  at  all,  as  it  is  or 
exists  independent  of  our  minds ;  for  it  is  of  the  essence  of 
intellect  to  apprehend  truth,  as  St.  Thomas  himself  teaches, 
in  teaching  tnat  truth  is  the  object  of  the  intellect,  as  good 
is  the  object  of  the  will.  Superior  beings  see  further  than 
we  do,  and  know  truths  that  we  do  not;  but  truth,  as  far  as 
we  see  and  know  it,  wears  to  us  the  same  form  that  it  does 
to  them.  We  regret,  therefore,  that  the  author  has  retained 
his  Oxford  logic  and  metaphysics.  It  is  not  well  to  set  out 
by  denying  in  principle  all  objective  certainty,  then  to  pro- 
ceed to  prove  a  thing,  for  aught  we  know,  may  be,  and 
thence  to  conclude  that  it  is  fit  to  be,  and  if  fit  to  be  there- 
fore it  is,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  principle  from  which 
Catholic  doctrine  may  be  concluded  or  vindicated.  The 
fabrics  we  thus  erect  are  simply  castles  in  the  air. 

The  author,  we  are  sorry  to  see,  is  not  careful  to  mark  the 
distinction  between  opinions  in  the  church  and  the  opinions 
of  the  church.  He  places  the  opinions  in  the  church,  which 
he  is  not  forbidden  to  hold,  on  the  same  line  with  doctrines 
of  the  church,  which  he  is  not  permitted  to  deny,  and  con- 
cludes indifferently  from  either,  what  is  to  be  received  as 
"the  mind  of  the  church."  This  is  inexcusable.  He  has 
the  right,  when  contrary  opinions  are  held  by  respectable 
theologians,  to  adopt  which  opinion  he  chooses ;  but  he  can 
bold  it  only  as  an  opinion,  not  as  faith.  Where  there  are 
contrary  opinions,  both  of  which  it  is  lawful  to  hold, 
either  may  be  held  as  an  opinion,  but  neither  can  be  held  as 
Catholic  doctrine,  or  as  a  principle  from  which  positive 
arguments  in  defence  of  Catholic  doctrine  may  be  drawn ; 
for  the  opinion  that  could  be  so  taken  it  would  not  be  law- 
ful to  dispute.  It  would  in  fact  cease  to  be  opinion,  and 
become  faith.  The  author  must  remember  that  he  is  avowed- 
ly writing  for  Protestants,  and  in  his  are:uments  with  Protes- 
tants for  Catholicity  he  cannot  conclude  from  what  are 
mere  opinions  amongst  our  own  theologians.  He  may  refer 
to  these  opinions  for  the  purpose  of  warding  oflE  Protestant 
objections,  but  he  cannot  make  them  the  basis  of  an  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  a  given  doctrine  is  Catholic  doctrine,  and 
ought  to  be  believed  as  such.  Among  the  loca  theological 
or  theological  topics,  we  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen 
opinions  in  the  church  enumerated.     We  do  not  say  that 
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the  opinion  of  the  author  is  not  generally  the  sounder  opin- 
ion, but  we  do  say  that  he  often  treats  opinion  as  if  it  were 
faitli,  and  erects  on  it  a  fabric  which  he  will  find  very  apt 
to  excite  the  derision  or  the  blasphemy  of  those  for  whom 
he  professes  to  write.  We  hold  the  worship  which  we  pav 
to  our  blessed  Lady  too  sacred  and  too  tender  to  be  exposed, 
as  the  author  exposes  it,  to  the  rude  scoffs  of  an  upoeliev- 
ing'  world,  and  we  think  that,  if  he  chose  to  defend  it  at  all, 
he  should  have  done  so  with  more  reserve,  or  at  least  with 
arguments,  and  from  principles,  which  are  able  to  stand  the 
test  of  the  most  rigid  lo^cal  criticism,  not  with  principles 
which  are  perhaps  questionable,  and  arguments  which  are  at 
best  ridiculous. 

We  are  told  that  the  first  two  sections  of  the  work  "  may 
be  said  to  be  little  more  than  an  expansion  of  meditations, 
which  mainly  contributed  to  the  author's  own  conversion." 
This  is  obvious  enough  on  their  very  face,  and  no  doubt  ac- 
counts for  much  in  tliem  of  which  we  are  obliged  to  com- 
plain. As  the  meditations  of  an  Anglican,  working  his  way 
'to  the  light,  of  which  he  catches  partial  glimpRcs  from  afar, 
whoso  rays  now  and  then  reach  and  cheer  iiim  with  their 
warmth  and  brightness,  and  render  visible  without  dissipat- 
ing the  darkness  which  surrounds  him,  they  are  most  admi- 
rable, and  not  unworthy  of  being  studied.  But  why  publish 
them,  with  all  their  necessary  crudeness  and  inaccuracies! 
Why  not  correct  them  by  subsequent  Catholic  study  and  ex- 
perience? In  them  we  see  too  plainly  the  Oxford  student, 
who  has  as  yet  no  clear  and  distinct  perception  of  the  truth, 
stumbling  over  difficulties  which  a  more  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  Catholic  theology  would  prove  to  be  no  difficulties 
at  alL  Tlie  author  appears  here  with  all  liis  Oxford  preju- 
dices, with  full  confidence  in  his  Oxford  historical  and  patris- 
tic i*eadin^,  and  that  lofty  contempt  whidi  Oxford  students 
always  anect  for  the  learning  and  judgment  of  Catholics. 
He  clisparages  the  edition  of  the  fathers  by  the  learned 
Benedictines  of  St.  Maur,  and  seems  never  to  have  thought 
it  possible  for  a  Catholic  divine,  not  a  graduate  of  a  Protes- 
tant university,  to  instruct  him,  or  in  any  manner  to  aid  him 
in  his  researches  after  truth.  Even  the  Angel  of  the  Schools 
is  too  common  an  authority  among  Catholic  students  to  com- 
mand his  respect.  If  he  consults  a  Catholic  author  it  must 
be  an  ancient  father  whose  sense  is  uncertain,  or  a  modem 
doctor  whose  language  is  not  always  clear  and  definite,  or 
whose  speculations  do  not  enter  into  the  current  theology 
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of  the  church.  All  this  is  perfectly  natural  in  an  Anglican 
in  tlie  process  of  his  conversion  to  Catholicity,  bnt  we  must 
be  pardoned  for  saying,  that  it  is  not  precisely  what  we  look 
for  in  a  professor  in  a  Catholic  college. 

The  anthor  makes  a  great  display  of  leamiAg.  He  amends 
the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Greek  of 
the  New,  with  wonderful  facility,  if  not  felicity, — cor- 
rects the  text  of  a  father  wherever  the  received  reading  does 
not  happen  to  be  to  his  purpose,  and  settles  the  genuine- 
jxess  or  spuriousness  of  works  attributed  to  ancient  authors, 
without  the  least  hesitation,  deciding  against  all  Christian 
antiquity  without  the  slightest  misgiving.  He  gives  up 
arguments  and  historical  readings,  on  which  the  ablest  of 
our  divines  have  uniformly  insisted,  and  does  it  not  to  win 
the  confidence  of  Protestants,  bnt  to  save  Catholics  from  the 
reproach  of  ignorance  and  credulity,  or  their  criticism  from 
the  derision  of  their  learned  adversaries.  Now  in  all  this, 
for  aught  we  know,  he  may  be  right.  We  are  not  learned 
enough  to  pass  judgment  on  the  solidity  and  accuracy  of  his 
learning.  But  the  lofty  airs  he  assumes,  and  his  low  ap- 
preciation of  all  Catholic  intelligence  and  scholarship  are 
not  precisely  fitted  to  win  our  confidence.  It  would  be 
well  for  us  who  are  converts  to  learn  what  Catholics  really 
know,  before  we  take  it  upon  ns  to  treat  them  as  mere  scio- 
lists and  pious  fools,  or  tor  granted  that  we  have  brought 
into  the  cliurch  an  invaluable  treasure  in  our  Protestant  cul- 
tivation and  learning.  The  church,  perhaps,  could  have 
contrived,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  get  along  without 
us,  much  better  than  we  without  her.  After  all,  we  brought 
her  nothing  to  boast  of,  nothing  but  our  sins,  our  ignorance, 
and  our  infirmities.  Our  conversion  is  not  likely  to  create  a 
new  epoch  in  her  history.  And  for  us  to  suppose  tliat  we 
can  throw  new  light  on  the  sacred  mysteries,  and  clear  up 
in  a  new  and  more  satisfactory  way  the  abstruse  points  of 
theology  which  Catholic  theologians  have  not  yet  settled, 
would,  were  it  not  presumptuous,  be  simply  ridiculous.  We 
ought  to  consider  ourselves  as  knowing  nothing  except  what 
we  have  learned  since  our  reconciliation  to  the  church,  at 
the  feet  of  her  teachere  and  pastors. 

For  ourselves,  we  confide  in  no  judgments  we  formed 
prior  to  our  conversion,  and  trust  no  historical  or  patristic 
reading  we  had  then  made,  save  so  far  as  we  have  since  re- 
viewed it  in  the  light  of  Catholic  faitli  and  theology.  We 
have  felt  it  necessary  to  learn  all  anew  under  the  direction 
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of  Catholic  teachers,  who  happen  never  to  have  been  schis- 
matics or  heretics,  and  whom  we  have  found  abundantly 
able  to  instruct  us  in  every  branch  of  science  and  erudition. 
We  know  no  reason  why  this  should  have  been  more  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  a  converted  Unitarian,  than  in  that  of  a 
converted  Puseyite.  Indeed,  it  strikes  us  as  less  necessary, 
because  tliQ  line  of  demarcation  between  Unitarianism  and 
Catholicity  is  so  broad  and  distinct,  that  no  one  of  ordinary 
discernment  can  mistake  it ;  while  Pusoyism  runs  so  near  to 
Catliolicity  on  so  many  points,  so  successfully  counterfeits 
Catholic  doctrines  and  practices,  that,  if  we  are  not  on  our 
guard,  we  may  easily  mistake  the  one  for  the  other.  Human 
nature  in  the  absence  of  satanic  temptation  can  go  far,  and 
with  satanic  aid  may  go  much  further,  in  counterfeiting 
Catholic  faith  and  sanctity,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish the  asceticism  of  the  Stoic,  which  springs  from 
pride,  from  the  asceticism  of  the  Christian,  which  springs 
from  humility,  or  the  sanctity  of  Littlemore,  for  instance,  so 
praised  by  Father  Dominic,  from  the  supernatural  sanctity 
of  the  Catholic.  It  requires  an  extraordinary  grace  to  be  a 
discernerof  spirits.  The  same  counterfeit  is  often  effected 
in  doctrine,  and  the  resemblance  of  the  counterfeit  to  the 
genuine  is  often  so  close,  as  to  be  most  ditiicult  even  for 
well-informed  persons  to  detect.  The  Oxford  converts 
themselves  were  deceived,  for  the  sanctity  which  they  be- 
lieved they  possessed,  of  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
boast,  and  to  which  for  a  long  time  they  referred  as  a  full 
justification  of  their  remaining  in  the  Anglican  establish- 
ment, they  held  to  be  true  Christian  sanctity,  when  in 
reality  it  was  no  more  Christian  sanctity  than  is  that  ex- 
hibited by  some  Moravians,  Methodists,  and  Quakers,  or 
even  some  of  the  ancient  or  modern  pagans.  The  closer  the 
resemblance  of  one's  life  to  Catholicity  before,  the  more 
liable  is  he  to  err  after,  his  conversion ;  and  the  further  re- 
moved  one's  heresy  from  orthodoxy  before  his  conversion, 
the  less  liable  is  he  to  retain  it  afterwards.  The  traetarian 
converts,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  doctrine  and  practice 
prior  to  their  reconciliation  to  the  church,  are,  of  all  classes 
of  English  and  American  converts,  precisely  those  who  are 
the  most  likely  to  originate  a  new  heresy  among  us,  or  to 
fail  to  apprehend  and  maintain  Catholic  doctrine  in  its  in- 
tegrity. Their  writings  must  always  be  read  with  the  pre- 
sumption against  them.  Therefore,  of  all  should  they  be 
the  most  careful  to  rely  in  nothing  on  tlieir  past  life,  save  as 
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tliey  review  it  in  the  light  of  what  they  have  learned  since 
their  conversion,  not  under  instructors  who,  like  themselves, 
are  but  recent  converts,  of  their  own  class,  but  under  such 
as  have  been  Catholics  from  their  yonth.  These  hints  and 
sngs^oi^tions  may  not  be  called  for,  and  our  impression  with 
regard  to  the  tractarian  converts  may  be  wholly  unauthor- 
ized ;  but  we  fear  that  what  we  have  said,  unfi^racions  as  it 
may  seem,  is  not  misplaced  or  mistimed.  We  sincerely 
wish,  therefore,  that,  instead  of  giving  us  the  meditations 
which  mainly  contributed  to  his  own  conversion,  the  author 
had  given  us  meditations  and  arguments  that  originated  in 
bis  Catholic  faith  and  study,  and  therefore  sach  as  ought  to 
convince  those  without  of  tlie  truth  of  Catholicity.  He  . 
would  then  have  written,  not  as  a  convert  from  Puseyism, 
but  as  a  Catholic. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  give  a  full  analysis  of  the 
author's  work.  The  great  body  oi  his  work  is  undoubtedly 
Catholic,  sound,  and  really  meritorious.  But  aside  from  the 
faults  we  have  already  found  with  its  style,  logic,  and  phi- 
losophy, and  aside  from  the  fault  we  shall  soon  liave  to  nnd 
with  the  theory  on  which  it  is  confessedly  written,  there  are 
one  or  two  points  on  whidi  the  author,  in  his  direct  teach- 
ing, is  undeniably  heterodox.  In  his  table  of  contents  we 
find  this  startling  proposition:  ''Even  fatalism  would  not 
exempt  from  moral  responsibility."  Here  is  his  illustration 
and  proof  of  it : — 

'*  It  has  been  shown  by  Butler,  in  his  admirable  Analogy,  that,  if  the 
opinion  of  a  necessity  or  fate  could  be  proved,  it  would  do  little  to  in- 
fluence practice  with  any  reasonable  man.  Whatever  excuse  can  be 
made  for  the  man  who  murdera,  or  the  child  who  steals  upon  the  score 
of  necessity,  will  also  serve  as  an  excuse  for  the  magistrate  who  excuses 
the  one,  or  the  parent  who  punishes  the  latter.  And  this  among  other 
considerations  shows,  that  however  intoxicated  with  fatalism  men  might 
be  at  the  first  draught  of  it,  still  after  a  while  men  would  be  treated  as  if 
they  were  free,  and  forced  against  themselves  to  believe  it.  The  very 
words  for  '  fate '  imply  a  speaker  or  distributor  who  made  the  fatum  to 
exist.  Now  if  it  be  true  that  that  fatalism  which  puts  this  reflection 
out  of  sight  would  leave  moral  obligations  where  they  arc,  then  predes- 
tinarianism  itself  would  not  destroy  them,  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination far  less." 

TIlis  is  wretched  sophistry,  as  well  as  bad  theology.  Bnt- 
ler  is  no  great  authority  with  us,  but  as  cited  by  the  author 
he  does  not  attempt  to  prove  that  fatalism  is  compatible  with 
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moral  responsibility ;  he  simply  contends  that  men,  if  they 
Iield  it,  would  he  practically  ohWged  to  act  as  if  they  held  it 
not,  and  to  distribute  rewards  and  punishments  as  tlicy  do 
now, — a  mere  truism.  He  does  not  assert,  and  far  less  does 
he  prove,  that,  if  fatalism  were  true,  they  would  be  morally 
responsible  agents,  and  therefore  subjects  of  moral  praise 
ana  blame,  Because  men  would  do  as  they  do  now  in  their 
practical  conduct,  through  an  irresistible  fate,  even  assum- 
mg  fate  to  be  the  decree  of  God,  it  would  not  follow  that 
predestinarianism  itself  would  not  take  away  moral  rcsponsi- 
oility.  Fate,  whether  taken  in  the  old  heathen  sense,  or  as 
the  author  explains  it,  stands  opposed  to  free  will ;  and  does 
the  author  mean  to  say  that  without  free  will  we  should  or 
could  be  momllv  responsible?  Predestination,  in  tlie  Cal- 
vinistic  sense,  is  repugnant,  and  always  held  by  Catholic 
divines  to  be  repugnant,  to  moral  responsibility,  because  it 
destroys  free  will.  It  is  simple  fate,  and  renders  its  author, 
or  him  who  spoke  the/atu7n^  the  real  actor  in  all  the  acts  of 
man.  And  hence  Calvin  makes  Ood  the  author  of  sin.  Pre- 
destination, in  the  Catholic  sense,  docs  not  take  away  moral 
responsibility,  most  assuredly,  simply  because  it  does  not 
take  away  free  will ;  because  it  is  uot/aUj  or  a  predestination 
that  executes  itself  without  the  free  concurrence  of  the  will 
of  the  predestinated,  that  is,  the  free  concurrence  of  a  will 
intrinsically  free  not  to  have  concurred.  IIow  predestination, 
which  is  certain  and  infallible,  can  coexist  with  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  is  a  mystery  which  human  reason  cannot  ex- 
plain. But  if  the  wora/ats  has  any  meaning  in  our  lan- 
guage, it  denies  free  will,  and  if  there  is  any  thing  certain 
m  theology  or  philosophy,  it  is  that  the  denial  of  free  will  is 
the  denial  of  all  moral  obligation,  of  all  merit  and  all  de- 
merit. It  is  therefore  false,'and,  reference  had  to  the  defi- 
nitions of  the  church  condemning  Calvinism  and  Jansenism, 
even  heretical,  to  say  that  "  even  fatalism  would  not  exempt 
from  moral  responsibility."  The  author,  in  his  whole  chap- 
ter on  predestination,  from  which  we  have  taken  the  passage 
cited  above,  seems  to  us  either  to  use  language  very  loosely, 
or  else  to  be  writing  on  a  subject  which  ho  has  by  no  means 
mastered.  We  can  gather  very  little  that  is  dennite  from 
what  he  says.  This,  however,  may  be  owing  to  our  own 
ignorance  and  dulness  of  apprehension. 

But  here  is  another  passage  which,  with  all  respect,  we 
would  recommend  to  the  notice  of  his  Eminence,  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  to  whom  these  volumes  are  dedicated  by  the 
author : — 
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*'  Now  suppose  a  state  of  things  in  which  it  was  an  acknowledged 
principle,  not  only  that  Christ  did  every  thing  as  an  example  to  us,  but 

also  that  it  was  a  clear  case  that  he  on  several  occasions disguised 

his  real  meaning,  though  he  knew  people  in  general  would  draw  a  con- 
clusion from  his  words  just  the  opposite  of  that  meaning.  If  this  was 
the  state  of  things  in  which  the  fathers  lived,  it  is  plain  that  they  might 
treat  heretics  as  our  Lord  did  the  impertinent  thoughts  of  his  disciples, 
when  he  answered  them  by  this  wise  but  evasive  climax,  [St.  Mark  xiii. 
32.]  Hence  it  is  clear,  that  if  a  numbei  of  passages  can  be  quoted  from 
the  fathers,  in  which  the  ignorance  is  ascribed  to  Christ's  human  nature 
without  more  ado,  such  passages  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  convenient 
answer  to  present  difficulties,  and  not  in  the  least  a  statement  of  their 
real  doctrine  upon  the  subject.  Until  the  reverse  of  this  can  be  distinctly 
proved,  it  will  not  avail  to  quote  these  passages  in  defence  of  the  Igno- 
rantists  [Agnoetie].  There  is  no  Catholic  divine  now-a  days,  probably, 
who  would  not  admit  that  such  ev&sive  answers  were  not  only  no  lies, 
but  absolutely  allowable  when  impertinent  questions  were  put.  There 
are  a  very,  few,  if  any,  Protestants,  who  would  not  practically  use  this 
principle  in  real  life,  however  indignantly  they  may  at  first  sight  repu- 
diate it.  It  is  lawful  in  some  cases  for  inferiors  to  answer  superiors  in 
this  way;  as,  for  instance,  if  you  asked  a  servant  if  he  had  been  ever 
guilty  of  theft,  for  no  one  is  obliged  to  criminate  himself;  but  there  are  * 
far  more  cases,  where  it  is  lawful  for  superiors  to  evade  questions  which 
inferiors  have  no  right  to  ask.  Hence  it  was  lawful  for  our  Lord  and 
Master,  the  absolute  ruler  of  his  creatures,  to  answer  impertinent 
thoughts  In  this  manner.  And,  by  parallel  reasoning,  it  was  lawful  for 
the  fathers  to  answer  heretics  in  a  way  which,  while  it  disguised  their 
own  sentiments  probably,  nevertheless  did  the  heretics  good.  For  it  is 
always  lawful  to  lead  a  man  away  from  a  greater  sin  by  leading  him  to 
a  less:  thus  nobody  in  his  sane  senses  would  deny  that  it  was  a  virtuous 
deed  to  induce  a  man  to  stupify  himself  by  drink,  who  would  only  use 
his  wits  to  avail  himself  of  a  solitary  opportunity  for  murder  of  a  man 
in  mortal  sin,  or  adultery  mutually  agreed  upon.  If  any  body  would 
deny  it,  it  must  be  simply  because  he  had  never  given  the  question  a 
thought,  or  else  because  he  was  so  dull  of  conscience  as  to  prefer  the 
ruin  of  two  souls  to  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  powers  of  one. 
Now  if  the  fathers  could  lead  the  heretics  to  blaspheme  the  human 
nature  of  Christ,  to  do  so  was  to  lead  them  to  a  less  sin  than  blasphem- 
ing his  divine  nature,  which  blasphemy  might  never  be  forgiven,  neither 
in  this  world  nor  in  purgatory." 

Tlie  doctrine  which  the  ordinary  reader  will  draw  from 
this  langnage  is,  that  it  is  sometimes  lawful  to  He  for  the  in- 
terests of  truth,  and  to  do  evil  for  a  good  end ;  in  other 
words,  that  "  the  end  justifies  the  means," — the  very  doc- 
trine which  is  so  generally,  and  so  falsely,  laid  to  the  charge 
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of  Catholic  theologians,  especially  the  learned  fathers  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  author  himself  seems  to  warrant 
this  interpretation  of  his  language,  for  he  says*  expressly, 
"  Jesus  would  be  condemned  of  Jesuitry  by  those  out  of  the 
church,  if  he  lived  in  our  days."  Tiie  author  is  not  writing 
for  Catholics,  who  may  be  presumed  to  know  their  own 
doctrine,  but  avowedly  for  Protestants,  who  are  supposed  to 
be  ignorant  of  it,  and  who  expect,  as  he  must  know,  that  a 
Catholic  writing  on  this  subject,  wliich  has  been  so  much 
controverted,  so  foully  misrepresented,  and  made  the  occa- 
sion of  so  much  scandal,  will  state  the  Catholic  doctrine  in  a 
fonn  as  little  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  tlio  one  commonly 
charged  against  us  as  the  truth  will  possibly  permit.  It  is 
fair,  then,  to  presume,  if  he  not  only  does  not  disclaim  ex- 
pressly the  doctrine  charged,  of  which  he  clearly  is  not 
Ignorant,  but  uses  language  which  seems  to  warrant  it,  and 
in  some  respects  certainly  does  warrant  it,  that  he  really 
holds  and  intends  to  teach  it ;  for,  under  such  circumstances, 
an  author's  doctrine  is  to  be  inferred  fully  as  much  from 
what  he  refrains  from  denying  as  from  what  he  actually 
asserts,  and  the  rule  for  internreting  his  language  is  to  put 
upon  it,  not  the  most  favorable,  but  the  least  favorable  con- 
struction that  it  will  bear, — especially  when,  as  in  the  case 
before  us,  he  is  ex  prafesao  explaining  and  defending 
(Bconomia  in  presenting  the  trutli,  that  is,  the  presenting  it 
so  as  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  giving  of  scandal,  or 
leading  people  into  error  and  sin.  If  the  author  holds  that 
what  is  called  Jesuitry,  the  doctrine  that  it  is  lawful  to  lie 
for  the  truth,  and  to  do  evil  for  a  good  end,  is  really  repre- 
hensible, why  does  he  iise  language  that  may,  without  vio- 
lence, be  understood  to  imply  it?  Or  why  does  ho  not 
take  special  pains  to  frame  his  language  so  as  to  guard 
against  it,  by  marking  clearly  the  distinction  between  it  and 
the  true  Catholic  doctrine  ? 

What  the  author  in  the  secrets  of  his  own  heart  intends, 
we  know  not,  and  judge  not,  for  we  are  treating  of  the 
author,  not  the  man.  We  presume  lie  means  right,  but  he 
evidently  thinks  loosely,  and  expresses  himself  carelessly, 
almost  wantonly.  lie  neglects  to  distinguish  between  not 
telling  truth,  and  telling  what  is  not  truth.  Ko  doubt  it  is 
sometimes  lawful,  nay,  sometimes  our  duty,  to  conceal  or 
not  disclose  the  truth  we  may  happen  to  know,  but  it  is 
never  lawful  to  do  so  by  telling  that  which  is  not  true. 
When  we  are  questioned  by  those  who  have  no  right,  or  on 
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matters  on  wiiich  they  have  no  right,  to  question  iis,  and 
when  the  truth,  if  told,  would  scandalize  or  lead  men  into 
•error  and  sin,  as  sometimes  happens,  we  are  free  to  practise 
what  the  fathers  called  cBconomia^  or  prudently  to  withhold 
it,  and  to  evade  the  questions  put ;  but  never  are  we  free  to 
withhold  it  or  to  evade  the  questions  put  by  answering  what 
is  false,  or  what,  in  a  sense  the  hearers  may  not  wim  due 
diligence  ascertain,  is  not  true.  If  the  hearers  are  misled  by 
the  answers  given,  it  must  be  by  their  own  fault,  not  ours, 
— by  the  inferences  which  they  unnecessarily  draw  from  our 
worcis.  If  the  answers  we  give,  in  order  to  escape  telling 
the  truth  we  are  either  not  bound  to  tell  or  bound  not  to  tel^ 
are  false,  in  every  sense,  according  to  ordinary  usage  of 
language  in  like  cases,  or  are  true  only  by  virtue  of  some 
mental  restriction  or  reservation,  or  some  peculiar  sense  of 
our  own  which  tlie  hearer  has  no  natural  means  of  ascertaining, 
they  are  inadmissible,  for  then  they  are  literally  lies,  and  it 
is  never  lawful,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  to  lie. 
Such,  briefly  stated,  is  the  doctrine  of  our  theologians,  as  we 
could  easily  prove  by  citatfons,  were  they  necessary  for  any 
other  purpose  than  to  show  our  learning,  and  within  this 
doctrine  can  be  brought  all  the  examples  irom  our  Lord  and 
the  fathers  which  the  author  refers  to. 

"  It  is  lawful  in  some  cases  for  inferiors  to  answer 
superiors  in  this  way ;  as,  for  instance,  if  you  asked  a  servant 
if  he  had  been  ever  guilty  of  theft,  for  no  one  is  obliged  to 
criminate  himself."  In  case  the  superior  has  no  right  to 
the  true  answer  to  the  question,  conceded ;  but  if  he  has,  the 
case  is  not  so  clear ;  for  it  is  not  certain  that  no  one  is  ever 
bound  to  criminate  himself,  or  rather,  when  juridically  in- 
terrogated, to  confess  an  act  which  may  criminate  him. 
Under  the  common  law,  which  obtains  in  England  and  most 
of  our  states,  no  man  is  bound  to  criminate  himself ;  and  it 
is  understood  on  both  sides  that  the  state  must  convict  the 
criminal  by  other  testimony  than  his  own,  unless  that  is  vol- 
untarily given,  or  else  not  convict  him  at  all.  But  this  is 
not,  as  it  seems  to  us,  necessarily  a  principle  of  universal 
law.  The  good  of  the  republic  requires  that  crimes  should 
be  detected  and  punished,  and  the  criminal,  in  his  quality  of 
citizen  or  subject,  may  be  obliged,  for  aught  we  can  see,  if 
the  republic  chooses,  to  testify  as  a  witness  against  himself, 
as  well  as  against  another ;  and  if  so,  he  must  be  bound  to 

five  true  and  faithful  answers  as  much  as  any  other  witness, 
tut  be  this  as  it  may,  and  even  conceding  the  right  of  the 
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servant,  in  the  CJise  supposed,  to  give  an  evasive  or  equivo- 
cal answer,  he  certainly  has  no  right  to  answer  what  is  not 
true,  or  what,  without  any  regard  to  his  own  mental 
restriction  or  mental  reservation,  of  which  his  master  can 
know  nothing,  is  necessarily  false.  "  There  are  far  more 
cases,  where  it  is  lawful  for  superiors  to  evade  questions 
which  inferiors  have  no  right  to  ask."  Undoubtedly, 
within  the  limits  of  the  rule  we  have  laid  down  ;  but  there 
are  none  in  which  they  have  a  right  to  evade  even  such 
questions  by  direct,  plain,  and  necessary  falsehood,  or  by  an 
answer  which  must  necessarily  imply,  in  the  ordinary  usage 
of  words  in  such  case,  what  is  not  true. 

"  For  it  is  always  lawful  to  lead  a  man  away  from  a 
greater  sin  by  leading  him  to  a  less."  The  author  here 
shows  that  he  holds  that  the  alleged  evasions  of  our  Lord 
and  the  fathers,  of  which  he  has  just  spoken,  did  lead  men 
into  sin,  though  a  less  sin  than  tnat  wnich  they  led  them 
from.  We  deny  both  the  fact  here  supposed,  and  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  author  attempts  to  justify  it  The  so- 
called  evasive  answers  of  our  Lord  and  the  fathers,  or 
(Boonomia^  as  it  is  tenned,  which  they  on  some  occasions 
practised,  did  not  of  themselves  lead  men  to  any  sin  at  all, 
and  it  is  nothing  short  of  blasphemy,  at  least  in  the  case  of  our 
Lord,  to  allege  that  they  did.  The  principle  alleged  in  jus- 
tification is  false.  Sin  is  never  lawful,  for  by  its  very 
definition  it  is  the  transgression  of  the  law,  and  therefoi'e  it 
can  never  be  lawful  to  lead  a  man  to  commit  sin,  since  co 
lead  a  man  to  commit  a  sin  is  to  participate  of  its  guilt. 
Otherwise  thera  would  be  gross  injustice  in  punishing  the 
accessory  to  a  crime,  whether  before  or  after  tne  fact.  It  is 
lawful  to  lead  a  man  from  a  greater  sin,  though  in  doing  so 
you  do  not,  cannot,  and  know  yon  cannot,  prevent  him,  if 
you  do  so,  from  committing  a  less  sin  ;  but  never  is  it  lawful 
to  lead  him  from  it  by  leading  him  to  commit  the  less  ;  for 
in  the  former  case  the  direct  and  only  positive  influence  of 
your  action  is  to  prevent  sin,  which  is  always  not  only  law- 
ful, but  laudable,  and  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  you  wei*e 
not  able  to  prevent  all  the  sin  the  man  was  determined  to 
commit ;  but  in  the  latter  case  the  direct  tendency  of  your 
action  is  to  lead  a  man  to  commit  sin,  which  is  never  lawful. 
"Nobody  in  his  sane  senses  would  deny  that  it  was  a  vir- 
tuous deed  to  induce  a  man  to  stupify  himself  by  drink,  who 
would  only  use  his  wits  to  avail  himself  of  a  solitary  oppor- 
tunity for  murder  of  a  man  in  mortal  sin,  or  adultery 
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mntnallj  agreed  apon."  If  stupefying  himself  with  drink 
in  the  cixoe  supposed  is  sin  on  the  part  of  tiie  man  himself, 
we  deny  it ;  for  we  may  never  do  evil  that  good  may  come. 
If  yon  say  the  stupefaction  is  not  a  sin  on  the  part  of  the 
man  himself,  we  concede  your  conchision,  but  then  it  is 
nothing  to  your  purpose ;  for  then  it  only  implies  that  it  is 
a  virtuous  act  by  lawful  means,  or  means  not  unlawful,  to 
lead  men  from  sin,  which,  indeed,  nobody  in  his  sane  senses 
will  deny,  whether  the  sin  be  great  or  little.  The  case  is  to 
your  purpose  only  on  condition  that  stupefying  one's  self 
with  drink  is  always  in  itself  sin,  and  if  it  be  so,  it  is  unde- 
niable that  you  cannot,  without  sin,  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever, induce  a  person  so  to  stupify  himself.  Whether  it 
would  in  the  case  supposed  be  or  be  not  a  sin,  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  decide. 

*'  If  me  fathers  could  lead  the  heretics  to  blaspheme  the 
hnman  nature  of  Christ,  to  do  so  was  to  lead  them  to  a  less 
sin  than  blaspheming  his  divine  nature,  which  blasphemy 
mifi^ht  never  be  forgiven,  neither  in  this  world  nor  in  purga- 
tor>."  Certainly,  ff  blaspheming  our  Lord  in  his  hnman  is 
indeed  a  less  sin  than  blaspheming  him  in  his  divine  nature ; 
but  to  blaspheme  the  hnman  nature  of  Christ  is  nnquestion- 
ably  a  sin,  and  therefore  the  fathers  could  not  lawfully  lead 
the  heretics  to  commit  it  even  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing them  from  committing  the  greater  sin  of  blaspheming 
his  divine  natnre.  What  the  author  might  have  said,  all  he 
needed  to  sav,  and  perhaps  all  that  he  thought  he  was  say- 
ing, is,  that  It  was  lawful  for  the  fathers  to  prevent,  if  they 
could,  the  heretics  from  blaspheming  the  divine  nature  of 
Christ,  though  they  suffered  tliem,  since  they  could  not  pre- 
vent them  from  doing  the  one  or  the  other,  to  blaspheme 
the  human  natnre,  and  that  in  doing  so  they  would  have 
been  performing  a  virtuous  action,  because  they  would 
have  prevented,  if  not  all  sin,  at  least  the  greater  sin.  If 
he  had  said  this,  nobody  could  have  objected,  or  pretended 
that  he  favored,  what  is  popularly  called  Jesuitry, — a  doc- 
trine which  he  ought  to  know,  if  he  does  not  know,  is  no 
Catholic  doctrine,  and  is  falsely  and  calumniously  laid  to 
the  charge  of  the  illustrious  Society  of  Jesus. 

What  the  author  really  intends  may  or  may  not  be  or- 
thodox, but  his  doctrine  as  he  develops  and  sets  it  forth  is 
certainly  false  and  scandalous,  for  his  language  is  well  fitted 
to  confirm  the  calumnious  accusations  of  Protestants  against 
us.     This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  encountered  this  de- 
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testable  doctrine  among  the  tractarian  converts.  Wo  found 
it  in  Dr.  Newman's  essay  on  development ;  we  have  found 
it  in  some  of  their  contributions  to  27u  Dvblif}  lieview. 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  adopted  bj  the  wliole  school,  both 
before  and  since  their  conversion.  The  tractarians  in  the 
Anglican  establishment  were,  as  thevfelt,  in  a  false  position. 
They  held  doctrines  and  observed  practices  which  that 
establishment  repudiated,  while  they  asserted  its  full  au- 
thority to  teach,  and  their  duty  of  unreserved  suhmissioc 
to  its  teaching.  Their  study  was  to  advocate  what  tlieir 
church  condemned  without  compromising  themselves,  or 
saying  any  thing  which  could  be  made  the  ground  of  con- 
victing them  01  positively  departing  from  ner  standards. 
The  most  disingenuous  publication  we  recollect  ever  to  have 
read  was  the  famous  Tract  No.  90,  written  by  Dr.  New- 
man before  his  conversion.  The  position  of  the  whole 
school  was  a  practical  lie,  and  its  more  distinguished  mem- 
l)ers  were  laooring  with  all  their  might  to  teach  thnir 
church,  while  they  confessed  her  right  to  teach  them,  ana 
made  as  if  they  learned  only  from  her.  They  tlius  con- 
tracted a  habit  of  disingenuous  writing,  which,  while  it  sug- 
gested their  meaning  so  plainly  that  nobody  could  railFy 
mistake  it,  yet  did  not  often  positively  commit  thenj  to  any 
thing  for  which  their  church  could  call  them  to  an  account. 
They  were  aware  of  this,  even  boasted  of  it,  and  they  justi- 
fied it  on  the  ground  that  the  end  they  had  in  view  was  a 
?ood  end,  and  that  they  were  laboring  in  the  interests  of 
latholic  truth  and  piety, — the  procise  ground  assumed  by 
our  author  in  defense  oi  the  fathers,  and  even  of  our  Lord 
himself.  When  the  excellent  Father  Glover  sent  T)r. 
Newman,  then  at  Rome,  by  the  hands  of  the  lamented 
Father  Shaw,  our  first  article  against  his  essay  on  develop- 
ment, with  the  request  that  he  would  read  it,  he  replied,  as 
Mr.  Shaw  infonned  us,  "  that  he  had  heard  of  the  article, 
but  he  had  no  time  nor  wish  to  read  it.  He  had  no  hard 
feelings  against  the  writer  personally  for  having  written  it, 
but  he  was  sorry  that  he  had  done  so,  for  he  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  essay  was  doing  ^reat  good  in  England." 
So  he  looked  only  at  the  effects  his  theory  was  producing, 
or  supposed  to  be  producing,  in  a  particular  locality,  with- 
out at  all  troubling  himself  with  the  question  whether  it 
was  true  or  false  ;  that  is,  he  was  willing  that  the  theory, 
even  if  false  and  mischievous,  should  go  uncontradicted,  if 
for  the  moment  it  per  accidena  facilitated  theconvei^sionot 
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a  few  Anglicans.  This  is  the  only  principle  we  can  dednoe 
from  the  reason  he  assigns  for  regretting  the  publication  of 
onr  article  against  his  essay,  and  this  is  identically  the  prin- 
ciple Mr.  Morris  generalizes  and  sets  forth  in  the  worK  be- 
fore us,  or  what  is  improperly  termed  Jesuitry. 

We  find  it,  in  consequence  of  this  tractarian  habit  of  ex- 
pressing more  on  some  occasions  than  is  professed,  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  hold  the  writers  who  have  come  to  us  from 
the  tractarian  school  to  any  fixed  or  definite  statements. 
They  are  vague  and  uncertain,  loose  and  vacillating.  They 
do  not  distinctly  state  a  thesis  and  abide  bv  it.  They  are 
developmentists.  Their  thesis  grows  or  changes  as  they 
proceed,  expands  or  contracts,  becomes  now  this,  or  now 
that,  accordmg  to  the  exigencies  of  the  argument.  Father 
Newman,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Difficulties  of  Anglicans, 
has  occasion  to  touch  his  theory  of  development     He  ap- 

f ^roaches  it  with  great  modesty,  and  with  statements  per- 
ectly  unexceptionable.  Yon  begin  to  feel  that  he  has  re- 
nounced it,  or  that  after  all  he  has  never  really  meant  any 
thing  more  by  it  than  is  warranted  by  the  received  theolc^ 
of  the  cliurch.  His  first  statement  is  perfectly  satisfactory, 
and  if  we  stop  with  it,  we  have  no  objection  to  offer.  But 
we  read  on,  and  what  in  an  ordinary  writ(*r  would  be  only 
a  logical  development,  or  an  illustration  of  his  thesis,  be- 
comes unexpectedly  an  increase  or  growth  of  the  thesis  itself. 
The  development,  instead  of  a  logical  on  an  illustrative  de- 
velopment, which  merely  enables  us  to  see  the  original 
statement  in  its  true  lignt,  and  in  its  logical  contents  and 
relations,  turns  out  to  he  a  development  by  accretion,  and 
takes  in  other  and  additional  statements,  which  entirely 
change  the  character  of  the  ori^nal  thesis,  although  a  care- 
less reader  might  not  observe  it.  This  is,  we  suppose,  an 
illustration  of  what  he  means  by  growth  of  doctrine.  cTust 
so  is  it  with  the  author  before  us.  His  first  simple  state- 
ment of  Catholic  morality  is  unexceptionable;  but  as  he 
proceeds  to  develop  it  he  takes  up  new  principles, — ^accu- 
mulates a  series  of  illustrations  which  develop  his  doctrine 
into  another,  almost  totally  the  reverse  of  the  one  with 
which  he  set  out.     You  see  this,  you  feel  it,  you  know  it ; 

Jet,  if  you  accuse  him  of  holding  the  doctrine  with  which 
e  ends,  you  will  have  no  little  difficulty  in  convicting  him 
of  doing  so ;  for  he  has  so  expressed  himself  that,  if  hard 
pressed,  he  can  contract  his  doctrine  to  his  first  simple  state- 
ment, and,  when  the  pressure  is  removed,  expand  it  to  any 
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dimensions  he  pleases.  Tlie  great  body  of  Catholic  readers 
will,  in  consequence  of  their  own  logical  training,  be  dis- 
posed to  interpret  him  always  in  accordance  with  his  prim- 
itive statements ;  Protestants,  for  whdm  he  writes,  and  who 
better  understand  his  method  of  writing,  since  it  is  very 
much  their  own  method,  will  much  more  truly  interpret 
him  by  his  last  statements,  and  take  his  developed  as  his 
real  doctrine.  It  is  singular  that  complaints  of  the  sort  we 
here  bring  are  precisely  the  complaints  which  the  fathers 
and  all  our  modern  controversialists  uniformly  bring  against 
the  heretics  they  are  opposing.  Our  author  and  his  school, 
if  free  from  heresy,  have  at  least  the  usual  arts  of  heresy, 
and  a  most  heretical  manner  of  writing. 

The  author  is  a  developmentist,  and  along  with  his  main 
design  has  evidently  wished  to  show,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
Protestants  can  make  nothing  of  the  fathers  without  the 
infallible  church  as  living  interpreter  of  them,  and  on  the 
other,  that  Catholics  can  make  just  as  little  of  them  without 
the  theory  of  development.  The  former  is  done  to  show 
Protestants  why  he  is  a  Catholic,  the  latter  to  show  us  why 
he  was  an  Anglican,  or  not  sooner  converted, — how  he  can 
be  a  Catholic  now  without  blaming  himself  for  having  been 
so  long  an  Anglican,  notwithstanding  his  profound  knowl- 
edge of  the  fathers.  He  could  not  remain  an  Anglican,  be- 
cause he  could  not  without  the  church  determine  lully  what 
is  Christian  doctrine ;  he  could  not  become  a  Catholic  be- 
fore the  invention  of  the  theory  of  development,  because 
such  are  the  omissions  and  contradictions  of  the  fathers,  and 
such  the  discrepancies  between  their  teachings  and  those  of 
the  present  church  of  Rome,  that  it  was  impossible,  without 
a  theory  which  Roman  divines  had  never  recognized,  or  at 
least  never  made  use  of,  to  reconcile  the  church  with  the 
fathers,  and  the  fathers  with  one  another,  or  a  given  father 
with  himself.  He  does  not  say  all  this  in  just  so  many 
words,  but  he  seems  to  us  to  imply  it  throughout  his  book. 
Catholics  may,  he  says,  reconcile  the  difficulties  presented 
by  St.  John  Ohrysostom  without  the  theory  of  development 
if  they  can  ;  he  cannot,  and  does  not  attempt  to  do  it.  He 
does  not,  we  own,  bring  the  theory  prominently  forward, 
but  he  presupposes  it,  and  confessedly  attempts  to  explain 
only  those  difficulties  which  would  be  difficulties  in  case  the 
theory  were  received  as  true.  There  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  he  holds  it,  nor  is  there  known  to  us  any  reason 
for  supposing  that  it  is  not  still  held  by  Father  Newman 
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and  all  the  converts  of  his  school,  or  that  they  do  not  still 
consider  its  invention  or  its  statement  and  regular  develop- 
ment as  an  important  contribution  to  Catholic  theology. 

Wo  have  no  intention  of  entering  anew,  at  any  great 
length,  into  the  discussion  of  Dr.  Newman's  theory  oi  de- 
velopment. We  have  heretofore  discussed  it  sufficiently. 
We  nave  taken  great  pains  to  reexamine  the  question  withm 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  have  been  onl}-  the  more 
confirmed  in  the  judgment  of  it,  which  we  have  already 
expressed  over  and  over  again.  We  think  the  theory  un- 
called for,  unauthorized  by  a  single  Catholic  writer  of  the 
least  note,  and  also  false  and  pernicious.  The  DvkiLin  Re- 
view  had  the  temerity,  indeed,  to  cite  Suarez  in  sui)port  of 
it ;  it  might  as  well  liave  cited  our  own  pages,  for  the  state- 
ment of  Catholic  doctrine  which  we  opposed  to  it  was  given 
in  almost  the  very  words  of  Suarez  literally  translated, 
although  we  had  not  read  him  at  the  time  on  the  subject. 
We  have  since  read  him,  and  wo  must  tell  The  J)tebltn  Re- 
view that  its  charge,  that  we,  in  commenting  on  its  citation 
from  him,  took  his  statement  of  a  theory  he  was  combating 
for  his  own,  is  not  well  founded.  From  that  citation  alone, 
we  had  collected  the  doctrine  of  Suarez  correctly,  notwith- 
standing the  reviewer  had  cited  him  very  unfairly. 

We  do  not  ourselves  lay.  claim  to  any  extensive  or  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  fathers ;  we  have  neither  read  them 
all,  nor  all  the  works  of  any  one  of  the  more  voluminous 
of  them.  But  we  have  at  least  looked  into  some  of  them, 
and  ascertained  enough  to  be  able  to  assert,  without  rash- 
ness, that  they  present  no  difficulties  which  require  for  their 
explication  the  development  theory;  and  we  can  easily 
prove  as  much  from  the  pages  of  Mr.  Newman's  essay  and 
the  book  before  us.  Both  Mr.  Newman  and  his  disciple, 
Mr.  Morris,  afford  ample  evidence  that  all  the  doctrines 
which  they  call  developments,  in  so  far  as  they  specify 
them,  were  believed  and  held  by  the  church  from  the  earli- 
est ages.  That  the  faith  in  the  course  of  time  has,  in  some 
respects,  gained  in  evidence,  light,  and  distinctness,  as  says 
St.  Vincent  of  Lerins,  no  man  who  knows  any  thing  of  the 
subject  doubts;  but  that  the  church  has  in  process  of  time 
taken  up  or  evolved  new  doctrines,  implied  in  or  required 
by  the  original  depoeitum^  unknown  to  her  or  to  her  fathers 
in  the  first  ages,  we  do  most  unequivocally  deny.  That  we 
can  in  all  cases  sustain  this  denial  without  appeal  to  the 
decisions  of  popes  and  councils,  we  do  not  assert;  but  in 
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argaing  with  a  Catholic,  or  one  who  profesBes  to  be  a  Cath- 
olic, that  is  no  objection.  We  are  not  oblijsred,  in  order  to 
sustain  it  to  a  Catholic,  to  prove  by  an  authority  indopen- 
dent  of  popes  and  councils,  that  a  given  doctrine  was  known 
and  believed  at  a  given  time,  for  if  that  authority  has  de- 
cided that  it  has  always  been  the  faith  of  the  church  from 
the  first,  the  question  is  settled,  and  no  Catholic  can  open 
his  mouth. 

Here  is  where,  we  apprehend,  the  developmentists  are 
principally  at  fault.  They  probably  do  not  always  consider 
their  tlieory  as  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  any  difficulties 
the  Catholic  may  encounter  in  explaining  and  vindicating 
the  faith  to  Catholics ;  they,  more  frequently  consider,  most 
likely,  their  theory  as  chiefly  necessary  in  tlie  case  of  those 
without,  or  more  especially  in  tlie  case  of  learned  Anglicans. 
These,  not  accepting  the  authority  of  the  church,  cannot, 
without  such  theory,  get  over  the  difficulties  presented  to 
their  minds  by  tiie  fatiiers,  nor  can  we  witliout  it  satisfac- 
torily explain  those  difficulties  to  them.  But  the  theory  is 
either  true  or  false.  If  true,  it  is  as  true  for  us  as  for  them ; 
if  it  is  false,  we  have  no  right  to  propose  it  to  them.  Do 
our  developmentists  hold  that  their  theory  is  false,  or,  as 
Mr.  Newman  calls  it,  only  "an  expedient,"  and  simply 
make  use  of  it  to  remove  thq  unfounded  prejudices  of 
Protestants,  justifying  themselves  in  doing  so  on  tlie  ground 
that  it  is  lawful  to  use  falsehood  in  the  interests  of  truth  t 
This,  we  have  seen,  they  are  not  free  to  do.  Either  we 
need  the  theory  to  explain  the  alleged  difficulties  to  our- 
selves, in  case  we  are  to  explain  them  at  all,  or  we  do  not 
If  we  do  not,  the  difficulties  are  themselves  unreal,  imag^ 
inary,  and  the  theory  of  development  itself  is  false;  for 
there  has  been  no  development  in  the  sense  it  alleges.  If 
we  cannot  explain  to  Protestants  the  difficulties  they  flnd, 
or  imagine  they  find,  without  it,  we  must  let  them  go  unex- 
plained. We  are  anxious  for  their  conversion,  but  we 
would  not  knowingly  advocate  a  false  theory,  even  if  by  so 
doing  we  could  convert  the  whole  world.  God  could  save 
all  the  world,  if  he  would  ;  indeed,  he  wills  all  to  be  saved, 
and  provides  all  with  sufficient  means ;  but  he  will  save  no 
one  at  the  expense  of  truth,  or  without  the  voluntary  con- 
currence of  the  subject,  or  in  any  other  way  than  the  one 
he  has  established.  It  will  not  do,  as  we  have  observed  is 
sometimes  the  case  with  the  converted  tractarians,  to  under- 
stand what  St.  Paul  says  about  beguiling  as  if  it  authorized 
us  to  deceive  or  cheat  people  into  a  belief  of  the  truth. 
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Certain  it  is,  that  the  theory  cannot  be  accepted  or  used 
if  it  be  false,  or  not  trne.  To  nse  it  as  an  hypotiiesis  or 
expedient  for  the  explication  of  certain  alleged  facts,  whether 
trae  or  false,  will  not  answer,  because  it  is  itself  only  an 
induction  from  those  facts,  and  therefore  a  fact  or  a  no-fact 
itself.  To  allec;e  it,  in  case  it  is  false,  is  not  simply  to  al- 
lege a  false  explication  of  a  fact,  hut  a  false  fact.  It  depends 
for  its  truth  on  the  facts  it  is  to  explain,  and  cannot  be  con- 
ceived as  true  if  those  facts,  in  the  character  alleged,  are 
themselves  unreal  or  do  not  exist  If,  as  commonly  be- 
lieved, the  faith  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  first  in  its 
purity  and  integrity,  without  diminution  or  addition,  the 
facts  alleged  do  not  exist,  there  has  been  no  development, 
in  the  sense  of  the  theory,  and  therefore  the  theory,  which 
must  presuppose  those  facts,  is  false  and  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  the  truth;  conseonently,  inadmissible  even  as  an 
hypothesis  or  expedient.  The  developmentists  should,  then, 
first  of  all  establish  the  necessity  of  the  theory,  by  establish- 
ing the  existence  of  an  order  of  facts  which  demand  it. 
Wnat  we  ask  of  them,  then,  first  of  all,  is  to  give  us  a  pre- 
cise statement,  with  full  evidence  of  their  reality,  of  the 
facts  which  they  propose  to  explain  by  their  theory,  or  of 
what  they  call  developments,  or  proofs  of  development. 
Regarded  as  an  hypothesis  or  expedient  for  the  explication 
of  facts,  nobody  objects  to  it,  in  case  the  facts  themselves 
exist ;  for  it  is  then  only  a  general  or  scientific  statement 
of  them,  since  those  facts  must  themselves  be  developments. 
Under  this  point  of  view,  the  objection  is  not  that  it  does 
not  explain  the  facts,  but  that  the  facts  do  not  themselves 
exist,  and  cannot  be  said  to  exist  M^jthout  denying  the  whole 
Christian  religion. 

Now,  we  respectfully  request  the  developmentists,  in  the 
first  place,  to  establish  the  fact,  not  that  there  has  been 
development  in  some  sense ;  or  that  there  have  been  from 
time  to  time,  and  even  may  be  hereafter,  new  definitions  of 
faith  on  the  occasion  of  new  errors  or  heresies ;  or  that  cer- 
tain points  of  faith,  originally  formally  proposed  indeed, 
but  in  globo^  as  we  may  say,  have,  in  the  course  of  time,  as 
they  have  been  controverted  and  made  the  subject  of  special 
study,  been  more  distinctly  drawn  out  and  precisely  stated 
than  they  were  at  first, — ^for  this  no  Catholic  denies,  or 
dreams  of  denying ;  but  that  there  has  been  the  order  of 
facts  they  contena  for,  or  actual  development  in  the  sense 
their  theory  presupposes, — that  is,  that,  as  time  has  rolled 
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CD,  new  doctrines  have  been  evolved  from  the  original  cb- 
poeitum,  or  assimilated  to  it,  which  were  unknown  to  the 

Erimitive  believers  and  not  formally,  though  indistinctly, 
elieved  by  them, — for  their  tlieory  means  this,  or  it  means 
nothing ;  and  in  the  second  place,  to  draw  np  a  complete 
and  authenticated  list  of  the  doctrines,  dogmas,  or  proposi- 
tions  of  faith,  which  they  hold  to  have  been  obtamed  by 
development,  together  with  the  exact  date  of  tlie  time  wlien 
they  respectively  first  became  known  to  tlie  church,  and 
were  adopted  as  part  and  parcel  of  her  creed.  Till  they  do 
thus  mucli,  all  controversy  with  them  on  their  theory,  save 
as  to  its  metaphysics,  nuist  be  carried  on  in  the  dark,  and 
be  incapable  of  being  brought  to  any  definite  issue.  Surely 
this  request  is  reasonable,  and  we  hope  they  will  not  refuse 
to  comply  with  it.  We  make  the  request  far  more  for  their 
sake  than  for  our  own.  We  think  that  they  have  taken  up 
their  theory  without  anv  thorough  examination  of  the  real 
character  of  the  facts  wfiich  they  propose  to  explain  by  it, 
and  that  they  continue  to  hold  it,  because  they  have  never 
seriously  underttiken  to  define  it  even  to  themselves,  and 
have  never  settled  in  their  own  minds,  with  e^'actTles8  and 
precision,  what  they  do  or  do  not  mean  by  it.  We  have 
found  all  the  advocates  of  the  theory  with  whom  we  havi 
conversed,  however  clear  and  definite  on  other  subjects,  no 
sooner  touching  upon  it,  than  they  become  all  at  once  vague 
and  uncertain  in  tueir  views,  vacillating  in  their  expressions, 
and  unable  to  hit  upon  any  statement  which  seems  exactly 
to  express  what  they  mean.  This  cotnes,  we  appreheua, 
from  the  fact  that  what  they  mean  is  neither  aefined  in 
their  minds  nor  capable  of  being  defined,  and  that  any  state* 
ment  they  can  frame  will  either  express  too  much  or  too 
little  to  satisfy  them.  If  the  developmentists  should  under- 
take to  comply  with  our  reauest,  they  would  most  likely 
discover  this,  and  find  that  tney  either  mean  no  more  than 
their  opponents  concede,  or  else  that  they  mean  what  no 
Catholic  can  hold,  and  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion, 
either  that  they  have  been  making  a  great  ado  about  noth* 
ing,  or  that  the^  have  unwittins:ly  fallen  into  a  most  grave 
error,  which  it  imports  them  to  lose  no  time  in  abandoning. 
Their  theory  would  either  vanish  in  smoke,  or  be  found 
untenable  and  pernicious,  as  hateful  to  them  as  it  is  to  ns. 
We  do  them  no  injustice  when  we  say,  that  they  are  not 
only  inexact  writers,  but  loose  thinkers.  The  attempt  to 
write  with  a  little  more  exactness  and  precision  would  soon 
compel  them  to  think  with  more  exactness  and  precision. 
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No  doubt,  many  will  think  that  remarks  like  these  can- 
not, without  injustice,  be  applied  to  Dr.  Newman.  Dr. 
Newman  is  in  some  respects,  we  grant,  clear  and  acute  as  a 
thinker,  and  choice  and  exact  as  a  writer  ;  but  ho  is  a  man 
of  a  sliarp  leather  than  a  b]*oad  and  compreliensive  intellect. 
He  has  little  faculty  of  grasping  a  subject  in  its  unity  and 
integrity,  and  he  never  masters  a  subject  by  iii*st  seizing  it 
in  its  central  principle,  and  thence  descending  to  its  several 
details.  To  use  a  lorm  of  expression  borrowed  from  liim- 
self,  he  takes  in  an  idea,  not  as  a  whole,  but  by  viewing  it 
successively  under  a  variety  of  separate  aspects, — by  walk- 
ing all  around  it,  and  viewing  it  successively  under  all  its 
aspects.  He  thus  attains  only  to  particular  views,  never  to 
unity  of  view,  or  to  the  comprehension  of  the  idea  as  a 
whole.  No  man  has,  within  the  range  of  these  particular 
views,  a  clearer  or  a  keener  sight  than  he,  and  no  man  can 
more  clearly,  vividly,  distinctly,  accurately,  or  forcibly  ex- 
press what  he  thus  apprehends.  But  nevertheless,  when- 
ever he  attempts  to  mould  his  particular  views  into  a  sys- 
tematic whole,  he  becomes  confused,  obscure,  vague,  and 
vacillating.  His  mind  is  a  purely  inductive  mind,  the  im- 
personation of  the  inductive  philosophy,  and  proceeds  not 
from  unity  to  multiplicity,  from  principles  to  facts,  but  the 
reverse.  He  will  seize  on  a  particular  fact,  and  generalize 
it  into  the  basis  of  a  universe.  In  conseouence  of  the  nar- 
rowness and  un philosophical  character  oi  his  mind,  his  at- 
tention is  fixed  lor  the  time  being  always  on  one  particular 
aspect  of  a  subject,  which  he  necessarily  treats  provisorily, 
as  if  it  were  the  entire  subject  in  its  unity.  His  language, 
chosen  for  the  expression  of  that  particulai*  aspect,  lacks 
breadth,  comprehensiveness,  and  becomes  inappropriate,  ob- 
scure, and  false  as  the  representative  of  the  truth  not  merely 
as  he  views  it,  but  as  it  really  is  in  itself,  independent  of 
him.  So  we  cannot,  with  all  his  particular  merits,  which 
are  very  great,  exempt  him  from  the  common  complaint 
which  we  make  of  his  whole  school. 

The  greater  part  of  the  offence  we  take  at  what  the  do- 
velopmentists  inculcate  is  not  to  what  they  openly,  distinctly, 
and  formally  state ;  but  to  what  they  hint,  insinuate,  or 
bring  in  incidentally,  or  as  it  were  by  way  of  illustration,  or 
development.  The  direct  thesis,  when  they  have  a  direct 
thesis,  which  they  profess  to  maintain,  we  can  in  most  cases 
accept ;  but  they  no  sooner  state  it,  than  they  bring  in  sur- 
reptitiously, as  if  in  illustration  or  support  of  it,  matter 
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which  we  are  obliged  to  reject  with  horror.  Incidentally 
Mr.  Morris  tells  us  that  St.  An^ustinc's  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination and  grace  was  in  his  time  a  novelty,  that  ib,  we  sup- 
pose, a  development,  and  that  it  was  not  generally  accepted 
in  the  East.  This  grave  charge  against  the  great  doctor  of 
grace,  if  it  could  bo  sustained,  since  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
doctrine  taught  by  St.  Aueustine  in  his  latest  writings  on 
this  subject  is  that  of  the  church,  would  go  lar  towards  sus- 
taining the  theory  of  development.  But  there  is  not  a  word 
of  truth  in  it.  It  is  no  new  charge  ;  it  was  made  by  the 
old  Pelagians,  and  especially  the  semi-Pelagians,  and  their 
successors  in  modern  times  have  never  ceased  to  repeat  it. 
Suarez*  takes  it  up  ex  profesaOj  and  refutes  it ;  and  the 
great  Bossuet,  in  his  Defense  de  la  Tradition  et  des  &nnU 
Peresf  against  M.  Simon,  who  had  insisted  upon  it  in  his 
Hiatotre  CHtique  dea  principaux  Commentateura  du 
I^ouveau  Teatament  depuiale  Commencement  du  Christian- 
iam£  juaqu^d  Notre  Tem^pa^  &c.,  replies  to  it  at  great 
length,  cotnpletely  refuting  it  in  both  its  parts,  and,  what  is 
more  to  our  present  purpose,  expressly  denying  and  refut- 
ing the  theory  of  development  at  the  same  time.  Mr. 
Morris  is  found  in  bad  company  when  he  brings  this  charge, 
and  we  advise  him  in  the  next  edition  of  his  work  to  can- 
cel it.  It  is  trne,  he  brings  it  for  a  very  different  purpose 
from  that  of  M.  Simon,  Grotius,  and  other  Pelagians  or 
seuii-Pelagians,  and  without  looking  upon  it  as  a  charge 
at  all ;  but  Suarez  terms  it  "a  calumny,"  calumnia^  and  Bos- 
suet treats  it  as  virtually  heretical,  and  we  cannot  look  upon 
it  as  any  more  true  when  alleged  by  a  developmentist  tlian 
when  alleged  by  a  Pelagian,  when  for  a  good  than  when 
for  a  bad  purpose.  Bossuet  and  Suarez,  on  a  question  of 
this  nature,  are  very  respectable  authorities,  and,  besides, 
they  sustain  themselves  by  a  most  formidable  list  of  fathers, 
both  eastern  and  western,  among  whom  in  the  East  we 
find  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  our  author's  favorite,  St. 
Ephrem,  botii  of  whom  teach  the  same  doctrine  as  St.  Angus- 
tine.  But  after  all,  it  is  possible  that  the  testimony  of  Cath- 
olic divines  who  have  never  had  the  advantage  of  being 
brought  up  in  heresy  will  not  weigh  much  with  our  author^ 
when  opposed  to  his  favorite  theory,  and  hence  we  will 
spare  ouraelves  the  trouble  of  citing  some  decisive  passages 

*Do  Divina  Gratia,  Prolegomenon  VL  .cap.  6. 
(Liyre  V.  chap.  6  €t  aeg. 
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bearing  on  the  theory,  from  so  decidedly  a  Catholic  doctor, 
and  therefore  so  inconsiderable  an  authority,  as  St.  Thomas 
of  Aquin. 

In  the  third  part  of  his  work,  the  author  undertakes  to 
prove  the  immaculate  conception  of  our  Lady,  or  her  per- 
lect  immunity  from  all  stain  of  original  sin.  We  have  only 
glanced  at  this  part,  for  it  carries  on  a  discussion  in  which 
we  have  no  wish  to  engage.  We  believe  as  firmly  in  the  im- 
maculate conception  as  any  one  can  believe  a  point  which 
has  been  questioned,  and  on  which  the  church  has  not  as  yet 
formally  pronounced,  and'  we  always  avail  ourselves  of  the 
privilege  allowed  us  when  we  say  tne  Litany  of  our  blessed 
Lady,  our  own  dear  mother,  to  add,  "  Regiiia^  sine  lobe  con- 
oeptaj  era  pro  fwbi%P  We  know  no  reason  why,  if  it  be  of 
faith,  the  cTiurch  cannot  so  declare  it,  and  whether  it  be  so  or 
not  she  is  the  judge,  not  we.  Whether  it  is  or  is  not  desir- 
able that  she  should  decide  the  case  which  has  for  so  many 
years  been  pending  in  her  court,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  She 
does  not  need  our  consent,  or  our  counsel,  and  we  have  not 
the  impertinence  to  tell  her  what  we  do  or  do  not  wish.  We 
look  to  her  to  instruct  us,  and  we  trust  we  need  but  to  hear 
her  voice  to  be  ready  to  obev  it,  whether  it  commands  what 
we  have  or  have  not  wishecl.  But  there  is  little  doubt  in 
our  mind,  that  the  doctrine  of  development  is  favored  by 
many,  because  they  wish  the  church  to  define  the  immacu- 
late conception  to  be  of  faith,  and  that  those  who  wish  to 
advocate  the  theory  are  extremely  solicitous  to  have  this  de- 
cision made.  The  former  think  the  doctrine  would  much 
facilitate,  if  not  the  definition  itself,  at  least  its  reception ; 
the  latter,  that  the  definition  would  give  the  seal  of  the 
church  to  their  theory.  A  learned  friend  of  ours,  in  a 
conversation  the  other  day,  after  conceding  that  Mr.  New- 
man's theory  of  development  was  wrong,  yet  would  have 
some  theory  of  the  kind  allowed,  because  of  the  general 
desire  to  have  this  question  defined.  We  see  no  need  of  any 
theory  of  development  in  the  case.  The  simple  question  to 
be  decided  is,  not  whether  the  immunity  of  our  Lady  from 
all  stain  of  original  sin  is  or  is  not  sufiiciently  developed  to 
be  ruled  an  article  of  faith,  but  whether  it  be  or  be  not  an 
apostolic  and  divine  tradition.  If  it  is,  the  church  can  de- 
clare it  to  be  so ;  if  not,  she  cannot  define  it  to  bo  of  faith, 
for  to  define  a  point  to  be  of  faith  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  to  declare  it  to  be  an  apostolic  and  divine  tradition. 
The  definition  demands  no  doctrine  of  development,  either 

Vol.  XIV— is 
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to  be  made  or  defended,  and  in  definin,^  it  the  church  will 
^ve  no  more  countenance  to  such  a  doctrine  than  she  does 
m  deciding  any  litigated  point  of  faitli.  We  see  nothing 
in  our  theology  to  ciiang^  in  case  the  definition  should  be 
made.  We  snould  not,  unless  the  church  expressly  so  de- 
cided, regard  the  definition  either  as  a  development  or  as  the 
result  of  development ;  for  the  fact  that  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  made  would  count  for  nothing,  since  the  case  is  not 
now  taken  up  anew,  but  has  really  been  in  court  ever  since 
a  serious  controversy  first  arose  on  the  subject,  and  the  action 
has  been  continued  without  being  decided.  Why  the  church 
has  not  decided  it  sooner,  or  why,  having  delayed  it  so  long, 
she  should  decide  it  now,  is  no  affair  of  ours.  She  is  the 
legitimate  judge,  not  only  of  what  is  the  faith,  but  of  the 
time  when  it  is  proper  to  define  it. 

But  it  is  time  to  draw  our  remarks  to  a  close.  We  cannot 
expect  that  all  we  have  said  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Oxford 
converts  and  their  friends.  We  expect  to  be  censured,  and 
censured  severely ;  but  we  have  said  nothing  in  wantonness, 
or  from  any  personal  motive.  The  author  and  his  friends 
have  never  crossed  our  path,  and  are  not  likely  to  do  so. 
Their  line  in  life  runs  remote  from  ours.  They  nave  done 
us  personally  no  injury,  and  conferred  on  us  no  benefits. 
Personally  tliere  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  we  should 
be  opposed  to  them,  or  should  not  in  all  respects  sympathize 
with  them.  We  have  no  prejudices  against  them  because 
they  are  converts,  and  can  have  none,  for  we  are  a  convert 
ourselves,  and  only  a  year  older  as  a  convert  than  Dr.  New- 
man himself.  In  learning,  cultivation,  piety,  and  fervor,  we 
are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  meanest  of  them. 
Why,  then,  sliould  we  attack  them?  Sure  enough,  why 
should  we  I  Certain  it  is,  the  odds  are  against  us,  and  most 
people  will  presume  that,  in  a  controversy  between  them 
and  us,  they  must  be  in  the  right  and  we  in  the  wrong.  If 
they  are  as  wrong  as  we  pretend,  how  happens  it  that  there 
is  nobody  in  England  to  show  it  ? 

Then,  again,  it  may  be  said,  these  converts  against  whom 
vou  are  writing  are  learned  and  peaceable  men,  men  who 
nave  left  all  to  follow  Christ,  for  the  most  part  priests  of 
the  church,  devoting  themselves  without  reserve  to  the 

glorious  work  of  training  souls  for  heaven,  and  of  winning 
ack  England,  their  native  country,  to  the  faith.  Why  at- 
tack them?  Why  disturb  them  in  their  sacred  work  I  Why 
throw  obstacles  in  their  way  t    All  this  and  much  more  we 
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have  said  to  ourselves,  and  it  has  not  been  withont  a  full 
sense  of  the  responsibility  we  incur,  nor  without  a  painful 
struggle,  that  we  have  written  what  we  have.  It  has  been 
from  no  private  motive,  it  has  been  from  no  indifference 
to  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged,  that  we  have  under- 
taken the  ungracious  and  most  unpleasant  task  of  criticising 
their  writings.  TVe  have  done  what  we  have,  because  we 
fear,  and  not  we  alone,  that  they  are  originating  or  reviving 
a  destructive  heresy,  from  which  both  England  and  this 
-country  may  receive  great  harm.  Neither  learning  nor 
talents,  nor  zeal  nor  piety,  are  perfect  safeguards  against 
heresy.  Jansenins,  for  aught  we  ever  understood,  was  a 
really  learned  man,  a  great  man,  and  an  exemplary  bishop  ; 
and  yet  he  originated  a  most  pestilent  heresy.  Gioberti  is 
a  man  of  talents,  genius,  and  learning,  and  he  was  so  scru- 
pulous in  the  outset  that  he  said  his  office  on  his  knees ;  and 
vet  has  he  made  shipwreck  of  his  faith,  and,  as  we  are  told, 
16  living  now  in  Paris  without  a  single  exterior  or  interior 
mark  of  the  sac^erdotal  character.     God  may  be  doing  a 

Seat  work  in  England,  and  bestowing  freely  his  grace  for 
e  conversion  of  tliose  who  have  been  so  long  estranged 
from  his  clmrch,  and  we  certainly  have  no  disposition  to  in- 
terrupt the  Work,  even  if  it  were  in  our  power,  or  to  increajse 
the  difficulties  of  those  engaged  in  it.  But  England  is  not  all 
the  world  to  us,  and  the  present  moment  is  not  all  the  time 
we  consider.  Erroneous  or  heretical  writings  do  not  all  their 
mischief  at  the  moment  of  their  publication,  nor  in  the 
country  of  their  authors.  The  language  of  England  and 
the  United  States  is  the  same,  and  works  written  and  pub- 
lished there  find  their  way  here,  and  exert  here  hardly,  if 
any,  less  infiuence  for  good  or  for  evil,  than  if  originally 
written  and  published  here.  They  may,  owing  to  peculiar 
circumstances,  exert  there,  for  the  moment,  a  good,  or  not  a 
bad  influence,  and  yet  exert  here  an  influence  only  decided- 
ly bad,  and  both  here  and  there,  hereafter,  a  most  pernicious 
influence.  We  have 'a  right  to  look,  under  our  pastors,  to 
the  interests  of  truth  in  our  own  country,  and  to  condemn 
any  books  which  come  under  our  notice  that  are  likely  to  do 

grave  injury  here,  although  circumstances  may  counteract 
leir  evil  tendency  elsewhere.  But  in  reality  we  believe  the 
writings  of  the  school  in  question  are  doing  great  harm  even 
in  Ens^land,  and  we  judge  so  from  what  we  see  in  the  anti- 
CathoTic  periodicals  of  that  country,  all  of  which  charge, 
withont  any  qualification,  the  doctrine  of  development  upon 
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the  chnrch,  and  tell  ns  that  Borne,  having  failed  in  her  at- 
tempts for  tliree  hundred  years  to  vindicate  her  corrnptions 
by  denying  that  she  has  added  to  the  faith,  now  concedes 
that  she  has  made  additions,  and  hopes  to  defend  them  by 
calling  them  developments.  It  is  because  we  have  honestly 
believed,  whether  mistaken  or  not,  that  the  writings  of  this 
school  are  filled  witli  many  grave  errors,  and  cannot  bnt  be 
deeply  prejudicial  to  orthodoxy,  both  here  and  in  England, 
both  now  and  hereafter,  that  we  have  written  against  them* 
What  we  have  done  we  have  done  conscientiously  and  not 
without  seeking  guidance  from  the  Source  of  all  light,  and 
receiving  instructions  from  those  from  whom  it  is  our  duty  to 
learn  in  all  docility.  We  have  written  with  great  plainness 
and  directness,  because  the  case  seems  to  require  it ;  with  ear- 
nestness and  decision,  because  we  could  not  write  otherwise 
if  we  M'ould ;  but  we  have  written  nothing  in  pride  or  in 
anger,  and  if  any  thitig  has  escaped  us  that  is  contrary  either 
to  Christian  truth  or  to  Christian  charity,  we  wish  to  retract 
and  condemn  it  in  advance.  We  have  nothing  to  say  as  to 
why  the  task  of  exposing  them  has  been  left  to  ns,  yet  it  is 
easy  to  see,  by  a  reference  to  existing  fact«,  why  tlie  task 
could  be  better  performed  here  than  in  England. 

Let  not  our  readers,  however,  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
we  are  blind  or  insensible  to  the  many  merits  of  the  men 
in  question.  The  greater  part  even  oi  the  work  before  us 
is  truly  excellent,  and  it  contains  upon  the  whole  a  masterly 
discussion  of  the  subject  it  professes  to  treat.  What  is  oo- 
jectionable,  though  .it  pervades  in  some  sense  the  whole 
work,  really  takes  up  but  a  very  little  of  its  space,  and  prob- 
ably woula  not  be  noticed  by  a  majority  of  readers,  or,  if 
noticed,  would  be  set  down  not  to  an  unsound  theory  adopt- 
ed by  the  learned  author,  but  to  his  want  of  accurate  infor- 
mation on  some  points,  and  to  the  inexactness  and  careles»> 
ness  of  his  language.  This  is  probably  the  case  with  most 
of  his  English  Oatliolic  readers.  We  cannot  so  set  it  down, 
for  the  reasons  we  have  given  in  the'course  of  this  article ; 
yet  let  no  one  so  wrong  us  as  to  imagine  that  we  question 
the  good  faith  of  the  author,  or  doubt  his  determination  to 
be  a  true  Catholic  believer.  He  is,  we  do  not  question,  an 
excellent  professor,  a  faithful  and  zealous  priest,  who  would 
give  his  life  for  the  faith,  or  for  a  flocK  intrusted  to  his 
charge.  In  all  these  converts  of  whom  we  speak,  there  is 
much  to  command  our  warm  admiration.  They  are  free 
from  much  of  the  timidity  and  compromising  spirit  hereto- 
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tore  not  unfreqnently  encountered  in  English  Catholics. 
They  are  no  slaves  to  public  opinion  ;  they  are  open  and 
fearless  in  the  profession  of  their  faith.  They  are,  and 
that  in  our  estimation  atones  for  much,  no  Galileans,  that  is, 
no  favorers  of  the  doctrines  usually  termed  Gallican,  though 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  Frenchmen.  They  are  for  the 
most  part,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  in  regard 
to  the  mutual  relations  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  orclers, 
genuine  papists.  They  show  no  desire  to  reauce  the  pri- 
macy of  Peter  to  a  mere  primacy  of  order,  nor,  with  all 
their  Anglican  prejudices,  any  wish  to  make  Catholicity  as 
near  like  Anglicanism  as  possible.  On  all  questions  of 
this  nature  they  are  honorably  distinguished,  and  nobly 
maintain  the  ground  which  we  in  our  humble  way  and  with 
our  feeble  abilities  attempt  also  to  maintain.  They  exhibit 
much  of  the  robustness  and  sturdy  independence  which  we 
admire  in  the  English  character.  Thoy  also  appear  to  have 
a  deep  and  tender  devotion  to  the  blessed  mother  of  God, 
with  which  we  should  be  sorry  not  to  sympathize  with  all 
our  heart.  In  a  word,  were  it  not  for  the  tractarian  habits 
they  still  retain,  their  low  estimate  of  Cathohc  learning  and 
talent,  their  bad  logic  and  false  philosophy,  and  their  abom- 
inable theory  of  development,  we  would  cut  our  right  hand 
off  sooner  than  write,  and  pull  out  our  tongue  by  tlie  roots 
sooner  than  speak,  one  wonl  against  them. 

The  principal  errors  which  we  detect  in  our  author  and 
his  school  appear  to  us  to  have  originated  very  innocently, 
and  we  are  far  from  intending  any  moral  blame  in  indicat- 
ing them.  These  writers  seem  to  us  to  have  l)egun  their 
study  of  Catholic  theology  where  they  should  have  ended. 
They  appear  to  have  begun  with  the  fathers  instead  of 
the  modern  theologians,  or  the  great  scholastic  doctors.  In 
the  correspondence  we  have  had  with  some  of  them,  they 
have  sneered  at  contemporary  theologians  for  studying  com- 
pendiums.  Now  we  oelieve,  with  all  deference,  tliat  all 
study  of  Catholic  faith  and  theology  should  commence  with 
compendiums,  and  first  of  all  with  that  admirable  compen- 
dium, the  catechism.  From  the  catechism  we  would  pro- 
ceed to  the  next  briefest  and  simplest  compendium,  and 
from  that  we  would  proceed  to  St.  Tnomas  and  his  commen- 
tators. When  we  had  well  mastered  scholastic  theology,  we 
would  proceed  to  the  fathers,  but  not  till  then,  because  to 
OS  the  Key  to  the  fathers  is  in  the  scholastic  theology.  We 
prize  the  fathers  above  all  price,  and  when  once  one  Ib  pre- 
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pared  to  read  them,  there  is  no  reading,  after  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  more  or  equally  profitable.  But  without  sucn 
preparation,  without  the  key  wliich  unlocks  their  sense,  one 
IB  almost  as  liable  to  misapprehend  and  wrest  them  to  his 
own  hurt  as  he  is  the  sacred  text  itself.  They  were  written 
at  a  remote  period,  with  special  reference  to  the  peculiar 
controversies,  states  of  mind,  and  modes  of  thought  at  the 
time,  and  the  reader  who  alights  on  them  without  a  previous 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  chief  pK>intsof  Catholic  theology 
will  find  them  filled  with  obscurities,  and  bristling  with  dii- 
ficulties,  which  he  will  hardly  be  able  to  solve  or  clear  up. 
Our  tractarian  friends,  brought  up  to  look  upon  contem- 
porary OatholicB  as  an  ignorant,  feeble,  cunning,  oredulouB, 
and  superstitious  set  of  mortals,  far  inferior  in  learning, 
talent,  and  morals  to  themselves,  and  accustomed  to  regard 
the  scholastics  as  dealing  mainly  in  vain  subtilties  and  dis- 
tinctions without  a  difference,  very  naturally  passed  from 
the  study  of  their  jejune  Anglican  theology  to  the  study  of 
the  fathers,  whom  they  were  forced  to  read  through  the 
spectacles  of  their  more  famous  Anglican  divines.  They 
thus  not  only  had  not  the  requisite  preparation  for  studying 
them,  but  had  views  and  habits  which  wholly  unfitted  them 
for  studying  them,  with  even  passable  success.  They  have 
come  from  the  fathers  down  to  the  scholastics,  whom  they 
have  studied  not  profoundly,  and  have  interpreted  them 
by  the  fathers,  instead  of  interpreting  the  fathers  by  them. 
Hence  their  theory  of  development,  and  other  errors,  adopt- 
ed to  reconcile  the  fathers  and  the  later  theologians.  Noth- 
ing was  more  natural,  and  we  ourselves  fell  into  kindred 
errors,  partially  for  the  same  reason ;  and  had  we  not  been 
put  to  tne  study  of  a  brief  compendium,  and  from  that  upon 
a  rigid  course  of  scholastic  theology  in  one  of  the  commen- 
tators on  St.  Thomas,  we  might  and  most  likely  should  have 
continued  in  them  to  this  day.  Having,  to  some  extent, 
made  ourselves  acquainted  with  Catholic  theology,  the 
fathers  became  somewhat  intelligible  to  us,  and  we  cannot 
now  find  the  difliculties  in  them  with  which  they  formerly 
seemed  filled.  St.  Augustine  is  now  by  preierence  our 
master  in  theology  and  philosophy.  Our  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water  will  understand  from  these  remarks, 
that  it  is  not  themselves  personally  that  we  censure,  but 
Bolely  what  we  regard  as  their  errors. 


THE  MERCERSBURG  HYPOTHESIS.* 

[lYom  Broini8on*8  Quarteriy  Review  for  April,  1864.] 

Thb  revival  of  Catholicity  in  Germany  and  Great  Britain, 
and  its  diff  nsion  by  means  of  immigration  and  conversion  in 
this  conntry,  together  with  its  partial  emancipation  from  the 
state  in  France,  Austria,  and  Spain,  have  produced  no  little 
effect  on  the  Protestant  mind,  and  no  little  commotion  in 
the  Protestant  camp.  It  is  evident  that  there  has  been, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  a  decided 
reaction  in  favor  of  Catholicity,  and  large  numbers  in  all 
countries  have  felt  that  the  only  refuge  from  infidelity,  an- 
archy, and  licentiousness  is  in  a  hearty  and  speedy  return  to 
the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Intelligent  and  earnest- 
minded  Protestants  have  become  convinced,  that,  unless 
they  can  find,  outside  of  the  present  Koman  Catholic  Apos- 
tolic Church,  some  ground  on  which  they  can  stand  differ- 
ent from  that  of  vulgar  Protestantism,  they  have  no  alter- 
native but  either  to  become  Catholics  or  to  rush  forward  into 
absolute  infidelity.  Some  have  sought  this  ground  in  a  fur- 
ther development  and  extension  of  the  principle  of  private 
judgment ;  some  have  sought  it  in  a  further  limitation  of  that 
principle,  and  in  the  assertion  along  with  it  of  the  authority 
of  tradition ;  and  others  have  sought  it  in  the  assertion  of 
what  may  be  called  historical  development.  The  first  class 
are  rationalists,  and  deny  all  religion  as  distinguished  from 
simple  human  philosophy,  such  as  Unitarians,  German  ne- 
ologists,  and  the  American  transcendentalists.  The  second 
class  follow  what  is  called  a  ^'  romanizing  tendency,"  and 
are  best  known  under  the  name  of  Puseyites.  The  last 
accept  the  Catholic  Church  down  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  assert  Protestantism  as  its  legitimate  historical  develop- 
ment and  continuation.  With  these  are  to  be  ranked  the 
later  German  and  our  own  Mercersburg  Protestant  theolo- 
gians. 

The  first  and  second  classes  have  been  sufficiently  refuted 
in  our  own  pages  and  elsewhere.  The  rationalists  are  really 
rejecters  of  Christianity,  and  cannot  with  any  justice  claim 
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to  be  regarded  as  Christians.  They  have  fallen  below  tlie 
ancient  pagan  philosophers.  The  riisejites  approach  too 
near  to  tna  church  to  bo  good  Protestants,  and  yet  not  near 
enough  to  be  even  so  much  as  bad  Catholics.  They  are  in- 
consistent and  double-tongued,  theologically  considered,  and 
need  not  detain  us  a  moment.  But  the  third  class  have  not 
yet,  at  least  in  this  country,  been  formally  met  and  refuted. 
A  few  remarks,  therefore,  on  their  distinctive  principle  will 
perhaps  not  be  ill-timed,  or  unacceptable  to  our  reaaers. 

The  chiefs  of  this  school  in  the  United  States  are  Dr. 
John  W.  Nevin  and  Dr.  Philip  SchaflE,  the  former  a  native 
American,  the  latter  a  native  of  Germany.  Both  are  mem- 
bers of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  both  are  men  of  rare 
attainments,  and  Dr.  Nevin,  especially,  is  a  man  of  great 
ability  and  earnestness,  and  as  a  scholar,  as  a  logician,  and 
as  an  original  and  vigorous  writer,  inferior  to  no  Protestant 
divine  in  the  country'.  His  papers  in  the  Meroeraburg 
Jieview  on  Early  Christianity  and  St.  Cyprian  are  master- 
pieces of  their  kind,  and  indicate  a  mind  of  the  first  order. 
For  both  of  these  gentlemen  we  entertain  a  very  high  per- 
sonal esteem,  and  shall  very  much  regret  if,  in  what  we 
may  say  of  tlieir  peculiar  hypothesis,  there  should  be  any 
tiling  to  wound  their  feelings,  or  to  give  them  in  any  degree 
])ersonal  offence. 

The  hypothesis  they  put  forward  as  the  only  ground  on 
which  Protestantism  can  be  defended  as  a  religion  is,  that 
it  is  the  historical  development  and  vital  continuation  of 
the  church  of  the  ages  preceding  the  so-called  reformation. 
The  following,  from  an  article  by  Dr.  Nevin  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Mcrcerahurg  Review^  will  place  our  readers 
in  possession  of  the  general  position  of  the  school. 

"The  whole  case  is  plain  enough.  The  Christianity  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  centuries,  we  say,  was  progressively  of  tlie  same  gen- 
eral order  throughout  the  entire  Christian  world,  and  in  this  churacter  it 
differed  altogether  from  modem  Protestantism,  and  led  fairly  and  directly 
towards  the  Roman  Catholic  system  of  the  middle  ages.  In  proof  of 
this  simply  historical  assertion,  we  point  to  facts.  It  is  purely  a  question 
of  history  in  the  first  place,  to  be  either  granted  or  denied  as  the  truth  of 
facts  may  seem  to  require.  Is  the  general  proposition  true  as  a  historical 
fact,  or  is  it  not?  If  not,  let  this  be  shown  by  proper  evidence.  But  if  it 
be  true,  what  then?  Must  it  be  ignored  or  overlooked?  No  honest  Prot- 
estant certainly  will  say  that  We  are  bound  to  look  it  firmly  in  the  face; 
and  when  the  question  is  then  asked,  Ifmo  w  this  fact  to  be  construed  over 
against  the  daims  of  Protestantism  f  it  should  be  felt  to  be  one  that  is  en* 
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titled  to  some  open  and  manly  answer.    There  are  now  but  two  general 
ways  in  which  to  dispose  of  the  matter  consistently  with  these  claims. 
We  may  treat  the  church  of  the  first  ages  after  the  time  of  the  apostles 
as  a  wholesale  falsification  of  Christianity  in  its  proper  apostolical  form, 
and  so  make  the  truth  of  Protestantism  to  consist  In  its  being  a  new 
edition  altogether  of  what  was  then  so  short  lived  in  the  beginning ;  or 
we  may  allow  a  true  continuation  of  the  primitive  life  of  Christianity 
in  the  early  church,  according  to  the  article  in  the  creed,  and  make  Prot- 
estantism then  to  agree  with  it  in  some  way  of  historical  derivation, 
answerable  to  the  law  of  growth  in  the  natural  world,  by  which  all  dif- 
ferences shall  be  resolved  into  outward  accident  and  form  merely,  whilst 
the  inward  substance  is  taken  to  be  always  the  same.     One  or  the  other 
of  these  methods  we  must  adopt  for  the  solution  of  the  question  in  hand, 
or  else  fall  into  downright  obscurantism  of  the  most  pitiful  sort.     The 
first  method,  however,  is  only  another  name  for  infidelity,  denying  as  it 
does  practically  the  existence  of  the  church  and  the  authority  of  the 
creed.    The  case  then  shuts  the  cause  of  Protestantism  up  to  the  other 
view,  as  the  only  one  by  which  its  pretensions  can  be  consistently  main- 
tidned  without  treason  to  Christianity.    This  is  the  general  conclusion 
of  our  argument  in  the  articles  of  the  '  Mercersburg  Review '  on  the 
Barly  Church.    The  argument  itself  proposes  no  particular  theory  or 
scheme  for  the  construction  of  such  a  historical  genesis  as  the  case  is 
shown  to  demand.    It  merely  urges  the  necessity  of  some  scheme  of  the 
sort,  if  Protestantism  is  to  be  upheld  at  all.     That,  however,  is  at  once 
much.    It  implies,  in  the  first  place,  a  true  succession  of  Christianity  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  in  spite  of  all  corruptions,  not  only  from  the  first 
century  to  the  sixth,  but  from  the  sixth  century  also  to  the  aixteentb. 
This  makes  the  church  an  object  of  respect  through  all  ages.     And  in 
the  second  place,  it  requires  that  Protestantism  shall  not  be  taken  to  be 
such  a  rupture  with  the  Catholic  Church,  as  excludes  the  idea  of  a 
strictly  historical  continuity  of  being  between  what  Christianity  is  now 
in  the  one  form  and  what  it  was  before  in  the  other.    When  it  comes  to 
such  wholesale  negation  and  contradiction,  the  true  idea  of  Protestant- 
ism is  gone,  and  we  have  only  unhistorical  radicalism  in  its  place.  Prot- 
estantism mtui  be  historical,  to  be  true.    To  say  that  it  is  not  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  previous  life  of  the  church,  of  one  substance  though 
not  of  one  form  with  what  this  was  in  all  past  ages,  is  at  once  to  pro- 
nounce it  anti- Christian  and  false." 

How  Protestantism  can  be  a  true  historical  development 
and  continuation  of  the  Catholicity  of  the  ages  preceding 
that  of  the  reformers,  Dr.  Nevin,  nnhappily,  does  not  teU 
US.  On  this  point  no  member  of  the  school,  whether  in  this 
country  or  in  Germany,  affords  us  any  light.     The  school 

{rove;  and  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  or  cavil,  that 
Protestantism,  if  Christian,  must  be  such  development  and 
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oontinaation ;  but  that  it  is  or  that  it  can  be  justly  eo  re- 
garded, they  do.  not  prove,  or  even  attempt  to  prove.  But 
if  they  mean  to  continue  Protestants,  or  to  maintain  Protes- 
tantism in  any  respect  as  a  form  of  ChristianitV)  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  point  tliev  must  prove ;  and  unless  they  do  prove 
it,  they  cannot  safely  remain  in  their  present  position.  As 
they  acknowledge  the  church  in  commnnion  with  the  see 
of  Kome  was,  prior  to  the  reformation,  the  Christian  church, 
in  which  circulated  the  true  Christian  life,  and  as  they  con- 
fess that  Protestantism,  as  to  it's  form  at  least,  is  something 
different  from  that  church,  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  prove 
that  it  is  identical  in  substance,  in  order  to  justify  1)hem- 
selves  in  remaining  outside  of  the  present  Catholic  Church, 
which  as  to  form,  if  in  no  other  respect,  is  undeniably  the 
continuation  of  the  primitive  and  medisBval  church«  The 
Catholic  Church,  or  church  in  commnnion  with  the  see  of 
Home,  is  presumptively,  at  least,  the  true  continuation  of 
the  Christian  church  that  preceded  Luther.  It  is  identically 
that  church  in  polity,  in  organization,  in  constitution,  in 
name,  in  doctrine,  in  orders,  and  in  general  discipline.  It 
has  maintained  the  succession  unbroken,  and  is  now,  as  Dr. 
Nevin  has  unanswerably  proved,  what  the  Christian  church 
was  in  the  time  of  Cyprian,  and  in  the  apostolic  age.  The 
presumption,  then,  certainly  is,  that  she  is  the  tnie  historical 
continuation  of  the  Christian  church,  and  that  it  is  in  her 
communion,  not  outside  of  it,  that  continues  to  circulate  the 
true  Christian  life.  The  presumption,  then,  is  against  Prot- 
estantism, and  before  one  can  justify  himself  in  remaining 
a  Protestant,  he  must  overcome  that  presumption  by  proving 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  current  of  Christian  life 
has  ceased  to  circulate  in  that  church,  and  now  actually  flows 
in  Protestant  channels.  The  question  is  momentous,  and 
must  press  with  terrible  weight  upon  eve^y  serious-minded 
Protestant,  who  is  reivlly  in  earnest  to  be  united  by  a  living 
union  to  Christ  as  his  living  head. 

We  suppose  it  will  bo  conceded  that  the  life  of  Christ  is 
one  and  indivisible,  and  therefore  unites  all  who  live  it  in 
one  living  and  compact  body ;  and  as  men  in  this  life  are 
not  disembodied  spirits,  but  spirit  united  to  body,  it  must 
unite  all  who  live  it  in  one  external  as  well  as  internal  com- 
munion. Undoubtedly,  a  man  may  be  in  the  external  com- 
munion of  the  church  without  living  the  life  of  Christ,  but 
all  philosophy  and  theology  impugn  the  notion  that  one  can 
live  his  life  out  of  that  communion.     To  suppose  it  would 
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lead  as  back  to  the  heresy  of  the  Docetsd,  or  at  least  render 
the  assumption  of  a  real  body  by  our  Lord  quite  unneces- 
sary and  without  raotiva  One  of  two  things,  then :  either 
we  must  assume  that  Protestantism  is  the  true  continaation 
of  the  Christian  life,  and  thus  deny  that  life  to  the  Catholic 
communion,  or  we  must  assert  it  for  the  Catholic  Church 
and  deny  it  to  the  Protestant  sects.  No  doubt  it  seems  a 
hard  case  to  unchristian ize  all  the  Protestant  sects,  and  to 
deny  to  Protestants  all  Christian  life,  or  real  union  througli 
that  life  with  Christ,  the  only  Redeemer  and  Saviour;  but 
it  is  a  still  harder  case  to  deny  it  to  the  Catholic  commun- 
ion, for  the  number  of  individuals  to  be  declared  out  of  the 
Ele  of  the  Christian  church,  or  to  be  unchristianized  in  the 
;ter  case,  is  immensely  greater  than  in  the  former.  It 
will  not  do  to  divide  Christ,  or  to  pretend  that  his  life  flows 
alike  in*the  Catholic  communion  and  in  the  Protestant.  To 
pretend  the  latter  would  be  fatal  to  the  very  hypothesis  in 
question,  for  Protestantism  would,  in  that  case,  be  no  more 
a  development  and  continuation  of  it  than  Catholicity.  The 
life  would  continue  to  flow  on  in  the  Catholic  Church  as 
before,  and  the  most  that  could  be  said  would  be  that  Prot- 
estantism as  well  as  Catholicity  continues  the  Christian  life, 
not  that  it  is  its  true  historical  development  and  continaa- 
tion, as  the  hypothesis  asserts. 

Moreover,  the  general  theory  of  development  that  under- 
lies the  hypothesis,  stands  greatly  in  need  of  being  proved. 
It  assumes  that  the  human  i*ace  is  in  a  state  of  continuous 
development  or  progress ;  that  human  life  is  simply  evolu- 
tion; thus  confounding  first  and  final  causes,  or  rather, 
losing  sight  of  proper  final  causes  altogether,  which  at  bot- 
tom conceals  a  purely  pantheistic  thought.  With  this  gen- 
eral theory  of  human  progress  or  evolution  the  school 
connects  that  of  a  continuous  development  or  evolution  of 
Christianity.  Always  does  it  regard  Christianity  as  some- 
thing to  be  developed  and  perfected,  never  simply  as  a  law 
to  be  accepted  and  obeyed.  Through  all  Protestantism,  as 
it  is  now  developed,  runs  the  conception,  either  that  Chris- 
tianity was  imperfect  as  originally  given,  and  needs  to  be 
perfected,  completed,  by  human  thought  and  virtue,  or  else 
that  it  ought  to  vary  and  adapt  itself  to  the  variations  and 
changes  of  time  and  place.  In  the  latter  case,  Protestant- 
ism will  not  have  Christianity  introduce  a  fixed  and  perma- 
nent, therefore  a  divine,  element  into  human  affairs,  but 
insists  that  the  law  shall  be  itself  variable,  and  vary  ac- 
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cording  to  tho  ever-varying  notions,  passionB,  and  caprices 
of  those  placed  under  it.  In  the  former  case,  it  confounds 
making  and  promulgating  the  law  with  knowledge  of  tlie 
law  and  obedience  to  it,  or  the  perfection  of  the  law  with 
the  perfection  that  results  to  inaividnal  life  and  character 
from  knowing  and  obeying  it.  The  fundamental  error  is 
in  the  assumption  of  legislative  power  by  the  creature,  which 
involves  the  seminal  principle  of  atheism,  as  we  have  so 
often  labored  to  demonstrate.  There  may  be  development 
and  progress  in  our  individual  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  conformity  to  it;  but  there  can  be  none, 
eifected  by  second  causes,  in  that  religion  itself,  for  it  is 
wholly  a  divine  creation,  and  wholly  a  divine  law.  It  can 
be  changed,  modified,  developed,  only  by  God  himself. 
We  therefore  cannot  accept  the  Mercersbur;^  theory  of  de- 
velopment All  historical  development,  bo  it  more.or  less, 
is  in  relation  to  the  final  cause,  not  to  the  first  cause,  and  is 
a  progress  in  attaining  to  the  end  for  which  man  has  been 
created,  not  a  progress  in  his  own  being  or  powers  as  a  crea- 
ture, as  a  second  cause,  or  in  the  divinely  instituted  means 
of  gaining  that  end. 

But  waiving  all  this,  we  cannot  concede  that  Protestant- 
ism is  in  any  sense  the  historical  development  and  continu- 
ation  of  the  Catholic  Church  which  preceded  it.  Develop- 
ment must  continue  and  unfold  tne  subject  developed. 
What  is  in  the  development  must  have  been  previously  in 
the  subject,  as  the  blossom  is  in  the  bud,  as  tne  bud  in  the 
germ,  or  the  germ  in  the  seed,  otherwise  it  is  not,  as  Dr. 
Newman  has  well  shown,  a  development,  but  a  corruption. 
Now  take  the  Catholic  system  as  presented  by  the  church 
in  any  age  prior  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  tell  us  of 
what  in  that  system  Protestantism  is  the  development  and 
continuation.  Do  yon  sa^  it  is  tho  development  and  con- 
tinuation of  the  hidden  life  of  Christ?  That  is  a  simple 
assertion,  which  is  neither  proved  nor  susceptible  of  proof. 
But  if  there  is  any  one  thing  that  indicates  the  presence  of 
the  life  of  Christ,  it  is  unity.  The  natural  ana  invariable 
tendency  of  that  life  is  to  unite  all  who  live  it  in  one 
body.  It  is  undeniably  charity,  and  charity  is  love  and  all 
love  is  unitive,  and  therefore  whoever  truly  loves  seeks  by 
tliat  fact  to  become  one  with  the  object  of  his  love. 
Charity  unites  all  who  have  it  with  Christ  their  liead,  and 
with  one  another  as  members  of  his  body.  If  Protestant- 
ism were  a  development  and  continuation  of  the  divine  life 
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of  Christ,  we  shoald  see  it  tending  everywhere  to  nnity,  as 
^▼emed  by  the  unitive  spirit  of  love  or  charity.  Bat 
instead  of  this  we  see  the  very  reverse.  The  whole  history 
of  Protestantism,  from  the  first,  proves  that  its  innate  ten- 
dency is  to  diversity,  to  disunion,  to  separation.  Hence, 
hardly  had  it  begnn  its  career  before  it  split  into  hostile 
sects,  and  the  number  of  its  sects  has  been  constantly 
increasing  through  every  period  of  its  duration.  Dr.  Nevin 
has  in  the  Mercershurg  Review  shown  conclusively  the 
incompatibility  of  the  "sect  system"  with  Christianity. 
Bnt  this  system  is  clearly  inseparable  from  Protestantism. 
How,  then,  pretend  for  a  moment  that  Protestantism  devel- 
ops and  continues  the  life  of  Christ? 

Protestantism  does  not,  assuredly,  develop  and  continue 
the  Catholic  Church  of  preceding  ages  as  a  polity,  for  it 
was  avowedly  in  this  respect  a  com|)lete  rupture  with  it, 
and  that  church  as  a  PoHty  is  certainly  continued  by  the 
present  Catholic  Churcn.  Protestantism  separated  from  the 
Catholic  polity,  denied  and  shook  oS  its  authority. «  It 
denouncea  the  pope  as  Antichrist,  the  church  as  the  whore 
of  Babylon,  and  formed,  or  organized  as  it  could,  new 
ecclesiastical  polities,  after  diverse  and  contradictory 
models,  for  itself.  It  certainly,  then,  was  no  development 
and  continuation  of  the  old  Christian  church  as  a  polity,  and 
is  undeniably  a  multitude  of  separate  and  diverse  external 
bodies.  This,  if  the  church  oi  Christ  be  a  polity  at  all,  is 
fatal  to  the  hypothesis  under  consideration. 

Will  you  tell  us  that  it  is  a  development  and  continuation 
of  the  church  as  doctrine?  A  denial  is  a  rupture,  not  a 
development  and  continuation,  and  under  the  head  of  doc- 
trine Protestantism  simply  denies  doctrines  previously  held 
by  the  church.  There  is  not  a  single  doctrine  or  dogma  of 
the  old  church  that  it  has  developed,  or  continued,  iiTso  far 
as  it  has  any  thing  peculiar  to  itself.  In  so  far  as  it  differs 
from  the  primitive,  the  mediaeval,  or  the  present  church  in 
doctrine,  it  differs  solely  by  denial,  that  is,  by  an  open  rup- 
ture with  the  acknowledged  Christian  church.  Tne  Chris- 
tian church  taught  and  teaches  that  man  is  justified  by 
faith,  that  is,  faith  perfected  by  charity,  ,y&fe«  /brmato,  and 
therefore  by  faith  and  works,  not  by  faith  alone,  without 
works.  Has  Protestantism  developed  and  continued  this 
doctrine  ?  Kot  at  all.  It  has  simply  denied  the  necessity 
of  good  works,  and  asserted  that  we  are  justified  by  faith 
alone — ^the  fides  informi%  of  the  schoolmen.     Here  is  a 
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rupture,  not  a  development;  for  there  is  no  doctrine  or 
principle  ever  held  by  the  church,  of  which  justification  by 
faith  alone,  without  charity  or  good  works,  is  or  can  be  an 
element  or  seminal  principle,  and  a  doctrine  which  had  not 
its  element  or  seminal  principle  in  the  preceding  chnroh 
can  in  no  sense  be  called  a  development  or  continuation 
of  it 

Take  the  sacramental  principle.  Has  Protestantism 
developed  and  continued  that?  Everybody  knows  that  it 
began  by  denying  five  sacraments  out  of  seven,  mutilated 
the  two  it  professed  to  retain,  and  obscured,  if  it  did  not 
expressly  deny,  the  sacramental  principle  itself.  Here,  if 
any  thing,  it  was  a  rupture  with  the  old  church,  not  its 
development  or  continuance.  So  of  penitential  works, 
indulgences,  purgatory,  prayers  for  the  dead,  invocation  of 
the  saints,  worship  of  Mary,  &c.  Protestantism  simply 
broke  with  the  past,  and  failed  entirely  to  develop  and  con- 
tinue it.  So  we  might  go  on  to  the  end -of  the  cliapter,  but 
it  is  unneeessar}'.  Some  things  held  by  the  old  church, 
Protestantism  did  not'  at  first  reject,  but  in  no  case  has  it 
developed  and  continued  under  a  developed  form  any  prin* 
ciple  or  tendency  of  the  Christian  church  which  preceded 
it.  In  point  of  fact,  it  never  professed  to  do  any  thing  of 
the  sort.  It  did  not  profess  to  be  a  development  and  con- 
tinuation of  the  churcli  subsisting  from  the  apostles  down 
to  the  sixteenth  century.  It  avowedlv  broke  with  that 
church,  and  assumed  that  it  had  apostatized,  and  for  eight 
hundred  years,  some  said  a  thousand,  and  others  twelve 
hundred  years,  had  been  an  adulterous  church,  the  syna- 

?;ogue  of  Satan,  and  no  true  church  of  Christ  at  all.    Itpro- 
essed  to  go  back  of  that  church,  and  to  revive  primitive 
Christianity  free  from  what  it  called  papal  corruptions. 

Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  wliat  Dr.  Nevin  stig- 
matizes and  refutes  as  Puritanism  is  true  and  genuine  Prot- 
estantism ;  and  nothing  is  more  evident  to  us,  than  that,  if 
Protestantism  can  be  sustained  only  on  the  Mcrcersburg 
hypothesis,  it  cannot  be  sustained  at  all.  Protestants  them- 
selves see  it,  and  hence  the  charge  of  romanizing  which 
they  bring  against  its  advocates.  If  you  concede  that  the 
true  historical  continuation  of  Christianity  down  to  the  six- 
teenth century  was  in  the  church  in  communion  with  the 
see  of  Rome,  you  must  concede  that  it  is  so  down  to  the 
present  moment.  Never  after  euch  a  concession  will  you 
oe  able  to  oust  the  Catholic  Church,  or  put  your  Protes- 
tantism in  possession. 
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We  suspect  this  lijpothesis  is  seized  upon  mainly  as  an 
expedient,  and  as  the  only  conceivable  one,  to  save  the 
Christian  character  of  Protestantism.  Its  authors  or  invent- 
ors think  the  reformers  must  have  had  some  good  reason 
for  their  rupture  with  Rome,  and  feel  that  they  ought  not 
to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  condemnation  on  their  fathers 
by  deserting  the  reformation  and  returning  to  the  church  it 
sought  to  destroy.  They  therefore  seek  some  expedient 
for  justifying  the  Protestant  movement  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  is  no  easy  matter  for  men  who  have  been 
brought  up  Protestants,  and  have  been  accustomed  from 
their  childuood  to  hear  the  reformation  spoken  of  as  the 
most  glorious  event  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race,  to 
make  up  their  minds  to  pronounce  it  entirely  wrong  from 
the  begmning,  without  a  single  excuse  or  palliation.  Then 
to  look  upon  our  own  friends  and  relations,  the  many 
eminent  men  and  amiable  people  who  at  least  have  dis- 
played many  noble  qualities  and  lofty  virtues  in  the  natural 
order,  whom  we  have  associated  with  or  from  infancy  been 
taught  to  love  and  revere,  as  strangers  to  the  supernatural 
life  of  Christ,  aliens  from  the  Christian  commonwealth,  is 
painful  and  revolting  to  our  natural  sympathies  and  affec- 
tions, and  naturally  leads  us,  though  far  enough  from  being 
satisfied  with  Protestantism  as  it  is,  to  seek  out  some  hypoth- 
esis which  will  save  us  from  this  painf al  necessity.  More- 
over, we  have  heard  so  much  said  against  the  church  of 
Rome,  we  find  so  much  that  is  inexplicable  in  her  history, 
and  BO  much  among  her  children  that  is  scandalous,  that  we 
feel  a  strong  aversion  to  recognizing  her  as  the  church  of 
Christ,  and  are  prepared  to  grasp  eagerly  at  any  plausible  pre- 
text for  not  accepting  her.  Most,  if  not  all  of  us,  who  have 
come  from  Protestantism  into  the  church  have  taken  the  step 
with  reluctance,  have  delayed  taking  it  as  long  as  we  could, 
and  have  wished  that  we  could  feel  ourselves  justified  in 
not  taking  it  at  all.  It  is  an  unknown  land  to  us,  and  we 
fear  that  we  shall  encounter  terrible  monsters  there ;  and 
without  the  grace  of  God  overcoming  our  prejudices,  and 
giving  us  more  than  a  natural  courage,  we  never  could  take 
the  resolution  to  sever  ourselves  from  our  whole  past,  and 
form  new  and  untried  relations.  All  these  considerations 
no  doubt  weigh  w^itli  the  chiefs  of  the  scliool,  conceal  from 
their  eyes  the  unsoundness  of  their  hypothesis,  and  lead 
them  to  attach  a  weight  to  it  which  it  certainly  does  not 
possess,  and  which,  if  they  were  less  anxious  to  find  it  true, 
they  certainly  could  not  attach  to  it. 
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Onr  Mercerebtirg  friends  seem  to  us  also  to  deceive  them- 
selves by  taking  certain  principles  and  tendencies  which 
thev  find  among  Catliolics  in  the  middle  ages,  for  principles 
and  tendencies  of  the  Christian  church  herself,  or,  if  tney 

f refer,  the  Christian  religion.  There  is  no  question  that 
Votestantism  is  a  development  and  continuation  of  principles 
and  tendencies  which  may  be  detected  in  medissval  history. 
The  reformers  invented  nothing ;  they  only  developed  and 
continued  a  movement  which  had  commenced  long  before 
them.  But  the  question  to  be  settled  is,  Were  these  true 
Christian  principles  and  tendencies  ?  In  reading  Dr.  SchafFs 
work  on  the  Protestant  Prmoiple^  we  find  him  assuming 
throughout  that  every  principle  and  tendency  subsequently 
accepted,  developed,  and  continued  by  Protestantism  was  a 
sound  Christian  principle  and  a  good  tendency.  But  this 
begs  the  question.  Nay,  this  is  an  incon.^istency,  for  he  con- 
cedes that  the  mediaeval  church  was  the  true  Christian 
church,  and  these  principles  and  tendencies  were  undeniably 
repudiated  by  her ;  and  therefore  to  develop  and  continue 
them  was  any  thing  but  to  develop  and  continue  the  Catholic 
church  or  the  Christian  religion. 

Over  against  the  city  of  God  stands,  and  from  the  fall  has 
stood,  the  city  of  the  world,  of  wliich  Satan  is  the  prince. 
Between  these  two  cities  there  is,  has  been,  and  to  the  end 
of  time  will  be,  unrelenting;  war.  This  war  on  the  part  of 
Satan  is  not  prosecuted  on  £ir  and  honorable  principles,  but 
is  carried  on  by  stratagem,  by  cunning,  and  by  fraud.  In 
open  warfare  he  knows  perfectly  well  that  he  can  gain  only 
a  shameful  defeat.  He  can  hope  for  a  temporary  success 
only  by  gaining,  through  deception,  partisans  within  the 
church  herself.  Hence,  he  has  always  labored  to  insinuate 
into  the  minds  of  Catholics  the  principles  and  maxims  of  the 
city  of  the  world ;  and  hence,  we  tina  always  among  Catho- 
lics a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  individuals  governed  by 
.  uncatholic  principles  and  tendencies.  As  time  goes  on,  these 
principles  and  tendencies  are  developed  and  become  heresies, 
which  the  church  anathematizes,  expelling  at  the  same  time 
from  her  communion  those  persons  who  are  mad  enough 
obstinately  to  adhere  to  them.  Now  it  is  certain,  histori- 
cally, that  the  principles  and  tendencies  of  which  Protestant- 
ism is  the  development  and  continuation  are  of  this  sort,  not 
by  any  means  the  development  and  contirmation  of  the 
principles  and  tendencies  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  of 
snch  as  were  approved  by  the  Christian  church,  or  pertain 
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to  the  city  of  God.  The  church,  which  it  is  conceded  rep- 
resented Christianity,  always  opposed  them,  and  they  may 
all  be  proved  to  have  their'seatin  the  corrupt  or  fallen  nature 
of  man.  If,  then,  we  accept  the  Catholic  Church  down  to 
the  sixteenth  century  as  the  historical  expression  and  con- 
tinuation of  Cliristianity,  we  are  precluded  from  maintaining 
tliat  Protestantism  is  the  historical  development  and  con- 
tinuation of  the  Christian  religion.  It  should  be  regarded 
rather  as  the  development  and  realization  of  the  corrupt 
nature  of  man,  of  the  maxims,  principles,  and  tendencies  of 
the  world,  than  of  Christianity  or  the  city  of  God. 

We  insist  on  this  point,  because  it  is  precisely  in  mistak- 
ing the  developments  of  human  nature,  or  the  principles  and 
tendencies  of  human  nature,  struggling  against  the  principles 
and  maxims  of  the  city  of  God,  tliat  our  Mercersburg  friends 
seem  to  themselves  to  obtain  some  sort  of  support  for  their 
hypothesis.  Regarding  these  developments  as  the  natural 
ana  proper  developments  of  Christianity,  or  as  the  develo(>- 
nients  effected  in  Christians  by  Christianity,  they  call  them 
Christian,  and  pronounce  whatever  they  find  in  the  church 
at  any  time  opposed  to  them,  antichristian,  or  a  corruption. 
Nothing  can  \ye  more  false  or  injurious  to  the  Gospel.  Yet 
they  are  led  to  it  by  their  theory  of  development,  which 
supposes  that  Christianity,  though  in  some  sense  objectively 
given  to  man,  was  given  only  in  germ,  imperfect,  incom- 
plete, to  be  perfected,  completed  by  a  development,  and  not 
so  much  by  a  development  of  it  as  an  objective  system  as  a 
development  of  human  nature,  or  rather  of  human  life, 
effected  by  it.  They  are  thus  able  to  assert  developments 
in  a  good  sense,  and  are  led,  whenever  they  see  dawning 
among  Christians  a  principle  or  tendency  not  hitherto  gen- 
erally received  and  acted  on  as  Christian,  instead  of  suspect- 
ing or  rejecting  it  as  the  principle  of  a  new,  or  the  revival 
of  the  principle  of  an  old  neresy,  to  hail  it  as  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  and  important  progress  in  Christian  truth. 
But  as  this  principle  has  not  its  root  in  the  preexisting 
Christian  system,  it  can  be  no  development  of  Christian  truth, 
nor  of  Christian  life,  and  can,  at  best,  be  only  a  development 
of  our  natural  life  as  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  therefore  of  human  life  as  under  the 
dominion  of  batan.  Men  do  not,  in  this  world,  live  a  purely 
natural  life,  or  a  life  of  pure  and  simple  nature.  We  are 
under  a  supernatural  providence,  and  either  through  grace 
rise  to  God  by  supernatural  virtue,  or  through  the  malice  of 
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the  devil  sink  to  hell  by  a  more  than  natural  wickedness. 
In  othor  words,  tnan  in  this  life  is  habitually  under  the 
dominion,  either,  through  jjrace,  of  Christ,  or,  through  fallen 
nature,  of  Satan.  All  those  principles  or  tendencies  followed 
by  us,  which  are  repugnant  to  Christianity  as  at  any  time 
received,  are,  propeny  speaking,  Satanic,  and  consequently 
their  development  can  in  no  sense  be  regarded  either  as  a 
development  of  Christian  truth  or  of  Christian  life,  either  as 
a  development  of  Christian  doctrine  or  as  a  development 
effected  oy  it 

The  great  error  of  the  German  developmentists  lies  in 
their  not  drawing  a  clear  and  distinct  line  between  the  divine 
activity  and  the  human,  and  in  their  blending  the  two  activ- 
ities in  some  degree  into  one.  They  do  not  properly  dis- 
tin£):ui8h  between  subjective  and  objective.  Their  aim  is, 
no  dottl)t  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  God  and  the  autonomy 
of  man,  but  they  attempt  to  assert  human  autonomy  and  the 
divine  supremacy  in  a  sense  in  which  one  necessarily  denies 
the  other.  The  autonomy  of  man  is  in  his  free  will,  to  which 
no  violence  is  ever  suffered  to  be  done  ;  but  the  divine 
Legislator  imposes  the  law  to  which  man  is  morally 
bound  to  conform,  and  in  accordance  with  which  man  is 
morally  obliged,  not  physicially  forced,  to  exercise  his  own 
autonomy.  Our  friends  overiook  this  fact,  and  while  thev 
do  not  deny  the  law  imposed  by  Almighty  God,  they  sect 
to  find  the  reason  of  its  obligation  in  human  autonomy,  and 
not  in  God  himself,  and  thus  confound  acceptance  of  law 
and  obedience  to  it  by  a  free  moral  agent,  with  making  and 
enjoining  the  law  itself,  claiming  thus  what  is  properly  the 
ofdce  of  God,  the  sovereign  legislator,  for  man  himself. 
They  shrink  from  saying  m  just  so  many  words,  lot  God 
command  and  man  obey,  or,  l^hy  will,  O  God,  be  done,  not 
mine.  Always,  unconsciously  to  themselves,  no  doubt,  are 
they  moi*e  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the  Satanic  temp- 
tation, "  Ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil,"  that 
is,  ye  shall  be  your  own  masters,  and  the  law  unto  your- 
selves, and  not  bound  to  receive  it  from  a  superior,  or,  at  least, 
not  till  you  have,  propria  motu^  assented  to  it,  and  enacted 
it  for  yourselves. 

Further  back  still  lies  in  their  minds  an  error  with  regard 
to  creation.  We  do  not  accuse  them  of  formally  denying  the 
creative  act  of  God,  but  they  regard  it  rather  as  the  act  of 
the  divine  intellect  and  essence  than  of  the  divine  will.  Crea- 
tion is  in  their  system  rather  the  evolution  of  the  eternal 
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being  according  to  the  laws  of  his  own  infinite  intelligence, 
than  an  act  of  the  free  will  of  God, — a  clean  production  by 
hisj  infinite  liberty  from  nothing.  In  order  to  assert  creation 
at  all,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  necessary  to  assert 
it  as  the  free  act  of  God,  and  therefore  as  an  act  of  wiil,  free 
not  only  from  coaction,  bnt  also  from  intrinsic  necessity. 
But  referring  creation  to  God  as  l^eing  and  intelligence, 
father  than  to  God  as  will,  or  free  activit3%  they  naturally  re- 
gard— ^nay,  are  compelled  to  regard — ^human  life  as  an  evolu- 
tion of  the  human  being  and  as  a  development  of  human  in- 
telligence.  It  is  always  a  becoming,  daa  Werden^  and  con- 
sequently ceases  in  so  far  as  it  ceases  to  be  progressive.  The 
end  of  human  living  is  therefore  progress,  or  the  continuous 
development  of  intelligence  and  growth  or  evolution  of  be- 
ing. The  human  being  is  like  one  of  our  American  cities, 
never  finished.  Nature  is  not  completed  in  the  original  act 
of  creation,  but  tends  always  to  coniplete  itself.  This  is  the 
grand  error  of  nearly  all  the  later  German  and  French  phi- 
losophy. It  supposes  that  our  legitimate  activity  consists  in 
developing  and  augmenting  and  completing  our  nature  or 
our  bemg,  or  in  growing  into  God,  instead  of  making  it  con- 
sist in  the  exercise  of  our  activity  in  fulfilment  of  a  moral 
law.  Man's  work  is  to  make  man,  to  complete  his  own  being 
and  faculties,  instead  of  using  the  being  and  faculties  God 
has  given  him  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  whicii  he  has  been 
created.  Thus  the  end  of  man  is  to  carry  on  and  complete 
his  own  creation,  that  is,  carry  on  and  complete  the  creative 
work  of  the  Almightj. 

The  same  principle,  or  a  parallel  principle,  is  applied  to 
Ohristianitv.  The  work  of  man  in  regard  to  it  is  to  develop 
And  complete  it,  to  finish  the  work  commenced  by  the 
Almighty  of  making  a  religion,  not  the  work  of  believing 
and  obeying  or  practising  tiie  religion  which  God  has  given 
him.  AH  Protestant  thought,  not  devoted  to  the  destruction 
of  all  religion,  is  employed  in  making,  constructinfir,  or  com- 
pleting religion,  and  so  busy  are  Protestants  in  tiiis  work, 
that  they  have  no  leisure  or  heart  to  practise  religion.  The 
error  lies  in  claiming  for  man  a  share  in  creation,  or,  as  we 
have  often  said,  placing  the  activity  of  man  on  the  same  line 
and  in  the  cycle  with  the  creative  activity  of  God.  Let  our 
friends  understand  this;  let  them  understand  that  in  the  first 
place  nature  is  not  a  becoming^  but  is  become,  is  completed, 
and  that  religion  objectively  considered  is  finished,  and 
Christianity  perfected,  by  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our 
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faith,  and  thev  will  at  once  see  that  their  doctrine  of  devel- 
optnent  is  no  better  than  a  blasphemous  dream.  They  will 
then  anderstand  that  the  Ohristian  religion  is  not  a  product 
of  human  life,  but  is  the  element  of  that  life,  and  must  be 

f>osse8sed  in  its  perfection  as  the  condition  of  living  that 
ife;  for  the  Cliristian  life  is  not  a  life  developed  in  us  or 
evolved  from  us,  but  a  life  generated  or  begotten  in  us  by 
Christ  our  Redeemer. 

We  would  suggest  also  to  our  friends  of  the  Mercersburg 
school  to  inquira  into  their  present  tendency.  They  see. 
admit,  and  prove  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  Prot 
estantism.  They  believe  or  profess  to  believe  that  the  Prot- 
estant reformation  was  necessary  to  carry  on  the  legitimate 
development  of  the  Christianity  of  the  preceding  ages ;  but 
they  regard  the  present  as  a  transitional  state.  They  do  not 
believe  that  Protestantism  as  a  dogmatic  religion  was  in  its 
origin,  or  is  now  in  any  of  its  forms,  an  adequate  statement 
of  Christian  faith  and  theology/  They  look  upon  them- 
selves, not  as  having  found,  but  as  about  to  find,  what  they 
want.  Now  there  are  two  things  to  which  we  would  call 
attention.  First,  following  the  anti-Catholic  impulse  origi- 
nally given  to  the  reformation,  Protestants  have  fallen  into 
the  sect  system  and  vulgar  Protestantism,  which  the  Mer- 
cersburg school  is  resolute  to  condemn  as  unchristian ;  and, 
second,  just  in  proportion  as  thoy  follow  the  tendency  they 
contend  for,  and  recede  from  this  vulgar  Protestantism,  do 
they  approach,  not  a  new  form  of  Christianity,  but  that  old 
Catholic  form  against  which  the  reformers  protested.  These 
are  two  pregnant  facts.  They  should,  it  seems  to  us,  excite 
a  doubt  wliether  there  is  any  middle  ground,  and  create  a 
suspicion  that  the  form  they  are  seeking,  and  the  higher 
theology  they  are  craving,  are  identically  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, and  not  to  be  realized  out  of  it.  Dr.  Nevin,  in  his 
war  against  what  he  calls  Puritanism,  has  found  himself,  no 
doubt  to  his  surprise  and  alarm,  approaching  what  he  still 
persists  in  calling  Bomanism.  In  a  less  aegrce,  or  at  a 
greater  distance,  tlie  same  is  true  of  Dr.  SchafL  Both  seem 
to  have  confidence  in  the  catholicizing  school  of  Oerman^, 
but  can  either  of  them  deny  that  all  they  call  progress  m 
this  school  consists  precisely  in  its  approach  to  Catholicity, 
to  our  own  church?  Is  it  not  prooablc,  then,  that  their 
progress,  continued  till  it  has  attamed  the  last  results  of  the 
new  movement,  would  carry  them  into  the  bosom  of  that 
church  t    They  may,  indeed,  deny  their  own  doctrine,  and 
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^nddenly  and  violently  interrupt  their  progress ;  but  if  they 
<K>ncede,  as  they  do,  that  they  nave  not  arrived  at  the  goal, 
and  if  they  are  going,  as  they  contend,  in  the  right  direction, 
and  if  tliey  continue  on,  we  see  not  well  how  they  can  avoid 
entering  the  Catholic  communion.  They  might,  then,  it 
seems  to  us,  very  reasonably  conclude  that  their  labor  is  un- 
necessary, that  the  higher  and  truer  theology  which  they  seek, 
and  which  they  concede  that  they  have  not  as  yet  found,  is 
already  constructed  for  them,  and  they  have  nothing  to  do 
but  humbly  submit  to  it. 

We  beg  the  serious  attention  of  our  friends  to  these  few 
•considerations,  which  we  have  made  in  no  captious  or  con- 
troversial spirit.  We  know  how  hard  it  is  for  a  man  who 
has  been  bred  a  Protestant,  and  has  been  accustomed  to  look 
for  the.  truth  in  some  development  of  Protestantism,  to 
change,  and  bring  himself  to  look  for  it  in  that  church  which 
he  has  hitherto  despised  or  hated.  But  we  hope  they  will 
-continue  on,  and  that  our  Catholic  friends  will  not  forget  to 
besiege  heaven  with  prayers  for  their  conversion. 
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[Worn  Brownaon*B  Quarterij  Review  for  October,  1861.  ^ 

This  is  certainly  an  able  and  interesting  work,  opportune, 
and  well  fitted  to  exert  a  great,  and  up)n  the  whole  a  salu- 
tary influence,  in  the  present  crisis  of  European  thought 
Its  author  is  evidently  a  man  of  faith  and  conscience,  who 
has  studied  the  social  problems  of  the  age  long  and  pro- 
foundly, with  deep  earnestness  and  rare  intelligence.  He 
has  characterized  our  moral,  social,  and  economical  wounds, 
probed  them  to  the  bottom,  traced  them  to  their  origin,  and 
prescribed  the  only  possible  remedy,  namely,  a  hearty  return 
of  the  age  to  Christian  faith,  and  the  practical  observance  in 
every  department  of  life  of  Christian  principles  and  maxims. 

The  remote  cause  of  the  present  frightful  state  of  the  civ- 
ilized world  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  looked  for  in  the  prevarica- 

*De  la  ReHauration  Frarmm.    Memoire  premntee  ou  OUrge  et  d  T 
Ari9toeraHe.    ParB.  Saint-Bonnet.    Paris:  1851. 
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tion  of  Adatn,  in  wliidi  man  sou^^ht  to  Rubstitnte  himself 
for  God,  and  to  make  himself  his  own  final  cause ;  but  the 
more  proximate  cause  is  the  revolution  effected  in  Euro- 
pean thought  and  practice  at  the  epoch  of  the  taking  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  and  the  revival  of  Greek 
studies  and  literature  in  western  Europe.  The  prevailing 
opinion  of  the  world  has  been,  and  is,  that  the  four  cen- 
turies then  commencing  have  been  centuries  of  unequalled 
progress,  and  that  the  revolution  then  effected  was  entirely 
m  the  interests  of  true  civilization.  These  centuries  are  ap* 
plauded,  are  boasted  as  the  most  glorious  in  the  annals  of  our 
race,  those  in  which  mankind  have  best  understood  their 
true  destiny,  and  most  successfully  accomplished  it ;  and  who- 
ever should  venture  to  set  himself  against  them,  or  to  hint 
that  the  progress  effected  in  them  has  been  in  a  downward 
direction,  or  more  specious  than  real,  would  be  almost  uni- 
versally branded  as  an  enemy  to  his  kind,  as  a  barbarian,  or 
as  a  lunatic. 

This  should  create  no  surprise.  Men  of  the  world  always 
judge  with  the  world's  judgment, — according  to  the  princi- 
ples and  maxims  of  their  age ;  and  seldom  incorrectly,  if 
their  standard  of  judgment  be  conceded.  The  human  race 
may  be  now  and  then  afflicted  with  lunacy,  but  it  is  never 
an  idiot.  An  idiot  is  one  who  has  just  premises,  but  cannot 
draw  from  them  just  conclusions,  that  is,  one  who  cannot 
reason ;  a  lunatic  is  one  who  has  false  premises,  but  who  is, 
nevertheless,  able  to  draw  logical  conclusions  from  them. 
His  insanity  is  precisely  in  his  inability  to  seize  and  hold 
true  premises.  He  binds  a  wisp  of  straw  around  his  hat 
and  calls  it  a  crown,  picks  up  a  mullen-stalk  and  calls  it  a 
sceptre,  ascends  a  mole-hill  and  calls  it  a  throne,  and  proceeds 
to  issue  commauds  and  proclamations  coherent  and  proper, 
if  he  were,  as  he  assumes  he  is,  a  real  king.  Assummg  the 
principles  or  premises  asserted  by  the  revolution  of  which 
we  speak,  mankind  reason  coherently,  and  even  sanely,  in 
concluding  that  they  have  really  been  advancing  in  true 
civilization  with  unprecedented  rapidity  for  the  last  four 
centuries;  for  it  is  undeniable  that  these  centuries  have 
been  remarkably  successful  in  reducing  those  principles  to 
practice,  and  in  drawing  from  them  tlicir  last  logical  conse- 
quences. ^ 

Bat  it  is  undeniable,  and  now  conceded  by  many,  that  the 
revolution  effected  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
was  a  reaction,  in  every  department  of  life,  of  ancient  pa- 
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ganism  against  Christianity,  and  the  progress  since  effected 
nas  been  simply  a  progress  in  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
heathen  order.  The  reaction  commenced  in  philosophy, 
literature  and  art,  and  passed  into  the  political  order  under 
Louis  XL  and  Louis  XII,  of  France,  Henry  VIL  of  Eng- 
land, and  Maximilian  I.  and  Charles  Y.  of  Germany.  From 
the  political  order  it  passed  into  the  religious  order,  under 
Lnther  fuid  Calvin,  and  the  paganized  princes  and  nobles 
who  protected  them ;  and  it  now,  under  the  modern  indus- 
trial system,  triumphs  in  the  economical  order.  The  modem 
world,  in  philosopny,  literature,  arts,  politics,  religion,  mor- 
als, and  economy,  is  in  principle  nothing  but  the  reproduc- 
tion of  ancient  heathendom.  The  simple  auestion,  then,  to 
be  settled,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  world  in  ap- 
plauding or  we  in  condemning  it  are  to  be  counted  the  lu- 
natic, is  whether  Christianity  or  paganism  is  the  true  social 
and  religious  order.  If  paganism  is  from  God  and  the  true 
civilization,  we  are  the  lunatic,  and  unquestionably  ought  to 
be  sljut  up  in  bedlam ;  but  if  Christianity  be  true  civiliza- 
tion, be  from  God,  and  the  Gospel  is  not  a  cheat,  nor  our 
blessed  Lord  an  impostor,  but  wnat  he  professed  to  be,  then 
the  world  is  the  lunatic,  and  they  who  glory  in  it  are  labor- 
ing nnder  a  most  deplorable  hallucination. 

One  thing  is  now  certain :  The  revolution  in  favor  of 
heathenism  has  been  sufficiently  developed  to  enable  all  who 
retain  any  portion  of  their  wits  to  see  its  real  character  and 
tendency.  Enough  has  been  already  experienced  to  prove 
that  the  happy  results  originally  counted  on  are  not  likely 
to  follow.  The  world  expected  on  returning  to  paganism 
to  recover  in  some  form  tne  Eden  lost  by  the  prevarication 
of  Adam,  and  at  every  successive  step  in  its  progress  it  has 
exulted  as  if  on  the  very  eve  of  recovering  it.  The  resto- 
ration of  paganism  was  at  first  complete  only  in  principle, 
and  it  has  been  only  gradually,  after  successive  struggles, 
that  it  has  been  practically  realized.  Christian  civilization, 
the  growth  of  fourteen  centuries,  eflFected  by  the  labors  and 
heroic  sufferings  of  so  many  saints  and  martyrs,  was  not  to 
be  uprooted  in  a  moment,  especially  as  the  church  remained 
to  inspire  and  defend  it.  A  direct  attack  on  the  Christian 
order  in  its  totality  would  in  the  beginning  have  been  im- 
prudent, and  defeated  itself.  It  was  necessary  to  divide  in 
order  to  conquer,  to  begin  by  detaching  the  secular  from 
the  spiritual,  the  human  from  the  divine.  This  has  been 
now  in  a  great  measure  accomplished,  and  the  revolution 
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has  tinally  passed  from  the  order  of  ideas  to  the  order  of 
facts,  and  in  Catholic  nations  as  well  as  in  Protestant. 
Philosophy  has  been  disengaged  from  Christian  theology  ; 
literature  and  art  have  been  sundered  from  Christian  faith 
and  piety ;  religion  from  the  church ;  morals  from  religion  ; 

Politics  from  morals ;  industry  from  virtue ;  earth  from 
eaven ;  man  from  God.  The  whole  secular  order  is  di- 
vorced from  the  spiritual,  and  civilization  is  shaped  to  man 
simply  as  an  inhabitant  of  this  world  and  a  creature  of  mere 
animal  wants  and  instincts.  Nevertheless,  the  lost  Eden- 
has  not  been  recovered,  and  to  all  appearance,  no  ad- 
vance has  been  made  towards  its  recovery.  The  separation 
of  politics  from  morals,  and  the  assertion  of  the  strictly 
human  origin  of  power,  and  the  absolute  independence  of 
the  state,  have  resulted  only  in  anarchy  and  despotism,  not 
in  establishing  liberty,  as  paganized  statesmen  madly 
dreamed  :  philosophy  disengaged  from  Christian  theology 
has  become  miserable  psychology,  and  results  in  pantheism 
or  atheism,  scepticism  or  absolute  nihilism ;  literature  and 
art,  disengaged  from  Catholic  faith  and  piety,  remain  sterile, 
or  bring  forth  only  monstrous  births,  watery  sentimeutalism, 
or  gross  sensuality ;  morals  sundered  from  religion  become 
dull  routine,  heartless  conventionalism,  all-absorbing  selfish- 
ness, flimsy  sentiment,  or  unrestrained  licentiousness ;  re- 
ligion  declared  independent  of  the  church  sinks  into  a  mat- 
ter of  private  reason  and  mere  private  caprice,  and  disap- 
pears in  gross  superstition,  wild  fanaticism,  or  cold  indiffer- 
ence ;  and  the  emancipation  of  industry  from  morality,  and 
moulding  the  whole  economical  order  to  the  satisfaction  of 
man's  sensual  wants,  have  resulted  in  impoverishing  modern 
nations,  and  reducing  the  great  mass  of  the  people  to  the 
most  abject  misery.* 

The  (iivorce  of  the  secular  order  from  the  spiritual,  the 
human  from  the  divine,  the  boasted  achievement  of  modern 


*The  apparent  ezcepUoQs  to  this  statement  are  this  country  and  Eng- 
land. In  this  country  tlie  full  effects  in  the  economical  order  of  the 
heathen  reaction  have  not  yet  been  fully  experienced  bv  the  frte  popii- 
lation  of  the  United  States,  but  it  is  owin^  to  accidental  and  temporary 
causes  fast  disappearing,  such  as  the  youth  of  the  nation,  and  the  vast 
extent  of  rich  lands  unoccupied,  and  capable  of  beinjr  procured  and 
rendered  productive  at  comparatively  a  trifling  expense.  In  England  her 
self  there  may  have  been  no  real  decrease  of  capital,  but  in  considering 
her  economically  she  includes  Ireland  and  India,  in  l)oth  of  which  th<* 
poverty  and  destitution  of  the  people  are  such  as  were  unknown,  except 
with  the  slave  population,  if  even  with  them,  in  the  ancient  heathen 
world. 
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proero88,  has  nndeniably  result^  in  the  dissolution  of  society 
itself.  There  is  absolutely,  except  the  church,  no  society 
now  existing,  no  social  order  now  standing ;  for  that  is  not 
society  whicli  is  sustained  only  by  chicanery  and  armed 
force,  or  which  like  ours  is  only  a  huge  mob,  acknowledging 
no  law  but  its  own  arbitrary  will.  Disband  your  great  Euro- 
pean standing-armies,  and  there  is  not  a  single  European 
state  that  could  maintain  even  the  semblance  of  social  order 
for  a  single  week.  Our  gain  in  substituting  heathenism  for 
Christianity  has  been  the  loss  of  all  spiritual  life,  all  religious 
faith,  all  morality,  all  intellectual  freedom  and  greatness,  all 
loyalty,  chivalry,  and  nobility  of  sentiment,  all  political 
wisdom  and  all  political  liberty,  all  real  social  order,  and, 
for  immense  numbers  of  the  poor  people,  all  honest  means 
of  subsistence,  nay,  of  the  means  of  subsistence  at  all.  The 
whole  annual  income  of  France,  for  instance,  if  equally  dis- 
tributed among  the  thirty-six  millions  of  Frenchmen,  would 
^ve  to  each  only  between  nine  and  ten  cents  a  day. 

Here  is  where  modern  progress,  has  brought  us.  Here  is  the 
stem  reality  that  now  stares  us  in  the  face.  Mad  as  the  world 
is,  it  cannot  be  satisfied  with  tliis  result  Nay,  it  does  not 
even  profess  to  be  satisfied  with  it,  as  its  heavings  and  com- 
motions, its  insurrections  and  revolutions,  its  communistic 
and  socialistic  theories  and  schemes,  daily  and  even  hourly 
put  forth,  amply  prove.  Never  was  the  world  more  uneasy, 
agitated,  discontented ;  and  it  acknowledges  that  all  it  has 
thus  far  gained  has  been  a  dead  loss,  unless  it  be  regarded 
as  the  necessary  condition  of  attaining  to  a  state  not  yet 
attained  to.  Everybody,  or  almost  everybody,  feels,  and 
feels  in  his  heart  and  all  through  his  frame,  that  it  is  impoa- 
fiible  to  remain  where  we  are,  that  we  must  either  push  on 
in  the  direction  we  have  been  rushing  for  the  last  four  hun- 
dred years,  or  recoil  and  retrace  our  steps. 

Precisely  here  comes  in'  our  author,  and  shows,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  to  advance  is  impossible  without  precipitating 
ourselves  into  the  socialistic  abyss,  and,  on  the  other,  that, 
if  we  recoil  and  retrace  our  steps,  it  is  impossible  to  find  a 
stopping-place  short  of  the  chftrch.  The  only  alternative  is 
now  eittier  socialism  or  Catholicity.  No  compromises,  no 
via  media  schemes,  no  heathen  premises  with  half-christian 
conclusions,  can  now  avail  any  thing.  A  great  man,  and  for 
the  moment  one  of  the  most  useful  men  of  society,  M. 
Proudhon,  has  stripped  off  all  disguises,  and  with  an  invin- 
cible logic  given  the  thought  of  the  age  its  precise  formula- 
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La  PBOPBi^r^  rfBST  lb  vol,  Property  is  robbery.  None  of 
the  usual  subterfuges  of  sophists  and  demagogues,  such  as 
Protestantism,  liberalism,  and  moderate  democratism,  can 
now  be  resorted  to,  for  this  bold  man,  with  his  clear  head, 
iron  nerves,  and  invincible  dialectics,  has  laid  them  bare, 
and  revealed  the  age  to  itself.  Nothing  therefore  remains 
but  socialism  or  Catholicity.  This  assumed  or  establislied, 
the  author  applies  himself  to  prove  that  socialism  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  paganism  we  have  fostered,  and 
that  it  is  intrinsically  repugnant  to  all  civilization,  beiniif  in 
direct  contradiction  to  all  the  laws  of  providence,  intellec- 
tual, moral,  social,  political,  and  economical,  and  that,  on 
the  contrary,  Catholicity  is  adapted  to  all  the  real  interests 
of  man  and  society,  has  been  the  creator  of  all  the  capital  of 
the  modern  world,  is  the  sole  civil  i^er,  and,  if  submitted  to, 
amply  sufficient  to  redeem  us  from  our  present  frightful 
state,  to  reestablish  social  order  and  political  as  well  as  social 
freedom,  by  inspiring  virtfie,  consecrating  labor,  and  induc- 
ing moderation  in  enjoyment. 

f  his  is  what  the  author  aims  to  prove  ;^ow  true  and  just 
it  is  in  our  judgment  we  need  not  to  inform  our  readers,  for 
in  one  form  or  another  we  have  for  years  been  doing  our 
best  to  set  it  forth  and  to  establish  it.  But  the  author  must 
permit  us  to  say,  and  we  do  so  with  great  respect  and  defer> 
ence,  that,  in  developing  and  provmg  his  thesis,  he  uses 
language,  and  sometimes  adopts,  at  least  in  appearance,  prin- 
ciples, borrowed  from  the  very  heathen  schools  against  which 
he  so  nobly  and  so  ably  proteste.  It  may  be  that  we  do 
not  always  catch  his  precise  meaning,  anc)  also  that  what 
seems  to  us  objectionable  comes  less  from  the  unsoundness 
pf  his  thought  than  from  his  neglect  to  state  his  meaning 
with  the  requisite  clearness,  distinctness,  and  precision. 
Nevertheless  we  are  not  able  to  explain  him  always  in 
harmony  with  the  Catholicity  he  professes. 

The  fundamental  distinction  between  Christianity  and 
heathenism  is,  that  the  former  asserts  God  as  man  s  sole 
first  cause  and  as  his  sole  final  cause,  and  the  latter  asserts 
man  as  his  own  final  cause.  The  one  commands  us  as  the 
rule  of  life  to  seek  God  in  all  things, and  to  do  all  for  him; 
the  other  bids  us  in  all  things  to  seek  ourselves,  and  to  con- 
sult in  all  only  our  own  pleasure.  Heathenism  was  first 
preached  in  the  garden  by  the  serpent,  who  summed  it  all 
up  in  the  promise,  "  Ye  shall  be  as  gods  knowing  good  and 
evil," — a  promise  which,  though  a  lie,  and  made  by  the 
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father  of  lies,  this  age  holds  to  have  been  tme,  not  hesitat- 
ing to  rasvintain  that  tlie  serpent  promised  the  truth,  and 
that  man  did,  by  eating  the  lorbidden  fruit,  really  become 
as  a  god.  In  heathenism  man  takes  the  place  of  Ood,  and 
stands  as  the  sole  end  for  which  he  is  to  live.  Bnt  man 
cannot  assert  himself  as  his  own  final  cause  without  also 
asserting  himself  as  his  own  first  cause,  from  which  it  must 
follow,  either  that  man  is  in  the  strictest  sense  God,  or  that 
man  makes  himself.  Bnt  as  to  assert  that  man  makes  him- 
self, and  as  to  hold  that  auan  is  absolutely  God,  is  too  open 
an  outrage  upon  common  sense,  heathenism  in  our  times 
compromises  the  matter  by  conceding  that  God  creates  the 
germ,  or  at  least  man  is  given  in  germ,  but  is  left  to  develop 
and  complete  himself  by  his  own  efforts.  This  developing 
and  completing  himself  from  the  original  germ  is  what  our 
age  calls  progress,  and  hence  progress  in  the  heathen  sense 
implies  that  man  is  joint  creator,  or  in  part  at  least  the  first 
cause  of  himself. 

Progress  in  this  heathen  sense  is,  as  somebody  has  said, 
thd  evangel  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  find  it  asserted 
everywhere,  in  theology,  ethics,  politics,  metaphysics,  and 
in  universal  cosmology.  All  modem  science,  in  so  far  as  it 
deigns  to  recognize  a  creative  God  at  all,  recognizes  him  as 
creating  only  the  germs  of  things,  which  are  completed  by 
their  own  internal  law  or  force.  As  to  the  material  universe  ' 
God  created  only  the  gases,  which  from  their  own  intrinsic 
force  have  developed  in  globes,  suns,  stars,  minerals,  plants, 
and  animals.  Man  is  only  the  last  term  known  to  us  of  a 
social  development  which  begins  in  the  lowest  and  rudest 
form  of  animal  life,  and  the  civilized  man  is  only  the  devel- 
opment of  the  savage.  Keligion  is  only  the  successive 
development  and  growth  of  a  vague  sentiment  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  called  sometimes  a  sense  of  dependence,  a  sense 
of  the  infinite,  and  Christianity  is  only  the  product  of  this 
sentiment  successively  working  its  way  upward  through 
fetichism,  polytheism,  monotheism,  and  reposing  in  a  grand 
syncretism  of  all  preceding  religions.  Even  men  who  have 
not  the  least  suspicion  of  tlieir  own  orthodoxy  carry  the 
same  principle  into  Catholicity,  and  maintain  that  Christian 
doctrine  itself  was  revealed  only  in  germ,  and  has  been 
formed,  completed,  in  the  course  of  time  by  development. 
All  proceeds  on  the  assumption,  that  God  never  finishes  any 
thing,  never  creates  any  thing  bnt  the  mere  e^rms  of  things, 
or  reveals  any  thing  but  the  mere  germs  of  doctrine,  leaving 
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them  always  to  the  creatine  to  complete.  This  is  the  grand 
thoup^ht  of  all  modern  science,  and  the  illnstrious  author  of 
tho  Essay  on  Development  only  applies  to  the  supernatural 
order,  to  the  formation  of  Christian  doctrine,  tlio  principles 
which  the  author  of  the  Vestiges  of  Creation  applies  to  the 
natural  order,  or  to  the  formation  of  the  universe,  and  his 
well-intended  justification  of  his  conversion  is  after  all  only 
an  ingenious  but  undesigned  attempt  to  harmonize  un- 
changeable Christian  doctrine  with  the  modern  heathen 
notion  of  progress.  So  all-pervading  is  this  heathen  doc- 
trine that  very  few  of  us  are  able  entirely  to  escape  it ;  and 
men  whose  faith  and  piety  are  unquestionable  give  utter- 
ance to  principles  which  need  only  to  be  .developed  to  be 
pantheism  or  nihilism.  These  men  will  not  themselves  so 
develop  them;  the  grace  they  haye  received,  and  with 
which  they  freely  concur,  will  save  them  from  that ;  but 
who  can  say  that  others  may  not  come  after  them  who  will 
develop  them,  and  push  them  to  their  last  logical  conse- 
quences ? 

Now  we  do  not  suppose  that  our  author  in  any  thing  he 
sa^s  intends  this  heathen  doctrine  of  progress,  but  he  cer- 
tamly  says  many  things  which  seem  to  us  to  involve  it 
He,  indeed,  expressly  states  that  God  is  our  final  cause,  the 
,  end  we  are  to  seek  at  all  times  and  in  all  thin^rs.  This  is 
much,  and,  if  consistently  maintained,  is  every  thin^.  But 
he  tells  us,  man  is  placed  in  this  world  not  to  satisfy  his 
wants,  which  is  true  enough,  but  to  grow,  and  rise  in  being 
by  the  efforts  they  awake  in  his  soul.  '^  Man  is  born,"  he 
continues,  "neither  free  nor  perfect;  but  simply  with  the 
capacity  to  become  so.  He  brings  only  his  germ.  The 
^erm  of  the  apple,  for  instance,  does  it  not  envelop  apples  t 
If  it  withstands  the  wind,  drought,  above  all,  if  grafted,  as 
we  are,  by  society,  then  it  bears  fruit.  Open  your  eyes,  see 
that  infant  in  long  clothes.  That  infant  is  man.  Idiots, 
lunatics,  do  not  become,  they  only  remain  such.  Man  is 
born  an  idiot,  without  liberty,  will,  memory,  reason,  or  any 
of  the  faculties  of  his  soul.  God  has  given  to  men  alone  the 
capacity  to  acquire  liberty,  will,  memory,  reason,  and  the 
other  faculties,  but  only  in  proportion  as  they  acquire  them, 
so  that  the  inequality  among  men  comes  from  the  fact  that 
they  have  not  all  acquired  them  in  equal  degrees."  Over 
and  over  again  he  both  asserts  and  implies  that  man  makes 
himself,  and  is  the  product  of  his  own  labor  and  virtue. 
He  reasons  continually  on  the  supposition  that  man  com- 
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menced  his  career  in  space  and  time,  not  merely  without 
political  or  sochal  liberty,  but  without  liberty  as  free  will, 
the  principle  of  moral  responsibleness,  and  had  to  create  his 
liberty  and  establish  himself  a  moral  agent.  To  form  his 
mai  or  personality  four  tlionsaud  years  of  heathenism  were 
necessary,  and  the  reason  why  our  blessed  Lord  was  not 
sooner  incarnated  is,  that  the  human  person,  human  freedom, 
human  responsibility,  was  not  sooner  formed.  The  Gospel 
oonld  not  have  been  sooner  given,  because  there  was  not  a 
human  person  to  receive  it,  and  hence  heathenism  was  a 
sort  of  necessary  preparation  for  Christianity.  So  also  he 
contends,  or  appeara  to  contend,  that  Protestantism  is  a 
necessary  preparation  for  Catholicity.  Protestantism  is  the 
religion  of  personality ;  it  can  be^in  human  nature,  but  can- 
not complete  it.  Man  forms  his  personality  to  offer  it  to 
6od.  Protestant  nations  are  those  to  whom  Ood  has  offered 
half  the  task,  because  not  prepared  for  Catholicity,  which 
undertakes  human  nature  on  all  points  at  once.  This  old 
human  nature,  though  ransomed  by  four  thousand  years  of 
suffering  and  slavery,  cannot  bear  at  once  the  flood  of  Cath- 
olic light  and  virtue.  Though  Christianity  from  the  first 
day  triumphed  in  the  Byzantine  empire,  the  human  mind 
would  not  adhere  to  it ;  and  Islamism  has  saved  a  people  to 
civilization  that  else  had  irrevocably  returned  to  barbarism ; 
and  on  the  decline  of  Islamism  we  shall,  perhaps,  see  them 
pass  under  the  aurora  of  some  Protestant  sect  before  arriv- 
ing at  the  noonday  of  Catholicity. 

The  author  assumes  that  man  commenced  a  mere  infant, 
and  that  the  savage  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  primitive  man. 
Men  were  iii'st  hunters,  then  sliepherds,  and  then  agricul- 
turists. The  earth,  as  man  received  it  from  his  Maker,  was 
empty  and  void,  barren  sand  or  naked  rock,  and  he  had  not 
only  to  make  himself,  but  tlie  soil  by  which  he  makes  him- 
self. As  a  matter  of  fact,  God,  indeed,  assisted  man  in  the 
beginning,  made  him  certain  advances ;  but  these  are  to  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  temporary  loans,  to  be  redeemed 
in  proportion  as  man  forms  his  own  personality  and  is  able 
to  subsist  by  himself  on  his  own  products.  Even  Chris- 
tianity is  given  to  man  only  in  germ,  and  left  to  be  devel- 
oped and  completed  by  his  own  intelligence  and  virtue,  be- 
cause God  cannot  outrun  man  himself,  or  travel  faster  than 
the  race.  These  statements,  principles,  reasonings,  scattered 
all  through  the  volume  before  us,  and  some  of  them  re- 
peated almost  to  weariness,  if  words  are  to  be  used  in  any  re- 
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lation  to  their  plain  and  natural  sense,  prove  that  the  author 
does  not  wholly  escape  the  errors  of  modern  progressists 
and  deveIo))nienti8t6,  but  does,  in  some  respects,  at  least, 
assert  progress  in  what  we  have  termed  the  heathen  sense. 

Lot  us  not  be  misunderstood  ;  we  do  not  condemn  prog- 
ress in  everv  sense.  Progress  is  certainly  recognized,  de- 
manded, and  assisted  by  onr  holy  religion.  But  progress  in 
what?  We  may  regard  the  universe  as  presenting  two 
cycles,  the  one  the  procession  by  way  of  creation,  not  ema- 
nation, of  existences  from  God,  as  their  first  or  efficient 
cause,  and  the  other  their  return,  without  being  absorbed 
into  Ood,  as  Indian  pantheism  teaches,  to  him  as  their  final 
cause  or  last  end.  God  has  created  all  things,  and  has 
created  them  for  himself  alone.  These  two  cycles  are  pre- 
sented alike  in  the  primitive  creation  or  natural  order,  and 
in  the  new  creation  or  supernatural  order,  that  is,  Ohris- 
tianity.  In  both  orders  progress  in  the  second  cycle  is  ad- 
mi^sii)le  and  commanded.  But  progress  in  the  second  cycle 
is  simply  moral  progress,  not  physical,  a  proojross  in  doing, 
not  in  being.  It  is  a  progress  not  in  making  ourselves,  nor 
in  completing  ourselves  physically,  but  in  fulfilling  the  end 
for  which  God  has  made  us,— in  a  word,  a  progress  in  moral 
perfection.  This  is  the  progress  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks, 
when  he  speaks  of  pressing  forward  towards  the  mark  of 
the  prize  of  the  higii  calling  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  progress 
for  which  we  were  all  made  free  moral  agents,  for  which 
the  law  waa  given,  Ohristian  truth  revealed,  the  church 
founded,  and  tiie  sacraments  were  instituted,  after  which 
every  Ohristian  aspires,  and  the  saint  successfully  Btrives. 
This  progress  is  very  admissible,  and  we  catmot  insist  too 
strenuously  on  it,  or  have  too  much  of  it. 

But  in  tiie  first  cycle,  that  of  creation,  there  is  no  progress 
by  the  agency  of  the  progressing  subject  admissible,  be- 
cause God  is  sole  creator,  and  creates  by  himself  alone;  and 
this  alike  whether  we  speak  of  the  natural  creation  or  of 
the  supernatural.  Creation  ad  extra,  or  placing  existences 
in  space  and  time,  may  or  may  not  bo  progressive,  according 
to  the  will  of  the  Creator;  all  we  mean  to  deny  is,  that  it  is 
progressive  in  any  sense  by  the  agency,  will,  or  concurrence 
of  the  creature.  In  the  first  cycle  God  is  sole  actor,  for  the 
action  of  second  causes  in  all  cases,  in  so  far  as  the  action 
of  second  causes,  is  in  the  second  cycle,  or  return  to  God  as 
final  cause.  Their  action  never  reacts  and  completes  them- 
selves physically,  nor  can  it  ever  create  any  substance  or 
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entity.  God  himself  creates  all  things  from  nothing  by  the 
sole  energy  of  his  word,  and  each  after  its  kind,  with  a 
specific  and  determinate  natare,  unalterable  physically,  ex- 
cept by  his  own  will  and  omnipotence.  Thus  is  it  in  the 
first  cycle  of  the  natural  order.  It  is  the  same  in  the  first 
cycle  of  the  snpernatural  order,  <i8  really  and  as  truly  a 
creation  as  the  natural  order  itself.  Gratia  est  omnvno 
gratia.  We  can  do  nothing  of  ourselves  \jo  merit  grace,  for 
all  merit  is  of  grace.  All  in  this  order  that  pertains  to  the 
first  cycle  is  the  pare  creation  or  free  gift  of  God,  without 
any  merit,  effort,  or  activity  of  ours;  hence  Pelagianism  and 
semi-Pelagianism  are  heresies.  In  the  second  cycle  we  of 
course  are  active,  and  to  merit  must  concur  actively  by 
grace  with  grace  ;  but  in  creating,  procuring,  conferring,  or 
infusing  the  grace,  we  have  no  part  or  lot.  Determining 
what  shall  be  revealed,  what  shall  be  taught  and  believed  as 
Christian  doctrine,  and  revealing  and  teacning  it,  pertains  ex- 
clusively to  the  first  cycle,  and  therefore  to  God  alone.  Con- 
sequently the  development  or  gradual  formation  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  by  the  activity  of  the  human  mind,  or  believ- 
ing subject,  cannot  bo  supposed.  Development  of  Christian 
doctrine  there  undoubtedly  has  been,  and  if  the  Gospel  were 

Provisional,  if  it  looked  to  a  more  perfect  religion,  as  the 
LW  looked  to  Christ,  we  would  add,  development  there  may 
be.  The  whole  Christian  doctrine  was  revealed  in  substance 
to  our  first  parents,  but  nobody  pretends  that  it  was  revealed 
to  them  as  fully  and  as  explicitly  as  it  is  possessed  by  us. 
But  the  development,  explication,  or  completion  oi  the 
primitive  revelation  has  not  been  effected  by  the  agency  of 
the  human  mind,  snpernaturally  assisted  or  unassisted,  but 
by  inspiration,  by  divine  revelation  through  prophets  and 
apostles,  that  is,  by  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  first 
cycle.  What  is  to  be  denied  is  not  the  progressiveness  of 
past  revelation  by  divine  agency,  but  the  devclopnaent  and 
growth  of  doctrine  by  the  mental  or  moral  action  of  the 
faithful. 

Here  was  the  radical  error  of  the  distinguished  author  of 
the  Es%8ay  on  t/ie  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine^  an 
ingenious  work,  indicating  severe  intellectual  labor,  rare 
speculative  powers,  extensive  erudition,  and  much  honest 
endeavor,  but  which  undeniably  transports  human  activity 
into  the  first  cycle,  the  peculiar  province  of  God,  and  makes 
man  joint  creator  with  the  Holy  Ghost  of  Christian  doctrine. 
It  should  excite  no  surprise  that  the  learned  author  fell  into 
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this  error  at  the  time  of  writing  his  essay,  for  he  was  not 
then  even  a  Catholic,  and,  as  he  himself  confesses,  '^his  eyes 
were  dim,  and  he  could  bnt  employ  reason  in  the  things  of 
faith."  He  was  led  intojiis  error  by  the  false  philosophy 
of  tlie  age,  which  assei1;s  that  the  mind  apprehends  truth 
only  under  subjective  forms,  and  by  his  Protestantism,  which 
misapprehends  the  real  cliaracter  of  those  new  definitions 
and  further  explications  of  the  faith  opposed  by  the  church 
to  novel  heresies  and  errors  as  they  arise.  Confounding  the 
simple  belief  of  the  trutli  with  the  intellectual  process  of 
comprehending  it,  he  fell  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  tiiat 
heresy  has  always  an  honest  origin,  that  it  always  springs 
from  the  necessary  and  laudable  effort  of  the  mind,  an  effort 
which  every  true  believer  must  make,  to  ascertain  and  com- 
prehend the  truth,  and  that  it  always  presupposes  the  faith 
on  the  point  it  contradicts  was  previously  unknown  to  the 
pastors  of  the  church, — a  sad  mistake,  for  the  church  lias 
never  hesitated  as  to  the  faith  to  be  opposed  to  the  novel 
heresy,  which  proves  that  slie  knew  it  prior  to  the  heresy, 
and  the  heresy  never  originates  in  ignorance  of  the  faith  or 
in  an  honest  endeavor  to  ascertain  it,  but  in  the  desire  to 
establish  a  favorite  theory,  or  to  follow  one'«  own  private 
judgment.  If  Dr.  Newman,  now  that  he  knows  something 
of  Catholic  theology,  and  can  take  St.  Thomas  for  his  guide, 
were  to  review  the  fathers,  he  would  probably  find  that  the 
theory  he  has  adopted  to  reconcile  their  teachings  with  the 
actual  faith  of  the  church,  or  to  explain  what  he  regards  as 
their  discrepancies  and  variati^s  or  doctrine,  is  as  unneces- 
sary as  it  is  liistorically,  philosophically,  and  theologically  false 
and  inadmissible ;  and  were  he  to  reexamine  his  theory  itself 
he  would  find,  we  doubt  not,  that  he  has  throughout,  uncon- 
sciously, mistaken  development  and  growth  of  heresy  for 
development  and  growth  of  Christian  doctrine.  In  the 
sense  o^  further  explications  or  new  definitions  of  the 
faith  explieitl}'  held  from  the  beginning  by  the  church, 
though  not  by  every  individual  pastor,  c<?;?^ra  errores  inmir- 
gentes,  as  St.  Thomas  says,  development  is  certainly  to  be 
asserted  ;  but  in  the  sense  of  evolving  by  the  action  of  the 
faithful  new  articles,  dogmas,  or  propositions  of  faith,  un- 
known to  the  primitive  pastors  of  the  church,  and  not  pro- 
posed to  primitive  believers,  itcarmot  be  asserted,  especially 
on  the  ground  that  the  human  mind  can  ai)prehend  and  be- 
lieve truth  only  under  special  aspects,  and  as  it  subjects  it  to 
its  own  formative  process;  for  it  gives  to  the  mind  a  share 
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in  the  formation  of  Christian  doctrine.  It  is  as  to  doctrine 
precisely  what  semi-Pelagianisrn  is  as  to  merit;  for  it  assigns 
to  revelation,  the  divine  action,  in  the  formation  of  doctrine, 
tlie  precise  office  that  semi-Pelagianism  assigns  to  grace  in  the 
formation  of  Christian  character.  Semi-Pelagianism  devel- 
oped is  pure  Pelagianism,  and  pure  Pela2:ianism  developed 
is  pure  heathenism,  the  last  word  of  which  is  socialism. 

ifow,  it  is  precisely  progress  in  this  first  cycle  that  modern 
heathenism  asserts,  ana  the  real  error  of  the  age  is  in  attempt- 
ing to  do  God's  work,  and  in  neglecting  its  own.  The  more  ad- 
vanced portion  of  the  age,  they  who  best  represent  its  spirit, 
reject  the  supernatural  order  altogether,  and  assert  progress  in 
the  first  cycle  simply  of  the  natural ;  the  less  advanced  portion, 
who  wish  to  be  considered  as  remaining  within  the  pale  of 
Christendom,  admit  the  supernatural  order,  indeed,  but  they 
show  their  sympathy  with  the  age  by  asserting  that  God  cre- 
ates and  reveals  it  only  in  germ,  and  we  are  to  complete  it 
by  our  own  intelligence  and  virtue.  But  do  wo  know  what 
it  is  to  assert  progress  in  the  first  cycle?  It  implies,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  man,  in  part  at  least,  is  his  own  first  cause, 
the  joint  creator  of  himself,  and  this,  which  is  a  manifest  ab- 
suraity,  implies  that  God  is  not  our  sole  final  cause.  God  is 
our  sole  final  cause  only  in  tliat  he  is  our  sole  first  cause.  If 
he  is  not  our  sole  creator  we  are  not  bound  to  seek  him  as 
our  ultimate  end  in  all  things  and  at  all  times.  Thus,  to 
seek  him  is  to  render  unto  him  the  tribute  of  our  whole  be- 
ing as  his  due ;  but  we  cannot  so  render  unto  him  the  whole 
as  nis  due,  unless  he  has  created  the  whole.  What  we  have 
ourselves  created,  supposing  it  possible  for  us  to  create  some- 
thing, is  our  own,  and  we  owe  it  to  no  one.  We  may,  pro 
taniOj  live  for  ourselves,  and  therefore  are  not  bound,  as  our 
author  and  Christianity  assert,  to  live  for  God  alone.  '^  Man 
forms  his  personality,"  says  the  author, "  to  offer  it  to  God." 
This  has  a  pious  sound,  but  if  man  is  the  author  of  his  own 
personality,  in  whole  or  in  part,  he  does  not  owe  it  to  God, 
and  then  in  giving  it  to  God  he  offers  God  something  he  has 
not  received  from  God,  and  in  crowning  it  God  crowns,  not 
his  own  gifts  to  man,  but  man's  gifts  to  him.  This  is  not 
Catholic  ooctrine.  God  is  our  sole  final,  because  our  sole  first 
cause.  To  deny  that  he  is  our  sole  first  cause  is  to  deny  Cath- 
olic faith,  to  subvert  the  foundation  of  Christian  morals,  and 
to  assert  in  principle  the  very  heathenism  our  author  so 
bravely,  and  for  the  most  part  so  successfully  combats. 

The  author  is  correct  in  saying  that  idiots  do  not  become, 
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bat  simply  remain  such,  though  not  in  afflrming  the  same 
of  all  lunatics,  aliJnes,  for  men  of  intelligence  and  virtue 
have  been  known  to  become  insane.  It  is  not  true  to  say 
that  man  is  born  an  idiot,  without  any  of  the  faculties  of 
his  soul,  and  with  only  the  capacity  to  ac(juiro  them,  for 
idiots  are  precisely  those  who  are  born  without  that  capac- 
ity, in  the  only  sense  in  which  we  can  be  said  to  possess  it. 
It  is,  moreover,  a  grave  error  to  maintain  that  any  man  is 
born  without  liberty,  will,  memory,  reason,  or  any  of  the 
faculties  of  the  soul,  and  only  with  the  power  to  acquire 
them.  The  soul,  strictly  speaking,  does  not  and  cannot 
acquire  its  faculties,  for  they  are  it,  and  indistinguishable 
from  it.  Faculties  are  distinguishable  in  the  soul,  not  from 
the  soul.  They  are  not  accidental  to  the  soul,  but  essential, 
and  enter  into  its  very  substance  or  entity.  To  suppose  it 
in  potentia  to  any  one  of  them  is  to  suppose  it  in  potentia 
to  them  all ;  and  to  suppose  it  in  potentia  to  them  all  is  to 
suppose  it  to  be  itselr  in  potentia^  a  merely  possible  soul, 
without  any  actual  existence, — a  soul  which  God  indeed 
may  create  ad  extra  if  he  chooses,  but  which  he  has  not  as 
yet  so  created.  The  soul  may  be  in  potentia  to  acts,  but 
not  to  faculties. 

In  a  certain  sense  the  infant  is  no  doubt  the  germ  of  the 
man,  but  only  as  to  the  body,  not  as  to  the  soul,  which  is 
properly  the  man.  The  soul  is  born  with  all  its  faculties 
even  in  the  idiot,  and  is  no  subject  of  development  or 
growth,  for  it  is  a  simple,  immaterial  substance,  and  hence 
it  is  not  by  development  and  growth,  but  by  infused  grace, 
that  man  is  able  to  aspire  to  a  perfection  above  the  plane  on 
which  he  is  born.  In  passing  from  infancy  to  manhood  the 
soul  does  not  grow ;  only  the  bodily  organs  grow,  and  their 
development  and  growth  fall  within  the  second  cycle, 
not  the  first.  To  assume  that  the  soul  grows  because 
these  material  organs  grow,  is  to  confound  the  soul  with  the 
body,  and  to  assume  that  the  faculties  of  the  soul  are  simply 
bodily  developments,  which  is  rank  materialism.  The  soul, 
being  in  a  manner  inexplicable  to  us  united  to  a  body,  has 
no  ordinary  way  of  manifesting  itself  externally  except 
through  bodily  organs;  but  it  in  no  sense  depends  on  them 
for  its  faculties  or  intrinsic  power  to  operate.  Moreover, 
even  since  the  Creator  has  willed  to  perpetuate  the  race  by 
generation,  as  to  the  body,  rather  than  by  renewed  crea- 
tions', if  man  born  in  the  bosom  of  society  were  bom  only 
in  germ,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  race  began  as  a  mere 
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§erm,  and  that  the  law  which  governs  the  race  is  that  of 
evelopment  and  growth,  for  the  new-born  child  is  not  a 
new  mankind,  nor  a  renewal  of  mankind,  bnt  the  continua- 
tion of  the  race,  and  presupposes  the  race  already  existing 
in  its  maturity. 

The  author  cannot  maintain  that  man  is  born  without 
liberty  in  the  sense  of  free  will,  and  that  he  is  not  created, 
but  makes  himself,  a  responsible  being.  Free  will  is  esseur 
tial  to  man.  The  author  himself  terms  it  le  moiy  the  per- 
Sjnality,  and  therefore  it  is  the  last  complement  of  man's 
rational  nature,  without  which,  unless  supplied  by  the  divine 
personality,  as  in  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  that  nature 
has  no  subsistence.  Yet  man,  as  yet  insubsistent,  gives  to 
his  nature  its  last  complement!  Free  will  is  a  !;{«,  and 
therefore  an  esse ;  can  man  create  not  only  an  esae^  but  his 
own  esae^  or  rather  exiatentia  t  It  would  require,  we  appre- 
hend, somewhat  more  than  four  thousand  years  of  heathen- 
ism to  enable  him  to  do  that.  If  man  is  born  without  free 
will,  without  responsibility,  or  even  the  principle  of  respon- 
sibility, how  will  the  author  explain  original  sin,  and  the 
baptism  of  infants?  If  the  child  is  not  born  with  free 
will,  a  real  person,  he  is  born  simply  a  thing  or  an  animal. 
Can  a  mere  thing  or  a  mere  animal  be  born  a  sinner,  and  be 
the  proper  subject  of  baptism  ?  The  author  can  hardly  be 
aware  of  the  heretical  consequences  his  doctrine,  that  men 
are  born  idiots,  without  liberty,  will,  memory,  reason,  or 
any  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  necessarily  involves. 

There  is  something  unpleasant  to  us  in  the  doctrine  that 
heathenism  was  a  necessary  preparation  for  Christianity,  or 
that  Protestantism  is  a  useful  preparation  for  Catholicity. 
The  author  seems  to  us  to  lose  sight  in  his  theorizing  of  the 
salvation  of  individual  souls,  the  bearing  of  heathenism 
and  Protestantism  on  the  world  to  come,  and  thus  incurs 
the  very  guilt  he  charges  upon  the  age.  Those  false  and 
heretical  religions  are  fatal  to  the  souls  of  all  who  adhere  to 
them,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  us  compatible  with  what  we 
know  of  God,  that  he  should  make  it  necessary  for  genera- 
tions to  live  and  die  in  a  state  of  sin  and  damnation,  in 
order  to  prepare  the  way  for  succeeding  generations  to  live 
and  die  in  a  state  of  justice  and  salvation.  We  would 
respectfully  recommend  to  the  author's  meditation  the 
assertion  of  St.  Paul,  that  without  faith  it  is  impossible 
to  please  Ood,  and  the  Catholic  dogma,  which  so  many  in 
our  days  forget,  or  attempt  to  explain  away,  that  out  of  the 
church  no  one  shall  ever  be  saved. 
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Moreover,  the  author  mistakes  the  duration  of  heathen- 
ism as  the  prevailing  order  of  society.  He  speaks  of  it» 
having  endured  four  thousand  years  before  the  birtli  of  our 
Lord.  No  donbt  it  was  in  the  world  from  the  time  the 
serpent  seduced  Eve  in  the  garden,  but  it  was  formed  and 
carried  away  the  nations  not  till  about  the  time  of  the  call- 
ing of  Abraham.  The  primitive  patriarchal  religion  even 
in  the  time  of  Abraham  does  not  appear  to  have  been  gen- 
erally abandoned  by  the  nations,  and  idolatry  was  probably 
general  only  in  Chaldea.  Melchisedech,  king  of  Salem, 
worshipped  the  true  God.  So  did  Abimelech,  king  of  Ge- 
rar,  ana  so  also  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt.  But  let  this  pas8. 
Heathenism,  we  are  told,  prepared  the  way  for  Christianity 
by  constituting  human  liberty,  the  personality,  or  free  will ; 
but  this  cannot  be  true,  for  the  origin  of  heathenism  was 
precisely  in  the  abuse  of  free  will,  in  the  perverse  activity 
of  human  personality,  in  egotism  or  pride,  and  necessarily 
supposes  tne  personality  already  formed.  Protestantism 
agam  is,  the  author  says,  the  religion  of  personality,  yet,  with 
his  piermission,  not,  as  he  supposes,  the  religion  that  forms 
the  personality,  and  so  far  so  good,  and  failing  only  in  that 
it  does  not  offer  the  personality  to  God  after  having  formed 
it,  but  a  religion  that  spring  from  the  personality  substitut- 
ing itself  for  God.  It  is  shnply  apostasy  from  the  church, 
as  neathenism  was  from  the  primitive  or  patriarchal  relig- 
ion, that  is,  simply  heathenism  under  modem  conditions. 
It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  suppose  that  an  apostasy  from  the 
truth  is  a  preparation  for  the  truth.  Christianity  in  its  sub- 
stance is  older  than  heathenism,  and  has  come  down  to  us, 
not  through  the  line  of  the  gentiles,  as  the  author's  Saint- 
Simonian  friends  maintain,  but  through  the  patriarchs,  the 
synagogue,  and  the  Catholic  Church.  Protestantism  is  not 
the  dawn  of  Catholicity,  but  its  setting ;  and  if  it  retains 
some  rays  of  light,  tiiey  are  only  such  as  gild  the  evening 
clouds  after  the  sun  has  sunk  below  the  horizon.  Mistake 
not  the  evening  twiliglit,  which  soon  is  swallowed  up  in 
darkness,  for  the  morning  twilight  that  ushers  in  the  day. 
Catholicity  is  prior  to  Protestantism,  not  its  development. 
Truth  is  before  error ;  God  before  man  ;  orthodoxy  before 
heresy.  This  old  human  nature,  of  which  the  author  speaks, 
IB  undoubtedly  unable  to  bear  on  all  points  at  once  the  flood 
of  Catholic  truth  and  virtue,  but  who  asks  it  to  bear  it  1 
Nature  alone  assuredly  is  unequal  to  the  splendor  of  Cath- 
olic faith  or  the  sublimity  of  Cfatholic  virtue,  but  what  then  t 
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The  author  shonld  not  have  forgotten  that  Catholic  faith 
and  virtne  are  not  expected  without  grace,  that  sufficient 
grace  is  given  unto  every  man,  and  tliat,  thougii  we  can  do 
nothing  of  ourselves,  we  can  do  all  things  through  Christ 
strengtnening  us.  The  Catholic  never  reasons  well  when 
be  forgets  to  make  any  account  of  grace. 

We  cannot  accept  the  antlior's  doctrine  that  the  savage 
was  the  primitive  state  of  mankind.  It  is  not  historically 
true  that  men  were  first  hunters,  then  shepherds,  and  then 
agriculturists.  Cain,  the  first  bom  of  Adam,  was  an  ag- 
ncultnrist,  and  offered  in  sacrifice  the  first  fruits  of  the 
-eartii ;  Abel,  the  second  born,  was  a  shepherd  or  herdsman, 
and  offered  the  firstlings  of  his  flocks.  Some  suppose  La- 
mech  was  a  hunter,  but  the  first  hunter  distinctly  named  is 
Nimrod,  who  is  also  represented  as  a  great  builder  of  cities. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  theologians  that  men  did  not  eat  flesh 
till  God  gave  them  permission  to  do  so  after  the  flood. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Adam,  immediately  after  his  ex- 
pulsion from  the  garden,  or  that  Noah  and  his  family,  im- 
mediately after  the  deluge,  fell  into  the  savan^  state,  and  all 
the  monuments  of  antiquity  that  remain  tend  to  prove  the 
reverse.  Universal  tradition  ascribes  civilization  directly  to 
the  Divinity,  and  those  nations  that  have  in  process  of  time 
become  civilized  always  confess  to  havinci:  borrowed  their 
isivilization  from  nations  previously  civifized.  Thus  the 
Greeks  ascribe  theirs  to  Egyptian  and  Phenician  colonies. 
Nations  once  civilized  have  been  known  to  lapse  into  the 
barbarous  or  savage  state,  but  there  is  no  instance  on  record 
of  a  savage  tribe,  bv  its  spontaneous  efforts,  having  risen 
from  the  savage  to  tlie  civilized  state,  and  the  author  him- 
self maintains  that  the  savage  state  is  un progressive.  The 
aavage  is  the  degenerated,  not  the  primitive  man,  and  no 
more  the  inchoate  civilized  man  than  the  heretic  is  an  in- 
ishoate  believer. 

These  considerations  sufficiently  refute  the  doctrine  which 
appears  to  be  authorized  by  the  plain  and  natural  force  of 
li.  Saint- Bonnet's  language ;  but  we  are  free  to  confess  that 
it  is  not  impossible  but  that,  in  some  respects,  we  have 
drawn  a  meaning  from  his  language  which  he  does  not  him- 
self distinctly  intend.  Though  as  a  writer  he  is  vigorous, 
bold,  and  striking,  he  is  not  remarkably  clear,  precise,  or 
«xact.  He  writes  as  if  he  held  logical  precision  and  tech- 
nical exactness  in  lofty  disdain ;  and  he  appears  to  aim  at 
moving  the  heart  through  the  imagination  still  more  than 
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through  the  understanding.  His  words  are  familiar,  and  hiB 
sentences  for  the  most  part  simply  constmcted,  but  what  he 
really  means  by  them  we  are  often  at  a  loss  to  determine. 
He  is  a  disciple  of  the  modem  romantic  school,  and,  like 
Ch&teanbriand,  sacrifices  at  times  distinctness  of  thought 
and  exactness  of  doctrine  to  aesthetic  eflFect.  The  church  in 
the  catechism  is  always  clear,  distinct,  exact,  and  precise  in 
expression,  and  in  reading  the  brilliant  pages  of  the  author 
of  Lea  Martyrs  and  Le  Genie  du  Christianisme*  we  often 
wish  that  he  had  taken  the  pains  to  learn  it.  His  errors, 
though  never  springing  from  his  heart,  are  but  poorly 
atoned  for  by  the  charms  of  his  style  and  the  fervor  of  his 
sentiments.  We  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  prefer  ortho- 
doxy to  highly  excited  sensibility,  felicitous  phrases,  or 
happily  turned  periods.  In  his  own  mind,  in  his  own  under- 
standing of  his  words,  it  is  not  impossible,  after  all,  that  our 
author  is,  for  the  most  part,  defensible.  The  chief  errors  we 
seem  to  find  in  his  pages  grow  out  of  his  neglect  to  distin- 
guish the  meaning  of  his  terms,  and  to  distribute  his  asser- 
tions according  to  tlieir  respective  categories.  He  osoally 
says  what  he  means,  but  we  suspect  lie  does  not  always 
mean  what  he  says.  He  expresses  his  meaning,  but  at  the 
same  time  something  more,  or  something  else. 

The  author  certainly  uses  the  word  liberty  in  the  sense  of 
free  will,  le  moiy  personality,  the  principle  of  moral  respon- 
sibleness,  and  just  as  certainly  uses  it  for  the  perfection 
which  is  acquired  by  the  right  exercise  of  free  will,  and 
that  too  without  in  the  least  distinguishing  the  one  sense 
from  the  other.  In  the  sense  of  free  will,  liberty  is  the  per- 
son, entera  into  the  essential  definition  of  man,  and  pertains 
to  him  in  the  first  cycle,  or  to  his  physical  natura  To  say 
that  liberty  in  this  sense  is  acquired,  or  that  in  this  sense 
man  is  born  without  liberty,  is  false,  and  involves  all  the 
difficnlties  we  have  indicated.  But  to  say  that  liberty,  as  the 
exercise  of  free  will,  as  sanctity,  as  "the  liberty  of  the  sons 
of  God,"  of  which  the  blessed  apostle  speaks,  is  acquired,  or 
that  in  this  sense  man  is  horn  without  it,  is  perfectly  true, 
for  he  is  born  a  sinner,  and  not  even  with  the  capacity  to 
acquire  it  without  grace.  The  author  confounds  the  two 
senses  and  reasons  as  if  the  two  were  one  and  the  same 
sense,  and  hence  asserts  the  error  along  with  the  truth. 

Man,  the  author  says,  is  born  neither  free  nor  perfect, 
but  simply  with  the  capacity  to  become  so,  and  if  he  were 
born  free  and  perfect  tlie  60ci;ilists  would  be  right.     The 
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question  as  to  freedom  we  have  jnst  disposed  ^of.  As  to 
being  bom  perfect,  we  must  distingnish.  In  the  first  cycle, 
in  his  physical  nature,  in  his  essential  qualities  or  attributes, 
man  is  most  certainly  bom  perfect,  that  is,  perfect  in  his 
kind,  perfect  man,  though  not,  of  coui^se,  perfect  God ;  that 
is,  again,  he  is  born  with  the  full  comnlement  of  his  nature 
as  pure  nature ;  but  in  the  second  cycle,  in  the  moral  order, 
he  is  not  born  perfect,  for  he  is  bom  a  sinner  under  the 
dominion  of  Satan,  as  the  church  teaches  expressly  in  her 
councils,  and  in  exorcisin^^  and  baptizing  the  new-born  in- 
fant. The  author  confounds  these  two  senses,  and  so  asserts 
the  error  with  the  truth,  and  fails  to  negative,  except  in 
part,  the  doctrine  of  the  socialists.  The  error  of  the  social- 
ists is  not  in  asserting  that  man  is  bom  perfect  as  to  the  first 
cycle,  for  that  they  do  not  assert ;  but  in  asserting  that  he 
is  bom  perfect  as  to  the  second  cycle,  that  is,  witnout  sin, 
pure,  holy,  in  no  need  of  pardon  or  redemption.  The 
author  contradicts  them  in  this  last  doctrine,  it  is  true,  but 
agrees  with  them  in  the  former,  which,  if  possible,  is  the 
more  fatal  error  of  the  two. 

The  author  makes  an  analogous  mistake  in  regard  to  all 
our  faculties.  He  uniformly  confounds  the  faculty  in  the 
first  cycle  with  the  faculty  in  the  second ;  that  is,  the  faculty 
as  it  enters  into  the  essential  definition  of  man  with  its 
exercise,  or  the  perfection  attainable  by  its  exercise.  Man 
is  bom,  he  says,  witliont  liberty,  will,  memory,  reason,  or 
any  of  the  faculties  of  his  soul.  Ood  has  given  him  only 
the  capacity  to  acquire  them ;  and  men  possess  them  only  in 
the  degree  in  which  they  acquire  them ;  and  hence  the 
inequality  which  exists  among  men  in  society  comes  from.the 
fact  that  they  have  not  all  acquired  them  equally.  Hence 
the  origin  of  ranks  and  social  inequalities.  They  express 
the  varying  degrees  in  which  indiviauals  have  acquired  their 
faculties.  Here  is  a  truth  and  a  falsehood.  As  they  enter 
into  his  essential  definition,  man  is  not  bom  withont  his 
faculties ;  as  thev  mean  simply  the  perfection  acquired  by 
their  exercise,  of  course  he  is  born  witliout  them,  and  pos- 
sesses them  only  in  the  degree  in  which  he  acauires  them. 
But  whether  social  ranks  and  distinctions  are  always  in  the 
ratio  of  virtue  is  another  question,  to  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  return  before  we  close. 

What  we  regard  as  the  author's  errors  originate  mainly  in 
this  confusion  of  thought,  this  confounding  of  faculty  with 
the  perfection  attainaole  by  it,  of  the  actor  with  the  act, 
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being  with  doing ;  bnt  it  is  only  simple  justice  to  him  to 
say,  that,  though  he  fails  to  distinguish  the  truth  from  the 
falsehood  in  his  expressions,  and  even  in  his  reasonings,  the 
truth  is  that  which  is  uppermost  in  his  mind.  When  he 
tells  us  man  is  born  an  idiot,  without  any  of  his  faculties,  it 
is  only  fair  to  presume  that  it  is  faculty  in  the  sense  of  the 
perfection  that  comes  from  its  ei^ercise  that  ho  chiefly 
intends.  When  he  says  that  man  makes  himself,  his  real 
though  not  distinctly  stated  meaning  h,  that  man  makes 
himself  morally,  which,  though  rather  commonplace,  is 
strictly  true,  for  a  man's  morality  or  virtue  is  always  his 
own  act.  This  is  true,  notwithstanding  his  moral  perfection 
of  himself  is  not  possible  without  grace  moving,  assisting, 
and  elevating  him,  because  the  grace  by  which  he  perfects 
himself  is  in  the  first  cycle,  and  is  not  his  act,  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  his  act,  and  only  physically  completes  him,  so  to 
speak,  as  an  actor  under  God's  gracious  providence.  If  a 
man  makes  himself  morally,  that  is  develops  and  completes 
himself  in  the  second  cycle,  he  must  make  morally,  as  to  the 
same  cycle, whatever  enters  into  him  as  its  necessary  c  mdition. 
Thus,  thougli  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  creating,  procuring, 
conferring,  or  infusing  grace,  yet,  to  obtain  the  perfection 
that  is  by  it,  he  must  by  it  concur  voluntarily  with  it,  and 
by  this  concurrence  make  it  his,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
the  perfection  that  is  by  it  his  perfection.  So  of  the  globe 
and  all  the  things  pertaining  to  it,  necessary  to  his  perfec- 
tion ;  he  must  himself  morally  make  and  appropriate  them. 
Hence  man  makes  both  himself  and  the  soil  of  the  globe  he 
inhabits ;  that  is,  in  order  to  attain  to  tlie  end  for  which 
God  has  made  him,  man  must  make  a  right  use  of  his  free 
will,  both  in  regard  to  himself  and  to  aU  not  himself,  and 
can  no  more  become  perfect  by  immorality  in  the  econom- 
ical or  industrial  ord!er,  than  in  any  other  department  of 
life,  which  is  undoubtedly  true.  Man  must  use,  and  not 
abuse,  both  liis  faculties  and  the  world. 

Keeping  in  mind  these  distinctions,  we  may  proceed  to  a 
more  particular  analysis  of  the  volume  before  us.  The  work 
is  directed  against  the  revolutionists,  socialists,  liberalists, 
and  communists  of  the  day.  It  is  divided  into  three  books, 
the  tirst  on  Capital,  the  second  on  Order,  the  third  on  Aris- 
tocracy, and  it  is  designed  to  show  that  the  economical, 
social,  and  political  doctrines  approved  by  the  age,  and  con- 
tended for  by  the  classes  namea,  if  reduced  to  practice,  must 
result  in  the  destruction  of  all  virtue,  all  capital,  all  govern- 
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ment,  all  society,  and  of  man  himself,  save  as  a  mere  savage. 
It  undertakes  to  do  this  by  showing  the  conditions  of  capi- 
tal or  property,  its  relation  to  individual  virtue  and  the  con- 
stitution of  families,  the  relation  of  families  to  the  aristoc- 
racy and  social  order,  and  the  relation  of  aristocracy  to  gov- 
ernment, to  the  constitution,  preservation,  and  progress  of 
society,  or  the  continued  increase  of  capital  and  virtue. 
Capital  founds  man,  the  freeman  as  distinguished  from  the 
slave,  man  founds  the  family,  fnuiilies  found  the  aristocracy, 
and  the  aristocracy  found  and  direct  societv,  while  capital 
itself  is  foimded  by  virtue,  and  virtue  by  religion.  To  de- 
stroy religion  is  to  destroy  virtue,  to  destroy  virtue  is  to 
destroy  capital,  to  destroy  capital  is  to  destroy  liberty  or  the 
freeman,  to  destroy  the  freeman  is  to  destroy  families,  to 
destroy  families  is  to  destroy  the  aristocracy,  to  destroy  the 
aristocracy  is  to  destroy  government,  and  to  destroy  govern- 
ment is  to  destroy  society,  and  to  destro/society  is  to  drive 
men  back  to  the  savage  state.  The  labor  of  tne  author  is 
to  show  that  all  these  elements  act  and  react  on  and  produce 
one  another,  and  that  civilization  is  only  the  result  of  their 
mutual  action  and  reaction,  and  can  be  produced,  preserved, 
or  restored  only  by  the  presence  and  concurrence  of  them 
all.  Consequently,  to  attack  religion,  virtue,  capital,  indi- 
vidual freedom,  family,  aristocracy,  or  authority,  is  to  attack 
civilization,  nay,  man  himself. 

The  author  starts  with  the  important  assertion,  that  the 
radical  error  of  the  age,  under  an  economical  as  well  as  a 
theological  point  of  view,  is  the  assuihption  that  man  is  here 
simply  to  enjoy,  that  the  end  of  production  is  the  satisfae- 
tion  of  his  desires,  and  therefore  that  in  all  his  efforts  and 
arrangements  he  is  to  consult  the  greatest  possible  consump- 
tion. Man  is  not  placed  in  this  world  to  satisfy  his  wants, 
but  to  grow, — morally, — by  the  efforts  they  awaken  in  his 
soul.  The  end  of  production  is  not  consumption,  but  moral 
growth,  the  establishment  of  man  in  his  liberty,  his  individ- 
ual independence,  and  the  development  and  completion  of 
his  moral  faculties.  In  consequence  of  the  fall,  man  has 
now  to  make  this  independence  for  himself,  and  he  makes 
it  by  virtue  of  capital.  But  such  is  the  disorder  of  his 
nature  that  to  acquire  capital  without  effort,  or  to  possess  it 
without  labor,  is  morally  destructive.  Wealth  acquired  by 
idleness  or  robbery  only  corrupte  him,  while  wealth  acquired 
by  labor  renders  him  moral.  Hence,  as  God  has  made  capi- 
tal necessary  to  the  production  and  maintenance  of  liberty 
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or  manhood,  he  has  made  labor  necessary  to  the  prodnf^tion 
of  capital ;  and  therefore  has  placed  in  man  hunger,  thirst, 
and  other  wants,  for  the  purpose  of  forcings  him  to  labor. 

Capital  is  not,  as  Jews  ana  merchants  formerly  imagined, 
a  surplnsage  of  coin  laid  by,  bnt  what  man  has  proauced 
over  and  above  what  he  has  consumed,  and  consists  in  the 
soil  he  has  created  and  fertilized,  his  dwelling-houses,  bams, 
out-houses,  fixtiires,  ijtensils,  implements  of  agriculture, 
mechanics'  shops  and  tools,  provisions,  clothing,  mills,  roads, 
governments,  laws,  institutions,  manners,  customs,  habits, 
education,  instruction,  &e.  Capital  is  the  product  of  labor, 
and  labor  decomposed  is  sorrow  and  liberty.  Sorrow  or  pain, 
d(ml€u/r^  excites  liberty  or  activity,  and  man  labors  or  works, 
and  produces. 

Man  has  had  to  produce  all  by  his  own  labor, — ^himself 
and  the  very  soil  of  the  globe,  'f  be  world  when  he  received 
it  from  his  Maker  was,  under  the  economical  point  of  view, 
empty  and  void,  barren  sand  or  naked  rock.  Its  soil  was 
not  yet  created,  its  surface  was  not  yet  clothed  with  verdure, 
for  the  rains  had  not  descended  to  water  it,  since  as  yet 
there  was  no  man  to  till  it.  Man  had  not  only  to  make 
himself  a  freeman,  bnt  the  very  soil  of  the  globe,  without 
which  he  could  neither  make  himself  nor  even  subsist 
True,  his  Creator  came  to  his  aid,  made  him  certain  tempo- 
rary  advances,  placed  him  in  the  East  in  a  warm  climate, 
under  a  clement  sky,  on  a  fertile  oasis,  where  he  could  live 
with  scanty  clothing,  and  on  the  spontaneous  productions  of 
the  earth.  But  this  was  only  a  provisional  oraer,  and  in  no 
sense  the  law  by  which  man  was  to  subsist  on  this  globe. 
These  advances  were  only  temporary  loans  to  liberty,  indis- 
pensable in  the  first  instance,  but  to  be  redeemed  or  with- 
drawn in  proportion  as  man  acquires  his  liberty,  and  becomes 
able  to  stand  by  himself  and  subsist  on  his  own  products,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  considered  in  determining  the  great 
economical  law  by  which  capital  is  created,  and  liberty  con- 
stituted. '^En  dehors  de  rabsolu  il  y  a  la  liberty.  Bien 
Su'elle  ait  eu  commencement,  elle  repose  sur  la  grande  loi; 
faut  au'elle  soit  par  elle-mfeme.  Sa  premiere  mise  de 
fonds  Ini  est  retiree  tons  les  jours,  afin  que  son  moi  lui  soit 

Eropre,"  We  are  therefore  to  proceed  as  if  no  advances  had 
een  made,  and  to  consider  the  law  to  be  precisely  what  it 
would  have  been,  if  man  had  really  been  east  a  mere  germ 
of  a  man  upon  the  barren  sand  or  naked  rock,  and  left  to 
create  the  soil,  and  complete  himself  by  his  own  efforts,  or 
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the  efforts  to  which  his  inherent  wants  impel  him.  With- 
out these  wants  he  would  not  labor ;  without  labor  he  could 
neither  grow  nor  subsist.  But  if  he  wastes  his  faculties  as 
fast  as  he  develops  them,  consumes  as  fast  as  he  produces, 
he  creates  no  capital ;  for  capital  is  the  excess  of  production 
over  consumption.  Hence  the  conditions  of  capital  are 
want, — ^sorrow  or  pain,  douleur, — liberty,  and  abstinence; 
that  is,  labor  in  producing,  and  moderation  in  consuming. 

Man  is  naturally  averse  to  this  moderation.  He  is  nat> 
urally  inclined  to  produce  only  to  satisfy  his  wants,  and — 
as  his  wants  always  more  than  keep  pace  with  his  means  of 
satisfying  them — ^to  consume  all  he  produces.  To  practise 
this  moderation  therefore  demands  an  effort  against  nature, 
the  virtue  of  self-denial,  not  possible  without  religion.  Be- 
ligion  is  indispensably  necessary  to  produce  this  virtue  of 
moderation,  and  it  produces  it  by  teaching  us  that  the  end 
of  production  is  not  consumption,  is  not  to  satisfy  wants,  but 
to  prepare  man  for  the  future  life,  to  form  his  personality 
that  he  may  offer  it  to  Ood.  Hence,  in  the  last  analysis,  re- 
ligion is  the  essential  basis  of  capital,  and  through  it  of  lib- 
erty, family,  aristocracy,  government,  order,  and  society. 
As  religion  depends  on  the  church,  the  clergy  are  the  real 
producers  of  capital ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  modern 
world,  while  it  listened  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  had  aug- 
mented its  capital  fivefold  over  that  of  the  ancient  world, 
and  has  found  it  diminishing  in  proportion  as  it  has  ceased 
to  respect  them,  abandoned  the  cJiurch  and  her  maxims,  and 
returned  to  heathenism.  So  great  has  been  this  diminution 
of  capital  in  the  principal  European  nations  during  the  last 
century  and  a  half,  that  they  are,  unless  they  immediately 
retrace  their  steps,  on  the  eve  of  being  forced  to  reestablish 
slavery,  the  resort  of  antiquity  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
capital.  . 

Man  constitutes  his  liberty,  and  therefore  his  virtue,  only 
by  the  creation  of  capital,  and  in  proportion  as  he  creates  it. 
Capital,  as  the  indispensable  condition  and  as  the  product  of 
liberty  and  virtue,  is  always  in  proportion  to  merit.  It  is 
acquired  by  individuals  in  various  degrees,  according  to  their 
respective  degrees  of  merit.  Hence  in  society  we  find  a  dis- 
tinction of  ranks,  such  as  people,  burghers,  nobles,  saints, 
and  the  several  ranks  express  tiie  various  degrees  in  which 
capital,  and  therefore  personality,  liberty,  and  virtue,  have 
been  acquired.  Every  rank  is  the  expression  of  the  degree 
of  merit  acquired  by  its  members.     The  superior  ranks  owe 
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their  superior  rank  to  their  superior  merit  The  aristocracy 
of  a  nation  are  its  merit,  its  capital,  its  virtue,  its  religion, 
and  the  more  numerous  and  powerful  they  are,  and  the 
liigher  they  are  elevated  above  the  people,  the  more  wealthy, 
virtuous,  and  meritorious  is  the  nation.  A  nation  that  can 
no  longer  produce  an  aristocracy,  or  that  has  lost  its  aristoc- 
racy, whether  by  democratic  revolution  or  bv  their  adopting 
the  manners  and  sentiments  of  the  people,  has  ceased  to  be 
progressive,  has  become  a  spendthrift,  is  obliged  to  live  on 
Its  capital,  its  past  savings,  which  mnst  be  soon  exhausted, 
and,  if  left  to  itself,  cannot  fail  to  lapse  jnto  the  barbarooaor 
savage  state. 

The  aristocracy,  the  superior  classes,  are  the  saved  prod- 
ucts, the  hoardings  of  a  nation.  In  like  manner  as  capital 
is  indispensable  co  production,  they  are  indispensable  to 
national  progress.  They  are  literally  the  capital  of  the  na- 
tion, at  once  the  producers  and  the  product  of  its  virtue. 
A  nation  without  an  aristocracy  can  no  more  be  productive, 
than  labor  can  be  productive  without  capital.  lieligion 
founds  virtue,  virtue  founds  the  aristocracy,  the  aristocracy 
founds  capital,  and  througli  it  society,  and  society  founds 
man,  or  is  the  essential  condition  of  man's  development  and 
completion  of  himself.     This  is  the  order. 

The  people  of  themselves  found  nothing ;  they  have  never 
constituted  and  never  can  constitute  society,  because  thev 
are  precisely  those  whose  liberty  or  virtue  is  least  devel- 
oped, and  who  are  nearest  the  infancy  of  the  race,  the  least 
advanced  from  the  savage  state.  To  turn  towards  them,  as 
is  the  fashion  of  the  day,  to  find  the  institutors  or  restorers 
of  society,  is  to  turn  towards  brute  matter.  The  present 
deplorable  condition  of  the  European  nations  springs  from 
the  vices  and  faults  of  the  aristoci*acy,  who  have  abandoned 
their  order  in  adopting  the  manners  and  sentiments  of  the 
people,  or,  in  a  word,  have  ceased  to  be  aristocrats,  and  made 
themselves  people^  or  at  best  mere  burghers  or  comtnons. 
The  question  as  to  social  restoration,  especially  as^o  the  res- 
toration of  French  society,  turns  entirely  on  the  fact  whether 
the  aristocracy  have  still  remaining  capital  and  virtue  enough 
to  resume  and  perform  the  proper  othces  of  their  order,  and 
as  to  France  in  particular,  whether  the  hourgeoisie^  who  by 
the  revolution  oi  1781)  wrested  power  from  the  hands  of  the 
old  noblesse^  are  able  to  take  their  place,  and  discharge  the 
proper  functions  of  a  true  aristocrac^y.  If  so,  European  so- 
ciety will  be  restored ;  if  not,  the  great  European  nations 
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mnst  fall  into  the  condition  of  savages,  or  of  the  barbarons 
tribes  that  now  roam  over  the  sites  of  the  once  renowned  em- 
pires of  the  old  Asiatic  world. 

This  is  a  brief  and  a  very  unsatisfactory  analysis  of  M. 
Saint-Bonnet's  work,  and  can  give  no  adequate  conception 
of  its  valne  to  one  who  has  not  read  the  volame  itseli,  the 
great  merit  of  which  consists  in  its  details,  in  its  treatment 
of  particular  or  special  questions,  rather  than  in  its  general 
theory  ;  but  we  have  given  as  faithfal  and  as  fnll  an  analy- 
sis as  our  time  and  space  have  permitted.  To  our  appre- 
hension there  is  much  and  important  truth  in  the  volume, 
but  also  much  error,  growing  out  of  what  is  to  us  a  painful 
confusion  of  thought,  a  careless  blending  together  of  dis- 
tinct categories.  We  agree  entirely  with  the  author  as  to 
the  essential  elements  and  conditions  of  society ;  but  as  to 
the  production  or  evolution  of  these  elements  and  condi- 
tions, if  we  understand  him,  we  must  differ  from  him.  Is 
the  author  treating  of  the  historical  origin  and  constitution 
of  society,  or  of  its  mere  logical  origin  and  constitution? 
Is  he  describing  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  several  social 
elements  in  society  regarded  as  already  constituted  and  in 
operation  ;  or  is  he  pomting  out  how  in  the  historical  order 
these  elements  have  been  successively  developed  from  orig- 
inal germs,  and  combined  into  a  civilized  society?  We 
confess  we  are  unable  to  say  which  he  is  really  doing,  and 
he  seems  to  us  to  do  sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  tiie 
other,  without  noting  that  both  are  not  one  and  the  same. 
As  we  understand  the  author,  he  is  obliged  throughout  to 
obtain  the  cause  either  from  the  effect  or  in  producing  it. 
He  assumes  that  man  starts  as  a  mere  germ,  to  be  completed 
by  self -development,  and  yet  he  makes  completely  developed 
manhood  the  essential  condition  of  that  self-development. 
Man  is  virtually  cast  a  mere  germ  upon  the  barren  sand  or 
naked  rock,  and  compelled  to  make  nimself  and  the  soil  of 
the  globe  by  which  he  subsists  and  makes  himself.  Man, 
the  author  tells  us,  makes  the  soil,  the  soil  makes  the  cli- 
mate, the  climate  makes  the  blood,  the  blood  makes  the 
man,  and  thus  man  makes  himself.  But  how  make  the  soil 
before  he  himself  is  made  ?  How  get  the  effect  before  the 
cause,  or  convert  it  into  the  cause  of  itself?  Capital  is 
given  always  as  the  essential  condition  of  religion  and  vir- 
tue, and  yet  it  is  declared  to  be  the  product  of  religion  and 
virtue.  Savages  remain  savages  because  they  have  no  cap- 
itaL     They  cannot  cease  to  be  savages  without  capital, 
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and  cannot  acquire  capital  without  ceasing  to  be  savages. 
The  human  race  began  in  tlie  savage  state,  and  the  people, 
or  lowest  class,  in  civilized  communities,  are  those  who 
remain  in  that  state  or  who  have  advanced  but  a  step  beyond 
it.  The  aristocracy  have  been  produced  by  an  advance 
beyond  it,  and  yet  no  advance  beyond  it  is  possible  without 
the  aristocracy,  but  by  their  aid.  We  do  not  see  how  the 
author  has  contrived  to  get  his  aristocracy,  or  the  human 
race  out  of  the  savage  state. 

The  necessity  of  the  aristocracy — ^we  use  the  word  in  a 
good  sense — we  cheerfully  concede;  that  they  raise  the 
people,  not  the  people  themselves,  and  found,  preserve,  and 
govern  society,  we  nold  to  be  indubitable.  Society  without 
an  aristocracy,  without  diversities  of  ranks  and  conditions, 
is  absolutely  inconceivable,  and  what  your  mad  European 
and  some  American  democrats  propose  as  society,  const!- 
tnted  after  tlieir  principles  of  Itosrty,  equality^  fratemity, 
is  only  the  negation  of  all  society.  i3ut  we  are  unable  to 
reconcile  this  with  the  author's  doctrine  that  mankind  began 
in  the  savage  state,  that  the  aristocracy  have  been  evolved 
by  man's  labors  at  self-development,  and  that  the  premiire 
nUse  de  fonds  of  libei*ty  is  to  be  regarded  only  in  the  light 
of  temporary  loans,  to  be  daily  withdrawn  as  man's  per- 
sonality is  formed.  Holding  with  the  author  in  th^  former 
doctrine,  we  are  obliged  to  dissent  from  him  in  the  latter. 
We  are  obliged  to  hold  that  the  adult  is  prior  to  the  infant, 
the  aristocracy  to  the  people,  civilized  society  to  the  savage 
state;  and  that  the  aavances  made  by  the  Greater  in  the 
beginning  are  to  be  regarded  not  afi  temporary  loans  simply, 
to  enable  the  race  to  start,  but  as  a  permanent  grant  of  cap- 
ital to  the  race  ;  and  therefore,  that  the  economical  law  ib 
not  that  of  the  creation  from  nothing,  but  the  preservation 
and  right  emplovment  of  capital.  Consequently,  when 
individuals  or  nations  have  exhausted  their  portion  of  the 
original  capital,  or  advances  made  by  the  Creator,  their  only 
resource  is  in  those  who  have  retained  th^ir  portion,  and 
properly  emploved  it.  Tiiis  capital,  in  so  ntr  as  essen- 
tial to  individual  virtue  and  social  well-being,  was  originally 
invested  with  the  priesthood  as  its  trustees,  who  were  thuB 
constituted  from  the  beginning  the  true  and  only  real  aris- 
tocracy, the  first  fathers,  institutors,  and  directors  of  the 
people,  or  of  society. 

No  doubt,  M.  Samt-Bonnet  concedes  the  fact  of  the  prim- 
itive advances,  but,  if  we  understand  him,  they  are  to  be 
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regarded  bs  merely  accidental,  and  the  law  which  governs 
the  race  is  that  of  6elf-evolation  and,  Bclf-snbsistence.  He 
seems  to  snppose,  because  individaals  bom  in  the  bosom  of 
society  have  a  progress  and  ^row  from  infancy  to  manhood, 
we  mast,  in  considering  the  law  of  civilization,  assume  that 
the  race  itself  began  originally  in  infancy,  and  has  had  an  anal- 
agons  progress  or  growth.  Tlie  race,  indeed,  exists  not  without 
individuals,  but  yet  it  exists,  the  author's  conceptualism  to  the 
contrary  notwitlistanding ;  but  abstracted  from  individuals 
it  has  no  destiny.  It  returns  to  God  as  final  cause,  but  only 
in  individuals ;  conseouently,  only  individuals  have,  or  can 
have,  any  progress.  The  physical  conditions  of  this  prog- 
ress pertain  solely  to  the  fii*8t  cycle,  and  must  therefore  be 
given  outright  by  the  Creator ;  for  man  creates  only  mor- 
ally, that  is,  by  the  physical  aid  of  the  essential  conditions 
of  progress  morally  concurs  with  them.  These  conditions, 
nnaer  the  present  point  of  view,  are  expressed  by  the  word 
society.  Individuals  can  be  born  only  m  society,  and  it  is 
only  in  society  that  they  can  subsist,  grow,  and  accomph'sh 
their  destiny.  Consequently,  society,  and  whatever  is  essen- 
tial to  it  must  be  instituted  and  exist  before  the  race  can 
begin  to  propagate  and  continue  itself  by  the  generation  of 
individuals,  or  oy  the  production  of  man  in  germ,  as  M. 
Saint-Bonnet  considers  the  infant.  Man  as  the  race  must 
therefora  have  been  man  before  he  was  a  child,  and  the  race, 
that  is,  mankind  on  this  globe,  must  be  conceived  as  com- 
mencing, not  in  infancy,  out  in  adult  age,  in  complete  and 
vigorous  manhood,  as  we  know  from  faith  was  the  fact. 
GtKl  created  our  first  parents  not  babies,  not  savages,  but 
full  grown,  and  gave  them  to  start  with  all  that  is  essential 
to  the  institution  and  conservation  of  the  highest  civilized 
society.  Thus  we  must  always  proceed  on  the  principle 
that  man  started,  not  from  the  lowest,  but  from  the  highest 
level  of  human  society,  and  with  the  means  of  raising 
individuals,  as  successively  born,  to  the  same  level.  The 
aristocracy  which  founds  society,  civilization,  elevates  the 
people,  and  renders  virtue  possible  and  actual,  was  given 
in  the  beginning,  was  originally  in  Adam,  and  during  the 
whole  continuance  of  the  primitive  or  patriarchal  order,  in 
the  patriarch,  in  the  paterfamiliaa^  who  was  both  priest 
and  king. 

In  process  of  time  the  priest  and  the  king  have  been  dis- 
engaged from  the  paterjFamiliaaj  and  separated  into  a  sac- 
erdotal class  and  a  royal  class.     The  king  has  gradually 
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become  tlie  king  and  nobilitj,  the  secular  prince  and  the 
secolar  aristocracy ;  but  the  clergy,  tlie  king,  and  nobility 
were  all  in  Adam,  and  whatever  virtue  or  capital  they  rep- 
resent is  only  the  virtue  or  capital  with  which  mankind 
started  in  him.  The  aristocracy  have  always  subsisted  in 
the  race,  and  never  been  evolved  from  the  people,  or  ob- 
tained as  the  result  of  the  growth  or  progress  of  individu- 
als. They  subsist  always  in  society,  engaged  or  disengaged, 
as  its  essential  elements,  and  no  society  is  conceivable  with- 
out them,  any  more  than  an  individual  man  is  conceivable 
without  reason  and  free  will.  The  moral  progress  of  man 
is  not  in  creating  them,  is  not  in  becoming  them,  but  iu 
submission  and  obedience  to  the  principles  they  embody  and 
the  laws  they  administer.  Consequently,  though  the  aris- 
tocracy have  been  disengaged  and  become  in  some  respects 
distinct  classes  in  society,  we  are  not  to  consider  them  the 
product  of  acquired  virtue,  and  must  still  assume  them  as 
existing  and  in  full  vigor  at  the  moment  God  placed  the 
human  race  on  this  globe ;  and  therefore  we  must  take  as 
our  point  of  departure  society  constituted,  civilization  or 
social  perfection  realized,  or  placed  by  God  in  advance. 

We  thus,  when  we  retison  of  the  human  race  or  of  soci- 
ety, place  tiie  point  of  perfection  in  the  beginning,  not  in 
the  end,  in  God's  work,  not  in  man's.  For  individuals  in  a 
moral  sense  we  ))lace  tlie  point  of  perfection  in  the  end,  and 
regard  it  as  the  product  of  individual  effort  under  the  social 
conditions  which  God  has  provided.  Hence  we  do  not  fall 
under  the  necessity  of  supposing  self-production,  which  is 
inconceivable;  that  man  makes  the  aristocracy,  the  aristoc- 
racy makes  society,  and  society  makes  the  man.  The  aris- 
tocracy, in  our  sense  of  the  word,  subsist  from  the  begin- 
ning, therefore  from  the  beginning  society  exists,  is  consti- 
tuted ;  and  therefore  from  the  beginning  there  subsist  all 
the  necessary  conditions  of  individual  growth,  all  the  con- 
ditions necessary  for  the  individual  to  fullil  his  destiny, 
that  is,  return  to  God  as  his  final  cause.  We  have  nothing 
to  do  with  founding  society,  or  founding  an  aristocracy  to 
found  it.     God  ims  done  all  that  for  us. 

M.  Saint- Bonnet  holds  that  S)cial  ranks  and  distinctions 
as  they  actually  exist  are  determined  by  virtue  or  merit,  and 
simply  mark  the  several  degrees  of  moral  progress  made  by 
the  members  of  society.  He  recognizes  four  different  ranks, 
the  people,  burghers  or  commons,  nobles,  and  saints.  The 
people  are  the  lowest,  the  poorest,  the  least  virtuous,  those 
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who  have  advanced  least  in  forming  their  manhood,  and  re- 
main nearest  infancy  or  the  savage  state.  The  burghers,  la 
bourgeoisie^  are  those  who  liave  risen  a  degree  above  the 
people,  the  nobles  those  who  have  risen  a  degree  above  the 
burghers,  and  saints  are  those  who  rise  above  the  nobles, 
those  who  have  reached  the  goal,  attained  to  perfect  man- 
hood. Every  individual,  in  nis  own  person  or  that  of  his 
family,  must  pass  successively  through  these  several  degrees 
in  order  to  become  a  saintj  must  be  successively  people, 
bui^her,  noble,  and  then  saint ;  for  he  can  be  a  saint  only 
by  these  successive  purifications  of  his  blood.  Sometimes 
a  rare  individual  goes  in  his  own  person  through  all  these 
successive  purifications,  and  from  one  of  the  people  becomes 
a  saint;  more  ordinarily,  however,  a  man  of  the  people  be- 
comes, by  his  virtue,  accumulation  of  capital,  and  the  puri- 
fication of  his  blood,  a  burgher,  and  founds  a  respectable 
burgher  family;  in  process  of  time,  a  member  of  this 
burgher  family  by  a  similar  process  raises  himself  to  the 
class  of  nobles,  and  founds  a  noble  family;  after  some  gen- 
erations, perhaps,  a  member  of  this  noble  family  in  the  same 
way  rises  to  be  a  saint,  and  it  may  be  to  found  a  family  of 
saints.     SaiDtB  aro  generally  from  tlie  ranks  of  the  nobility. 

This  is  too  fanciful  for  our  taste.  In  our  mode  of  con- 
sidering social  ranks,  the  lowest  are  not  those  who  have  not 
yet  risen  to  manhood,  but  those  who  have  fallen  below  it, 
and  the  highest  lu-e  not  those  who  have  acquired,  but  those 
who  retained,  their  original  rank  of  freemen.  The  aristoc- 
racy may  be  replenished  or  recruited  by  individuals  from 
the  people,  but,  as  a  social  order  or  class,  they  are  never  to 
be  regarded  as  a  people  developed  and  completed,  any  more 
than  believers  are  to  be  regarded  as  heretics  developed  and 
completed,  or  Catholicity  as  the  development  and  comple- 
tion of  Protestantism. 

Moreover,  we  are  not  prepared  to  concede  that  the  true 
aristocracy  owe  their  rank  either  to  their  blood  or  to  their 
personal  merit.  We  are  too  much  of  a  republican  to  be- 
lieve that  Qod  has  created  two  races  of  men,  one  noble  and 
the  other  ignoble,  and  men  themselves  cannot  create  races. 
The  most  subtile  chemical  analysis  can  detect  no  difference 
between  the  blood  of  the  noble  and  that  of  the  people.  M. 
Saint-Bonnet  himself  places,  very  properly,  the  clergy  at 
the  head  of  the  aristocracy,  and  calls  them  the  first  or  chief 
aristocracy ;  and  the  clergy,  under  Christianity,  are  taken 
indiscriminately  from  all  classes  of  society,  and  it  is  fair  to 
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presume  that,  if  blood  were  a  matter  of  importance,  the 
church  would  make  it  a  condition  in  candidates  for  holy  or- 
ders. Our  Lord  selected  his  apostles,  not  from  the  highest, 
but  the  lowest  class  of  their  countrymen,  poor  fishermen 
and  despised  publicans.  It  does  not  appear  that  St.  Peter 
was  distinguished  for  his  blood,  nor  is  tlie  aristocracy,  the 
aristocracy  that  founds  and  directs  society  we  mean,  always 
such  in  consequence  of  personal  mefit.  It  is  an  aristocracy 
of  office,  position,  education,  science,  and  manners,  an  aris- 
tocracy which  does  not  make  itself,  but  which  God  medi- 
ately or  immediately  institutes  for  religioua  moral,  .and  so- 
cial purposes.  The  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  does  not  de- 
pena  on  the  personal  merit  of  the  minister.  Aristocracy  is 
an  office,  a  trust,  and  they  who  hold  it  are  responsible  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  discharge  its  duties.  This  is  cer- 
tainly true  of  the  clergy,  and  was  originally  true  of  the  sec- 
ular nobility,  and  the  great  and  deplorable  fall  of  modern 
society  was  effected  when  the  title  oecame  expressive  of  a 
social  rank  without  an  official  rank  or  corresponding  employ- 
ment. The  feudal  nobility  was  not  a  mere  titular  nobility, 
and  Enscland  shows  some  relic  of  her  old  Catholic  wisdom 
in  restricting  the  title  of  noble  to  the  members  of  her  house 
of  peers.  The  author  either  takes  blood  and  merit  in  an 
unauthorized  sense,  or  else  he  pushes  his  theory  to  a  ridicu- 
lous extreme.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  clergy,  the  only  real 
aristocracy,  are  in  personal  merit  infinitely  superior  to  any 
other  class  of  society,  but  some  of  them  have  not  led  very 
edifying  lives,  and  tlieir  efficiency  in  respect  to  civilization, 
as  in  respect  to  salvation,  is  in  their  office,  in  the  doctrine, 
the  sacraments,  the  discipline  of  which  they  are  the  minis- 
ters, not  in  their  personal  virtue. 

The  author  attnbutes  the  savafi:e  state  to  the  lack  of  capi- 
tal, and  the  lack  of  capital  to  the  lack  of  security.  Tne 
savage  has  no  security  that  if  he  sows  he  shall  reap, — ^and 
therefore  sows  not  and  fails  to  make  the  soil,  the  soil  fails 
to  make  the  climate,  the  climate  fails  to  make  the  blood, 
and  so  he  himself  remains  unmade.  But  savages  have 
among  them  all  the  social  ranks  and  distinctions  ordinarily 
found  in  civilized  communities.  Our  American  Indians 
have  their  priestly,  their  royal,  and  their  noble  families. 
How  happens  it  that  their  aristocracy  do  not  establish  this 
security,  lound  society,  and  raise  their  people  to  a  civilized 
state  ?  Nay,  this  very  lack  of  security  is  exaggerated.  The 
depredations  of  one  tribe  upon  another  are  not  more  com- 
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mon  than  the  depredations  of  one  state  upon  another 
among  modern  civilized  states,  and  there  are  few  civilized 
commnnities  now  to  be  found  in  which  internal  police,  ac- 
cording to  the  Indian  sense,  is  better  maintained  than  in  the 
bosom  of  the  tribe  itself.  The  reason  is  obvious  enough 
why  onr  Indian  aristocracy  fail  to  establish  society.  It  is 
not  in  the  lack  of  capital,  unless  we  use  the  word  in  a  sense 
which  begs  the  whoie  question,  not  in  the  lack  of  security, 
nor  yet  in  the  lack  of  blood ;  but  in  the  lack  of  the  true 
religion  and  the  orthodox  clergy,  the  only  civilizers.  Send 
the  Catholic  missionary  among  them,  let  him  preach  Christ 
crucified  to  them,  catechize  and  baptize  them,  and  feed  them 
with  the  bread  of  angels,  and  they  become  good  Christians, 
even  saints ;  and  that  too  in  the  first  generation,  without 
any  change  as  to  material  capital,  the  soil,  the  climate,  or 
the  blood.  Here  is  a  fact  that  suggests  to  us  a  strong  doubt 
as  to  M.  Saint-Bonnet's  theory  of  capital  and  blood.  The 
saint,  according  to  that  very  theory,  is  highest  in  the  social 
hierarchy,  and  the  mo:>t  penect  form  of  developed  manhood. 
Yet  here  is  your  poor  sava^,  by  faith  and  the  sacraments, 
with  no  other  change  than  they  imply,  becoming  a  saint, 
and  rising  to  the  topmost  round  of  civilization.  Many  a 
<^ngregation  of  savages,  converted  by  our  humble,  labori- 
ous, and  self-sacrificing  missionaries,  in  all  the  really  Chris- 
tian virtues  can  put  to  shame  not  a  few  of  your  European 
kings  and  nobles.  Yet  nothing  in  their  condition  that  comes 
properly  under  the  head  of  capital  has  been  clianged.  They 
live  mainly  by  fishing  and  hunting,  as  did  their  ancestors. 
The  early  Christians,  the  saints  and  martyrs,  who  by  their 
faith,  their  piety,  their  zeal,  their  charity,  and  their  heroic 
sufferings  conquered  pagan  Bome,  and  planted  the  cross  in 
trinmph  on  the  capital  of  the  world,  were  seldom  gathered 
from  the  secular  nobility  or  the  nominally  superior 
classes  of  society,  but  chiefly  from  slaves,  the  poor,  and  the 
ignoble.  "  For  you  see  your  vocation,  brethren,  that  not 
njany  are  wise  according  to  the  fiesh,  not  many  mighty,  not 
many  noble ;  but  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  hath  God 
chosen,  that  he  may  confound  the  wise ;  and  the  weak  things 
of  the  world  hath  God  chosen  that  he  may  confound  the 
strong ;  and  the  mean  things  of  the  world,  and  things  that 
are  contemptible,  hath  God  chosen,  and  things  that  are  not, 
that  he  might  destroy  the  thing:s  that  are ;  that  no  fiesh 
should  glory  in  his  sight.  But  from  him  are  ye  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who  is  made  to  us  wisdom  from  God,  and  justice,  and 
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8anctification,and  redemption,  that,  as  it  is  written,  He  that 
glorieth  may  glory  in  the  Lord."  This  was  trne  not  only  in 
the  be^tinning,  but  it  is  the  settled  order  of  God's  provi- 
dence in  advancing  his  kingdom  in  this  world.  He  chooser 
always  the  course  opposed  to  that  which  human  wisdom  ap- 
proves. The  blessed  apostle  makes  no  account  of  material 
capital ;  he  says  nothing  of  its  being  necessary,  in  order  to 
attain  to  sanctity,  that  man  should  make  the  soil,  the  soil  the 
climate,  the  climate  the  blood,  and  the  blood  the  saint. 
Capital  and  blood,  except  the  blood  of  Christ  that  deanseth 
from  all  sin,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  regarded  by  him  as 
of  any  importance  at  all,  in  the  process  of  making  saints. 
The  reason  probably  is,  that  sanctity  is  not  a  plant  of  nat- 
ural growth,  nor  a  product  of  natural  culture.  The  apostle 
always  places  it  in  the  supernatural  order  and  teaches  tnat  it 
is  from  God  through  Christ  Jesus,  who  is  made  to  us  wis- 
dom, and  justice,  and  sanctity,  and  redemption,  and  there- 
fore not  through  human  culture  and  development,  through 
man's  labor  in  making  the  soil,  the  soil  making  the  climate, 
the  climate  making  the  blood,  and  the  blooa  making  die 
saint.  This  process  of  making  saints  the  apostle  certainly 
does  not  recognize,  no  doubt  because  he  received  no  notice 
of  it  in  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  probably  a  re- 
cent development. 

The  author  tells  us  that,  notwithstanding  the  apostolio  la- 
bors of  St.  Francis  Xavier  and  others  in  India,  Japan,  and 
China,  Christianity  could  not  take  root  there,  and  the  holy 
missionaries  failed  entirelv  to  establish  there  a  Christian 
civilization,  and  because  the  blood  of  those  old  effete  na- 
tions would  not  I)ear  it.  He  thinks  that  those  nations  can 
be  converted  and  made  Christian  nations  only  by  carrying 
there  the  European,  and  perhaps  the  French  flesh,  which 
has  for  eighteen  centuries  been  nourished  by  the  ^fieah  of 
Christ. 

"Le  chriBtianisme  n'entrera  viyant  au  Japon  et  fdlleara*  que  lonque 
des  masees  de  chrltiens  vivants  iront  porter  leur  sang  dans  let  Teioes 
fipuis^es  de  ces  peuples.  II  n'a  M  doDn6  ft  la  morale  de  commencer  det 
races  que  chez  nous,  Io!n  du  soleil,  loin  de  toutes  les  avances  faites  par 
la  nature  auz  premiers  humains.  Ddsormais  la  race  c^r6brale,  a  fait 
trop  de  progrSs  pour  qu'on  puisse  racbeler  un  peuple  &  notro  dcgr6  sans 
le  faire  communier  &  notre  chair.  Ma1gr6  ses  efforts,  sa  vie,  sa  saintet6, 
son  martyre,  Saint  Fran^ois-Xavier  n*a  pu  laisser  une  civilisation  chr6- 
tienneau  Japon.  Par  des  revolutions  peu  pr^vues,  cette  chair  humaine,  i 
laquelle  la  chair  du  Christ  sert  de  levalndepuisdix-huit  sidles,  ira  porter 
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vm  ferment  de  vie  dans  la  chair  esclave  des  enfaots  de  Sem  et  de  Cham. 
Et  d'aillears,  ai  TOrient  edt  pris  le  premier  1e  chriatianisme,  o*e6t  M  lo 
chriatianisme  rdveur  avant  d'etre  le  christianisme  pratique  des  peuplea 
oocidentauz.  L*amour  s'y  fClt  formd  avant  la  personality ;  le  sol  hu- 
main  n*y  edt  pas  re9u  an  assez  prof ond  labourage  ;  il  n'aurait  pu  f ournir 
lasdveau  monde  europ^n,comme  il  estappel^  main  tenant  A  Ten  reoe- 
Toir.  Saint  Pierre  fut  6tabli  avant  Saint  Jean,  bien  que  ce  dernier  soit, 
aussi,  oelui  que  mon  ftme  prefdre." 

It  iBtrae  the  author  cites  in  this  passage  M.  Enfantin,  late 
«overeign  pontiff  of  the  Saint-Simonian  religion  ;  but  he  cites 
him  in  a  manner  which  proves  that  lie  adopts  it,  and  adopts 
it  as  showing  the  reason  why  Christianity  has  not  maintained 
its  ground  in  the  East,  and  why  the  oriental  nations  still  re- 
'main  out  of  the  pale  of  Christian  civilization. 

M.Saint-Bonnet  contends  that  the  order  of  Providence  is, 
that  in  this  world  all  should  be  distributed  according  to 
merit,  and  that  men  are  people,  burghers,  nobles,  saints,  and 
nations  are  savage,  barbarous,  civilized.  Christian,  most 
Christian,  according  to  their  several  degrees  of  merit.  As 
merit  proceeds  from  the  will,  from  the  activity  of  man,  God 
is  obliged  in  the  order  of  facts  to  follow  man,  and  therefore 
Christianity  cannot  precede  or  go  before  man's  merit 
What  the  author  really  means  bv  this  is  to  us  uncertain  ;  but 
certainly,  as  he  not  seldom  applies  his  principle  that  all  is 
according  to  merit,  that  principle  is  one  which  as  a  Catholic 
he  cannot  hold ;  for  it  is  rank  Pelagianism,  the  dominant 
heresy  of  the  age.  A  man  does  not  become  a  saint  because 
he  merits  to  be  a  saint.  Did  not  St.  Paul  say,  "  By  grace  I 
am  what  I  am  "  ?  Is  grace  of  merit  ?  Is  not  grace  always 
gratuitous,  even  by  the  very  force  of  the  word  ?  Man  prior 
to  grace  cannot  merit  grace,  nor  even  prepare  himself  for 
it.  The  beginning  and  end  of  his  sanctitv  are  of  pure 
grace.  Even  hj  keeping  the  precepts  of  t&e  natural  law 
man  does  not  positively  dispose  himself  for  grace ;  he  only 
removes  the  obstacles  which  actual  sins  interpose  to  its  oper- 
ation. The  author  in  his  brilliant  theorizing  seems  to  us  to 
forget  this  important  Catholic  doctrine.  Bv  making  all  ae- 
>pend  on  merit,  instead  of  the  free  grace  or  God,  by  repre- 
senting man  as  making  the  soil,  the  soil  the  climate,  the  cli- 
mate tne  blood,  and  the  blood  the  saint,  he  gives  man  the 
right  to  glory  in  himself,  whereas  the  apostle  allows  him 
to  glory  only  in  the  Lord.  The  author,  too,  we  suspect,  is 
a  little  carnal  in  his  views  of  the  influence  of  the  sacred 
body  of  our  Lord  received  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament.     We 
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ara  not  aware  that  it  works  a  revolution  in  the  blood  or  flesh 
of  the  race.  Its  inflaence  we  had  supposed  was  spiritual, 
not  carnal.  The  old  Adam  remains  even  in  the  saint,  as 
long  as  he  lives,  and  the  child  of  saintly  parents  is  bom  a 
child  of  wrath  as  well  as  the  child  of  infidels,  and  in  admin- 
istering baptism  to  either  the  church  observes  the  same  rites 
and  cereuionie&  The  Christian  transmits  no  Christian  vir- 
tue with  his  flesh.  Now,  as  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord, 
every  one  of  us  must  say,  '^I  was  conceived  in  iniquity,  and 
in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me."  The  Christian  graces 
and  virtues  are  personal,  and  affect  solely  the  personal  char- 
acter; they  do  not  enter  into  human  nature,  and  become  the 
natural  inheritance  of  the  race.  The  Son  of  God  assumed 
human  nature  in  individuo^  not  in  specie^  and  he  was  not^ 
and  is  not  converted  into  flesh;  he  only  took  human  nature 
up  to  himself.  The  author  seems  also  not  to  remember  that 
the  virtues  by  which,  according  to  him,  wealth  is  accumu- 
lated, are  not  Christian  virtues,  and  have  no  necessary  con* 
nection  with  Christian  sanctity.  Sanctity  is  not  in  their  or- 
der, and  they,  or  any  of  the  secular  virtues,  are  never  its 
germs.  The  author  could  not  fall  into  a  graver  mistake 
than  to  suppose  that  the  saint  is  the  natural  development  or 
complement  of  what  he  calls  people. 

Slavery,  in  the  ancient  world,  the  author  says,  was  a  sort 
of  forced  Christianity,  and  justifiable  because  necessary  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  capital,  to  break  down  human  pride, 
and  to  produce  the  Christian  virtues  of  patience  and  resig- 
nation. But  where  is  the  justice  in  reducing  one  portion 
of  mankind  to  slavery  that  the  other  portion  may  be  free  t 
Why  is  it  necessary  that  a  freeman  should  consume  more  in 
proportion  to  what  he  produces  than  a  slave  ?  If  it  is  not, 
there  was  no  necessity  of  slavery  to  supply  the  lack  of  cap- 
ital, and  it  was  no  real  substitute  for  capital.  Did  slavery 
tend  to  humble  or  to  exalt  the  pride  oi  the  slave-holders! 
Were  the  forced  virtues  of  patience  and  resignation  Chris- 
tian virtues?  If  they  were,  and  slavery  is  favorable  to 
their  growth,  why  does  the  author  represent  it  as  one  of  the 
chief  glories  of  the  church  that  she  has  abolished  slavery 
througiiont  the  European  world  ?  St.  Augustine  teaches  us 
that  slavery  pertains  to  the  penal  providence  of  God,  orig- 
inates in  sin,  and  may  serve,  like  all  the  sufferings  of  this 
life,  as  a  salutary  penance,  if  properly  submitted  to. 

Labor,  says  the  author,  is  not  for  wants,  but  wants  are  for 
labor,  and  labor  is  to  prevent  wealth  from  being  a  great 
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evil.  Bnt  what  ie  wealth  for,  if  not  for  wants  t  Wealth 
acquired  by  idleness  or  robbery,  that  is,  without  labor,  al- 
ways corrupts.  How,  then,  does  the  author  defend  heredi- 
tary wealth  against  the  socialists,  since  wealth  inherited  is 
not  acquired  by  the  labor  of  him  who  inherits  it  ?  Wealth 
acquired  by  immoral  means,  no  doubt,  proves  that  corrup- 
tion already  exists,  and  with  just  as  little  doubt  it  tends  to 
extend  or  increase  corruption  ;  but  is  it  true,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  wealth  acquired  by  labor  always  tends  to  make 
the  possessor  moral  {  If  so,  the  Chinese,  the  Scotch,  the 
English,  and  the  Anglo-Americans  should  be  the  most 
moral  people  on  the  globe,  instead  of  being,  as  they  are,  the 
most  immoral,  if  we  speak,  as  the  author  must  be  under- 
stood to  speak,  of  Christian  morality.  In  fact,  labor  for  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  sensuality, 
or  for  its  own  sake,  as  the  miser  accumulates  it,  is  itself  im- 
moral, and  repugnant  to  Christian  sanctity.  liibor  in  itself 
considered  is  neither  moral  nor  immoral.  It  is  a  punish- 
ment imposed  upon  the  human  race,  and,  like  all  punish- 
ments in  our  probationary  state,  may  or  mav  not  have  a 
moral  effect,  according  to  the  temper  in  whicli  it  is  borne, 
and  the  end  to  which  it  is  directed  bv  the  will  of  him  who 
bears  it.  As  a  general  rule,  wealth,  nowever  acquired,  is  a 
temptation  and  a  snare. 

But  we  are  exhausting  our  space,  and  most  likely  the 
patience  of  our  readers.  We  do  not  regard  our  author  as 
a  profound  or  an  exact  theologian,  but  we  do  think  him  an 
able  political  economist,  and  wise  and  just  in  his  political 
views  and  observations.  His  practical  remarks  on  our  cur- 
rent politics  deserve  the  highest  praise,  and  we  are  really 
grateful  to  him  for  having  demonstrated  in  an  unanswer- 
able manner,  that  all  labor  bestowed  on  the  fabrication  of 
luxuries  adds  nothing  to  capital,  but  really  diminishes  it, 
and  thereby  demonstrating  that  our  modern  industrial  and 
commercial  system,  so  mucii  applauded,  tends  to  impoverish 
instead  of  enriching  the  nations  that  have  adopted  it.  Here, 
and  in  most  of  the  special  questions  he  treats,  the  author 
shows  extensive  knowledge,  rare  sagacity,  and  just  thought, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  errors  m  a  theoretical  point  of 
view,  give  to  his  work  in  the  actual  state  of  things  a  very 
great  practical  value.  We  hope  to  return  to  his  views  of 
some  of  these  special  questions  hereafter ;  for  we  would  not 
have  our  readers  infer  that  we  hold  either  the  author  or  his 
labors  in  light  esteem,  because  we  have  found  in  his  volume 
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some  things  to  censure.  He  lias  bravely  combated  the  mod- 
ern enemies  of  society,  he  has  exposea  most  satisfactorily 
the  fallacies  of  the  socialists,  and  vindicated  the  absolute 
importance  of  the  church  as  the  first  and  only  source  of 
civilization,  order,  and  society.  If  he  has  erred,  it  has  not 
been  with  malice ;  the  sincerity  of  his  faith  is  unquestion- 
able, and  his  heart  is  in  the  right  place. 

The  errors  we  have  indicated  may  be  traced  to  the  same 
causes  which  came  so  very  near  leading  the  excellent 
Balmes  astray,  which  make  us  tremble  for  Padre  Ventura, 
which  engulfed  the  brilliant  La  Mennais,  and  have  stranded 
the  proud  and  philosophic  Gioberti.  They  come,  when 
they  come  honestly,  as  in  the  case  of  our  author,  from  the 
attempt  to  combat  the  enemies  of  religion  and  society  with 
their  own  weapons,  or  rather  from  the  habit  of  considering 
Catholicity  in  its  relation  to  society  and  civilization,  instead 
of  considering  it  in  its  relation  to  the  supernatural  destiny 
of  man,  or  the  salvation  of  the  individual  soul.  We  are, 
perhaps,  in  danger  of  falling  ourselves  into  the  very  heresy 
we  are  combating.  Our  religion  is  just  now  opposed  in  the 
name  of  man,  of  liberty,  of  society,  of  the  earthly  well-being 
of  mankind,  as  our  blessed  Lord  himself  was  by  the  old  car- 
nal Jews,  who  rejected  him,  and  crucified  him  between  two 
thieves,  because  he  came  as  a  spiritual  prince,  to  save  men's 
souls,  not  as  a  temporal  prince,  to  found  an  earthly  king- 
dom and  secure  prosperity  to  his  followers.  We  meet  them 
on  their  own  ground.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the 
church  has  founded  modern  civilization,  and  has  been  the 
source  of  all  the  real  well-being  of  modern  nations.  We 
hasten  to  bring  forward  and  prove  this  fact,  and  having 
done  so,  we  say  to  her  enemies.  Therefore  return  to  the 
church,  and  love  and  obey  her  as  your  mother.  M.  Saint- 
Bonnet  sees — what  is  most  true — that  there  is  no  good  for 
us  even  in  this  life,  unless  we  live  for  God  and  heaven,  and 
he  adds.  Therefore  live  for  God  and  heaven,  not  reflecting 
that,  if  therefore  we  live  for  God  and  heaven,  we  do  not 
live  for  them,  t^ut  for  this  life  alone,  and  are  still  carnal 
Jews  expecting  a  temporal  Messiah  and  an  earthly  paradise. 
The  church  secures  us  the  real  goods  of  this  life  precisely 
because  she  does  not  propose  them,  because  she  makes  no 
account  of  them,  and  subdues  in  our  hearts  the  desire  to 

Eossess  them ;  precisely  because  she  proposes  only  Qod  and 
eaven,  concentrates  our  affections  on  another  life,  and  en- 
tirely absorbs  us  in  the  great  work  of  saving  our  souls,  of 
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making  our  calling  and  election  sure.  Ood  and  heayen  are 
gained  by  being  sought;  earth,  bj  being  rejected,  despised, 
tfaropled  on. 

We  seek  the  reason  of  the  lapse  of  nations  once  Catholic 
into  heresy,  infidelity,  barbarism,  in  extrinsic  causes,  now  in 
this  civil  or  ecclesiastical  policy,  now  in  that  particular  na- 
tional vice  or  corruption  ;  and  we  seek  to  win  them  back  to 
their  duty  and  to  salvation  by  a  variety  of  extrinsic  motives, 
addressed  to  the  dominant  tendencies  of  the  age.  All  this 
is  natural,  but  we  suspect  not  altogether  as  wise  and  as  pru- 
dent in  Ood^s  eyes  as  in  our  own.  When  individuals  or 
nations  break  away  from  the  church,  the  reason  is,  that  the 
natural  pride  of  the  human  heart  and  the  love  of  the  world 
have  gained  dominion  over  them,  and  in  most,  if  not  in  all, 

Erecisely  in  consequence  of  temporal  prosperity.  ''The 
eloved  grew  fat  and  kicked.  He  grew  fat,  and  thick,  and 
gross ;  he  forsook  God  who  made  him,  and  departed  from 
God,  his  sovereign."  And  we  can  recall  them  to  faith  only 
in  proportion  as  they  are  humbled;  and  we  can  make  them 
feel  that  they  have  souls,  souls  exposed  to  eternal  damnation, 
and  which  cannot  be  saved  out  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  world  is  bad,  but  not,  after  all,  so  bad  as  in  the  days  of 
8t.  Paul ;  and  yet  he  went  forth  to  correct  it,  not  with  speech 
of  man's  wisdom,  not  with  svstems  of  political  economy,  nor 
human  philosophies,  nor  with  long  arguments  to  prove  the 
adaptation  of  the  church  to  tlie  earthly  wants  of  society ;  but 
with  the  word  of  Grod,  as  the  humble  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
resolved  to  know  nothing,  in  the  midc^t  of  the  corrupt  and 
abandoned  world,  but  ''Christ  and  irim  crucified.'^  The 
germ  of  all  the  evil  that  afflicts  individuals  and  nations  is  in 
the  individual  human  heart,  is  born  with  us,  and  loses  not 
its  vitality  of  death  so  long  as  we  remain  in  the  flesh.  It  is 
only  by  Catholic  faith,  sacraments,  and  discipline  that  it  can 
be  repressed  or  prevented  from  sprouting  forth  and  bearing 
its  poisonous  fruit ;  and  these,  by  repressing  it  in  the  in- 
dividual heart,  and  generating  in  the  same  heart  the  dis- 
positions and  virtues  requisite  to  eternal  salvation,  do  all 
Uiat  can  be  done  to  remove  even  national  evils,  and  secure 
temporal  well-bein^.  Here  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  they  after  all  who  confine  themselves  solely  to 
the  eternal  destiny  of  the  individual,  without  once  thinking 
of  the  bearing  of  their  labors  on  this  world,  are  under  God 
the  true  founders  of  nations,  promoters  of  social  order,  and 
reformers  of  society.  God's  ways  are  not  ours,  but  it  is  only 
we  follow  his  ways  that  we  can  succeed. 
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Works  written  to  show  the  civilizing  influences  of  Cath- 
olicity, its  absolute  necessity  as  the  founder  and  preserver 
of  society,  the  assertor  and  only  real  defender  oi  liberty, 
may  do  great  good  in  removing  prejudices,  and  the  various 
impediments  to  the  reception  of  the  truth  placed  in  its  way  by 
the  false  liberalism  and  mad  socialism  of  the  age.  And  so 
far  as  they  are  fitted  to  have  this  effect,  we  are  grateful  for 
them  ;  but  the  more  exclusively  even  such  works  are  written 
from  the  point  of  view,  not  of  an  earthly  destiny,  but  of  our 
supernatural  and  eternal  destiny,  which  after  all  in  hoc  pro- 
tndentia,  is  our  only  destiny,  the  more  really  serviceable  will 
they  prove.  The  fault  of  most  of  the  works  of  this  sort 
which  fall  under  our  notice  is,  that  they  consider  God  and 
heaven  from  the  human  point  of  view,  in  their  bearing  on 
man  and  society,  not  man  and  society  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Ood.  Their  authors  proceed  from  man,  society,  history, 
to  the  church,  not  from  the  church  to  these ;  that  is,  they 
start  with  man,  with  psychology,  and  not  with  the  catechism, 
and  really  seek  to  develop  the  church  from  man  and  society, 
instead  of  man  and  society  from  the  church ;  or  if  they  go 
not  BO  far  astray  as  this,  they  still  assign  to  man  an  earthly 
destiny,  distinct,  and  in  some  measure  separable,  from  his 
heavenly  destiny,  and  then  attempt  to  consider  the  church 
solely  in  her  relation  to  this  earthly  destiny, — Gioberti's 
grand  error  in  his  Del  PrimatOy — sometimes  under  the 
special  aspect  of  philosopliy,  sometimes  under  that  of  litera- 
ture and  art,  and  somctitncs  under  that  of  politics  and 
political  economy.  The  fate  of  La  Mennais,  Hermes,  and 
Gioberti,  not  to  say  of  Ilosmini  and  Ventura,  is  the  best 
evidence  we » can  ask  of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  this 
method  of  considering  our  holy  religion.  By  the  catechism, 
which,  as  we  learn  more,  becomes  more  precious  to  us,  and 
by  the  holy  Scriptures  properly  read  and  meditated  in  the 
light  of  the  catecliism,  we  are  placed  at  the  point  of  view,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  of  God  himself,  and  see  things,  as  far  as 
we  see  them  at  all,  as  God  sees  them,  as  they  are,  and  become 
able  to  judge  them  with  his  judgment.  Seen  and  judged 
according  to  divine  revelation,  we  can  represent  them  in 
their  true  light,  and  then  in  that  light  in  which  alone  their 
representation  becomes  effectual  for  good. 

God  has  placed  the  church  in  the  world  to  redeem  men 
from  sin,  and  elevate  them  to  himself.  Ue  has  placed  her 
here  as  the  divine  and  essential  element  in  society,  and  with- 
out her  no  true  society  is  practicable,  or  even  conceivable. 
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He  has  enriched  her  with  the  infinite  treasures  of  his  love 
and  his  wisdom.  In  the  patriarchal  form,  in  the  synagogue, 
or  as  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  she  subsists 
in  all  ages  and  nations,  and  is  in  each  the  divine  assistance 
requisite  to  enable  man  to  return  to  God  as  his  last  end,  to 
save  his  soul,  and  thus  fulfil  his  only  destiny.  In  her  is  the 
necessary  capital,  the  premiere  mise  defo7id^  of  liberty,  the 
blood  that  forms  the  true  aristocracy ;  nay,  the  true  aristoc- 
racy itself,  that  institutes,  preserves,  or  restores  society.  She 
through  her  clergy  can  preserve  the  old  civilized  state,  re- 
store tlie  state  when  fallen  into  the  condition  of  the  modem 
European  nations,  and  civilize  the  most  barbarous  and  savage 
tribes,  by  insisting,  and  beccmae  insisting^  only  on  the  things 
which  pertain  to  the  salvation  of  the  individual  soul,  if 
she  be  obeyed  and  her  instructions  followed.  If  individuals 
and  nations  submit  to  her,  and  according  to  her  instructions, 
seek  only  the  eternal  salvation  of  the  soul,  all  will  go  well 
with  them ;  if  they  will  not,  there  is  no  help,  there  is  no 
good  for  them ;  and  they  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  the 
greater  their  temporal  prosperity  the  deeper  will  be  their 
damnation.  Here  is  the  settled  order  of  God's  providence, 
let  men  wrangle,  fight,  dispute,  speculate,  reason,  as  thev 
will.  So  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  with  philosophical, 
political,  social,  or  economical  problems  as  such.  Let  us 
once  acquire  the  virtues  indispensable  to  salvation,  and  these 
problems  will  solve  themselves,  or  cease  to  need  solution. 
We  must  be  Christians,  not  heathens  or  carnal  Jews,  or  else 
there  is  no  good  for  us. 


HILDRETH'S  THEORY  OF  MORALS.* 

[From  Browntoo't  Qiuuierlj  ReTieir  for  July,  1844.] 

Whkn  an  author  tells  ns,  in  his  preface,  that  his  work  is 
written  in  strict  accordance  with  tne  inductive  method  of 
investigation,  we  are  sure,  if  his  work  concerns  religion  or 
morals,  that  he  is  either  about  to  disgust  us  with  his  non- 
sense, or  to  shock  us  with  his  blasphemy.  Mr.  Hildreth,  in 
this  brief  treatise  on  morals,  succeeds  in  doing  both.  Only 
tlie  rank  infidelity  of  his  doctrine,  and  his  blasphemous 
sneers  at  the  existence  of  God,  in  every  sense  in  wnich  his 
existence  is  distinguishable  from  that  of  nature,  and  at  all 
who  believe  in  Gk>d  and  rely  on  his  providence  and  grace, 
give  it  sufficient  character  to  render  one  pardonable  for  even 
taking  the  trouble  to  condemn  it.  It  is  an  exaggeration,  in 
morals,  of  what  Mr.  Parker's  ''  Discourse  on  Matters  per- 
taining to  Keligion  "  is  in  theology;  and,  without  the  grace 
to  confess  it,  is  as  absurd  as  Bentham's  Utility,  as  sceptical 
as  Hume,  and  as  positively  atheistic  as  D'  Holbach. 

Mr.  Hildreth  begins  his  work  by  condemning  all  those 
moralists  who  believe  in  the  eternal  distinction  between 
good  and  evil ;  and  by  assuming  that  all  our  knowledge  is 
confined  to  a  knowledge  of  our  own  constitution ;  that  we 
do  not,  and  cannot,  know  things  in  themselves,  but  merely 
what  they  appear  to  us ;  that  is  to  say,  we  can  know  only 
our  own  subjective  modes  and  affections.  And  after  having 
assumed  this,  he  has  the  consummate  impudence  to  talk  oi 
morals,  of  moral  distinctions,  of  justice  and  injustice,  of 
virtue  and  vice  I  "  The  constitution  of  our  own  nature,"  he 
tells  us,  ''not  the  absolute  constitution  of  things,  is  the 
proper  object  of  human  research ;  and  only  in  the  constitu- 
tion  of  man  can  we  find,  if  we  find  at  all,  the  origin  of 
human  opinions  and  actions."  So  all  in  the  life  of  man 
originates  in  man,  and  we  need  not  to  look  beyond  man 
himself,  for  the  explanation  of  his  history.  Man,  then,  must 
be  sufficient  for  himself ;  then,  so  far  as  concerns  himself, 

•  Theory  of  MoraU,  An  Inouiry  concerning  the  Law^  Moral  DMnfi- 
tions,  aiid  the  Variations  and  Contradietiont  of  Ethical  (Jode»,  By  Rich- 
ard Hildreth.    Bostoo :  1844. 
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in  the  place  of  God  1    With  all  this  for  his  point  of  depart- 
ure, it  is  easy  to  foresee,  our  author  must  ultimately  arrive 

— KOWHEBB. 

Let  the  matter  be  understood.  Mr.  Hildreth  promises  us 
a  Theory  of  Moba^i^s.  Morals  must  have  some  foundation  ; 
but  he  assigns  them  no  foundation,  or,  at  most,  only  such 
foundation  as  they  may  have  in  the  constitution  of  man  him- 
self. The  morals,  then,  of  which  he  can,  at  best,  give  tis  a 
theory,  whether  true  or  false,  are  not  morals  in  the  proper 
s^nse  of  the  term,  but  only  what  man,  as  he  now  is,  holds  to 
be  morals.  That  is,  he  gives  us  not  a  theory  of  morals,  but 
a  theory  of  men's  notfions  of  morals.  But  as  we  can  know 
nothing  beyond  ourselves,  the  truth  or  falsity  of  these  no- 
tions, objectively  considered,  we  can  never  know ;  therefore 
we  can  never  know  whether  what  we  call  moral  really  be 
moral  or  the  reverse. 

This  is  to  begin  a  theory  of  morals  by  denying  the  possi- 
bility of  any  science  of  morals.  Ail  morality  necessarily  pre- 
supposes an  objective  law, — ^a  law  out  of  man,  above  man, 
and  to  which  man  is  accountable ;  which  he  is  under  obli- 
gation to  obey ;  obedience  to  which  constitutes  his  virtue, 
and  the  rectitude  of  his  act,  and  disobedience  to  which  con- 
stitutes his  vice,  and  the  injustice  of  his  act.  The  concep- 
tion of  this  law,  to  which  we  are  accountable,  is  essential  to 
the  very  idea  of  morality.  Without  conceiving  of  this  law, 
no  moral  character,  or  moral  distinction,  is  in  the  remotest 
degree  conceivable.  Is  there  such  a  law  ?  Is  it  known  or 
knowable  ?  What  does  it  enjoin  ?  If  there  be  no  such  law, 
or  if  no  such  law  is  or  can  be  known  by  us,  then  man  is  not 
a  moral  being,  and  it  is  sheer  nonsense  to  talk  of  a  theory  of 
morals. 

Mr.  Hildreth  nowhere  recognizes  a  moral  law,  nor  even 
a  moral  lawgiver.  Ihity^  is  a  word  not  needed  in  his  vocab- 
ulary; accountability  is  a  conception  he  does  not  appear 
even  to  have  entertained.  He  has  studied  Benthamism  till 
his  head  is  more  confused,  if  possible,  than  was  ever  Ben- 
tham's  own  head,  and  till  even  his  heart  appears  to  have  lost 
all  its  native  appreciation  of  right  and  wrons^.  There  evi- 
dently can  be  no  morality  without  a  moral  Taw ;  no  moral 
law  without  a  moral  lawgiver,  nor  without  a  moral  lawgiver 
who  has  the  sovereign  right  to  impose  the  law, — that  is, 
to  command ;  whose  word  is  a  command,  whose  will  is  law. 
All  morality,  then,  has  necessarily  its  foundation  in  theology; 
and  no  man  who  denies  the  existence  of  God  can  recognize, 
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consistently,  any  moral  obligation  whatever.  The  attempt 
to  separate  between  religion  and  morals,  and  to  obtain  a  solid 
foundation,  independent  of  religious  faith,  for  our  moral 
superstructure,  has  always  proved,  and  must  alwavs  prove, 
no  less  disastrous  to  morals  than  to  religion.  Atheism,  or 
even  pantheism,  is  incompatible  with  the  recognition  of 
moral  distinctions.  The  foundation  of  all  moral  conception 
is  the  conception  of  God,  and  of  God  as  sovereign  Law- 
giver. 

Now,  Mr.  Hildreth  sneers,  from  the  beginning  of  bis 
book  to  the  end,  at  those  who,  as  he  expresses  it,  believe 
^'in  a  personal  God."  We  are  aware  tnat  we  have  had 
some  few  transcendental  philosophers,  if  philosophers  they 
are,  who  have  really  fancied,  that,  in  denying  tiie  person- 
ality of  God,  they  were  not  making  a  profession  of  atheism ; 
but  because  these  men  and  women,  or  rather  boys  and  girls, 
have  dreamed  silly  di*eams,  and  talked  nonsense  while 
seriously  believing  themselves  to  be  speaking  as  oracles  of 
wisdom,  we  know  not  that  we  should  be  debarred  from  call- 
ing men  and  notions  by  their  right  names.  Doctrines  pass 
current  among  us,  are  even  entertained  by  many  of  whom 
we  should  have  a  right  to  expect  better  things,  wnich,  if  not 
disguised  by  a  peciiliar  terminology,  which,  if  called  right 
out,  in  good,  plain  English,  by  their  proper  names,  would 
be  regarded  with  all  but  universal  horror,  and  recoiled  from 
as  from  the  Evil  One  himself.  The  transcendental  dis- 
honesty of  dressing  out  infidel  notions  in  the  language  of 
piety  and  faith,  imported  from  Germany  and  propagated 
among  ns  by  the  Dial-istic^  philosophers  and  poets,  or 
rather  philosopherlings  and  poetasters,  has  causea  infinite 
confusion  in  tne  minds  of  good,  plain,  honest  people,  and 
cannot  be  condemned  in  terms  too  pointed  or  too  severe. 
We  call  the  man  who  denies  the  personality  of  God  an 
atheist,  and  we  can  rank  him  nowhere  but  with  ^^  the  fool " 
of  the  Psalmist,  who  says  *^ there  is  no  God;"  only  he  is 
rather  an  exaggeration  of  the  Psalmist's  fool,  for  he  not  only 
says  there  is  no  God,  but  has  also  the  folly  to  try  to  per* 
suade  himself  and  others,  that  in  denying  God  he  does  not 
deny  him. 


*  T/ie  Dial,  a  quarterly  review  published  at  Boston,  was  the  organ  of 
the  transcendentalists.  It  was  edited  by  Miss  Sarah  Margaret  Fuller  and 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  who  were  assisted  by  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  W.  H. 
Ohanning,  George  Ripley,  Ttieodore  Parker,  and  others. — Ed. 
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Mr.  Hildreth  assames  everywhere  throughout  his  book, 
that  to  believe  in  a  personal  God — that  is,  in  a  God  at  all,  a 
God  who  is,  and  knows  that  he  is,  and  who  doeth  according 
to  his  will  in  the  armies  above  and  among  the  inhabitants  ox 
this  lower  world,  and  whose  providence  extends  to  all  events, 
from  the  rearing  of  the  infant  colony,  the  overwhelming  of 
the  empire,  to  the  consoling  of  the  humble  and  contrite 
heart,  and  the  falling  of  the  feeble  sparrow — ^is  the  very 
height  of  absurdity,  worthy  only  of  a  sneer,  too  effregious  a 
folly  to  be  seriously  refuted.  And  yet  Mr.  Hildreth  has 
been  brought  up  in  a  professedly  Christian  community,  re- 
ceived an  education  from  professedly  Christian  parents  at  a 
professedly  Christian  university,  and  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised, if  he  should  even  fancy  himself  a  Christian,  and 
take  the  charge  of  atheism,  which  we  bring  against  his  doc- 
trine, as  a  foul  misrepresentation  !  But  will  he  tell  us  what 
he  means  by  an  empersonal  God  ?  In  what  sense  can  his 
impersonal  God  be  distinguished  from  nature  ?  And  has  he 
the  effrontery  to  maintain,  in  open  day,  that  a  doctrine 
which  identifies  God  and  nature  is  compatible  with  a  belief 
in  God  at  all  ?  Li  this  case,  the  radical  conception  of  God 
as  creator  is  rejected,  and  replaced,  at  best,  only  by  the 
natura  naturans  of  Spinoza,  which  no  possible  ingenuity 
can  make  the  equivalent  of  God  creating.  Spinoza  admits 
but  one  only  substance  with  its  infinite  modes ;  and  accord- 
ing to  him,  what  we  call  the  universe,  and  which  is  resolv- 
able into  thought  and  extension,  is  nothing  but  these  two 
modes  of  the  infinite  substance,  which,  according  to  him,  it 
matters  not  whether  called  Qod  or  nature.  Here  you  have 
merely  substance  and  niodey  where  yon  should  have  cause 
and  effectj  creator  and  creation.  The  difference  between  the 
two  is  immense.  The  mode  is  a  mere  distinction  in  the  sub- 
stance itself,  not  a  somewhat  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
substance.  Consequently,  it  is  identically  the  substance 
itself,  under  a  special  aspect  Hence,  God  and  the  universe, 
conceived  as  substance  and  mode,  are  conceived  to  be  iden- 
tical ;  and  therefore  we  may  say,  indifferently,  the  universe 
is  God,  or  God  is  the  universe.  But  the  distinction  of  cause 
and  effect,  of  creator  and  creation,  is  of  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent nature ;  it  is  a  distinction,  not  in  Go(i,  but  ietmeen 
God  and  his  creation,  whereby  the  one  is  distinguished  from 
the  other,  as  a  man's  thouii^lit  is  distinguished  from  himself, 
or  he  himself  from  his  volition.  If  we  deny  this  distinction, 
if  we  deny  tliat  God  exists  independently  of  his  works,  that 
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he  works  freely,  sovereignly,  from  will,  purpose,  intention, 
design,  we  deny  the  fundamental  conception  of  God,  and 
are  virtnallv  atheists.  Now,  in  denying  tlie  personality  of 
God,  and  iaentif ying  God  arid  nature,  we  do  deny  all  this. 

This  established,  we  find  our  autlior  talking  of  morals, 
"  and  undertaking  to  give  us  a  theory  of  morals,  after  having 
denied  the  Lawgiver.  God  denied,  where  is  the  sovereign 
whose  word  is  a  command,  whose  will  is  law?  You  cannot 
have  a  law,  unless  you  have  a  lawgiver.  Well,  where  is  your 
lawgiver?  Nature?  Do  you  know  what  you  miean?  What 
is  nature  but  your  own  constitution  ?  What  are  its  laws,  but 
your  own  natural  tendencies,  instincts,  appetites,  propensi- 
ties, passions?  What  is  it,  then,  to  say  that  nature  imposes 
the  law,  but  to  say  that  man  is  bound  to  act  out  himself, 
follow  his  own  inclinations,  and  live  as  he  listeth ;  that  is, 
but  to  say,  that  man  is  without  law,  is  under  fio  law,  and 
may  revel  in  the  wildest  license  to  which  his  nature  prompts  ? 
Is  this  your  theory  of  morals  t  But  even  waiving  this,  we 
demand  what  right  nature  has  to  impose  the  law,  and  whence 
the  ground  of  my  right  or  of  my  duty  to  obey  nature  ? 
What  we  demand,  as  the  foundation  of  morals,  is  not  only 
a  lawgiver,  but  a  lawgiver  who  has  the  right  to  impose  the 
law.  Even  admitting  nature  conld  impose  a  law,  whence 
would  that  which  nature  imposes  derive  its  strictly  legal 
character  ?  A  man  who  knows  so  much  as  our  author,  wlio 
puts  on  such  lofty  airs,  and  with  a  mere  puff  demolishes  all 
the  great  moralists,  from  Moses  and  Plato  down  to  the  author 
of  "  Archy  Moore,"*  ought  not  to  have  left  so  important  a 
question  unnoticed. 

Mr.  Hildreth  is,  substantially,  a  Benthamite, — for  his  slight 
modification  of  Benthamism  amounts,  practically,  to  nothing 
at  all ;  and  Jeremy  Bentham  was,  as  one  of  Dickens's  char- 
acters says  of  another,  "  a  humbug."  There  is  no  use  in 
trying  to  smooth  the  matter  over,  or  to  invent  fine  phrases 
to  cover  up  the  intolerable  stupidity,  ignorance,  and  dogma- 
tism of  that  prince  of  utilitarians, — a  man  innocent  of  all 
philosophical  conceptions  and  of  all  philosophical  tendency, 
wise  in  his  own  estimation  only,  because  obstinately  ignorant 
of  tlie  wisdom  of  othei-s, — an  exaggeration  of  the  very  worst 
features  of  John  Bull,  crying  out  against  cant  and  humbug, 
and  all  the  time  the  very  prince  of  canters  and  humbuggers, 

*This  was  an  anti-slavery  novel  written  by  Mr.   Hildretb  and  after* 
wards  enlargLnl  and  publislied  as  "Tlie  White  Slave." — Ed. 
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and  the  most  egregions  dupe  of  them  both.  We  deny  not 
tiiat  Jeremy  Bentnam  may  have  had  some  good  intentions. 
We  deny  not  that  the  man  even  had  a  heart, — for  we  are  as- 
sured that  he  once  actually  loved,  and  continued  to  love  to 
the  day  of  his  death, — but  all  in  his  mind  was  a  confused 
jnmble,  and  he  never  succeeded  in  getting  even  one  toler- 
ably clear  notion  of  the  science  of  morals,  either  in  its  prin- 
ciple or  in  its  details.  The  author  of  "  Archy  Moore,"  in 
the  work  before  us,  succeeds  no  better.  He  does  not  appear 
to  want  ability;  he  even  gives  evidence  of  having  been 
originally  endowed  with  talents  of  a  very  high  order ;  and 
his  capacity  as  a  writer,  when  he  chances  to  blunder  on  the 
right  side,  i3  more  than  respectable.  But  he  has  never 
clearly  and  distinctly  grasped  the  real  problems  of  the  sci- 
ence ne  professes  to  treat ;  he  has  read  some,  thought  some, 
but  has  never  cleared  up  his  thoughts,  and  determined  their 
exact  import  and  value. 

After  rejecting  what  he  calls  the  Platonic  theory  of 
morals,  the  selfish,  the  Stoic,  and  the  Epicurean  systems,  our 
author  proceeds  to  set  forth  his  own,  which  is,  That  such 
actions  as  produce,  or  are  supposed  to  produce,  or  tend  to 

Eroduce,  immediately  or-  ultimately,  pleasure  to  sensitive 
eings  other  than  the  actor,  are  right  actions;  and  that  such 
as  produce,  are  supposed  to  produce,  or  tend  to  produce, 
pain  to  sensitive  beings  other  than  the  actor,  are  wrong 
actions.  "  The  word  good  is  employed,"  he  says,  "  to  de- 
scribe any  thin?  that  gives  us  pleasure;  the  words  had  and 
eoH^  any  thing  tliat  gives  us  pain,  whether  a  moral  pleasure  or 
a  moral  pain,  or  a  pain  or  a  pleasure  of  any  other  Idndr 
So,  then,  when  I  perform  an  action  which  tends  to  the 
pleasure  of  others,  I  do  good,  and  perform  a  righJb  action  ; 
and,  if  I  do  it  with  the  design  or  intention  of  giving  pleas- 
ure, I  am  virtuous.  On  the  other  hand,  when  I  perK)rm  an 
action  which  tends  to  give  pain  to  others,  I  do  eoil^  perform 
a  torong  action,  and  I,  if  I  have  done  it  designedly,  am 
mcious. 

But  will  Mr.  Hildreth  inform  us,  whence  he  derives  his 
proofs  that  good  and  evil  are  resolvable  into  simple  pleasure 
and  pain?  If  I  ask  him,  What  is  good?  He  answers, 
Pleasure.    Moral  pleasure?    Yes,  or  any  other  kind  of 

Sleasure.  If  I  ask,  What  is  evil  ?  He  answers.  Pain, 
[oral  pain  ?  Yes,  or  any  otiier  kind  of  pain.  Pleasure  and 
pain  are  the  exact  synonymes  of  good  and  evil, — with  the 
single  exception,  that  the  pleasure  be  that  of  some  being 

Vol.  XIV— 16 
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other  than  the  actor,  aud  also  tlie  paiti.  Bat  wlionce  this  ex- 
ec ptiou  ?  If  pleasure  is  good,  wliy  is  not  my  pleasure  as  much 
a  good  as  the  oleasure  of  any  other  being?  And  what  reason 
can  be  assigned  why  it  is  less  right  for  me  to  promote  my  own 
pleasure  than  it  is  to  promote  the  pleasure  of  others  ?  If 
pain  is  evil  I  should  like  to  know  why  my  pain  is  less  an  evil 
than  another  man's  pain  ?  And  why  it  is  not  as  wrong  for  me 
to  pain  myself  as  to  pain  another?  Whence,  then,  we  ask 
again,  the  ground  of  this  exception  ?  We  do  not  den^  that 
an  action,  to  be  a  right  action,  must  possess  the  Quality  of 
contributing  to  the  good  of  some  other  being  or  beings  than 
the  actor ;  but  we  say,  if  pleasure  is  good,  no  reason  can  be 
assigned  why  the  pleasure  of  the  actor  should  be  excluded. 

Again,  if  all  pain  caused  to  others  is  evil,  and  the  cans- 
ing  of  it  wrong, — then  the  pain  I  cause  my  child  when 
I  correct  it,  my  friend  when  I  admonish  him  of  his  faults, 
or  that  which  the  surgeon  causes  in  amputating  a  gangre- 
nous limb,  is  evil,  and  the  act  of  causing  it  wrong,  and,  there- 
fore, an  act  that  should  not  have  been  done.  If  pleasure  is 
good,  and  the  causing  of  it,  in  all  caseSy  right,  when  it  does 
not  chance  to  bo  the  pleasure  of  the  actor, — then  the  pleas- 
ure I  should  give  the  thief,  by  enabling  him  to  steal,  or  the 
felon,  by  enabling  him  to  escape  the  fangs  of  justice,  or  the 
pleasure  I  should  give  by  enabling  men  to  gratify  their  de- 
praved appetites  and  passions,  would  be  good,  and  the  pro- 
moting of  it  right,  and  I  virtuous  in  promoting  it!  Is  our 
moralist  prepared  to  stand  by  all  this  ?  If  not,  he  would  do 
well  to  ask  leave  to  amend  his  definition.  Pleasure  is  not 
the  exact  synonyme  of  good.  There  are  guiltv  pleasures, 
and  many  there  are  "  who  take  pleasure  inunrignteousness." 
Is  it  less  wrong  for  me  to  aid  others  to  the  pleasures  of  un- 
righteousness, than  it  is  to  indulge  them  myself?  Pain  is 
not  always  an  evil,  but  is  sometimes,  especially  the  pain  of 
remorse,  and  pain  imposed  by  the  minister  of  God  by  way  of 
penance  often  the  means  even  of  a  great  and  permanent  good, 
r  leasure  is  not  good,  unless  it  possess  some  quality  beside 
that  of  being  pleasure ;  and  pain  must  possess  some  Quality 
beside  that  of  being  pain,  in  order  to  be  evil.  Only  Lawful 
pleasures  are  good,  and  only  uiilawfvZ  pains  are  evil. 

Here  comes  up,  again,  the  question  of  the  Law,  and 
therefore  of  the  Lawgiver.  What  pleasures  sr^  lawful? 
What  pains  are  unlawful?  Will  Mr.  Ilildreth  answer, 
Such  pleasures  are  lawful  as  tend  to  the  good,  advantage, 
or  utility  of  beings  other  than  the  one  who  causes  them  % 
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And  nnlawfnl  painfi  such  aB  tend  to  the  evil,  disadvantage, 
or  harm  of  beings  other  than  the  one  who  ca^uses  them } 
Then  liis  doctrine,  if  he  resolve  good  into  utility,  will  be 
Qtilitarianism,  and  differ  from  Bentnamism  only  in  excluding 
the  actor  himself  from  the  number  whose  advantage  is 
to  be  sought,  and  from  the  number  whose  harm  is  not  to  be 
«ought. 

Suppose  we  resolve  pleasure  into  good,  and  good  itself 
into  utility,  will  Mr.  Hildreth  tell  us  what  is  his  criterion 
by  which  he  determines  what  is  or  is  not  for  the  greatest 
advantage  of  others?  What  is  the  test  of  utility?  EIow 
do  you  detennine  whether  this  particular  act,  before  which 
I  am  deliberating,  is  or  is  not  useful  ?  But  utility  itself  is 
not  ultimate.  For  a  thing  is  useful  only  as  it  contributes 
to  some  end,  and  harmful  only  as  it  prevents  or  hinders  the 
realization  of  some  end.  Nor  is  this  all.  That  is  not  harm- 
ful that  prevents  the  realization  of  a  bad  end ;  nor  that  use- 
ful which  facilitates  the  realization  of  an  end  not  good. 
Hence,  before  we  can  define  what  is  useful  or  harmful,  we 
must  define  what  are  good  and  bad  ends;  which  can  be 
done  only  by  determining  what  is  absolutely  good  and  what 
IS  absolutely  evil.  So  the  adoption  of  the  utilitarian  rule  re- 
lieves no  difiJculty.  Before  I  can  know  what  is  useful  to 
others,  I  must  know  what  is  the  end  they  ought  to  seek ; 
and  before  I  can  know  that,  I  must  know  what  is  the  end 
of  creation  itself  ;  that  is,  the  end  for  which  God  made  and 
sustains  the  universfe, — a  knowledge  which  Mr.  Hildreth 
represents  as  wholly  out  of  the  question. 

rTor  would  this  be  all.  I  should  be  obliged  not  only  to 
know  the  end  of  creation,  and  the  end  of  the  particular  be- 
ings in  question,  but  also  the  precise  bearing  of  the  act  I 
propose  to  perform  on  that  end,  whether  to  hinder  or  to  fa- 
cilitate it.  Do  we  know  this  of  any  action  we  are  called  up- 
on to  perform  ?  Who  seeth  the  end  ?  Wlio  can  tell  what  are 
to  be  the  effects  of  his  act  ?  Who  knows  but  that  which  he 
soweth  in  joy  and  hope  may  spring  up  in  sorrow  and  an- 
guish ?  Have  not  our  best  intentions  for  others  often  proved 
mischievous?  How  of  ten  is  it  that  philanthropy,  pure  and 
ardent,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  special  object,  tramples  on  more 
rights  than  it  secures,  and  causes  greater  evil  by  the  way 
than  it  realizes  in  the  end  ?  The  whole  history  of  our  race 
is  full  of  examples  of  this  sort,  and  our  own  country,  and 
our  own  section  of  it,  affords,  at  this  moment,  its  full  share 
of  these  examples.     How,  then,  are  we  to  determine  what 
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is  a  useful  or  a  harmful  act  ?    What  is,  we  ask  agaiu,  the 
test  of  utility  ? 

But  even  this  does  not  exhaust  the  diflSculties  of  the 
subject.  Morality  implies,  always,  obligation.  Suppose  I 
know  what  is  for  the  good,  the  advantage',  or  even   the 

Eleasure  of  others,  whence  follows  it  that  I  am  bound  to 
ibor  for  it?  What  is  the  ground  of  my  obligation  to  do 
S>od  to  others,  to  promote  their  ad  vantage,  or  their  pleasure  t 
ere  our  author  is  singularly  deficient.  Here  is  his  defini- 
tion of  duty,  which,  so  far  as  our  reading  extends,  he  may 
claim  as  peculiarly  his  own.  "  Duties,  or  obligatory  actions," 
are  ^'  actions  the  performance  of  which  is  expected  from  all 
men."  Expected  by  whom  f  And  on  what  ground  t  Why, 
poor  man,  m  thy  infidel  darkness,  thou  hast  lost  even  tne 
ordinary  sense  of  words.  Duty  is  that  which  a  man  is 
bound  to  perform.  It  necessarily  implies,  independent  of 
man,  a  law  that  binds,  and  a  sovereign  lawgiver  tnat  imposes 
the  law.  This  is  what  all  the  world  understands  by  auty. 
Are  there  duties  in  this  sense  t  Answer,  yes,  or  no.  If 
not,  then  say  so,  reject  the  term,  and  not  in  a  cowardly  man- 
ner seek  to  escape,  by  using  the  word  duty  divested  of  its 
ordinary  meaning,  the  odium  which  every  man  justly  incurs, 
who  denies  all  moral  obligation. 

Our  author  contends  for  benevolence,  disinterestedness, 
that  we  should  labor  to  promote  others'  happiness  without 
any  regard  to  our  own.  This  would  seem  to  be  somewhat, 
nay,  to  be  much,  and  will  impose  upon  many,  and  make  them 
believe  him  the  advocate  of  pure  and  lofty  moral  principle. 
But  we  have  no  right  to  seek  even  the  happiness  of  others 
but  by  lawful  means,  that  is  to  say,  by  right  means.  Be- 
cause my  motive  is  good,  because  I  am  conscious  that  I  am 
disinterested,  that  1  am  ready  to  lay  down  my  life  for 
others,  it  does  not  follow  that  my  conduct  is  right,  and  that 
I  am  wholly  guiltless  in  what  I  do.  God  is,  say  Mr.  II il- 
dreth  what  he  will ;  and  God  is  the  moral  governor  of  the 
universe,  and  has  prescribed  to  us  the  path  in  which  we  are 
to  walk.  He  has  fitted  means  to  ends,  and  it  is  only  when 
we  adopt  the  means  he  has  appointed,  and  seek  to  do  good 
in  the  way  he  has  ordainea,  that  we  can  be  justified  in 
laboring  for  the  good  of  others.  Bight  ends  can  be  right- 
fully sought  only  by  riglit  means.  The  sentiment  of  be- 
nevolence, then,  must  operate  lawfully,  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner, in  obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  or  it  is  no  more  to  be 
indulged  than  selfishness.     Here  is  a  principle  which  reform- 
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era,  radicals,  come-onters,  disor^anizers,  would  do  well  to 
bear  in  mind,  for  it  is  a  principle  they  are  exceedingly 
prone  to  neglect.  It  is  little  credit  to  a  man  that  he  has  a 
zeal  for  the  good  of  others,  if  it  be  not  a  zeal  according  to 
knowledge.  Here  is  wherefore  so  many,  who  would  do 
good,  who  band  together  for  noble  ends,  and  labor  with  all 
zeal  and  diligence,  do  yet  prove  the  greatest  plagues  and 
tormentors  of  their  kind.  Ten  chances  to  one,  a  man  with 
the  crotchet  of  philanthropy  in  his  head,  proves  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  devil  in  the  guise  of  an  angel  of  light.  Let 
men  be  careful,  how,  IJzza-like,  they  reach  forth  the  hand 
to  steady  the  ark  of  God. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Wherefore  am  I  bound  to  be  benevo- 
lent ?  Why  are  acts  of  disinterestedness  and  sacrifice  excel- 
lent and  praiseworthy  7  We,  of  course,  with  the  limitations 
suggested,  do  not  question  the  fact ;  but  in  a  theory  of 
morals  the  ground  of  all  this  should  be  shown.  Does  Mr. 
Hildreth  show  this?  Not  at  all.  He  nowhere  shows  me 
how  I  am  to  know  what  is  a  right  action,  for  he  nowhere 
shows  mo  how  I  am  to  know  what  will  be  useful  to  others ; 
and,  more  than  all  this,  he  fails  utterly  to  show  me  why  I 
am  under  obligation  to  seek  it,  even  in  case  I  should  ascer- 
tain it.  What,  then,  is  the  value  of  what  he  has  done  f 
What  light  does  he  throw  on  any  ethical  problem,  or  any 
question  of  casuistry  t  None  at  all.  Yet  he  talks  as  a  man 
who  has  mastered  his  subject,  and  as  one  who  has  the  right 
to  speak  ex  cathedra.  The  arrogance  of  his  tone  is  only 
equalled  by  his  insensibility  to  all  religious  truth.  His 
work  seebis  to  have  been  written  for  the  express  purpose 
of  furnishing  a  moral  code  to  transcendentalists  and  come- 
outers. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  Mr.  Hildreth.  The  most 
important  bearing  of  his  definition  remains  to  be  considered. 
He  defines  a  wrong  action  to  be  an  action  which  causes  or 
tends  to  cause  pain  to  others;  a  right  action,  one  which 
causes  or  tends  to  cause  pleasure  to  others.  But  these 
others  must  be  eenmtive  bemgs.  This  definition  is  expressly 
designed  to  exclude  religion  from  the  domain  of  morality. 
Moral  actions  are,  usually,  he  tells  us,  divided  into  three 
classes:  1.  Duties  to  ourselves;  2.  Duties  to  others;  3. 
Duties  to  God.  The  definition  excludes  the  first  class ;  for 
nothing  we  can  do  to  ourselves,  or  indulge  in,  is  wrong, 
save  so  far  as  it  causes  pain  to  others,  or  diminishes  our  dis- 
position or  ability  to  please  them.     The  third  class  are  also 
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excluded ;  because  God,  bein^  impersonal,  a  mere  nncon- 
BciouB  force,  is  incapable  of  being  pleased  or  displeased,  of 
approving  or  disapproving.  Consequently,  to  do,  or  to  for- 
bear doing,  this  or  that,  because  it  is  pleasing  or  displeasing 
to  God,  is  a  great  absurdity.  Morality  knows  no  Goo, 
knows  no  divine  command,  must  have  reference  to  no 
divine  pleasure  or  displeasure.  Consequently,  they  are 
altogether  in  the  wrong  who  represent  the  love  and  worship 
of  God  as  moral  duties,  or  M'ho  deny  that  the  atheist  is,  or 
can  be,  a  moral  man.  God,  according  to  our  author,  is  a 
mere  creature  of  the  human  imagination,  a  mere  human 

Eersonification  of  the  forces  of  nature,  attd,  of  course,  can 
ave  no  influence  over  a  true  sage ! 

Mr.  Hildreth  proceeds  to  divide  all  moralists  into  two 
classes, — the  forensic  moralists  and  the  mystics.  Forensic 
systems  of  morals  are  those  in  which  the  other  beings^  whose 
pleasure  we  are  to  seek,  *'  are  men,  or  occasionally  animals  "; 
"  the  mystical  systems  of  morals  are  those  in  which  it  is  the 
pain  or  pleasure  of  the  Deity,  by  which  the  moral  character 
of  actions  is  to  be  tested.  Such  an  act  is  praiseworthy, 
because  it  pleases  God ;  in  other  words,  because  it  gives 
God  pleasure ;  such  an  act  is  wrong,  because  it  is  displeas- 
ing to  God ;  in  other  words  because  it  gives  God  pain ;  such 
an  act  is  indifferent,  because  it  does  not  affect  God  in  any 
way." 

We  see  that  he  means  here,  by  the  mystical  systems, 
those  which  have  a  religious  foundation,  and  which  make 
the  will  of  God  the  rule  of  moral  action ;  but  does  he  state 
the  case  fairly?  Who  ever  dreamed  of  giving  Gtod  pleas- 
ure or  pain,  in  the  sense  Mr.  Hildreth  implies?  Does  Mr. 
Hildretii  hold  it  a  moral  ;  ction  to  tell  ^he  tnith?  To  the 
religious  moralist,  God  is  the  Good,  and  nothing  is  good 
that  is  not  godlike.  God  is  the  standard.  But  God  is  a 
living  being,  an  infinite  personality,  that  is  to  say,  an  infinite 
will^  and  therefore  is  he  rightly  said  to  aj>prove  what  con- 
forms, and  to  disapprove  what  does  not  conform  to  him. 
In  seeking  the  pleasure  of  God,  we  are  simply  seeking  to 
obey  his  law,  that  is,  to  do  that  which  he  approves,  that  is, 
to  do  that  which  conforms  to  his  will,  that  is  to  say,  again, 
that  which  conforms  to  himself.  Nobody  supposes  that 
when  we  refuse  to  conform  to  his  will  he  suffers  pain ;  or 
that,  when  we  conform,  he  experiences  what  we  term  the 
emotion  of  pleasure.  To  please  God  is  simply  to  conform 
to  his  will ;  to  displease  him  is  simply  to  disobey  him. 
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"The  mystical  theory,  however,  when  it  is  made  the  foundation  of 
praclical  morals,  is  usually  amalgamated  with  the  selfish  theory  ;  that 
la,  with  the  theory,  that  virtue  consists  in  securing  our  own  greatest 
happiness.  This  amalgamation  easily  takes  place ;  for  since,  according 
to'the  mystics,  every  thing  depends  on  the  volition  of  Qod;  and  as  God 
ia  supposed  to  act,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  as  men  act,  to  be  infiueneed 
hy  feelings  of  gratitude;  hence,  those  who  please  Qod  will  certainly  be 
rewarded  by  him  in  the  end,  and  those  who  displease  him  will  be  pun- 
ished. But  as  this  present  life  does  by  no  means  exhibit  any  such 
rewards  and  punishments,  myeticwm  has  been  led  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  of 
a  future  retribution;  a  doctrine  which  the  semi- Stoics  and  the  semi-Epi- 
cureans have  also  found  themselves  obliged  to  adopt,  as  the  only  means 
of  ^ving  any  plausibility  to  their  idea  of  the  coincidence  of  virtue  and 
happiness." 

Mr.  Hildreth  nowhere  accepts  what  he  calls  the  mystical 
theory ;  he  means  to  sneer  at  it,  and  to  hold  it  np  to  oar 
abhorrence.  He  therefore  intends  to  scont  the  doctrine  of 
fntare  rewards  and  punishments,. and  to  discard  every  sj^s- 
tem  of  morals  that  depends  at  all  on  a  fnture  state  of  exist- 
ence. We  have  evidently  gone  far  in  our  downward  prog- 
ress. It  is  hardly  to  be  presumed,  that  our  community, 
designedly,  with  full  consciousness  of  what  it  is  doing, 
would  reject  Christianity ;  and  yet  it  calls  in  question  every 
article  of  the  Christian's  faith,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  it 
does  it  in  the  name  of  Christ  The  great  labor,  for  some 
time,  has  been  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  no  Christian,  and 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  he  was,  if  not  an  infidel,  very  much 
like  a  modern  coine-outer.  Men  amongst  us — ^and  to  our 
shame  be  it  said,  we  were  once,  in  more  respects  than  one, 
of  their  num])er — there  are,  who  really  believe  they  are 
honoring  Christ  as  the  Teacher  of  Truth,  while  they  are 
denying  every  doctrine  he  tauj^ht,  and  while,  in  the  poverty 
of  their  religious  creed,  tliey  fall  below  the  most  stupid  of 
heathen  nations  I  Nay,  we  nnd  them  parading  this  poverty, 
making  their  boast  of  what  should  be  their  shame,  if  the 
great  body  of  Christian  believers,  from  the  time  of  Christ 
aown,  have  mistaken  his  doctrines,  and  given  us  something 
entirely  different  from  the  Gospel,  then  one  should  regard 
the  Saviour  as  having  been  wanting  in  the  essential  qualities 
of  a  teacher,  that  of  making  himself  intelligible ;  or  else  he 
provided  with  miserable  skill  and  judgment  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  right  understanding  of  his  doctrine.  In  either 
case,  we  declare  him  unworthy  of  our  confidence,  and,  as 
honest  and  brave  men,  we  should   reject  him  altogether. 
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It  is  painful  to  one  wlio  has  awaked  from  the  sleep  into 
which  he  had  been  drugged  by  the  spirit  of  liis  age  and 
country,  to  see  how  men,  even  in  the  name  of  Christ,  have 
pared  down  the  Gospel  till  nothing  of  it  is  left.  We  are, 
many  of  us,  boasting  of  our  success  in  this  work,  and  swear- 
ing in  the  very  teeth  of  gainsayers,  that  we  are  true  Chris- 
tians, tii*st-rate  Christians,  the  only  genuine  Christians, 
while  denying  every  distinctive  doctrine  and  precept  of  the 
Gospel,  with  what  ineffable  disdain  do  we  treat  the  simple 
follower  of  Jesus,  who  is  content  to  believe  mth  the  apos- 
tles, the  fathers,  and  the  church  universal  I  Why,  we  have 
grown  infinitely  too  wise  to  fall  into  the  absurdity  of  believ- 
ing there  was  wisdom  in  the  world  before  we  were  born. 
Nobody  ever  knew  any  thing  of  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Gospel,  till  we  were  bornl  We  for  the  first  time,  have 
seized  its  true  significance,  and,  after  all,  it  is  no  such 
mighty  affair.  It  is  all  perfectly  simple,  and  means  merely 
that  i{  one  is  good  and  does  good, — tlien  one  is  good  and 
does  good.*  We  have  rejected  from  the  Gospel  all  that 
wus  foreign  to  it,  all  that  ignorance,  superstition,  false  learn- 
ing, false  philosophy,  and  priestcraft  have  added  to  it;  we 
have  demolished  hell ;  scouted  the  devil ;  laughed  at  the 
fall ;  reduced  the  Son  of  God,  first,  to  a  promismg  Hebrew 
youth,  who  was  a  successful  mesmeriscr,  and,  finally,  to  a 
mythic  personage,  created  by  the  creeds  :ind  fancies  oi  men ; 
we  have,  moreover,  successively  disrobed  God  himself  of 
his  justice,  his  truth,  his  sovereignty,  his  paternity,  his 
providence,  at  last  of  his  personality,  and  resolved  him 
mto  a  blind  force,  or  a  mere  fate  or  irresistible  necea- 
sity.  And  in  all  this  we  have  been  guilty  of  no 
heresy,  of  no  error  in  doctrine, — have  been,  in  fact,  good, 
true,  faithful,  enlightened,  liberal  Christians,  the  reformers 
of  the  church  and  the  restorers  of  primitive  Christianity  I 
Surely,  ihis  is  a  wonderful  age,  and  we  are  marvellous 
people  I 

Ii  there  is  any  one  doctrine  dear  to  a  Christian  heart,  it 
is  the  doctrine  of  future  retribution,  the  only  doctrine  capa- 
ble of  clearing  up  the  confusion  and  apparent  anomalies  of 
this  life,  and  of  giving  us,  at  all  times,  in  the  darkest  mo- 
ments, a  ground  for  unwavering  confidence  in  God.     The 


*  See  Parker's  Discourse,  pamm.  The  statement  in  the  text  contaioi 
the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  the  ChrisUan  revelation,  according  to 
this  erudite,  eloquent,  and  philngophic  divine. 
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man,  who  denies  a  fnture  state  of  rewards  and  pnnishnients 
for  deeds  done  in  this  life,  denies,  in  the  plainest  and  fullest 
manner  possible,  Christianity  itself,  and  saps  the  foundation 
of  all  morals,  both  theoretical  and  practical.  The  great  evil 
we  have  now  to  contend  with  is  this  wide-spread  donbt  in 
respect  to  a  fnture  state  of  retribution.  Men  have  ceased, 
to  an  alarming  extent,  to  believe  in  future  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments, and  we  lose  our  hold  on  tlieir  consciences.  Tnere 
is  a  wide-spread  feeling,  that  what  people  have  heretofore 
feared  is  ali  a  fable,  and  men  have  seriously  published  books 
to  prove  that  there  is  no  punishment  for  the  wicked  after 
death,  because,  forsooth,  certain  Greek  and  Hebrew  words, 
translated  hdl  in  the  English  version  of  the  Bible,  did  not, 
in  their  primitive  use,  designate  a  place  of  punishment  As 
well  say  that  there  is  no  such  place  as  London,  because  the 
word  Londcn^  in  its  priniitive  sense,  does  not  mean  a  great 
city.  Men  everywhere  around  us  say  to  themselves,  ^^  Let 
U8  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die,  and  there 
is  an  end  of  us";  or  else  they  say,  ''Go  to,  who's  afraid? 
God  is  good ;  our  conduct  cannot  affect  him ;  he  is  compas- 
sionate and  kind,  and  is  not  willing  that  any  should  pensh ; 
and  so  he  will  not  damn  us ;  but  as  soon  as  we  die,  he  will 
take  us  right  into  heaven,  to  enjoy  inconceivable  bliss,  forever 
and  ever.''  So,  through  faith  in  universal  annihilation,  or 
faith  in  universal  salvation,  there  is  no  longer  any  chance  of 
touching  a  man's  conscience,  and  arresting  him  in  his  wicked- 
ness. The  law  has  no  terrors  for  the  wicked,  and  love  can 
operate  only  on  the  redeemed.  Hence  the  deplorable  state 
of  our  morals,  the  terrible  moral  corruption  spreading  over 
Christendom.  And  now,  here  is  a  man  who  judges  himself 
wise  enough  to  instruct  his  countrymen,  coming  out  with  a 
work  on  morals,  in  which  he  makes  it  a  reproach  for  moral- 
ists to  rest  any  portion  of  their  systems  on  considerations 
drawn  from  a  future  life  I 

We  should  like  to  have  Mr.  Hildreth  show  us  how  he 
would  enforce  the  disinterested  morality  he  contends  for, 
by  considerations  drawn  only  from  this  life.  He  requires 
me  to  sacrifice  myself  for  the  good  of  othere.  Very  well. 
I  do  not  complain  of  him  for  this ;  but  through  what  mo- 
tive am  I  to  do  it?  I  do  not  ask  him  to  assure  me  of  a 
personal  reward  which  I  am  myself  to  receive,  but  I  do  want 
nim  to  show  me  that  thi^  good  of  others^  which  I  am,  to 
promoUy  is  worth  sacrificing  myself  for.  If  you  tell  me  the 
evil  men  suffer  is  only  for  this  short  life,  to  be  succeeded, 
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whether  I  make  an  effort  to  remove  it  or  not,  by  an  eternity 
of  bliss,  I  am  very  sure  tliat  I  shall  put  myself  to  no  great 
inconvenience  to  make  them  happy  here  ;  for  their  present 
Bufferings  will  only  enhance  the  relish  of  tlieir  future  jovs. 
If,  again,  you  tell  me  that  there  is  no  hereafter,  that  this 
life  is  man's  whole  life,  and  that  it  is  only  for  men's  good 
while  on  this  side  the  grave,  that  I  can  labor,  you  make 
them  such  miserable  abortions,  and  the  greatest  amount  of 
good  that  can  be  procured  for  them  so  contemptibly  lit- 
tle, that  I  cannot  disturb  mvself  on  their  account,  '^roor 
devils,"  I  must  say,  "  ye  are  born  in  the  morning,  to  be  cut 
down  at  noon,  and  wither  away  in  the  evening ;  at  best,  mere 
insects,  bom  to  flutter  an  hour  in  the  sun ;—  flutter  on,  and 
flutter  as  ye  will ;  it's  enough  for  me  to  take  care  of  my  own 
wings."  A  cold  and  heartless  selfishness  would  possess  me, 
and  I  should  be  utterly  incapable  of  a  benevolent  emotion, 
or  a  disinterested  act.  If  I  am  to  act  for  others'  happiness, 
vou  must  show  me  that  it  is  worth  acting  for ;  that  it  may 
oe  hazarded ;  that  my  acts  are  needed  to  secure  it ;  and  that 
it  may  continue  for  ever.  In  seeking  to  save  others  from 
misery,  if  I  am  to  seek  with  much  earnestness,  I  must  feel 
that  they  are  exposed  to  an  infinite  loss,  that  it  is  not  from 
the  petty  ills  of  this  short  life  merely,  but  from  the  pains 
and  woes  of  eternity,  I  must  save  them.  Hence,  we  regard 
the  moralist,  who  sneers  at  a  state  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments,  as  guilty  of  the  grossest  wrong.  He  is  under- 
mining the  very  fouTidation  ot  morals,  depriving  morals  of 
all  sanction,  and  virtually  letting  men  loose  in  the  wildest 
license.  We  have  no  charitv  for  such  a  man, — no  excuse. 
No  community  can  tolerate  him,  without  the  greatest  con- 
ceivable danger  to  its  institutions,  to  its  peace,  to  its  moral 
and  religious  life. 

But  we  have  no  disposition  to  pursue  Mr.  Hildreth  further. 
His  system  professedly  belongs  to  the  class  of  moral  systems 
usually  denominated  the  serUimental,  He  makes  all  moral 
distinctions  originate  in  the  sentiment  of  benevolence,  and 
makes  the  moral  character  of  the  act  depend  entirely  on  its 
producing  pleasure  or  pain  to  beings  otner  than  the  actor. 
This  would  seem  to  place  virtue  in  disinterestedness,  and  to 
demand  perpetual  self-sacrifice.  But  Mr.  Hildreth,  after  all, 
is  none  of  your  self-sacrificing  moralists.  He  thinks  it  as 
great  an  absurdity  for  one  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  love 
of  man,  as  for  the  love  of  God ;  but  how  he  really  saves 
himself  from  inconsistency  in  this,  it  is  not,  at  first  sight, 
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very  easy  to  perceive,  yet,  if  we  comprehend  him,  we  shall 
be  able  to  clear  him  from  contradiction.  We  must  under- 
stand, in  the  first  place,  that  Mr.  Hildreth  recognizes  no 
right  and  wrong,  independent  of  man  himself.  The  notion, 
that  there  is,  independent  of  man,  a  good  which  he  is  under 
obligation  to  seek,  which  he  does  not  make,  but  which  he 
perceives,  by  means  of  his  natural  power,  or  by  means  of 
Bupematural  instruction,  he  regards  as  false  and  puerile. 
This  is  what  he  condemns,  as  the  Platoriic  theory.  Let  it 
be  understood,  then,  the  ri^ht  is  not  something  we  are  bound 
to  do,  but  simply  an  affection  of  our  nature,  which  we  have 
agreed  to  call  right.  Now,  considering  our  actions  in  rela- 
tion to  their  motive,  or  subjective  principle,  they  are  divis- 
ible into  five  classes:  1.  Meritorious  actions;  2.  Duties,  or 
obligatory  actions ;  3.  Indifferent  actions ;  4.  Permissible 
actions ;  and  5.  Vicious,  criminal,  or  wicked  actions. 

Duties,  or  obligatory  actions,  are  those  actions  beneficial 
to  others,  which  are  perfonned  by  the  greater  number  of 
any  given  society.  Meritorious  actions  are  those  which  are 
performed  by  only  a  few  in  a  given  society,  and  which  argue 
in  those  who  perform  them  more  than  an  ordinary  force  of 
the  sentiments  which  operate  beneficially  to  others.  Per- 
niissthle  actions,  though  injurious  to  others,  are  such  as  the 
majority  do  not  judge  it  necessary  to  refrain  from  doing  I 
Yicious,  criminal,  or  wicked  actions  are  those  which  are 
performed  by  but  few,  and  are  more  injurious  to  others  than 
IS  the  ordinary  conduct  of  the  majority.  Indifferent  actions 
are  actions  with  a  double  result,  being  injurious  to  some,  and 
beneficial  to  others ;  if  we  fix  our  attention  on  the  injury 
they  do,  we  shall  class  them  as  wrong ;  if  on  the  good,  as 
right.  One  would  suppose,  therefore,  that  these  actions 
could  hardly  be  callea  indifferent.  But  that  is  Mr.  Hil- 
dreth's  affair,  not  ours. 

Well,  now,  the  man  who  does  his  duty,  is  he  not  a  moral 
man  ?  Duty  is  a  beneficial  action,  to  perforin  which  is  to 
practise  as  well  as  the  majority.  If,  then,  I  conduct  as  well 
as  the  majority,  I  do  my  duty.  I  do,  tlien,  all  that  can  l)e 
demanded  of  me.     But  it  is  very  certain  that  the  majority 

Sractise  very  little  of  this  self-denial,  contended  for  by  the 
isinterested  moralists ;  therefore  it  is  not  a  man's  duty  to 
sacrifice  himself  for  others.  But,  to  attain  to  the  highest 
excellence  of  character,  must  he  not  ?  We,  assuredly,  shall 
not  disagree  with  Mr.  Hildreth,  in  regard  to  a  distinction  be- 
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tween  dntios  and  meritorions  actione;''^  but  we  Buppoeo  he 
will  concede  to  us,  that  it  is  man's  duty  to  do  ripht.  Now, 
if  lie  places  the  right  in  acting  in  obedience  to  the  sentiment 
of  benevolence,  we  see  not  how  he  can  make  the  distinction 
ho  contends  for.  The  right  being  exclusively  in  the  senti- 
ment of  benevolence,  it  must  needs  demand  the  exclusive 
exercise  of  that  sentiment ;  and  that  sentiment,  become  ex- 
clusive, is  the  self-denial  which  Mr.  Hildreth  contends  duty 
does  not  demand.  If  there  be  any  thing  certain  in  Mr. 
Hildreth's  theory,  it  is,  that  a  man  is  moral  only  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  benevolence.  If  it  is  man's  duty  to  exercise 
benevolence  at  all,  then  how  will  he  prove  that  a  man  can 
be  meritaruma  in  the  exercise  of  benevolence  ?  For,  we 
suppose,  no  man  will  contend,  that  one  is  meritoriotut,  unless 
he  does  more  than  his  duty.  The  distinction  between 
meritorious  acts  and  duties,  with  all  deference  to  Mr. 
Hildreth,  we  think,  is  pointed  out  with  more  clearness  and 
justice  in  the  New  Testament.  There  came  one  to  Jesus, 
and  said,  '^  Good  Master,  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal 
life?"  Jesus  answered,  by  pointing  him  to  the  demands 
of  the  moral  law,  specifying  its  several  precepts.  "All 
these,"  answered  the  young  man,  "  have  I  kept  from  ray 
youth  up  ;  what  lack  I  yet  f"  "  If  thou  wouldst  be  perfect, 
go,  sell  what  thou  hast,  give  it  to  the  poor,  and  come  and 
follow  me."  The  young  man,  in  complying  with  the  law, 
did  his  duty,  was  just,  and  could  inherit  eternal  life ;  but, 
in  doing  this,  he  was  onlv  just ;  he  had  not  attained  to  the 
highest  degrees  of  excellence.  To  become  perfect,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  do  more  than  the  law  demanded, 
that  he  should  rise  from  justice  to  love.  If  I  am  rich,  it  is 
not  my  duty  to  give  what  I  possess  to  the  poor.  The  law 
does  not  demand  this,  but  Christian  love  does,  and  it  is  my 

Srivilege  to  do  so,  and  will  be  set  down  to  my  merit,  not  in 
ischarge  of  my  debt. 

But  Jesus  did  not  measure  a  man's  duty  by  the  conduet 
of  the  majority.  Here,  again,  is  a  serious  defect  in  Mr. 
Hildreth's  system,  and  shows  that  he  carries  his  dema- 
goguism  into  morals  as  well  as  into  politics.  The  standaitl, 
with  him,  is  the  conduct  of  the  majority.  Duty  is  that 
which  is  done  by  the  majority  of  a  given  community,  that 


*The  distinction  really  is  between  works  of  obligation  and  of  super- 
erogation ;  but  both  are  meritorious. — £d. 
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which  makes  a  man  as  virtnons  as  the  majority ;  meritorious 
actions  are  those  which  the  majority  agree  to  applaud,  and 
criminal  actions  are  those  which  the  majority  condemn,  as 
sinking  below  the  practice  of  tlie  majority.  A  fine  doctrine, 
this!  and  a  man  holding  a  respectable  rank  in  the  com- 
munity where  he  lives  has  the  effrontery  to  avow  such  a  de- 
moralizing doctrine, — a  doctrine  whicn  ought  to  be  con- 
demned, m  the  severest  terms,  by  every  one  who  has  the 
least  sense  of  what  is  due  to  himself,  or  to  his  fellow-men. 
The  law  to  which  a  man  must  conform,  in  order  to  discharge 
his  duty,  is  not  the  practice  of  the  majority,  nor  the  cpinion 
of  the  majority,  which  is  always  better  than  tlie  practice, — 
but  the  law  of  God,  which  demands  precisely  the  same 
things  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and  of  every  individual  with> 
the  ordinary  faculties  of  a  human  bein^. 

The  general  state  of  mind,  in  which  Mr.  Hildreth  writes, 
may  be  seen  in  this  statement :  ^^  To  believe  a  man  asrainst 
our  own  senses  and  reason  is  a  high  compliment.  Hence 
the  merit  ascribed  by  theologians  to  implicit  faith."  Now, 
if  Mr.  Hildreth  knows  any  thing  at  all  of  what  theologians 
call  implicit  faith,  or  rather,  faitli  in  God,  he  knows  this 
statement  is  not  true.  They  have  never  yet  supposed  a 
man  could,  in  any  respect,  pay  our  heavenly  Father  a  com- 
pliment Theologians  are  not  such  consummate  simpletons 
as  all  that  comes  to.  I  demand  implicit  faith  in  me  on  the 
part  of  my  child,  because  there  are  a  great  many  things 
which  he  must  do  or  avoid  doing,  the  reason  of  which  he 
cannot  compreliend.  This  notion,  which  has  latterly  pre- 
vailed, that  you  must  appeal  to  a  child's  reason,  and  show 
him  the  reason  of  whatever  you  demand,  is  of  a  piece  with 
all  the  rest  of  onr  modem  inventions.  The  first  lesson  to 
be  taught  a  child  is  obedience, — ^ay,  blind  obedience,  if  you 
will, — for,  till  after  years  of  training,  your  child  will  be 
utterly  unable  to  comprehend  the  reasonableness  of  your 
command.  Your  command,  your  wish,  must  be  your  child's 
reason.  To  give  him,  till  considerably  advanced,  any  other 
reason,  is  to  destroy  the  foundation  of  that  respect,  that  rev- 
erence for  one's  elders  and  superiors,  of  which  we  as  a  people 
have  so  little,  and  without  which  there  is,  and  can  oe,  no 
solid  worth  of  character.  Now,  this  same  trust,  which  I  de- 
mand of  my  child  in  me,  God  demands  of  us  all  in  him. 
We  can  know  what  he  commands;  but  the  reason  of  the 
command  or  wherefore  he  commands  what  he  does,  we  can- 
not always  know,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  incapable  of 
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comprehending.  It  should,  therefore,  be  enough  for  ue, 
that  he  commands.  His  command  shonld  always  be  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  obeying.  The  mind,  that  would  seek  to  go 
behind  the  command  for  its  reason,  is  essentially  impious 
and  atheistic.  Just  as  if,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  more 
conclusive  reason  were  possible,  for  doing  a  thing,  than  that 
God  wills  it  I  The  will  of  God  is,  not  theologically  only,  but 
philosophically,  the  ultimate  reason  itself;  and  when  you 
nave  got  to  the  ultimate,  why  seek  to  go  beyond  ? 

So,  again,  with  regard  to  matters  of  belief.  Show  me 
that  God  has  said  it,  and  you  show  me  that  it  is  true  ;  for  it 
is  impossible  for  God  to  lie.  His  word  is  truth,  and  the 
highest  possible  evidence  of  truth.  This  is  the  view  theo- 
logians take  of  what  so  scandalizes  our  author.  What  is 
sneered  at,  as  implicit  faith,  is  the  most  reasonable  thing 
imaginable.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  believe  a  proposition  on 
sufficient  evidence?  Does  such  belief  derogate  from  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  the  mind  ?  Of  course  not.  Then 
what  do  I  surrender,  when  I  believe  my  heavenly  Father  on 
his  word  ?  Nay,  suppose,  as  I  firmly  believe,  the  church  to 
be  the  divinely  commissioned  interpreter  of  God's  word, 
what  do  I  surrender  in  submitting  to  the  decision  of  the 
church,  that  I  do  not  equally  surrender  when  I  believe  anv 
proposition  on  adequate  evidence?  If  I  believe  at  all,  it  is 
always  on  authority  ;  and  what  higher  authoritv  can  I  have 
in  any  case  than  the  authority  of  God,  or  of  the  church 
authorized  by  him  to  speak  in  his  name  ?  We  do  not  believe 
God's  word,  because  oy  so  doing  we  compliment  the  Al- 
mighty, but  because,  as  reasonable,  nay,  as  rational  beings, 
we  can  do  no  less.  But  enough;  we  have  already  spent 
more  time  on  Mr.  Hildreth  than  his  book  deserves. 


HILDRETH'S  JOINT  LETTER.* 

[From  BrowiiBon'a  QnaAerlj  Review  for  Julj,  1845.] 

Thtb  pamphlet  seems  to  us  to  be  iiuproperlj  termed  a 
joint  letter ;  for  a  joint  letter,  we  believe,  is  not  a  letter 
addressed  by  one  person  to  several  others  in  common,  bnt  a 
letter  addressed  in  the  joint  names  of  two  or  more  authors, 
whether  addressed  to  one  or  to  many.  As  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  Mr.  Hildreth  wishes  to  deny  his  own  unity,  or  to 
intimate  that  he  is,  as  the  respectable  Mrs.  Malaprop  says, 
**two  gentlemen  at  once,"  he  would  express  himselr  more 
correctly,  in  our  judgment,  if  he  should  say,  A  Letter  ad- 
dressed conjointly^  &c.  A  philosopher  should  never  dis- 
dain to  use  language  correctly. 

The  Letter  is  addressed  conjointly  to  us  and  to  the  North 
Afnerican  Review,  In  what  way  our  brother  reviewer  will 
receive  or  dispose  of  the  portion  intended  specially  for  him, 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing;  but  as  he  is  still  vigorous, 
and  blest  with  a  strong  constitution  and  firm  nerves,  we 
trust  he  will  survive  it.  As  for  ourselves,  being  naturally 
kind-hearted,  although  the  world  may  think  differently,  and 
feeling  that  Mr.  Hildreth  has  received  rather  rough  hand- 
ling irom  all  quarters,  we  are  disposed  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  happy  aelivery,  and  to  gratify  him,  as  much  as  we 
may,  by  a  bnef  reply.  It  is  churlish,  when  a  man  sends  out 
a  pamphlet,  or  but  the  third  of  a  pamphlet,  against  yon,  not 
to  acknowledge  the  favor.  We  all  have  our  little  vanities, 
and,  as  we  none  of  us  like  to  have  our  own  little  vanities 
wounded,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  wound  those  of  others. 

Mr.  Hildreth  is  somewhat  known  in  this  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood by  several  publications,  which  we  have  been  assured 
are  not  without  merit.  He  was  formerly  one  of  the  writers 
for  the  Boston  Atlas^  and,  under  the  supervision  of  its  sen- 
ior editor,  the  late  Mr.  Haughton,  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  reputation  and  influence  that  paper  for  a  time  en- 
joyed witn  its  party.  Some  time  since  he  appears  to  have 
persuaded  himself  that  he  was  a  philosopher,  and  he  con- 


*il  Joint  Letter  to  0.  A.  Browiimn  and  the  Editor  of  the  North  American 
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ceived  a  series  of  works,  which  wore  to  embrace  the  whole 
circle  of  the  science  of  tnan.  The  first  work  of  the  contem- 
plated series  he  completed  and  pnblishod  over  a  year  ago, 
nnder  the  title  of  Theory  of  Mirrala.  This  work  was  sent 
to  us,  and  reviewed,  as  we  thout^ht  proper.  A  copy  was 
also  sent,  we  presume,  to  the  North  American,  in  which 
respectable  periodical  it  received  as  severe  treatment  as  it 
haa  previously  received  from  us.  Meanwhile  the  book  does 
not  sell,  but  lies  on  the  bookseller's  shelves  or  in  the  binder's 
garret.  To  remain  unsold,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  cut 
up  by  hostile  reviews,  is  too  much  for  flesh  and  blood.  The 
author  can  contain  himself  no  longer.  Hence,  the  Joint 
Letter  before  us, — the  hint  of  which  may  possibly  have 
been  taken  from  Byron's  famous  satire,  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  JSeviewerSy  and  the  author's  ambition  may  have  been 
to  do  in  plain  prose  what  the  poet  effected  in  polished  verse. 
The  Letter  wants,  it  must  be  admitted,  something  of  the 
keen  wit  of  the  satire,  but  this  we  do  not  think  is  the  author's 
fault ;  it  is  heavily  written,  in  a  loose,  declamatory  style,  as 
we  cannot  deny ;  but  what  it  wants  in  liveliness,  terseness, 
and  logic,  it  abundantly  supplies  in  vulgarity,  vituperation, 
and  abuse.  The  author  appears  to  have  thrown  his  whole 
heart  and  soul  into  his  work,  and  to  have  executed  it  as  well 
as  he  was  able ;  and  therefore  should  not  be  blamed  for  not 
doing  it  as  well  as  his  friends  may  have  wished.  We  can 
rightfull}'  ask  of  no  man  more  than  the  best  he  can  do  ;  for 
the  best  can  do  no  better  than  they  can. 

We  have  read  the  Letter  with  sufficient  care,  but  we  do 
not  find  that  the  author  has  vindicated  his  theory  from  the 
very  grave  objections  we  urged  against  it ;  nor  do  we  find 
that  he  has  successfully  controverted  any  of  the  positions 
we  assumed  in  our  Review  against  him.  His  restatement 
of  his  theory  proves  that  we  rightfully  apprehended  him, 
and  were  far  from  misi*epresenting  his  views.  Our  stric- 
tures, tlien,  remain,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  in  their  full  force* 
Whether  our  venerable  contemporary  can  say  as  much,  we 
are  not  so  certain.  Mr.  Hildreth  makes  some  strong  points 
against  him,  which,  from  his  point  of  view,  we  think  he 
will  find  it  difficult  to  meet.  But  this  is  no  affair  of  ours. 
A  few  of  the  points  Mr.  Hildreth  has  attempted  to  make 
against  us,  alttiough  they  hardly  touch  the  great  ethical 
Questions  involved,  we  sliall  briefiy  notice,  because  by  so 
Qoing  we  may  offer  some  remarks  which  will  not  be  wholly 
valueless  to  our  readers. 
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The  fine  names,  as  Gnostic,  Sophist,  Thwackom,  <&c., 
which  Mr.  Hildreth  has  so  liberally  bestowed  on  as,  we 
mnst,  however  reluctantly,  pass  over.  Some  men  will  be 
ridicalons,  though  you  call  tiiem  by  their  baptismal  names ; 
others  cannot  be  made  ridiculous,  call  them  by  wliat  ludi- 
orons  names  you  will.  Moreover,  admittin^^  tne  appropri- 
ateness of  these  names,  we  cannot  perceive  how"  from  them 
Mr.  Hildreth  can  logically  conclude  to  the  soundness  of  hia 
tlieory  of  morals. 

Mr.  Brownson  objects  to  my  theory  of  morals ; 

But  Mr.  Brownson  is  a  gnostic,  a  sophist,  a  thwacknm  ; 

Therefore,  my  theory  of  morals  is  sonndl 

The  man  who  could  reason  in  this  way  would  make  an 
admirable  professor  of  loe;ic  I ! 

We  are  a  gnostic,  a  sophist,  i&c.,  it  seems,  because  we  pro- 
fess to  have  attained  to  truth  in  relation  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  morals.  For  this  profession  Mr.  Hildreth 
sneers  at  us  in  his  most  approved  style,  and  commends  him- 
self for  his  own  modesty  in  not  pretending  to  so  much, — 
in  contenting  himself  with  the  simple  claim  to  be  a  philos- 
opher, or  one  who  loves  and  seeks  the  truth.  Very  well. 
It  he  seeks  the  truth,  it  must  be  because  he  feels  that  he 
has  not  yet  found  it.  If  he  have  not  yet  found  the  truth, 
what  confidence  can  he  have  or  expect  us  to  have  in  his 
theory  of  morals?  If  he  feels  that  ne  has  found  the  truth, 
with  what  justice  does  he  term  himself  a  seeker?  We  own, 
that,  for  ourselves,  we  do  not  think  it  a  reproach  for  a  man 
to  feel  that  he  has  arrived  at  dioral  truth.  In  morals,  which 
are  an  every-day  concernment,  the  truth  ou^ht  to  be  early 
ascertained,  and  the  progress  which  we  ought  all  to  aspire 
to  should  be  not  so  much  in  knowing  the  law  as  in  keeping 
it.  Progress  we  of  course  approve ;  but  progress  in  obedi- 
ence, not  in  doctrine.  We  may  come  to  such  perfection  in 
doctrine,  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  we  have  no  more  to  learn ; 
but  in  obedience  we  never  become  so  perfect  that  there  is 
nothing  more  for  us  to  da 

But  it  seems  we  are  a  "  Gnostic  of  the  Roman  school.'* 
That  we  are  a  Boman  Catholic  now,  we  own,  and  thank 
God  that  we  are ;  but  we  were  not  when  we  wrote  the  re- 
view of  Mr.  Hildreth' s  book,  for  our  conversion  dates  only 
from  last  October,  and  the  ethical  theory  we  opposed  to  ma 
was  one  which,  consistently  or  inconsistently,  we  had  advo- 
cated for  years.  A  moralist  should  study  to  be  exact  even 
in  trifles. 

Vol.  XIV— 17 
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According  to  Mr.  Ilildretli,  nothinjo^  is  or  can  be  fixed  or 
permanent  in  moral  doctrine.  "  Every  tree,"  he  Bays, 
"grows  old,  ceaBcs  to  bear  wholesome  fruit,  and  comes  pres- 
ently to  cumber  the  ground.  It  must  be  cut  down,  and 
something  more  adapted  to  existing  wants  and  circumstances 
planted  in  its  place."  From  this  we  infer,  1.  That  he  holds 
that  his  owu  tueory  will  soon  cease  to  bear  wholesome  fruit, 
and  come  presently  to  cumber  the  ground, — ^in  which  he  is 
probably  right;  and  3.  That  morality  is  a  creature  of  cir- 
cumstance, one  thing  in  one  age  or  one  country,  and  another 
thing  in  another ;  one  thing  under  one  set  of  circumstances, 
and  another  thing  under  another ;  and  therefore  that  there 
is  no  universal,  eternal,  and  immutable  right.  It  is  easy 
now  to  understand  why  Mr.  Hildreth  commends  those  who 
are  ever  learning  and  never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth ;  for,  according  to  him,  there  is  in  morals  no 
truth  to  1)0  known. 

Mr.  Hildreth  makes  morality  consist  in  obedience  to  the 
inherent  laws  of  man's  nature,  and  characterizes  as  right 
obedience  to  the  law  or  sentiment  of  benevolence.  His 
theory  is  therefore,  naturalism^  and  belongs  to  the  class  de- 
nominated aentimentaL  Of  this  we  were  aware  when  we 
wrote  our  strictures,  and  we  condemned  his  theory,  among 
other  reasons,  because  it  had  only  a  sentimental  basis.  Sen- 
timent can  afford  no  solid  basis  for  an  ethical  doctrine,  be- 
cause none  of  our  sentiments  can  be  safely  indulged,  save 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  reason.  Benevolence,  as 
simple  benevolence,  can  inflict  pain  on  the  guilty  no  more 
than  on  the  innocent.  Obeying  simply  its  impulses,  we 
should  throw  open  the  prison  doors  and  let  the  convicts 
escape,  when  both  public  and  private  good  might  reauire 
them  to  be  confined  and  punished.  Benevolence  itself,  tnen, 
must  be  exercised  under  the  direction  and  control  of  reason, 
that  is,  must  be  in  subjection  to  reason.  Similar  remarks 
may  be  made  of  all  the  sentiments ; — which  proves  that  none 
of  them  can  ever  be  taken  as  safe  guides  in  matters  of 
duty. 

In  opposition  to  this  sentimental  theory,  we  stated  in  our 
strictures,  that  morality  presupposes  a  law  out  of  man  and 
above  him,  imposed  by  a  sovereign  lawffiver,  which  he  is 
bound  to  obey.  The  lawgiver  is  Grod ;  tlie  law  is  his  will ; 
therefore  morality  is  simply  obedience  to  the  will  of  God. 
To  this  Mr.  Hildreth  objects,  that  it  implies  that  "  might 
makes  right."     We  deny  the  conclusion.     Because  God  is 
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in  finitely  and  essentially  good,  and  his  will  is  the  expression 
of  his  infinite  and  essential  goodness,  not  of  his  power  re- 
dded as  a  distinct  attribute.  God  is  essentially  the  right 
m  itself,  absolute  right,  because  he  is  in  his  own  essence  the 
good  in  itself,  that  is,  absolute  goodness.  Whatever  he 
wills,  then,  must  be  ri^ht,  not  by  reason  of  his  infinite 
power,  but  by  reason  of  ms  essential  goodness.  We  do  not, 
then,  make  rfght  depend  on  might ;  for  in  Ood  it  is  not 
dependent  at  all,  and  in  creatures  it  depends  on  the  infinite, 
eternal,  and  immutable  goodness  of  the  Creator,  to  which  his 
power,  as  a  distinct  attribute,  is  not  legislative,  but  simply 
ministerial. 

Men  may  reluct  as  they  will  to  our  doctrine,  but  no  doc- 
trine except  the  one  that  makes  morality  consist  solely  and 
simply  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  can  abide  the  test 
of  reason.  Atheism  leaves  as  little  foundation  for  morals  as 
for  theology.  Morality  is  rightly  termed  theologia  moralisy 
or  practical  theology.  It  consists  in  practical  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God,  and  to  the  inherent  laws  of  human  nature 
only  so  far  as  they  express,  and  only  for  the  reason  that  they 
express,  the  will  of  God. 

The  question  naturally  comes  up,  then.  How  are  we  to 
.  ascertain  the  will  of  God  ?  Up  to  a  certain  point,  unques- 
tionably, by  the  light  of  nature,  tliat  is,  by  natural  reason 
operating  on  our  own  natures  and  the  nature  of  things,  so 
far  as  open  to  our  inspection.  This  gives  us  natural  moral- 
ity, which  is  good  and  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  which  is 
deficient  in  clearness,  extent,  and  power,  as  we  may  learn 
from  the  history  of  all  nations  destitute  of  divine  revelation. 
Divine  revelation  is  necessary  to  supply  its  deficiencies. 

But  this  divine  revelation  will  need  an  interpreter. 
Granted.  This  interpreter,  according  to  us,  is  the  church. 
Granted  again.  Then,  says  Mr.  Hildreth,  we  '^  make  the 
church  the  sovereign  lawgiver,  the  God  we  are  to  trust  and 
obey."  Not  at  all.  There  is  a  verv  obvious  distinction  be- 
tween the  legislature  that  enacts,  and  the  court  that  expounds 
and  applies,  the  law.  The  church  does  not  make  the  law  ; 
she  merely  keeps,  expounds,  and  applies  it,  and  is  herself 
bound  by  it.  This  is  so  obvious,  that  Mr.  Hildreth  is  un- 
pardonable for  having  overlooked  it,  and  so,  too,  is  the  good 
president  of  Dartmouth  College,  who  also  asserts  that  we 
regard  the  church  as  God.  We  hope  we  are  not  quite  stupid 
enough  to  confound  the  organ  with  the  speech,  far  less  with 
the  speaker.     God  gives  the  law  to  the  church,  who  has 
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nothing  except  wliat  she  receives ;  and  we  receive  the  law 
from  lier,  because  he  has  authorized  her  to  declare  it. 

Our  infidel  doctors  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  Protestant 
doctors  on  the  other,  must  have  queerly  constructed  minds 
to  be  able  to  imagine  that  Catholics  fall  into  such  gross 
absurdities  as  they  now  and  then  charge  us  with.  One  is 
forced  to  believe  that  their  own  education  has  been  sadlv 
neglected,  and  their  reasoning  powers  left  MrhoIIj  unculti- 
vated. We  sometimes  amuse  ourselves  by  representing  to 
ourselves  the  strange  feelings  these  sage  doctors,  who  talk 
so  flippantly  about  Catholicitv,  would  have,  if  they  could 
suddenly  change  places  with  the  Catholic,  and  see  the  mar- 
vellous ignorance  and  gullibility  on  their  part  which  their 
objections  usually  imply.  It  is  rare  that  we  meet  with  ao 
objection  to  the  church,  that  does  not  impeach  the  common 
intelligence,  the  common  sense,  or  the  common  honesty  of 
the  objector ;  and  in  almost  all  cases,  the  difHcnlty  of  reply- 
ing to  the  obj'ection  lies  solely  in  the  fact  that  the  objector 
is  too  ignorant  of  the  subject  to  understand  the  refutation. 
The  ignorance  of  the  enemies  of  the  church  is  really  deplor- 
able. And  yet,  to  believe  them,  they  are  the  only  enlight- 
ened portion  of  mankind.  If  they  should  die,  all  light 
would  be  extinguished,  and  total  darkness  would  cover  the 
earth.  Poor  men !  would  they  would  *'  get  wisdom,  and, 
with  all  their  getting,  get  understanding ;  ''^at  least,  so  far  as 
to  be  able  to  bring  forward  objections  not  discreditable  to 
themselves. 

Mr.  Hildreth  says,  Roman  Catholics,  as  well  as  Protes- 
tants, teach  that  ^'  man  is  totally  depraved,  utterly  incapable 
of  any  good  action.  As  all  his  actions  want  the  quality  of 
voluntary  obedience  to  God,  in  which  alone  goodness  con- 
sists, they  are  all  bad,  and  all  equally  bad.  It  is  only  those 
persons  who  are  redeemed,  sanctified,  marvellously  regener- 
ated, by  divine  grace,  who  are  capable  of  good  actions." 
This  may  be  Calvinistic  theology,  but  it  is  not  Catholic 
theology.  The  church  does  not  teach,  that  men,  even  since 
the  faU,  are  naturally  incapable  of  good  actions,  or  that  all 
actions  performed  without  the  aid  of  divine  grace  are  bad, 
far  less  that  all  are  equally  bad.  The  actions  of  men  in  an 
un regenerate  state  may  be  good,  and  no  small  portion  of 
them,  unquestionably,  are  good ;  but  none  of  them  are 
meritorious  in  relation  to  the  supernatural  destiny  to  which 
the  elect  a/re  appovrvted.  They  are  good  in  relation  to  our 
natural  destiny ;  but  not  good,  thongn  not  necessarily  bad, 
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in  relation  to  onr  enpernatural  destiny,  because  no  natural 
act  can  bear  any  proportion  to  a  supernatural  end.  No  man 
can  gain  eternal  life  without  the  infusion  of  supernatural 
grace,  which  enables  him  to  perform  acts  of  a  supernatural 
virtue;  yet  every  man  has  the  natuml  ability,  if  he  will  but 
exercise  it,  to  keep  the  law  of  Ood  in  the  whole  sphere  of 
natural  morality,  or  else  his  disobedience  would  not  be  his 


It  IB  never  safe  to  assume  that  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
theologies  are  the  same,  for  they  are  widely  different.  Prot- 
estant theology  teaches,  that  man,  by  the  fall,  lost  the  abil- 
ity to  will  the  good,  and  therefore  tliat  the  fall  destroyed  in 
man  both  reason  and  free-will ;  Catholic  theology  teaches, 
that  the  fall,  though  it  wounded,  weakened,  reason  and  free- 
will, did  not  destroy  them.  According  to  it,  the  principal 
effects  of  the  fall  are  in  the  loss  of  the  supernatural  ffrace 
by  which  man,  before  he  sinned,  was  able  to  keep  his  lower 
or  sensitive  nature  in  perfect  submission  to  his  higher  or 
rational  nature ;  his  reason  and  will  in  perfect  submission  to 
the  will  of  God ;  and  to  fulfil  the  law  of  Ood  in  that  super- 
natural sense  in  which  obedience  merits  eternal  life.  By 
losing  this  grace,  man  lost  his  ability  to  merit  eternal  life, 
for  that  life  was  never  meritaMe^  so  to  speak,  save  through 
the  aid  of  supernatural  grace ;  he  lost,  also,  the  dominion 
of  reason  and  will  over  the  lower  nature,  or  the  flesh.  The 
flesh,  therefore,  escaped  from  its  subjection,  became  disor- 
derly, rebellious,  breeding  all  manner  of  lusts,  and  not  un- 
frequently  bringing  reason  and  will  themselves  into  bond- 
age to  the  law  of  sm  and  death  resigning  in  the  members. 
According  to  Protestant  theology,  man  ceased,  by  the  fall, 
to  be  a  moral  bein^:,  because  he  lost  by  it  reason  and  free- 
will, and  became  tnerefore  necessarily  incapable,  till  regen- 
erated, of  performing  a  moral  act,  a  single  good  act  in  any 
sense  whatever.  According  to  Catholic  theology,  he  did 
not  cease  to  be  a  moral  being,  nor  become  incapable  of  per- 
forming moral  acts,  good  acts,  acts  meritorious  in  tneir 
sphere,  but  only  incapable  of  performing  acts  meritorious 
oi  eternal  life,  of  which  no  natural  act,  either  before  the 
fall  or  since,  before  regeneration  or  after  it,  ever  was  or 
ever  can  be  meritorious. 

This  premised,  we  distinguish ;  if  you  say  man  is  incapa- 
ble, till  regenerated,  of  performing  acts  which  are  good, 
meritorious  in  relation  to  our  supernatural  destiny,  we  grant 
it ;  if  in  relation  to  our  natural  destiny,  within  the  sphere 
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of  natural  morality,  we  deny  it.  Bearing  this  diBtinction 
in  mind,  the  objection  Mr.  Ilildreth  brings  against  Catholic 
theology,  that,  according  to  it,  no  man,  till  rodeeraed,  sano- 
tiiied,  regenerated,  can  perform  a  moral  act,  is  unfounded. 
The  objection  may  bear,  and  in  fact  does  bear,  against  Cal- 
vinistic  theology,  but  not  against  Catholic  theology.  It 
would  do  those  who  wisli  to  write  about  Catholicity  no  harm, 
but  perhaps  some  good,  to  begin  by  reading  a  short  course 
of  Catholic  theology.  It  might  save  them  from  many 
blunders  and  from  much  useless  labor. 

Mr  Hildreth  in  his  Letter  talks  largely  of  the  triumphs 
of  reason,  and  informs  us  that  ''  Rome  has  fallen  to  rise  no 
more."  All  this  may  be  very  fine,  but  we  cannot  take  it 
for  granted.  We  have  heard  much  of  these  triumphs  of 
reason,  but  we  have  never  seen  them,  and  know  not  where 
to  look  for  them.  Where  are  they  ?  Will  our  Protestant 
brethren  name  to  us  a  single  point  in  theology  on  which 
they  are  all  agreed, — a  sin^e  question  they  have  definitively 
answered,  and  which  they  all  regard  as  no  longer  an  open 
question  ?  Will  our  philosophers  inform  us  what  has  been 
settled  in  philosophy  \  Was  there  a  single  question  debated 
by  the  ola  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Italy,  which  is  not 
debated  still  in  our  modern  schools?  What  have  we  set- 
tled? On  what  single  point  have  philosophers  come  to  a 
definitive  conclusion?  Systems  we  have  had,  and  have,  in 
abundance,  but  is  there  any  one  whose  right  to  reign  is  un- 
disputed ?  We  have  had  Cartesianism,  but  that  is  defunct ; 
Lockism,  but  that  is  dethroned;  Condillacism,  but  that  has 
become  a  tradition  :  Leibnitzism,  Wolfism,  Kantism,  Fichte- 

'  ism,  Schellingism,  Hegelism,  but  they  are  all  exploded, even 
in  tlie  land  where  they  originated ;  we  have  had  the  Scot- 
tish school,  but  it  is  nearly  forgotten ;  the  eclectic  school^ 
the  humanitarian  and  progressist  school,  Owenism,  Fourier- 
ism,  Saint-Simonisin,  transcendentalism,  and  we  know  not 
how  many  more  isma^  but  they  all,  to  say  the  least,  have  cul- 
minated. The  wildest  disorder,  confusion,  and  uncortaintv 
now  reign  throughout  the  whole  philosophic  world.  Each 
fnan  has  his  own  theory,  and  no  two  have  the  same.  Where, 
then,  are  your  boasted  trintnphs  of  reason? 

You  have  for  three  hundred  years  been  triumphing  and 
boasting  of  your  triumphs,  and  yet  you  do  not  possess  the 
extent  of  territory  you  won  during  the  first  fifty  years  of 

.  your  existence,     x  ou  rebelled  against  the  church  and  the 
schools ;  you  demanded  a  reform.     Well,  you  got  it,  but  it 
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was  not  enongh.  Yon  mnst  reform  the  reformation ;  you 
did  80.  But  that  would  not  do ;  yon  must  reform  the  re- 
formed reformation.  Well,  that  you  did,  but  found  your- 
selves as  bad  off  as  ever.  Reform  had  stoppped  short  of 
the  mark.  You  would  reform  the  reformed  reformed 
reformation.  You  have  done  so,  but  are  as  far  from  being 
satisfied  as  you  were  at  first.  Ever  a  "  lower  deep  "  yawns 
before  you.  In  France  you  have  resolved  the  supreme 
Bein^  into  void  ;  in  Germany  your  triumphs  have  resulted 
in  nihilism ;  in  this  country,  in  Hildreth's  Theory  of  Morals^ 
which  everybody  scouta  Yet  reason  triumphs,  and  the 
mighty  heart  of  humanity  leaps  and  exults  in  the  wonderful 

Srogress  of  her  children !  d%  so  good,  s^entlemen,  as  to 
raw  up  an  inventory  of  what  you  have  reaBy  won,  of  what 
you  regard  as  settled,  and  then — we  will  talk  with  you  about 
the  triumphs  of  reason. 

And  then  you  talk  of  reason,  as  if  reason  were  against 
the  chnrch,  and  as  if  you  were  reasoners.  Strange  intatua- 
tion !  Happy  should  we  be  to  find  an  opponent  of  the 
chnrch  that  could,  or  at  least  wouldy  reason.  Our  great 
complaint  against  the  enemies  of  the  church  is,  that  they 
either  will  not  or  cannot  reason ;  that  they  are  governed  by 
prejudice,  caprice,  and  rarely  seem  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween reason  and  their  own  fancies ;  whence  we  lind  them 
able,  on  the  one  hand,  to  resist  the  clearest  demonstrations  of 
reason,  and,  on  the  other,  to  believe  without  even  the  shadow 
of  a  reason.  They  who  suppose  reason  has  any  thing  to  do 
with  their  opposition  to  Catholicity  are  grievously  mistaken. 
Infidels  do  not  reason  against  us,  for  they  do  not  reason  at 
all.  Protestants  do  not  reason  against  us;  they  declaim, 
denounce,  invent  idle  stories  and  tell  gross  falsehoods  about 
us;  and  when  these  fail,  they  burn  our  convents,  our 
churches,  seminaries,  dwellings,  shoot  us  down  in  the  street, 
pass  severe  penal  laws  against  us,  set  a  price  on  our  heads, 
nunt  us  down  as  wild  beasts.  This  is  the  way  Protestantism 
reasons  against  us,  and  has  reasoned  against  us  for  three 
hundred  years ;  and  it  is  by  such  arguments,  which  you  call 
reason,  and  we  unreason,  that  she  has  won  her  boasted  tri- 
umphs. O  my  brother,  say  no  .more  about  reason,  for  reason 
lausrlis  you  in  the  face,  and  scorns  the  relationship  you  claim. 
Then,  again,  where  are  the  evidences  that  Home  has  fallen 
to  rise  no  more  ?  Do  you  find  them  in  the  violent  hostility 
manifested  at  this  very  moment  throughout  all  Protestant- 
dom  against  Catholicity  ?     Do  you  find  them  in  the  Protes- 
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tant  unions,  the  "  Native  American  "  mobs  in  this  country, 
and  the  Free  Gorjps  in  Switzerland  ?  Do  you  find  them  in 
the  multitude  of  ooooks  and  pamphlets  against  the  church 
with  which  a  licentious  but  all  active  press  now  is  teeming  ? 
Why  this  fear  and  consternation  ?  Why  do  the  heathen 
rage,  and  the  Protestant  people  imagine  a  vain  thing)  Do 
Protestants  tremble  before  the  fallen  f  do  they  trauiple  on 
the  dead  t  Do  you  find  the  proofs  of  your  assertion  in  the 
fact,  that  never,  since  the  commission  was  given  to  the  apos- 
tles to  teach  all  nations,  has  the  church  been  more  united, 
more  active,  more  vigorous,  more  faithful  in  the  discharge 
of  her  high  trusts,  and  that  she  has  never,  at  any  one  period, 
counted  a  larger  number  of  members  than  at  this  moment  ? 
Strange  evidences,  these,  that  Home  has  fallen  to  rise  no 
more.  A  single  Jesuit  makes  whole  masses  of  Protestants 
and  infidels  tremble  and  turn  pale.  Why  this  blanching  of 
the  cheek,  and  this  trembling  oi  the  frame,  before  the  church, 
if  it  be  def  un<».t  ?  Is  it  that  a  dead  lion  is  better  than  a  liv- 
ing dog  ?  O  my  friend,  be  not  deceived !  Borne  has  not 
fallen,  and  your  very  fears  and  deadly  rage  prove  it.  The 
church  is  not  dead,  cannot  die ;  for  she  is  immortal,  Iho 
living  spouse  of  the  living  God.  She  will  outlive,  aye,  and 
triumph  over,  all  her  enemies ;  for  the  Lord  God  omnipo- 
tent reispietli,  and  hath  declared  it.  Vain  is  your  rage,  im- 
potent is  your  malice.  You  may  harm  yourselves,  but  her 
yon  cannot  harm. 

Mr.  Hildreth  and  some  others  take  considerable  pains  to 
account  for  our  conversion  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and,  as- 
suming that  we  must  needs  be  still  a  Protestant  at  heart, 
conclude  that  it  must  have  been  in  consequence  of  visions  of 
lawn  sleeves,  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  perhaps  of  a  Yankee  pope, 
that  fioated  in  the  distance  before  us.  It  is  a  pity  to  spoil 
their  solution  of  the  problem,  but  we  are  obliged  to  tell 
them,  they  are  quite  wrong,  for  there  is  a  lady  in  the  way, 
and  known  to  be  in  the  way,  of  the  realization  of  such 
visions,  before  our  conversion.  Married  men  cannot  take 
orders  in  the  church,  and  one  cannot  aspire  to  a  cardinal's 
hat  unless  he  be  in  orders.  Whatever  might  be  our  personal 
ambition,  or  however  capable  we  might  be  of  having  re- 
spect, as  the  president  of  Dartmouth  College  has  it,  to  '^  the 
purple  glory,''  we  can,  as  a  Catholic,  be  nothing  but  a  simple 
layman.  There  can  be  no  dispensation  in  our  favor,  and  we 
must  submit. 

Moreover,  if  there  were  no  barrier  of  the  kind  intimated, 
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it  is  not  onite  so  certain  that  we  conld  attain  to  the  ^^  purple 
lory."  He  mnst  know  little  of  the  church,  and  of  her 
onsands  upon  thousands  of  meritorious  sons,  who  could 
dream  that. one  so  insignificant  as  ourselves  conld  ever  be 
thought  of,  save  by  her  enemies,  as  a  candidate  for  her 
honors.  Mr.  Hildreth  and  others  estimate  us  quite  above 
our  merits.  We  are  nothing  to  the  church,  except  as  we 
have  a  soul  to  be  saved.  It  was  not  the  church  that  needed 
us,  but  we  that  needed  the  church  ;  and  we  would  fain  hope 
that  a  poor  sinner,  long  beaten  about  in  the  world,  mi^htny 
to  her  maternal  bosom  and  find  peace  for  his  troubled  con- 
science, rest  for  his  wearied  soul,  and  helps  to  a  holy  life, 
without  dreaming  of  lawn  sleeves,  or  even  a  cardinaPs  hat 
These  things  do  not  have  such  powerful  attractions  for 
Catholics  as  they  seem  to  have  for  I'rotestants.  To  the  time 
Catholic,  earth  has  no  honors  he  cares  for;  to  him,  no 
crown  is  desirable  but  the  crown  of  life,  and  no  glory  but 
the  glory  of  Grod.  The  Catholic  religion  teaches  us  that  this 
world  is  not  our  home,  that  the  great  ends  of  our  existence 
are. not  attained  to  in  this  life,  and  our  real  good  can  come 
from  nothing  earthlv,  temporal,  or  changeable.  It  teaches 
that  we  were  made  lor  heaven,  to  find  our  good  in  serving 
God  here,  and  in  enjoying  him  for  ever  hereafter.  It  bids 
us,  therefore,  to  place  our  affections  on  things  above,'  to 
aspire  to  the  eternal  and  the  immutable,  to  labor  not  for  the 
meat  that  perisheth,  but  for  the  meat  that  endureth  unto 
everlasting  life.  To  the  soul  that  listens  to  and  obeys  this 
teaching,  the  honors  and  distinctions  of  this  life,  all  that 
the  men  of  the  world  live  for  and  aspire  to,  are  vanity,  yea, 
less  than  vanity  and  nothing.  Kor  was  it  only  in  olden 
times  this  teaching  could  be  received,  and  believed.  Men 
still  hear  it,  believe  it,  and,  we  trust,  strive  to  obey  it,  as  in- 
credible as  it  may  seem  to  the  great  mass  of  om*  Irrotestant 
and  infidel  brethren. 

We  have  now  remarked  on  all  the  points  in  Mr.  Hild- 
reth's  Letter  which  we  have  thought  worth  while  to  notice. 
Mr.  Hildreth  intimates,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  ZeUeVj  that 
another  review  will  soon^be  commenced,  to  be,  we  presume, 
the  organ  of  views  similar  to  his  own,  perhaps  to  be  edited 
by  himself.  Be  this  as  it  mav,  it  is  his  affair  and  not  ours. 
But,  if  he  expects  us  to  reply  to  any  thing  more  he  may 
write,  he  must  write  in  a  style  somewhat  di£rent  from  that 
adopted  in  the  letter  before  us.  He  must  try  to  write,  if 
not  as  a  Christian,  at  least  as  a  gentleman.    We  have  replied 
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to  him  now,  because  we  really  felt  compassion  for  him,  and 
were  actually  touched  by  the  severity  with  which  he  had 
been  treated  from  all  quarters,  and  because  we  did  not  wish 
him  to  feel  that  he  was  entirely  an  outcast.  He  liaa  talents, 
and,  we  can  believe,  benevolent  intentions ;  and  we  have 
wished  that  he  mi^ht  have  an  opportunity  to  redeem  him* 
self,  and  devote  his  very  considerable  powers  to  the  cause 
of  truth  and  good  morals, — ^if  not  to  religion,  at  least  to 
natural  morality  and  social  improvement.  We  take  our 
leave  of  him.  With  our  wishes  for  his  speedv  recovery  from 
his  foolish  notions,  and  for  his  future  usefulness. 
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[From  Broirnaon's  Quarterly  Review  for  Jaouary,  184A.] 

This  work  has  been  translated  into  English,  and  adopted 
as  a  text-book  of  moral  philosophy  in  tne  University  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  It  nas  been  read  by  many 
among  us,  been  favorably  noticed  by  several  of  our  leading 
journals,  and  is,  probably,  as  well  known  and  as  highly 
esteemed  in  ourcoinmuaity  as  similar  works  on  similar  sub- 
jects generally  are,  or  can  be  expected  to  be. 

We  ourselves  were  the  first  to  bring  the  work  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  American  public,  by  a  favorable  review  of  it  in- 
serted in  The  Christian  Examiner^  for  Soptomber,  1837. 
We  then  estimated  the  work  very  highly,  and  regarded  it 
as  a  valuable  contribution  to  moral  science.  As  such  we 
spoke  of  it;  as  such  we  commended  it;  we  honestly  be- 
hoved that  it  had  solved  the  great  ethical  problems,  and  pre- 
Sared  the  way  for  the  construction,  on  the  law  of  nature  as 
iscoverable  by  natural  reason,  of  a  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory system  of  ethics,  which  would  endnre  as  long  as  human 
nature  should  remain  unaltered.  Our  review  of  the  work, 
and  the  commendatory  terms  iji  which  we  have  on  several 
occasions  spoken  of  it,  have,  no  doubt,  contributed  some- 
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what  to  the  favorable  reception  it  has  found  in  our  com- 
munity ;  and  we  therefore  feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to  assign 
at  least  some  few  of  the  reasons  which  have  finally  operated 
to  change  our  views  of  it,  and  to  induce  us  to  reject  its 
principal  doctrines  as  insufficient,  false,  or  mischievous. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  we  should  have  approved  this 
work  at  the  time  we  did,  for  it  issued  from  a  school  of 
philosophy  to  which  we  were  then  attached ;  but  nothing 
seems  to  us  more  unaccountable,  now,  than  the  confidence 
and  warmth  with  which  we  received  tlie  teachings  of  that 
school,  of  which  M.  Jouffroy,  if  not  one  of  the  founders,  was 
at  least  one  of  the  most  distinguished  disciples, — unless,  in- 
deed, it  be  the  fact,  that  they  were  also  received  by  some  of 
our  friends,  well  qualified  by  age,  experience,  attainments, 
and  natural  ability  to  be  our  masters.  Some  eight  or  ten 
years  ago,  we  regarded  the  eclectic  school  as  a  glorious 
school,  and  counted  it  our  highest  felicity  to  be  recognized 
by  its  master,  M.  Victor  Cousin,  as  one  of  his  disciples. 
Many  amongst  us,  indeed,  opposed  it,  but,  unhappily,  in 
bad  temper,  or  on  untenable  grounds ;  and  their  opposition 
tended  only  to  confirm  our  confidence,  increase  our  ad- 
miration, and  inflame  our  devotion.  But  since  the  noveltv 
has  worn  oflF,  and  we  have  had  leisure  to  recover  our  seli- 
posseseicn,  and  to  look  the  school  calmly  and  steadily  in  the 
lace,  with  an  undazzled  eye,  we  have  found  it  utterly  unsatis- 
factory, and  utterly  unable  to  solve  a  single  important  prob- 
lem. It  throws  no  light  on  any  of  the  dark  passages  of 
human  nature,  gives  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  past 
history  of  our  race,  presents  no  consistent  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  furnishes  no  solution  of  our  future  destiny.  All 
too  late  for  our  personal  credit  as  a  philosopher  have  we  dis- 
covered this  ;  for  all  too  late  for  our  credit  as  a  philosopher, 
though  we  hope  not  all  too  late  to  make  sure  of  our  destiny  as 
a  man,  have  we  discovered  that  philosophy,  separated  from 
supernatural  revelation,  is  unable  to  solve  any  of  the  great 
problems  of  man  or  the  universe. 

Philosophy,  taken  strictly,  is  science  deducing  conclusions 
from  principles  obtained  by  the  li^ht  of  natural  reason,  and 
can  arrive  at  no  conclusion  which  is  valid  beyond  the  range 
of  natural  reason.  But  all  the  great  problems  of  man  and 
the  universe  lie  beyond  this  range,  and  therefore,  if  solved 
at  all,  can  be  solved  only  by  the  aid  of  supernatural  revela- 
tion. When  we  discovered  this  fact,  we  enlarged  our  definition 
of  philosophy,  and  defined  it  science  deducing  conclusions 
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from  principlee  obtained  both  from  reason  and  revelation. 
In  this  sense  the  word  philosophy  is  used  in  all  our  writings 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  mt  in  this  sense  philosophy 
is  made  to  embrace  not  only  philosophy  properly  so-called, 
but  theology  also.  This  usage  of  the  word  is  unauthorized, 
ia  unnecessary,  and  tends  to  generate  confusion.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  science  of  man  and  the  universe,  and  even  of  the 
Author  of  man  and  the  universe,  deduced  from  principles 
furnished  by  natural  reason,  and  distinct  from  theology, 
which  is  very  true,  and  very  important.  This  science,  from 
the  time  of  Pythagoras,  has  received  the  name  of  pniloso- 
phy.  This  is  its  proper  name,  and  this  name  it  should  be 
permitted  to  bear. 

In  defining  philosophy  to  be  science  deducing  its  conclu- 
sions from  natural  reason  alone,  and  in  declaring  it  impotent 
to  solve  the  great  problems  of  the  universe,  we  say  notliing 
against  reason,  and  imply  no  distrust  of  reason.  We  merely 
say,  what  all  know  to  be  true,  that  reason  has  its  bounds, 
beyond  which  it  cannot  pass.  All  our  faculties  are  good, 
and  were  ^iven  us  to  be  exercised.  Keason  is  man's  distin- 
guishing dnaracteristic.  It  is  this  which  distinguishes  him 
from  the  animal  world.  It  would,  therefore,  be  absurd  to 
forbid  l^im  to  exercise  his  reason,  the  faculty  which  ennobles 
him  and  gives  him  his  rank  in  the  scale  of  bcin^z^.  Moreover, 
if  we  were  to  denv  to  man  the  exercise  of  his  reason,  or  if 
wo  were  even  to  distrust  it,  we  should  deny  to  him  the  poB* 
sibility  of  having  any  well  grounded  faith, — ^indeed,  of 
having  any  faith  at  all.  For,  though  faith  itself  is  never 
taken  on  the  authority  of  reason,  out  on  the  veracity  of 
God,  who  reveals  it,  yet  the  motives  of  credibility  are  all  ad* 
dressed  to  reason,  and  reason  judges  supremely  whether  the 
witness  for  God  be  worthy  of  credit  or  not.  All  we  ask  is, 
that  reason  be  confined  to  its  legitimate  province,  and  that 
men  attempt  not  to  do  by  reason  what  tliey  cannot  do  by  it 

The  error  of  pliilosophers  is  not  in  their  usin^  reason,  but 
in  using  it  unreasonably, — in  fancying  that  by  its  aid  alone 
they  can  discover  the  true  end  oi  man,  and  determine  the 
rules  according  to  which  he  should  conduct  his  life ;  or,  in 
other  words,  in  imagining  that  philosophy  may  supersede 
revelation  by  taking  cognizance  of  the  same  matters.  Our 
modem  philosophers,  on  the  one  hand,  magnify  beyond  all 
reason  the  power  of  reason,  and  imagine  they  obtain  results 
from  it  which  they  obtain  only,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
supernatural  revelation;  or,  on   the  other  hand,  profess- 
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ing  to  accept  snpernataral  reyelation,  nndnlj  depresa,  under 
pretence  oi  explaining  it,  and  reduce  the  mjsterieB  of  faith 
to  mere  propositions  ot  philosophy.  This  last  is  the  error  of 
the  eclectic  scliool.  It  professes  to  accept  all  the  mysteries 
of  faith,  but  that,  in  accepting,  it  explains  them ;  and  at 
first  sight  it  seems  to  do  wuat  it  profeBses.  It  is  this  which 
deceives  us.  We  read  its  productions.  We  find  all  the  con- 
secrated terms  of  faith,  in  name  at  least,  all  the  dogmas 
the  most  rigid  orthodoxy  can  insist  upon  our  believing,  and 
we  do  not  readily  see  what  is  wanting.  All  is  explains ;  all 
seems  perfectly  clear  and  easy ;  we  are  enraptured,  and  ex- 
claim. All  hail,  glorious  and  triumphant  philosophy  I  But 
as  soon  as  we  li^gin  to  look  a  little  deeper,  to  penetrate  a 
little  below  the  surface,  we  discover,  that,  if  we  have  the 
orthodox  terms,  we  have  by  no  means  the  orthodox  sense. 
The  proposition,  we  took  to  be  the  dogma  of  faith,  turns 
out  to  be  merely  a  proposition  of  philosophy,  and  the  ex- 
planation of  the  mystery  to  be  simply  ita  rejection.  The 
Christianity  we  seemed  to  have  grasped  with  a  firm  hold, 
and  which  we  felt  so  able  to  demonstrate,  proves  to  be 
merely  a  cold  speculation  and  a  chilling  infidelity. 

The  eclectic  school  falls  into  a  fatal  error, — that  of  assum- 
ing that  religion  and  philosophy  do  not  differ  as  to  their 
matter^  but  otily  as  to  their  farm.  Faith  is  the  truth,  but 
the  truth  enveloped ;  philosophy  is  the  same  truth,  but  de- 
veloped. This  is  M.  Cousin's  doctrine ;  it  was  also  M.  Jouf- 
froy's.  But  as  the  truth  developed  and  possessed  in  the 
clear  light  of  philosophy  is  much  superior  to  truth  enveloped 
in  the  mystic  folds  of  faith,  so  philosophy  is  superior  to  re- 
ligion. 1  et,  as  all  cannot  rise  to  this  dear  vision,  or  obtain 
the  transcendent  lucidity  of  the  eclectic  philosophy,  so  phi- 
losophy, with  a  generous  condescension,  a  noble  pity  for 
human  weakneiBS,  deigns  to  take  religion  under  its  protec> 
tion,  and  to  extend  the  hand  to  the  ignorant  masses  who  are 
still  enveloped  in  its  folds  I  Thus,  M.  Jouffroy  contends 
that  Christianity  must  needs  recoil  before  the  advance  of 
philosophy,  and  finally  disappear,  when  all  the  world  become 
philosophers.  No  doubt,  laith  loses  itself  where  vision  be- 
gins, but  the  error  is  in  assuming  that  faith  embraces  no 
matters  which  transcend  the  reach  of  philosophy.  The  mat- 
ter of  faith  and  philosophy  is  not  one  and  the  same.  The 
matter  of  philosophy  is  what  is  intrinsically^  evident  to 
natural  reason ;  the  matter  of  faith  is  that  portion  of  uni- 
versal truth  which  Ood  has  been  pleased  to  reveal,  which  is 
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intrinsically  inevident  to  reason.  Fides  eat  credere  quod  non 
videe^  says  St.  Augustine :  Faith  is,  to  believe  that  which 
you  see  not; — or,  as  says  the  blessed  Apostle  Paul,  ''Faith 
18  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  conviction  of 
things  which  appear  not, — Argumentum  non  apparentium.?^ 
The  matter  of  faith,  then,  is  not  the  matter  of^  philosophy, 
but  transcends  it,  and  is  that  before  which  philosophy  most 
bow  down  and  worship. 

M.  Cousin  is  right  in  representing  faith  as  obscure,  bat 
wrong  in  predicating  this  obscurity  oith&  form  under  which 
its  matter  is  apprehended.  He  is  wholly  mistaken,  when  he 
makes  faith  tne  enthusiastic  perception  of  truth,  clothing 
itself  in  the  picturesque  forms  of  poetry,  and  expressing 
itself  only  in  tne  hymn  and  the  chant.  It  is  not  faith,  but  de- 
votion consequent  npon  faith,  ^hat  demands  sacred  liymns 
and  chants.  The  dogmas  of  faith,  as  laid  down  in  the  Vredo^ 
are  expressed  in  forms  as  clear,  as  precise,  as  exact,  as  sober, 
as  philosophy  herself  can  aspire  to.  The  dogmas  of  the 
Trinity,  or  the  Incarnation,  of  Transubstantiation,  2^  formal 
propositions  to  be  believed,  are  as  simple  and  as  intelligible  as 
the  proposition,  two  and  two  make  four.  They  are,  no  doubt, 
great  and  impenetrable  mysteries ;  but  the  mystery  is  not  in 
the  form,  but  in  the  matter, — not  in  the  expression,  but  in 
the  thought.  This  single  fact  overthrows  the  whole  eclectic 
theory  concerning  divine  revelation  and  the  difference  be- 
tween religion  and  philosophy. 

The  eclectic  school,  the  modern  German  schools,  and  even 
our  liberal  Christians,  as  they  call  themselves,  really  reject 
all  supernatural  revelation,  in  believing  themselves  able  to 
explam  its  mysteries.  To  explain,  in  the  sense  these  under- 
stand it,  is  to  make  intrinsically  evident  to  natural  reason. 
They  wish  to  explain  the  mysteries,  that  is,  to  find  in  them 
some  intrinsic  evidence  of  their  truth,  so  that  they  may  be- 
lieve them  without  being  obliged  to  take  them  on  the  au- 
thority of  Him  who  reveals  them.  But  nothing  can  be 
made  intrinsically  evident  to  reason,  whose  intrinsic  truth 
transcends  reason,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  is  not  natural- 
ly knowable  by  reason.  The  contents  of  supernatural  reve- 
lation are  matters  whose  intrinsic  truth  transcends  natural 
reason.  For,  if  not,  they  would  not  need  to  be  supernatural- 
ly  revealed,  and  we  should  have  with  supernatural  revelation 
no  more  than  we  might  have  without  it.  Consequently,  the 
contents  of  supernatural  revelation,  or  the  matter  revealed, 
are  necessarily  inexplicable  to  natural  reason,  and  therefore 
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the  attempt  to  explain  ite  mysteries  is  only  to  attempt  to 
prove  that  they  are  not  matters  supernatarally  revealed. 

A  supernatural  revelation  must  necessarily  contain  mys- 
teries. A  mystery  is  something  whose  intrinsic  truth  is  in- 
evident  to  natural  reason,  and  therefore  inexplicable  to 
natural  reason.  A  pretended  revelation,  containing  no 
mysteries,  would  be  proved  at  once  not  to  be  supernatural, 
because  it  would  be  all  explicable  to  natural  reason.  It 
might  be  true,  we  grant ;  but  its  truth  would  be  truth  pertain- 
ing to  the  natural  order,  not  to  the  supernatural  order.  The 
simple  question  is.  Has  God  made  us  a  revelation  of  truths 
of  the  supernatural  order  ?  If  not,  we  are  left  to  the  light 
of  nature,  and  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  divine  revelation.  If  he 
has,  then  these  truths  must  needs  be  mysteries,  intrinsically 
iuevident,  though  extrinsically  evident ;  that  is,  evident,  not 
because  we  apprehend  their  internal  reasonableness  and 
truth,  but  because  the  authority  of  God  revealing  them  is 
ample  warrant  of  their  truth.  We  do  not,  in  saying  that 
they  are  intrinsically  inevident,  say  that  it  is  unreasonable 
to  believe  them.  Far  from  it.  Nothing  is  more  reasonable 
than  to  believe  on  the  veracity  of  God,  who  can  neither  de- 
ceive nor  be  deceived ;  nothing,  in  fact,  would  be  more  un- 
reasonable than  not  to  believe  God  on  his  word.  Our 
philosophers  and  liberal  Christians,  then,  insteiad  of  seeking 
to  explain  the  mysteries,  should  ask  rather  if  God  has  re- 
vealed them,  or  if  we  have  sufficient  grounds  for  believing 
that  he  has  revealed  them.  We  cannot  conclude  from  the 
internal  reasonableness  of  the  doctrine  to  the  fact  of  reve- 
lation, but  we  must  conclude  from  the  fact  of  revelation  to 
the  internal  reasonableness. 

The  pretended  explanation  of  a  real  mystery  is  never  its 
explanation,  but  always  its  rejection.  This  is  evident  from 
the  language  of  our  liberal  Christians  themselves.  They 
are  great  in  explaining  the  mysteries.  After  philosophizing 
awhile  on  a  mystery,  they  seize,  as  they  imagine,  its  reiu 
significance,  and  exclaim,  ^'  See,  all  the  world  has  been  won- 
dering away  about  this  for  eighteen  centuries.  And  yet  it 
means  only  this."  But  what  have  they  in  reality  done ! 
Why,  they  have  merely  pared  the  mystery  down,  fitted  it 
to  the  narrow  apertures  of  their  own  minds,  and  called  this 
explaining  it,  comprehending  it  1     It  becomes  under  their 

Srocess  a  mighty  little  affair,  and  they  have  reason-to  won- 
er  that  the  world  siiould  have  made  so  much  ado  about  it. 
So  they  go  through  with  all  the  mysteries  of  faith,  one  after 
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another,  and  having  eliminated  all  that  is  mysterions  in 
them,  that  is,  all  tliat  rises  above  the  natural  order,  they  call 
what  remains  liberal  Christianity,  rational  religion,  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  this  enlightened  age, — just  what  it  demands 
to  recall  it  to  faith,  and  to  save  it  from  the  terrible  scourge 
of  infidelity! 

All  this  comes  from  assuming  that  the  matter  of  faith  and 
philosophy  is  one  and  the  same,  and  that  faith  and  philoso- 
phy diner  only  as  to  their  form.  The  matter  of  Doth  is 
assumed  to  belong  to  the  natural  order,  and  hence  philoso- 
phy is  able  to  strip  from  faith  its  mysterious  robes,  and 
i>resent  its  naked  truth  to  the  natural  understanding.  De- 
ufiion  alll  Philosophy  concerns  solely  truths  naturally 
cognoscible,  and  faith,  truths  only  supematurally  cognosci- 
ble,  and  of  course,  till  we  are  supematurally  elevated  to  see 
them  in  themselves,  intrinsically  inevident.  There  is  no 
use  in  quarrelling  with  this  fact.  We  either  believe  such 
truths  on  the  authority  of  God's  word  duly  accredited,  or 
we  do  not  believe  them  at  all.  It  is  idle,  then,  to  think  of 
bringing  men  to  faith  in  Ohristianity  by  attempting  to  di- 
vest Christianity  of  its  mysteries.  We  do  not,  by  such  a 
process,  convert  the  unbeliever  to  the  Gospel,  but  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  unbeliever,  as  we  ourselves  dia  in  our  Cha/rle9 
jkJ/wood^  or  the  Infidel  Converted.  Our  liberal  Christians 
make  a  sad  mistake.    They  find  men,  perverted  by  a  false 

{>hilosophy,  rejecting  the  Gospel  because  they  will  not  be- 
ieve  what  is  not  intrinsically  evident  to  their  natural  reason ; 
and  instead  of  undertaking  to  prove  to  them  that  God  has 
really  revealed  these  mysteries  which  they  refuse  to  believe, 
and  that  nothing  is  more  reasonable  than  to  believe  God, 
who  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived,  they  foolishly,  not 
to  say  impiously,  set  to  work  to  prove  that  tnese  mysteries 
are  at  bottom  no  mysteries,  ana  that  the  Gospel  contains 
nothing  which  transcends  reason,  or  whose  internal  reason- 
ableness and  truth  are  not  obvious  even  to  an  ordinary 
understanding.  They  may,  indeed,  in  this  way,  adapt  Chris- 
tianity to  the  age,  but  not  to  the  wcmta  of  the  age.  They 
conform  to  the  infidelity  and  corruptions  of  the  age,  instead 
of  resisting  them.  They  deceive  tiiemselves,  if  tney  think 
they  are  promoting  faitn  in  our  holy  religion  by  laboring 
to  bring  its  teachings  within  the  scope  of  human  pliilosophy. 
They  but  lessen  the  matter  to  be  believed,  without  augment- 
ing faith.  He  who  re;fects  a  single  dogma,  because  it  ap- 
pears to  him  unreasonable,  has  no  true  faith  in  a  single 
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article  of  revelation.  The  whole  of  revelation  is  nnreason- 
able  and  incredible,  if  you  consult  only  its  intrinsic  evidence ; 
but  in  the  last  degree  reasonable  ana  credible,  if  you  look 
only  to  the  veracity  of  God  who  makes  the  revelation,  and 
to  the  evidence  of  the  fact  that  he  has  made  it.  He  who 
will  not  take  God's  word  for  much  cannot  consistently  take 
it  for  little.  He  who  will  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity, because  it  is  incomprehensible,  is  a  miserable  logician, 
if  he  can  believe  any  doctrine  whatever,  because  God  has 
revealed  it.  This  process  of  rationaliziyig  Christianity,  so 
much  in  vogue  among  liberal  Christians,  does  no  good, 
sains  no  one  to  the  faith,  but  keeps  men  from  it,  and  ren- 
ders conversions  more  difficult  ana  hopeless. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  eclectic  school  in  general,  we 
may  say  of  M.  Jouffroy  in  particular.  Yet,  personally, 
we  would  treat  M.  Jouffroy  with  gi-eat  tenderness.  He  was 
a  believer  before  he  became  aconainted  with  M.  Cousin ; 
and  we  hope  he  recovered  his  faitn  before  he  died,  although 
we  have  no  evidence  of  the  fact.  M,  Cousin's  philosophy 
perverted  his  understanding,  destroyed  his  faith,  and  plunged 
nim  into  infidelity.  Our  indignation  is  not  so  much  against 
him  who  was  the  unhappy  victim,  as  against  the  master  who 
misled  hiuL  His  ethical  system  we  reject,  because  it  is 
constructed  upon  principles  derivable  solely  from  natural 
reason,  and  natural  reason  cannot  furnish  adequate  and  safe 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  life.  We  do  not  dispute  the  reality 
of  the  law  of  nature  {droit  natureT) ;  we  admit  that  ethics 
is  a  science,  but  a  science  whose,  chief  fundamental  princi- 
ples must  be  borrowed  from  faith,  the  supernatural  revela- 
tion which  God  has  made. us.  We  believe  God  has  made 
us  a  revelation  of  truths  pertaining  to  the  supernatural 
order,  and  because  it  was  necessary  tor  the  conduct  of  life 
that  we  should  know  them.  Believing  this,  we  cannot  be- 
lieve in  the  sufficiency  or  safety  of  rules  which  are  deduced 
from  natural  reason  alone,  u  natural  reason  could  have 
sufficed  for  our  guidance,  no  supernatural  revelation  would 
have  been  needed  or  made.  From  the  fact,  that  such  rev- 
elation has  been  made,  we  may  infer  its  necessity ;  and 
from  its  necessity,  that  it  is  perilous  to  disregard  it  We 
think,  also,  that  we  are  able,  irom  natural  reason  alone,  to 
demonstrate  the  Insufficiency  of  natural  reason.  If  we  mis- 
take not,  reason  herself  proclaims  her  own  insufficiency,  and 
affirms  the  necessity  of  sometliing  beyond  her  reach  to 
serve  for  our  guidance. 

Vol.  XrV— 18     • 
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It  IB  not  onr  purpose  to  attempt  a  complete  statement  of 
M.  Jouflfroy's  ethical  system ;  we  can  give  only  a  brief  out- 
line of  its  more  prominent  features,  and  tliis  only  so  far  as 
we  propose  to  make  them  the  subject  of  a  few  disconnected 
comments.  M.  Jouffroy  has  rightly  seen  that  man  mast 
have  an  end  or  destiny  in  order  to  be  the  subject  of  a  moral 
law,  and  that  this  end  or  destiny  must  bo  known  before  we 
can  proceed  to  establish  the  rules  according  to  which  man 
should  govern  himself  in  the  conduct  of  life.  The  first 
inquiry,  then,  is,  Has  man  a  destiny  I  He  decides  that  he 
has,  and  a  destiny  which  is  not  accomplished  in  this  life ; 
therefore  man  must  live  a  life  or  lives  beyond  this  life» 
The  second  question  is.  What  is  man's  destiny?  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  the  great  affair.  Does  M.  Jouf- 
froy  answer  it,  and  answer  it  correctly  and  adequately  t 
This  is  what  principally  concerns  us  in  our  present  remarks; 
and  what  we  proceed  to  inquire. 

^^  What  distinguishes  one  being  from  another,"  says  M. 
Jouffroy,  *^  is  organization.  It  is  this  which  distinguishes  a 
plant  from  a  nlineral,  an  animal  of  one  species  from  an  ani- 
mal of  another  species.  Each  being  has  its  proper  nature, 
and,  becaiise  it  has  its  proper  nature,  it  is  predestinated  by 
that  nature  to  a  certain  end.  If  the  end  of  the  bee,  for 
instance,  is  not  that  of  the  lion,  if  that  of  the  lion  is  not 
that  of  man,  the  sole  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  difference 
of  their  nature.  Each  being,  then,  is  organized  for  a  cer- 
tain end  ;  so  that  we  may,  from  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its 
nature,  deduce  its  destination  or  end.  The  end  of  a  being 
is  what  is  called  its  good.  There  is,  then,  an  absolute  iden- 
tity between  the  good  of  a  being  and  its  end.  Its  good  is, 
to  fulfil  its  destiny,  to  go  to  the  end  for  which  it  has  been 
organized." 

Man  is  created  with  a  specific  nature,  and  by  that  nature 
is  predestinated  to  a  certain  end,  which  is  his  good.  This 
nature  has  certain  primitive  tendencies,  which  begin  to  oper- 
ate as  soon  as  man  oegins  to  exist,  and  each  to  go  to  a  special 
end,  each  seeking  its  special  satisfaction,  which  is  its  special 
good.  The  satisfaction  of  a  tendency  is  the  good  of  that 
tendency.  The  satisfaction  of  all  man's  tendencies,  that  is, 
the  sum  of  the  particular  satisfactions  of  all  his  tendencies 
taken  separately,  is  the  total  good  of  the  individual  man. 

These  natural  tendencies,  which  Gall  and  Spurzhoim  call 
facultiesy  and  which  are  the  primitive  forces  of  human  nat- 
ure, have  each  their  particular  end,  towards  which  each  in- 
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eessantlj  tends.  But  experience  soon  teaclies  ns,  that,  if 
these  tendencies  be  left  to  their  instinctive  or  spontaneous 
action,  one  will  seek  its  satisfaction  at  the  expense  of  anoth- 
er, and  hence  confusion  and  disorder  will  be  produced  in  the 
bosom  of  the  individual,  which  will  distract  him  from  his 
veritable  destiny.  Tliis  experience  teaches  him  the  neces- 
sity of  subordinating  all  these  separate  tendencies  to  one 
common  end,  which  may  be  called  the  greatest  good  or  in- 
terest of  the  individual.  A  little  larger  experience  teaches 
the  individual  tliat  there  are  other  men  besides  himself  in 
existence,  each  with  his  particular  destiny,  and  that  one  man 
seeks  his  good,  or  his  interest,  at  the  expense  of  another, 
which  produces  disorder,  confusion,  in  the  bosom  of  the  race. 
Thence  arises  a  new  conception,  that  of  the  greatest  good  of 
the  rcusSy  to  which  the  individual  must  subordinate  his  own 
good.  But  having  arrived  here,  and  reason  developing  itself 
more  and  more,  he  learns  that  there  are  other  beings  in  the 
universe  besides  men  ;  he  rises  to  the  conception  of  the  good 
of  the  universe^  which  is  universal  order,  absolute  good,  and 
nnds  tliat  it  is  his  duty  to  labor  for  universal  order,  which  is 
man's  highest  moral  conception. 

But  the  universe  is  composed  of  parts  and  the  good  of 
the  whole  is  nothing  but  the  sum  of  the  good  of  the  parts. 
So  it  matters  very  little,  as  to  the  result,  whether  the  indi- 
vidual labors  in  view  of  the  ffood  of  the  universe,  of  the 
food  of  the  race,  of  himself  alone,  or  leaves  himself  to  be 
ome  along  by  his  instinctive  tendencies,  each  seeking  its 
own  specif  satisfaction.  The  universe  is  so  constructed, 
that  universal  order  is  alike  promoted,  secured,  whether 
man  merely  obeys  his  instincts,  acts  from  supreme  selfish- 
ness, supreme  philanthropy,  or  from  pure  regajxl  to  absolute 
good.     A  very  convenient  morality  1 

The  satisfaction  of  a  tendency  is  followed  by  a  certain 
sensation  which  we  call  pleasure ;  its  disappointment,  by  a 
certain  sensation  which  we  call  ^ai'n.  The  pleasurable  sen- 
sations generalized  are  called  happiness^  and  whatever  tends 
to  produce  them  is  called  useful;  the  painful  sensations 
generalized  are  what  we  term  v/nJuippiness^  and  whatever 
tends  to  produce  them  is  termed  hv/rtful.  Hence  the  ideas 
of  pleasure  and  pain,  useful  and  hurtful,  happiness  and  un- 
happiness,  which  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  from 
good  and  'evil.  Oood  is  gaining  our  end,  fulfilling  our  des- 
tiny ;  evil  is  failing  to  do  so ;  and  either  would  be  precisely 
what  it  now  is,  were  we  so  made  as  to  be  incapable  of  re- 
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cei  ving  plecosiire  or  of  suffering  pain.  So,  also,  when  we  labor 
for  absolute  good,  we  approve  ourselves,  which  is  called 
moral  approbation^  and  this  moral  approbation  is  followed 
by  an  internal  satisfaction  which  is  termed  moral  plea&ure  j 
and  wlien  we  fail  to  do  so,  we  condeinn  ourselves,  which  is 
termed  moral  blame^  followed  by  a  moral  pain  which  is 
termed  remorse.  But  the  moral  pleasure  is  not  moral  good^ 
nor  is  it  an  end  to  be  souglit ;  the  remorse  is  not  moral 
evil,  nor  an  end  to  be  shunned.  Both  are  mere  accidents 
acompanying  our  actions,  but  wholly  unrelated  to  our  end  or 
destiny ;  and  are  never  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  our 
endeavour  to  determine  what  is  good  or  evil,  the  end  we  are 
to  seek  or  co  avoid. 

That  this  system  indicates  on  the  part  of  its  author,  very 
great  ingenuity,  as  well  as  much  and  even  profound  reflec- 
tion,  we  have  no  disposition  to  deny ;  but  it  cannot  teach  us 
so  much  of  ethics,  even  as  a  science,  as  knows  the  bov  who 
has  simply  learned  his  catechism.  This  is  entirely  owing  to 
the  fault  of  its  method.  M.  Jouffroy  was  a  psychologist,  and 
sought  to  construct  his  ethical  system  by  the  simple  study 
of  human  nature.  But  the  study  of  human  nature  alone 
can  give  us,  at  best,  only  man's  natural  destiny,  and 
furnish  us  only  with  the  rules  for  fulfilling  it  To  fulfil 
our  natural  destiny,  or  the  destiny  indicated  by  our 
nature,  is  merely  to  fulfil  our  nature  itself,  to  perfect  it,  or 
to  realize  its  highest  type.  But  this  is  not  the  end  for  which 
God  made  us,  and  to  which  he  bids  us  aspire.  We  know 
from  revelation  that  we  are  made  for  a  supernatural  destiny, 
to  which  we  do  not,  and  cannot,  attain  by  natural  develop- 
ment, but  by  an  obedience  possible  only  on  condition  of  the 
infused  habit  of  supernatural  grace. 

So  far,  in  fact,  is  the  fulfilment  of  our  natural  destiny,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  the  perfecting  of  our  nature,  from  be- 
ing the  means,  or  condition  even,  of  attaining  to  our  supernatu- 
ral destiny,  that  it  is  only  as  we  attain  to  our  supernatural  des- 
tiny, that  our  nature  itself  is  or  can  be  fulfilled  or  perfected. 
This  supernatural  end  being  the  veritable  end,  that  for 
which  we  were  created,  our  nature  is  wounded  whenever 
separated  from  it,  and  groans  in  pain  whenever  left  to  it- 
self. Hence  the  disappointment  we  all  experience  in  every 
case  of  merely  natural  satisfaction,  whether  of  intellectu- 
al, sensual,  or  even  philanthropic  tendencies.  None  of  our 
tendencies  are  really  satisfied  by  their  natural  objects,  even 
when  fully  gained.     This  is  the  sad  experience  of  all  men. 
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and  ifi  80  because  to  gain  tlieee  objects  was  not  the  end  for 
which  we  were  made.  But  tliis  last  is  a  fact  which  we  can 
hardly  learn  from  the  study  of  human  nature  alone.  This 
study  can  disclose  to  us  only  the  end  to  which  we  are  pre- 
destinated by  our  nature ;  and  from  experience  we  can  learn 
only  that  the  gaining  of  this  end  does  not  satisfy  our  nat- 
ure ; — which  may,  indeed,  lead  us  to  suspect  that  our  natural 
destiny  is  not,  after  all,  our  veritable  destiny. 

Nor  does  M.  Jouffroy  get  beyond  our  natural  destiny, 
even  by  admitting  a  life  after  this  life.  Man,  he  reasons, 
has  capacities, — natural  capacities,  which  are  not  and  cannot 
be  fulfilled  in  this  life.  Our  destiny  is  not  accomplished  in 
this  world.  But,  in  creating  us  with  these  capacities,  the 
Creator  has  given  us  a  pledge  of  the  means  and  conditions  of 
their  fulfilment.  Hence  another  life,  in  which  may  be  com- 
pleted the  destiny  begun,  but  left  unfinished,  here.  But 
this  only  demonstrates  a  future  natural  existence,  not  the 
life  and  immortality  brought  to  light  thi'ough  the  Gospel. 
It  is  not  the  *'  eternal  life  "  promised  as  the  reward  of  the 
just.  It  is  only  a  prolongation,  in  another  state,  of  our 
present  life.  Its  admission  is  not  the  admission  of  a  super- 
natural destiny,  nor  of  an  end  to  which  we  may  not  attain 
by  our  natural  strength  and  development,  provided  our 
natural  existence  be  but  continued.  Hence,  the  admission  of 
this  future  prolonged  existence  would  demand  no  rules  for 
tlie  conduct  of  life,  which  would  not  be  demanded,  in  like 
manner,  in  case  our  existence  terminated  at  the  grave. 

But  we  take  higher  ground,  and  deny  that  from  nature 
alone  it  is  possible  to  conclude  even  to  our  natural  des- 
tiny. The  destiny  of  a  l)eing  is  its  final  cause,  that  for 
which  it  exists,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  its  being  to  ac- 
complish. But  nature  nowhere  reveals  to  natural  reason 
final  causes.  We  know -from  reason  that  all  created  existen- 
ces must  have  a  final  cause,  as  well  as  a  fii-st  cause;  for 
we  know  from  reason  the  existence  of  God,  and  even  his 
eternal  power  and  godhead,  that  he  is  wise  and  good,  and 
most  therefore  act  to  a  wise  and  good  end.  We  know, 
therefore,  that  the  universe  has  a  final  cause,  that  each  par- 
ticular being  of  the  universe  has  its  final  cause,  and  that  this 
cause  is  wise  and  good.  But  what  this  final  cause  or  end 
is,  we  cannot,  either  in  the  case  of  the  whole  or  of  a  part,  in 
a  single  respect,  from  the  study  of  nature  alone,  ever  ascer- 
tain. I  may,  perhaps,  from  the  study  of  the  nature  of  the 
bee,  ascertain  that  it  is  fitted  to  make  honey,  and  infer  that 
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it  was  designed  to  make  honey ;  but  to  make  hone^  is  not 
the  fitial  cause  of  the  bee,  for  to  what  end  shall  it  make 
honey  ?  To  live  ?  But  to  what  end  live  I  We  may,  from 
the  study  of  man's  nature,  ascertain  that  it  is  adapted  to  the 
performance  of  certain  functions,  and  hence  inter  that  he 
was  intended  to  perform  them ;  but  this  tells  us  nothing  of 
the  final  cause  of  his  existence.  To  what  end  perform  these 
functions?  So  as  to  perfect  his  nature?  lint  to  what 
end  perfect  his  nature?  Why,  the  end  of  man  is 
to  perfect  his  nature.  Man  was  originallv  created  im- 
periect ;  his  law  is  progress ;  his  end  is  periection.  That 
IB  to  say,  the  end  of  man  is  to  be  perfect  man  I  But  what 
is  perfect  man  for  ?  That  the  end  of  imperfect  man,  that 
is,  of  incomplete  man,  in  so  far  as  incomplete,  is  to  become 
perfect,  we  do  not  doubt,  but  this  is  not  our  question, 
when  we  ask  what  is  the  end  of  man,  we  ask  the  end  of 
perfected  no  less  than  of  unperfected  man.  Man  was  not 
made  imperfect ;  but  suppose  he  was,  and  suppose  that  by 

Progressive  development  ne  has  become  perfect,  what  now 
oes  he  exist  for? 

M.  JoufFroy  says,  man  is  predestinated  by  his  nature  to  a 
certain  end,  which  is  his  destiny,  and  that  by  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  man's  nature  we  may  know  what  this  des- 
tiny  is.  But  this  destiny,  according  to  his  own  system,  is 
simply  the  satisfaction  of  my  natural  tendencies,  by  gaining 
the  natural  objects  they  seek.  These  tendencies  are  myself. 
Conseouently,  my  destmy  is  to  satisfy  myself.  But  what  is 
myself  for  ?  I  have  a  natural  tendency  to  eat,  to  drink,  to 
sleep,  &c.  Was  I  made  for  the  simple  purpose  of  eating, 
drinking,  sleeping,  &a?  Of  course  not.  For  what,  then, 
tods  I  made  ?  To  fulfil  my  destiny.  What  is  ray  destiny  ? 
The  satisfaction  of  my  tendencies.  But  to  what  end  satisfy 
my  tendencies  ?  So  that  I  may  exist  as  a  perfect  man.  But 
to  what  end  exist  as  a  perfect  man  ?  To  satisfy  my  tenden- 
cies !  "  The  millions,'^ somebody  says,  "  live  to  dig,  and  dig 
to  live."    Nature  turns  for  ever  in  a  vicious  circle. 

Not  BO.  M.  Jouffroy,  it  may  be  said^ets  out  of  it.  He 
identities  our  destiny  with  our  good.  We  are  to  satisfy  our 
natural  tendencies  because  that  is  our  good,  and  it  is  our 
good  because  it  is  a  fragment  of  the  good  of  the  race,  which 
18  a  fragment  of  universal  good,  identical  with  universal 
order,  which  is  absolute  gooJl.  But  wherefore  is  universal 
order  good  ?  Universal  order  is  ultimate,  and  we  are  not 
required  to  go  beyond  the  ultimate.     But  we  demand  the 
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proof  that  nniversal  order  is  ultimate.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
as  far  as  yonr  system  can  carry  yon,  bnt  are  yon  sure  it  is  as 
far  as  the  truth  requires  you  to  go  t  Does  the  universe  exist 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  order?  What  is  order! 
The  proper  arrangement  or  adjustment  of  the  several  parts; 
nothing  more,  nothing  less.  So  the  universe  exists  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  having  all  its  parts  adjusted  or  properly 
arranged ! 

Order  is  nothing  in  itself,  but  is  a  mere  state  or  condition. 
We  may  as  properly  ask  why  order  is  good,  as  why  this  or 
that  particular  act  is  good.  Order  is,  no  doubt,  good  as  a 
means  or  condition ;  but  that  it  is  good  as  an  end  cannot  be 
conceived.  If  we  ask  why  universal  order  is  good, — we  can 
answer,  because  it  is  the  necessary  condition  of  securing  to 
all  the  beings  of  the  universe  free  scope  to  develop  tneir 
nature  and  satisfy  their  natural  tendencies, — that  is,  free 
scope  to  accomplish  what  M.  Jouffroy  calls  their  destiny. 
It  is  not  that  accomplishment,  but  its  condition.  It  there- 
fore leaves  us  to  turn,  as  before,  in  our  vicious  circle.  To 
what  end  the  satisfaction  of  a  given  natural  tendency  ?  The 
total  satisfaction  of  the  individual.  The  total  satisfaction 
of  the  individual?  The  total  satisfaction  of  the  race.  The 
total  satisfaction  of  the  race  ?  The  total  satisfaction  of  the 
universe.  The  total  satisfaction  of  the  universe?  The 
establishment  of  universal  order.  The  establishment  of 
universal  order?  Tlie  establishment  of  the  necessary  con- 
dition of  the  satisfaction  of  the  natural  tendencies  of  all 
and  of  each.     ^^  The  millions  live  to  dig,  and  dig  to  live." 

We  must  be  careful,  M.  Jouffroy  admonishes  us,  not  to 
confound  the  satisfaction  of  a  tendency  with  the  pleasure 
which  follows  it.  The  pleasure  is  no  part  of  the  satisfaction, 
but  its  simple  accident.  It  is  not  the  good,  but  its  attendant, 
and  therefore  is  not  the  end  to  be  sought.  The  good  is 
solely  in  gaining  the  natural  object  of  the  tendency.  This 
must  not  be  forgotten.  Now,  the  point  to  be  proved  is,  that 
the  gaining  of  this  object,  which  is  what  is  meant  by  satisfy- 
ing a  natural  tendency,  ia  good.  Is  it  good,  and  lor  what 
reason  ?     This  is  what  we  want  shown. 

Now,  good  may  he  taken  in  two  senses ;  absolutely,  as  the 
end,  and  relatively,  as  the  means  of  gaining  the  end.  The 
satisfaction  of  our  tendencies  is  not  good  in  the  iirst  sense, 
unless  we  arc  prepared  to  say  tliat  we  live  to  eat,  instead  of 
saying  that  we  eat  to  live.  Is  it  good  in  the  second  sense  1 
But  how  can  we  answer,  till  we  know  what  is  our  destiny, 
and  what  are  the  means  of  fulfilling  it? 
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M.  Jouffroy  assumes  it  to  be  good  in  both  senses.  It  ia 
good  as  an  end  to  the  individual,  because  it  is  his  destiny  ; 

food  as  a  means,  because  it  contributes  to  absolute  good, 
tut  it  cannot  be  good  as  a  means,  unless  it  is  also  good  as 
an  end  ;  for  the  absolute  good  of  which  M.  Jouffroy  speaks 
is  nothing  but  the  aggregate  good  of  the  several  parts  of 
which  the  universe  is  composed.  It  can,  then,  contain  nothing 
not  to  he  found  in  the  parts.  The  total  satisfaction,  in  nni- 
versal  order,  of  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  universe  can 
be  called  good,  only  on  condition  that  the  satisfaction  of  the 
tendencies  of  each  of  the  parts  is  in  itself  good  without  relation 
to  the  sum  total.  When,  therefore,  M.  Jouffroy  pronounces 
the  satisfaction  of  my  tendencies  good,  because  by  satisfying 
them  and  establishing  order  in  my  own  bosom  t  contrilnite 
to  absolute  good,  he  merely  begs  the  question. 

Nor  is  this  all.  M.  Jouffroy  really  admits  no  absolute 
^  good.  A  good,  which  is  the  mere  aggregate  or  sum  total  of 
separate  goods,  is  not  absolute  ;  for  absolute  good  must  be 
independent,  self-sui)sisting,  and  self-sufficing.  It  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  term8  to  say,  that  what  depends  on  the  several 
l)eings  of  the  universe,  and  is  made  up  of  their  separate 
goods,  is  absolute ;  for  destroy  these  separate  goods  and  it 
would  be  dissolved.  But  we  c^n  at  any  time  resolve  it  in- 
to these  separate  goods,  and  thus  dissolve  or  destroy  it  These 
separate  goods  themselves,  moreover,  can  be  good  only  by 
virtue  of  participating  of  absolute  good.  They  cannot  com- 
pose it,  because  they  must  participate  of  it  or  not  be  good. 
If  independent  of  them  there  is  no  absolute  good,  of  which 
they  can  participate,  and  by  virtue  of  which  they  are  good, 
there  can  be  no  good  at  all,  neither  absolute  good  nor  relar 
tive  good.  The  absolute  must  precede  the  relative,  for  the 
relative  exists  only  in  relation  to  the  absolute.  Then,  either 
there  is  an  absolute  good  existing  in  itself,  independent  of 
all  partial  and  relative  goods,  neither  diminished  nor  aug- 
mented by  them,  or  there  is  no  good.  If  independent,  it  is 
not  made  up  of  the  separate  goods  of  individuals,  and  then 
the  satisfaction  of  my  tendencies  cannot  be  good  because  it 
goes  to  make  np  the  sum  total  of  the  good  of  the  universe, 
or  because  necessary  to  make  up  absolute  good. 

Now,  before  M.  Jouffroy  can  pronounce  the  satisfaction 
of  my  tendencies  good,  he  must  prove  that  by  satisfying 
them  I  participate  of  absolute  good,  of  the  good  in  itself, 
self-subsisting  and  self-sufiicing.  Is  lie  able  to  do  this  ?  Ib 
he  able  to  say  what  absolute  good  is?     This  is  an  ontologi- 
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cal  question,  and  mast  be  answered  before  we  can  answer 
what  is  good  psychologically.  But,  unhappily,  M.  JouflEroy 
denies  the  possibility  of  attaining  to  ontological  existence. 
He  confines  philosophy  within  the  sphere  of  psycliology, 
and  denies  that  it  can  attain  to  ontology,  or  know  the  re- 
ality of  any  thing  Jying  back  of  the  psychological  phenom- 
ena. Hence,  he  nas  never  considered  absolute  good  in  an 
ontological  sense,  as  absolutely  existing  ;  but  has  considered 
it  merely  as  phenomenal,  or  as  an  aggregate  of  phenomena , 
which  is  pure  atheism.  If  he  had  fixed  in  his  mind,  that 
there  can  be  no  particular  good  but  by  virtue  of  participat- 
ing of  absolute  good,  he  never  would  have  defined  our  good 
to  be  the  fulfilment  of  our  nature  or  the  satisfaction  of  our 
tendencies ;  for  he  would  have  '  seen  that  this  satisfaction 
would  have  been  good  only  on  condition  of  its  causing  us  to 

Earticipate  of  absolute  good,  the  good  in  itself.  Nor  would 
e,  in  the  next  place,  have  sought  to  legitimate  this  satis- 
faction and  prove  it  to  he  good,  on  the  ground  of  its  con- 
tributing to  absolute  good ;  for  he  would  have  seen  that 
absolute  good  precedes  relative  good,  and  is  not  made  up  of 
separate,  partial  goods,  but  is  that  by  virtue  of  which  tiiey 
themselves  are  good. 

But  we  ought,  in  justice  to  M.  Joufiroy,  to  say,  that  he 
does  not  consider  this  satisfaction  in  relation  to  absolute 
good  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  question  of  good,  so 
much  as  for  settling  that  of  virtue.  He  regards  it  as  good 
in  itself,  as  we  began  by  stating.  Good  is  to  gain  the  end 
for  which  we  were  made,  which,  according  to  him,  is  noth- 
ing but  what  we  have  called  the  satisfaction  of  onr  tenden- 
cies. This  is  ^od.  But,  if  this  be  good,  what  is  virtue  ? 
It  is  this  question,  rather  than  the  question  of  good,  which 
has  preoccupied  him,  at  least  in  those  of  his  works  which  have 
been  published.  But  having,  perhaps  t^o  hastily,  decided 
that  good  is  fulfilling  our  natural  destiny,  or  attaining  to 
tlie  end  indicated  by  our  nature,  which  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
simply  obtaining  the  natural  objects  craved  by  our  tenden- 
cies, he  has  passed  on  to  the  question  of  vii*tue,  and  asked, 
if  this  satisfaction  of  our  nature  be  good,  wherein  consists 
our  virtue?  The  common  sense  of  mankind  revolts  at  the 
assertion,  that  a  man  is  virtuous  solely  in  seeking  his  own 
natural  satisfaction.  It  pronounces  such  a  man  selfish,  and, 
if  not  vicious,  at  least  void  of  merit.  Yet,  man  ought  to 
seek  good ;  and  if  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  nature  be  good, 
he  ought  to  seek  it.     How  shall  he  vindicate  his  right  to 
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seek  it,  and  prove  that  in  seeking  it  he  maybe  meritoriouBt 
Here  iB  the  qnestion,  and  it  Beems  to  ub  what  M.  Jouffroy 
has  regarded  aB  the  principal  ethical  problem. 

To  get  at  his  answer  to  this  qaeBtion,  we  must  take  up  a 
portion  of  his  system  which  we  have  not  yet  presented.  We 
mnst  remember  that  he  is  a  psychologist,  and  is  concerned 
only  with  what  he  calls  the  moral  facts  of  human  nature. 
In  studying  these  facts,  he  is  led  to  recognize  in  the  life  of 
man,  as  oeveloped  in  this  world,  four  epochs: — 1.  The 
i/nstiiictiwe  epoch,  which  begins  as  soon  as  man  exists,  and 
in  which  man  does  not  act  from  motives,  but  follows 
instinctively  his  natural  tendencies,  and  obeys  them  without 
the  least  renection.  He  is  not  properly  moral  in  this  epoch, 
performs,  in  fact,  no  moral  act,  ana  is  neither  praiseworthy 
nor  blameworthy, — is  not  a  man  with  faculties,  but  a  thing 
with  properties.  This  epoch  is  of  uncertain  duration,  but 
with  many,  perhaps  the  majority,  it  lasts  through  life. — 2. 
The  Bdjim  epoch  ;  in  which  man  governs  his  tendencies  by 
reason  and  directs  them  to  a  common  end,  to  wit,  hiB  own 
individual  interest.  He  now  acts  from  a  rational  motive, 
but  not  a  moral  motive. — 8.  The  benevolent  epoch ;  in  which 
man  seeks  to  snrbordinate  his  own  interest  to  the  interest  of 
other  beings  beside  himself,  and  to  make  the  general  good 
of  other  beings  the  motive  of  his  conduct,  in  this  epoch 
he  is  translated  out  of  selfishness,  but  hardly  into  the  I'egion 
of  morality. — 1.  The  moral*  epoch.  In  this  epoch,  his  rea- 
son developed,  man  perceives  that  the  universe  tends  to  a 
common  end,  to  wit,  universal  order,  or  absolute  good.  The 
realization  of  absolute  good  becomes  now  his  motive,  the 
end  to  which  he  directs  all  his  efforts.  Now  he  is  moral, 
virtuous,  meritorious. 

1.  This  sounds  well,  but  it  will  hardly  bear  examination. 
Virtue,  we  grant,  is  in  the  will  or  motive  from  which  we 
act ;  but  we  are  not  able  to  act  from  purely  disinterested 
motives,  as  M.  Jouffroy  himself  seems  to  admit;  conse- 
quently, we  cannot  will  this  absolute  good  in  the  purely  dis- 
interested sense  demanded.  It  is  impossible  for  man  to 
will  without  more  or  less  reference  to  himself.  In  our 
moments  of  exaltation  we  may  fancy  we  put  ourselves 
entirel}'  out  of  the  question,  and  can  will  our  own  damnar 
tion,  as  our  Hopkinsian  friends  teach  ;  but  we  deceive  our- 
selves. We  do  not  even  love  God  disinterestedly.  Some 
one  says, 

"Ood,  I  would  fear  thee,  though  I  feared  not  hell; 
And  love  thee,  though  I  had  no  hopes  of  heaven.*'— 
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and  with  truth,  if  he  means  no  other  hell  than  that  of  not 
loving,  and  no  other  heaven  than  that  of  loving.  We 
always  seek  to  possess  what  we  love,  and  in  some  sense  do 
possess  it  In  loving  God,  we  in  some  degree  participate 
of  his  infinite  beauty  and  goodness,  and  if  we  did  not, 
we  would  not  and  could  not  love  him.  In  love,  charity, 
\9e  are  united  to  him,  and  he  to  us ;  we  become  one  with 
him.  Is  not  this  the  highest  reward  we  can  conceive  off 
and  what  but  reference  to  this  reward,  this  ineffable  joy 
which  we  experience  in  this  love,  makes  us  will  to  persist 
in  loving  ?  What  but  the  desire  of  possessing  this  in  a  still 
greater  degree  draws  us  nearer  and  nearer  to  God,  and  fills 
us  more  and  more  with  his  divine  charity  1  Assume  that 
in  loving  God  we  found  not  this  reward,  this  ineffable  joy, 
that  we  in  fact  gained  nothing,  tasted  nothing, — could  we 
loyehimt  Nay,  what  is  more  to  onr  purpose,  coold  we 
will  to  love  him  1  What  would  be  the  motive  of  such  a 
will? 

Moreover,  virtue  and  duty  are  closely  related,  for  virtue 
is  always  obligatory,  and  may  be  enforced  as  a  duty.  But 
how  enforce  a  duty  without  appeal  to  rewards  or  punish- 
ments? If  I  gain  nothing  by  doing  my  dnty,  and  lose 
nothing  by  not  doing  it,  I  am  the  same  whether  I  do  it  or 
not.  How,*then,  find  any- motives  to  persuade  me  to  do  it, 
or  to  dissuade  me  from  neglecting  it  ?  The  good  I  am  to 
will  is  absolute  good ;  then  it  is  independent  of  me,  and 
remains  unaffected,  let  me  will  what  I  may.  What  motives, 
then,  can  influence  me  to  will  it,  save  such  motives  as  appeal 
directly  or  indirectly  to  my  own  good  or  evil  ? 

But  we  may  be  told,  this  good  we  are  to  will  is  the  good 
of  others,  and  that  the  motive  to  do  good  to  others  without 
hope  of  reward  is  sufficient  to  induce  us  to  will  it.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  not  yet  settled,  that  what  I  am  required 
to  will  is  the  good  of  others.  It  is  called  universal  order, 
absolute  good ;  but,  at  bottom,  it  is  merely  the  satisfaction 
by  each  DMeing  of  all  its  natural  tendencies.  Whether  this  is 
good  or  not  can  be  determined  only  by  determining  what 
is  good  in  itself,  which  M.  Jouffroy  nas  not  done.  In  the 
second  place,  the  simple  willing  of  the  good  of  others  is  not 
virtue.  I  must  will  their  good,  as  my  own,  for  the  sake  of 
absolute  goodness,  in  order  to  be  virtuous,  according  to  our 
author  himself. 

2.  Virtue  consists  in  willing  the  supreme  good  ;  but  the 
universal  order  we  are  required  to  will  is  not  the  supreme 
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good,  for  it  is  merely  the  snm  total  of  the  separate  goods  of 
the  several  parts  or  beings  which  raake  up  the  universe. 
Supreme  good  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  good  m  itself,  that  by 
participation  of  which  this  or  that  is  good.  IIow,  then,  in 
willing  this  universal  order,  am  I  virtuous  t  Suppose  I  do 
act  in  reference  to  it,  what  is  my  merit,  since  I  am  not  act- 
ing in  reference  to  the  supreme  good  ?  Will  it  be  said,  that 
virtue,  consisting  entirely  in  the  will,  cannot  be  destroyed 
by  a  mistake  of  the  understanding  I  We  do  not  deny  this. 
A  man  may,  doubtless,  be  virtuons  in  acting  from  the  motive 
here  supposed,  but  only  on  condition  of  invmcible  ignorance ; 
for  a  mistake  of  the  understanding  is  no  less  culpable  than 
perversity  of  will,  if  possible  to  be  avoided.  But  the  object 
of  moral  science  is  to  enlighten  the  understanding.  It  will 
hardly  do,  then,  for  a  writer,  who  professes  to  give  us  ethical 
sciert'OSy  to  give  us  a  system  which  renders  virtue  possible 
only  to  the  invincibly  ignorant. 

8.  This  doctrine  of  virtue  makes  virtue  and  its  opposite 
practically  the  same.  The  acts  to  be  performed  are  the 
same,  whatever  the  motive  from  which  we  act  This  M. 
Jouffroy  is  careful  to  inform  us.  What  is  done  is  the  same 
in  all  cases,  to  wit, — the  8at\^faction  of  onr  natural  tenden- 
cies. This  is  what  we  are  to  do,  whether  we  obey  instinct, 
act  from  selfishness,  benevolence,  or  a  view  of  universal 
order.  So  far  as  actions  and  results  are  concerned,  it  mat- 
ters not  what  is  the  motive  from  which  we  act.  The  sole 
difference  is  in  the  view  we  take  of  the  reason  for  doing 
what  we  do.  Practically,  the  supremely  selfish  man  is  as 
good  as  the  supremely  virtuous  man,  and  receives  and  does 
as  much  good.  What  superiority,  then,  has  virtue?  Why 
is  it  better  to  be  virtuous  than  to  be  not  virtuous  f  Why 
are  we  bound  to  l>e  virtuous?  Where  is  the  obligation? 
I  am  to  promote  universal  good  by  promoting  my  own; 
and  I  have  a  right  to  promote  my  own  personal  good,  be- 
cause it  is  a  fragment  of  universal  good.  This  is  the  doc- 
trine. If  I  do  it  for  the  sake  of  myself,  I  am  selfish  ;  if  for 
the  sake  of  universal  good,  I  am  meritorious.  Meritorious 
for  what?  What  have  I  really  done?  Simply,  found  out 
a  reason  for  b^iug  selfish  ;  the  method  of  being,  with  purely 
disinterested  motives,  supremely  selfish.  But  what  is  the 
merit  of  disinterested  motives  themselves,  especially  if  they 
have  no  tendency  to  lead  to  disinterested  external  acts? 
The  practical  rule,  and  the  only  practical  rule  of  life, — this 
sublime  system,  which  makes  a  man  live  solely  for  himself. 
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for  the  purpose  of  promotinff  universal  ffood, — is,  Look  out 
for  number  one ;  let  each  take  care  of  himself,  and  then  all 
will  be  taken  care  of.  I  am  revelling  in  every  luxury,  sat- 
isfying to  the  utmost  all  my  natural  tendencies, — primitive 
passions,  as  Charles  Fourier  names  them, — while  the  poor 
beggar  stands  shivering  and  starving  at  my  gate ;  but,  for 
his  consolation,  I  send  him  my  servant  to  assure  him  that  he 
may  go  in  peace  and  be  thankful,  for  I  am  doing  all  in  my 
power  to  augment  the  good  of  all  beings  by  augmenting  my 
own  !  Admirable  morality  this,  and  worthy  of  being  early 
instilled  into  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  our  New-England 
youth! 

But  enough.  M.  Jouffrov  talks  largely  and  learnedly  of 
man's  destiny,  of  individual  good,  universal  good,  and  ab- 
solute good ;  but  lie  fails  utterly  to  tell  us  what  is  our  real 
destiny,  what  is  good,  and,  a  fortiori^  what  are  the  rules 
which  should  govern  us  in  the  conduct  of  life.  A  puny 
eclecticism  runs  through  his  whole  work,  and  the  vain 
attempt  is  everywhere  made  to  accept  and  harmonize  in  one 
consistent  whole  the  leading  principles  of  contradictory 
schools.  Much  is  said,  but  nothing  is  done.  We  rise  from 
the  study  of  his  system  as  uninstructed  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  end  for  which  God  made  us,  or  the  means  of  attaining 
to  that  end,  as  we  were  before.  No  theoretical  problem  is 
solved,  no  practical  difficulty  removed,  no  wise  practical 
suggestion  offered.  We  are  amused  and  misled  by  words. 
We  seem  at  moments  to  have  grasped  somewhat;  but  we 
open  our  hand  and  find  we  have  nothing.  We  might  as 
well  have  attempted  to  catch  a  handful  of  smoke. 

M.  Jouffroy's  first  great  mistake  is  in  not  perceiving 
clearly  and  steadilv,  that  good,  if  good  there  be,  must  be  in- 
dependent, self-subsisting,  set  before  us,  and  not  contained 
in  us.  The  first  ethical  problem  is  necessarily.  What  is 
good  ?  It  is  the  old  question  of  the  sumtfium  honum:  and 
till  this  is  answered,  we  cannot  proceed  a  single  step  in  the 
construction  of  the  science  of  etliics,  whether  speculative  or 
practical.  Now,  this  question  M.  Joufiroy  does  not  answer, 
or,  at  least,  not  correctly.  He,  indeed,  contends  that  order 
is  the  supreme  good,  but  wrongly  ;  for  order  is  but  a  mere 
state  or  condition,  wholly  dependent  on  the  parts  ordered, 
and  good  only  as  the  means  of  enabling  the  beings  ordered 
to  ^in  good. 

m'ft  next  mistake  is  in  confounding  the  end  for  which  we 
were  made  with  the  mere  fulfilment  of  our  nature,  or  the 
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realization  of  its  most  perfect  type.  According  to  him,  our 
nature  contains  its  destiny  in  itself ;  wliich  is  to  say,  that 
man  is  his  own  final  canse.  But  man  can  no  more  oe  his 
own  final  cause  tlian  his  own  first  cause.  None  but  a  self- 
existent  and  self-eubsistent  being  can  be  its  own  final  cause. 
Man  is  neither  self-existent  nor  self-subsistent.  This  final 
canse,  or  end  he  is  to  gain,  is  therefore  not  in  himself,  but 
out  of  himself, — something  not  possessed,  but  to  be  attained 
to. 

The  second  great  ethical  problem  is  that  of  obligation. 
The  first  is  the  problem  of  good,  and  its  solution  reveals  to 
U8  the  end  to  be  sought.  The  second  establishes  our  duty 
to  seek  that  end, — not  only  stating  the  fact  that  we  fed  we 
ought  to  seek  it,  but  disclosing  the  grounds  of  the  obligation. 
This  is  the  problem  which  M.  Jouffroy  has  chiefly  labored 
in  the  volumes  before  us.  There  can  be  no  morals  unless 
there  is  a  moral  law,  and  none  if  a  law  which  does  not  bind. 
Now,  after  all  his  labor,  M.  JouflEroy  fails  entirely  to  estab- 
lish the  reality  of  such  law.  He  recognizes  no  lawgiver  but 
human  nature.  Man,  then,  is  under  no  law,  but  the  law  im- 
posed by  his  own  nature,  which  is  to  say,  no  law  at  all. 
W  hy  am  I  bound  to  obey  the  law  of  my  nature  ? 

Failing  to  establish  a  real  moral  law,  M.  Jouffroy  of 
course  fails  to  establish  the  possibility  of  virtue,  of  merit ; 
for  virtue  can  be  found  only  in  obedience,  actual  or  inten- 
tional, to  the  moral  law.  But  if  no  moral  law,  then  no  vir- 
tue, then  no  merit,  no  praise,  no  blame.  M.  Jouffroy  really 
comes  to  this  conclusion  ;  for  he  recognizes  no  distinction 
in  actions  but  such  as  exists  solely  in  the  mind  of  the  actor. 
We  say,  then,  with  truth,  that  his  whole  system,  as  a  system, 
whatever  the  ingenuity,  learning,  and  abilitv  it  indicates,  is 
a  complete  failure,  and  leaves  us  no  wiser  tlian  it  found  us. 

This  momful  result  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  M. 
Jouffroy's  vicious  method.  From  the  study  of  man's  nature 
it  is  impossible  to  conclude  to  man's  destiny  or  end,  or  to 
deduce  the  rules  for  the  conduct  of  his  life ;  because  mo/n  woe 
not  made  to  follow  nature^  hut  God.  This  is  the  grand  fact 
which  the  author  began  by  discarding,  and  hence  all  his  mis- 
takes and  errors.  Having  begun  wrong,  started  in  the  wrong 
direction,  no  speed  he  could  make  could  bring  him  to  the 
right  termination.  The  faster  he  travelled,  the  further  he 
departed  from  the  truth.  Yet  he  errs  only  in  common  with 
all  our  great  German,  English,  and  Scotch  moralists.  All 
these,  or  nearly  all,  adopt  the  rule,  that  we  must  follow  nat- 
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nre,  and  assume  that  the  end  to  be  sought  is  the  perfection 
of  our  nature.  M.  JouflEroy  tells  us  that  we  are  predestinated 
by  our  organization  to  a  certain  end,  which  is  our  good. 
Follow  nature,  and  you  will  gain  it.  Here  the  fulfilment 
of  our  nature,  or  the  complete  satisfaction"  of  our  natural 
tendencies,  is  assumed  to  be  the  good.  Obtain  this,  and  you 
obtain  good.  This  is  the  case  also  with  our  Fonrierists.  M. 
Jonffroy  and  Charles  Fourier  adopt  precisely  the  same  eth- 
ical system,  with  this  simple  difPerence, — that  what  the  one 
calls  tendencies  the  other  calls  ^o^^ti^,  what  the  one  terms 
order  the  other  terms  ha/rmany.  Absolute  good  with  the 
former  is  universal  order,  with  the  latter  it  is  universal  har- 
mony ;  the  means  of  attaining  to  it  is  with  the  one  the  satis- 
faction of  our  natural  tendencies,  with  the  other  the  satis- 
faction of  the  primitive  passions.  And  even  this,  not  be- 
cause by  this  satisfaction  tne  individual  is  placed  in  relation 
with  an  order  or  harmony  which  exists  independent  of  him ; 
but  because  by  establishing  order  or  harmony  in  the  indi- 
vidual, it  contributes  so  much  towards  the  general  order  or 
harmony  of  the  universe.  It  is  not  good  for  the  reason  that 
it  participates  of  absolute  good,  but  because  it  contributes 
to  it ;  and  it  can  contribute  to  it  only  on  condition  of  its 
being  good  in  itself,  that  is  to  say,  itself  the  absolute  good  ! 
Now,  what  authority  has  any  man  for  saying  that  this  satis- 
faction is  absolutely  good  in  itself  ? 

But  it  is  vain  to  tell  us  to  follow  nature.  Nature  herself 
recoils  from  her  own  teachings,  and  universally  shrieks  out, 
**  Save  me  from  myself."  They  who  follow  her  as  ultimate 
never  find  good.  She  herself  sees  that  she  is  not  sufficient 
for  herself, — ^that  there  must  be  something  above  her,  of 
which  we  must  participate,  or  there  is  no  good  for  us.  But 
at  the  same  time  she  sees  and  feels  that  she  is  impotent  to 
discover  what  that  something  is,  or  to  elevate  us  to  its  par- 
ticipation. This  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that  natural 
reason  itself  rejects  all  the  great  ethical  systems  founded  on 
natural  reason  alone,  and  is  daily  seeking  and  concocting 
new  systems,  to  yield  in  turn  to  others  stiu  newer,  and  thus 
on  for  ever.  Nature  never  satisfies  nature.  Nature  never 
finds  her  good  in  herself.  We  may  gain  all  the  natural  ob- 
jects craved  by  our  natural  tendencies  or  passions,  and  still 
ask  from  the  depths  of  our  souls,  "  Who  will  show  us  any 
good  ?  "  Our  tendencies  grow,  and  demand  more,  the  more 
we  obtain ;  they  become  morbidly  active,  crying  out,  like 
the  daughters  of  the  horseleech,  "Give,  givel"  or  they  be- 
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come  satiated,  snrcharged,  wearied,  and,  all  thinors  palling 

on  our  hearts  and  senses,  we  cry  out  with  the  Preacher, 

Vanitas  vanitatum^  vanltas  vamtatum^  et  omnia  vanitas. 

We  take  the  wrong  road.  It  is  not  in  following  nature 
alone  that  we  find  the  country  we  seek.  Not  in  that  direc- 
tion lies  our  veritable  good.  The  sad  experience  of  all  ages 
and  climes  proclaims  it  in  a  voice  too  loud  not  to  be  heard, 
too  distinct  not  to  bo  understood.  True  wisdom  requires  us 
to  return  from  our  weary  wanderings  to  the  fountain  of  liv- 
ing waters.  If  nature  could  have  sufBced,  no  other  teacher 
would  have  been  vouchsafed  us  ;  no  supernatural  revelation, 
as  we  have  said,  would  have  been  needed,  none  would  have 
been  made.  But  a  supernatural  revelation  has  been  made, 
and  because  we  needed  it  for  our  guide  in  the  conduct  of 
life.  In  the  light  of  this  revelation  all  becomes  plain  and 
ejisy.  The  problem  of  our  destiny  ceases  to  be  a  problem. 
Man  was  made,  not  for  a  natural,  but  a  supernatural  destiny; 
not  for  pleasure,  not  for  happiness,  but  for  beatitude,  which 
consists  in  our  being  elevated  by  the  light  of  florj  to  know 
and  love  God  as  he  is  in  himself,  witli  a  knowledge  and 
love,  though  different  in  degree,  yet  the  same  in  kind  as 
the  knowledge  and  love  with  which  God  knows  and  loves 
himself.  Here  is  our  sublime  destiny.  We  have  but  to  re- 
member that  God  is  infinite  truth,  wisdom,  beauty,  good- 
ness, and  to  consider  what  is  the  joy  the  soul  finds  in  know- 
ing and  loving  truth,  wisdom,  beauty,  goodness,  to  be  as- 
sured that  eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,  nor  hath  it 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  what  is  reserved 
for  us  in  the  heaven  to  which  we  are  destined.  God  made 
us  that  we  might  become  partakers  of  his  own  infinite 
blessedness,  because  he  is  gooo  and  delights  to  communicate 
his  goodness. 

To  this  blessedness  we  are  not  naturally  equal,  we  do  not 
attain  to  it  by  natural  development,  the  famous  "  self-cul- 
ture," of  which  in  these  days  we  hear  so  much  ;  because  it 
is  not  the  fulfilment  of  our  nature,  the  realization  of  its  most 
perfect  type,  but  something  far  transcending  nature,  gra- 
ciously bestowed  by  our  heavenly  Father.  A  Goethe,  with 
his  long  life  of  study,  with  his  "  many-sided "  culture, 
bringing  his  whole  nature  to  the  highest  possible  state  of 
perfection,  is  further  from  it  than  the  little  child  over  whom 
the  priest  has  just  pronounced  the  baptismal  formula.  It  is 
hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  revealed  unto  babes, 
that  no  flesh  may  glory  in  the  presence  of  God.   Here  learn 
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the  vanity  of  all  your  earth-born  fatness  and  wisdom,  of 
all  that  the  wisdom  of  this  world  applauds.  Not  by  the 
wisdom  to  which  we  attain  by  natural  culture  and  develop- 
ment,— not  by  a  vain  philosophy  which  sees  neither  beliind 
nor  before, — ^not  even  by  natural  elevation,  nobility,  kind- 
ness, and  love,  do  we  attain  to  the  end  to  which  our  God  in 
his  ineffable  goodness  has  ajppointed  us.  The  great  man  of 
the  earth  must  become  as  the  little  child,  the  rich  man  poor 
as  the  poorest  beggar,  and  the  wise  man  as  the  fool.     All 

Sride  must  humble  ^tself,  all  towering  thoughts  be  brought 
own,  all  self-importance,  all  self-contidence,  be  laid  aside  ; 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  we  must  bow  down  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  and  receive  it  as  a  free  bounty,  which  we  have 
done  nothing  to  merit,  and  could  do  nothing  to  merit.  Be- 
hold us,  O  Lord!  We  are  nothing, — ^yea,le8s  than  noth- 
ing ;  do  unto  us  according  to  thy  will, — not  according  to 
ours. 

Human  pride  revolts  at  this.  We  shrink  from  this  pro- 
found humility.  We  would  have  the  reward,  we  would 
possess  the  infinite  beatitude ;  but  we  would  earn  it  by  our 
own  labor,  win  it  by  our  own  stout  hearts  and  strong  arms ; 
and  wonld  receive  it  not  as  a  largess^  but  as  a  due,  and  claim 
it  as  our  right.  Hence  it  is  that  we  seek  in  human  nature, 
means  which  nature  alone  has  placed  in  our  hands,  to  wring 
out  the  secrets  we  must  know,  and  to  gain  the  end  without 
which  there  is.no  true  life  for  ua  Hence  your  Jouffroys, 
Fouriers,  and  others,  construct  systems  of  morals  resting  on 
nature  alone,  and  seek  from  the  simple  study  of  man  to 
ascertain  his  destiny  and  determine  the  rules  after  which  he 
should  govern  his  conduct.  But  let  them  pass.  Heed  them 
not.  They  can  only  divert  you  from  the  truth,  alienate  you 
from  your  God,  and  debar  you  from  heaven.  Ketum  to 
your  God ;  take  his  revelation  for  your  guide,  let  him  be 
your  ethical  teacher ;  and  from  him  who  is  your  beginning 
and  your  end,  in  whom  you  live,  move,  and  have  your 
being,  learn  your  destiny,  and  obtain  the  means  of  f  uliil- 
ling  it. 

Vol.  XIV— ly 


RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES.* 

[From  Browiiaoii*8  Quarterly  BaTtew  for  October,  180.] 

We  find  in  this  excellent  periodical,  for  the  15th  of  laat 
May,  a  characteristic  letter  to  the  Heratdo  of  Madrid  by 
Donoso  Cortes,  Marquis  de  Valdegamas,  lately,  and  we  be- 
lieve still,  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France.  Aa 
every  thing  from  the  pen  of  this  eminent  statesman  and 
sincere  Oauiolic  possesses  a  high  interest,  and  as  the  letter 
discusses,  though  briefly,  very  freely,  topics  on  which 
American  statesmen  are  seldom  suffered  to  tnink  and  speak 
as  freemen,  we  think  we  shall  gratify  our  readers  by  laying 
it  before  them.  The  letter  was  written  in  Spanish ;  but  as 
we  have  not  seen  it  in  the  original,  we  translate  it  from  the 
Italian. 

ParU,  April  16,  186$. 

'*The  Heraldo  of  the  8th  initant  contaiiu  an  article  In  defence  of 
rationalism,  liberalism,  and  parliamentarism,  in  which  you  review  and 
eulogize  the  many  advantages  of  discussion,  and  seek  to  strengthen  your 
positions  by  recalling  some  words  spoken  by  me  in  the  AtbensBum  of 
Madrid  In  1886,  against  the  divine  right  of  kings, — words  which  you 
qualify  as  eloquent,  although  they  were,  at  best,  only  bombast. 

"I  think  it  my  duty  to  remind  you  that  I  have  not  for  a  long  time 
deserved  such  culogiums,  ojf  been  able  to  expect  from  you  any  thing  but 
abuse  or  forgetful ness.  Between  your  doctrines,  which  I  maintained  in 
my  youth,  and  those  which  I  now  hold,  there  is  a  radical  contradiction^ 
an  insuperable  repugnance.  Tou  hold  that  rcUionalitm  is  the  road  to 
the  retuanable;  that  Ub&raliim  in  theory  is  the  way  of  arriving  at  liberty 
in  practice;  that  parUamentariim  is  the  necessary  constitution  of  ffoad 
government;  that  discussion  is  to  truth  as  the  means  to  the  end;  and 
finally,  that  the  king  is  only  the  representative  of  human  right  At 
present  I  hold  the  contrary  of  all  this.  I  acknowledge  no  human  right, 
and  hold  that,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  right  but  divine  right.  In 
God  is  right  and  the  concentration  of  all  rights;  in  man  is  duty  and  the 
concentration  of  all  duties.  Man  calls  the  utility  which  he  derives  from 
the  fulfilment  by  others  of  their  duties  to  his  advantage  his  right,  but  the 
word  right  on  man's  lips  is  a  vicious  expression,  and  when  he  goes  fnr> 

*£a  OkHtd^CattoUca,  PubbUeasione  periodica  pertuUa  V  BaUa  ai^eS^ 
StObcOo  dieiateun  Meu.    Roma.  Vol.  IX.  8"  Sabbato  di  Maggie,  1808. 
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ttier  and  erects  this  Ticious  ezpressioii  into  a  theory,  the  tempest  is  let 
loose  upon  the  world. 

'*  Discussion,  as  you  understand  it,  is  the  source  of  all  possible  errors, 
and  the  origin  of  all  imaginable  extravagances.  As  to  parliamentarism, 
liberalism,  and  rationalism,  I  hold  the  first  to  be  the  negation  of  govern- 
ment, the  second,  the  negation  of  liberty,  and  the  third,  the  affirmation 
of  madness.        t 

*' Perchance  you  will  ask  me.  What,  then,  are  you?  If  you  reject 
discussion  as  understood  by  the  noodern  world,  if  you  are  neither  a  lib- 
eral, nor  a  rationalist,  nor  a  parliamentarian,  what  are  you?  An  abso- 
lutist? I  reply,  that  I  should  be  an  absolutist  if  absolutism  were  the 
radical  contradictory  of  these  systems.  But  history  shows  me  rational- 
istic absolutisms,  to  a  certain  extent;  also,  liberal  absolutisms,  cherishing 
discoBsion,  and  even  absolutist  parliaments.  Absolutism  at  most  is  the 
contradiction  of  the  form,  not  the  essence,  of  these  doctrines,  now 
become  famous  by  the  grandeur  of  their  ruins.  Absolutism  is  not  their 
contradictory;  for  there  is  no  contradiction  between  things  not  of  the 
same  nature.  It  is  a  form,  and  nothing  else;  and  is  it  not  absurd  to 
■eek  in  a  mere  form  the  radical  contradiction  of  a  doctrine,  or  in  a  doc- 
trine the  radical  contradiction  of  a  mere  form? 

"Catholicity  is  the  sole  contradictory  of  the  doctrines  I  oppose,  and 
give  to  Catholic  doctrine  what  form  you  please,  you  will  see  it  instanUy 
transform  evexy  thing,  and  renew  the  face  of  the  earth.  With  Catho- 
licity there  is  no  thing  or  phenomenon  which  is  not  arranged  respectively 
In  the  hierarchical  order  of  things  and  phenomena.  Reason  ceases  to  be 
rationalism,  that  is  to  say,  it  ceases  to  be  a  pharos,  which,  that  it  may 
arrogate  to  itself  the  privilege  of  shining  without  any  borrowed  light, 
daima  to  be  uncreated,  and  becomes  a  marvellous  light  which  concen- 
trates in  itself  and  sends  forth  from  itself  the  most  splendid  light  of 
Christian  doctrine, — ^the  moat  pure  reflection  of  the  uncreated  and  eter- 
nal light  of  Ood. 

"  As  to  liberty,  it  is  in  the  Catholic  mind  neither  a  right  in  its  essence, 
nor  a  covenant  in  its  form;  it  is  not  preserved  by  war,  does  not  originate 
in  contract,  and  is  not  won  by  conquests  It  is  not  a  drunken  bacchana- 
lian, like  our  demagogical  liberty;  it  does  not  walk  among  the  nations 
with  a  queenly  train,  like  parliamentary  liberty;  it  has  not  tribunes  and 
courtiers  for  its  servants,  is  not  lulled  asleep  by  the  buzzing  of  the 
crowd,  has  no  standing  army  of  the  national  guard,  and  finds  not  its 
pleasure  in  being  borne  at  its  ease  on  the  triumphal  car  of  revolution. 

**  The  commandments  of  God  are  the  bread  of  life.  Under  the  empire 
of  Catholicity,  God  distributes  it  to  governors  and  governed,  reserving 
to  himself  the  inalienable  right  of  exacting  the  ol>edience  of  both.  Under 
the  auspices  and  in  the  presence  of  God,  the  sovereign  and  subject  are 
united  in  a  species  of  wedlock,  whose  sanctity  makes  it  more  like  a  sac- 
rament than  a  contract.  The  two  parties  find  themselves  implicitly 
bound  by  the  commandments  of  God.    The  subject  contracts  the  obliga 
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tion  of  obeying  with  love  the  sovereign  placed  oyer  him  by  God,  and 
the  sovereign  that  of  ruling  with  love  and  moderation  the  subjects  whom 
Qod  has  placed  in  his  hands.  When  the  subjects  fail  in  their  obedience, 
God  permits  tyrannies;  when  the  sovereign  fails  in  moderation,  God 
permits  revolutions.  By  the  first,  subjects  are  reduced  to  their  obedi- 
ence; by  the  second,  rulers  are  brought  back  to  moderation,  and  thus, 
while  man  draws  evil  from  the  good  works  of  God,  God  draws  good 
from  the  evil  doings  of  man.  History  is  the  record  of  the  different 
phases  of  this  gigantic  struggle  between  good  and  evil,  between  the 
divine  and  the  human  will,  between  a  most  merciful  God  and  rebellious 
man. 

"When  tbe  commandments  of  God  are  faithfully  observed,  that  is  to- 
say,  when  princes  are  moderate  and  the  people  obedient  <1  mean  with  a 
moderation  and  obedience  inspired  by  love),  from  this  simultaneous  sub- 
mission  to  the  divine  commands  there  flows  a  certain  social  order,  a 
certain  condition  and  well-being  both  individual  and  common,  which  I 
call  the  <tote  of  liberty.  And  it  is  truly  such,  since  then  justice  rules, 
and  it  is  justice  which  makes  men  free.  See  then  wherein  consists  the 
liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,  that  is,  Catholic  liberty.  It  is  not  something 
definite,  particular,  and  concrete;  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  political  organ- 
ization, nor  a  social  institution  different  from  others.  Catholic  liberty 
is  not  this,  and  yet  it  is  more  than  this;  it  is  the  general  result  of  the 
good  disposition  of  all  the  organs,  of  the  harmony  and  agreement  of  all 
the  institutions.  It  is  as  the  soundness  of  man's  physical  organization » 
which  is  not  an  organ,  and  yet  is  worth  more  than  a  sound  organ;  as 
the  general  life  of  tbe  social  and  political  body,  which  is  more  precious 
than  the  floridness  of  any  |>articular  institution.  Catholic  liberty  con- 
sists  precisely  in  these  two  things  (health  and  life),  more  excellent  than 
all  else,  which,  as  they  are  for  the  whole,  cannot  be  in  any  particular 
institution.  This  liberty  is  so  holy  that  the  least  injustice  offends  it; 
at  once  so  strong  and  so  weak  that  evcvy  thing  vivifies  it  and  the  least 
disorder  suffices  to  change  it;  so  tender  tliat  its  love  seizes  all  men;  so 
sweet  that  it  sheds  peace  into  all  hearts;  so  modest  and  retiring  that, 
although  it  came  from  heaven  for  the  consolation  of  all  men,  it  is  known 
only  to  a  very  few,  and  perhaps  applauded  by  none.  Indeed,  it  scarcely 
knows  its  own  name,  or  if  it  knows  it,  it  imparts  it  to  none,  and  .the 
world  is  ignorant  of  it 

"  As  to  discussion,  there  is  more  resemblance  between  Catholic  and 
philosophical  discusssion  than  there  is  between  Catholic  and  political 
liberty.  In  this  matter,  here  is  the  Catholic  method.  It  receives  from 
on  high  a  ray  of  light  which  it  imparts  to  man,  that  he  may  fecundate  it 
with  his  reason;  and,  thanks  to  the  intellectual  fecundation,  this  small 
ray  of  light  is  converted  into  a  torrent  of  splendor  that  fills  all  space  as 
far  as  eye  can  reach.  Philosophism,  on  the  contrary,  astutely  throws  a 
thick  veil  upon  the  light  of  truth  we  have  received  from  heaven,  and 
proposes  to  our  reason  an  insolvable  problem,  of  which  the  formula 
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might  be:  To  draw  tnith  and  light  from  doubt  and  obscurity,  which  are 
the  only  things  assigned  to  the  intellectual  activities.  And  thus  philos- 
opbism  asks  of  man  a  solution  which  he  is  unable  to  give  without  first 
inverting  the  inunutable  and  eternal  laws.  According  to  one  of  these 
laws,  fecundation  is  nothing  but  the  development  of  the  germ  according 
to  the  conditions  of  its  own  nature;  and  thus  the  obscure  proceeds  from 
the  obscure,  the  luminous  from  the  luminous,  like  from  like, — Deum  ds 
Deo,  lumen  de  lutnine.  In  obedience  to  this  law,  human  reason  in  fecun- 
dating doubt  has  reached  denial,  and  in  fecundating  obscurity  has  arrived 
At  palpable  darkness;  and  all  this  by  means  of  logical  and  progressive 
transformations,  founded  in  the  very  nature  of  things. 

'*  It  is  no  wonder  that  Catholicity  and  philosophism,  starting  from  such 
different  points  and  proceeding  by  such  different  routes,  should  come  to 
such  different  results.  For  eighteen  centuries  Catholicity  has  followed 
her  own  method  of  discussion,  and  it  is  precisely  this  method  that  haa 
always  obtained  for  her  the  victory.  Every  thing  passes  before  her, 
things  in  time  and  time  itself  ;  she  passes  not;  she  remains  where  Ood 
has  placed  her,  immovable  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest  of  universal  agita- 
tion. Death  has  no  power  to  approach  her.  even  in  those  deep  and  dark 
regions  subject  to  its  empire.  For  a  trial  of  her  forces  Catholicity  once 
said,  '  I  will  choose  a  barbarous  age  and  fill  it  with  my  wonders; '  and, 
having  chosen  the  thirteenth  century,  crowned  it  with  the  four  most 
magnificent  monuments  which  human  genius  has  ever  raised, — the 
Summa  of  St.  Thomas,  Ltu  Ptirtidcu  of  Alphonso  the  Wise,  the  Divina 
Commedia,  and  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne. 

"  For  four  thousand  years  rationalism  has  followed  its  own  method  of 
duKnission,  and  has  left  to  perpetuate  its  memory  two  immortal  monu- 
ments,— ^the  pantheon  where  all  philosophies  lie  prostrate  in  the  dust, 
and  the  pantheon  where  the  ruins  of  all  constitutions  lie  gathered 
together. 

"Nothing  occurs  to  me  to  be  said  of  parliamentarism.     O.  what 

wonld  it  become  with  a  truly  Catholic  people,  a  people  in  whose  bosom 

man  will  learn  from  his  very  infancy  that  he  must  render  an  account  to 

<3od  of  even  his  idle  words  I 

"I  am.  &c., 

"Juan  DoNo«o-CoRTfi8." 

The  editor  of  the  CiviUd  Catfolica  regards  the  epithet 
vicious  (viciosa)^  which  the  writer  applies  to  the  expression 
human  right,  as  hyperbolical  or  exaggerated,  and  in  his 
translation  softens  it  to  imperfecta^  imperfect,  and  subjoins 
a  note  in  justification,  on  which  we  must  be  permitted  to 
make  a  few  observations.     We  insert  a  translation  : — 

"  Instead  of  imperfect,  the  text  has  ticiaun  [viclosa].  If  our  transla- 
tion should  fall  under  the  eye  of  the  writer,  we  hope  he  will  pardim  us 
for  softening  his  expression.     We  perfectly  agree  with  him  that  right  in 
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man  is  voiy  different  from  right  in  God,  and  that  it  originates  esventiali/ 
in  the  order  which  the  Creator  has  established  in  the  universe,  and  the 
obligation  man  is  under  of  conforming  thereto.  We  have  explained 
this  at  length  elsewhere.*  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  believe  the  word 
right  is  vicious  when  applied  to  man,  any  mora  than  are  the  other  term^ 
which  human  language  adopts  analogieaUy,  as  say  the  theologians,  in 
speaking  both  of  infinite  and  finite  bciog;  for  no  expression  in  man  can 
be  meiouB,  we  had  almost  said  impeffeet,  when  he  speaks  according  to  his 
nature.  Now  man's  nature  is  such  that  he  can  know  things  above  him 
only  through  the  medium  of  the  sensible  world, — invmbilia  Dei  per  ea  qu» 
fa/dd  Aunt  infelieeta  eonepidttntur.  Hence,  though  God  alone  is  beauty, 
greatness,  wisdom,  power,  &c.,  it  is  not  vicious  to  say  that  a  man  is 
beautiful,  great,  wise,  powerful,  Ac,  when  he  participates  of  theifr 
divine  attributes.  To  deny  this  participation  is  to  fall  into  Hindoo  pan- 
theism, which  regards  every  participated  being  as  a  Mala,  or  pure 
illusion;  or  into  the  system  of  occasional  causes,  sccording  to  which 
creatures  liave  no  proper  causality,  and  God  alone  acts  in  the  universe, 
—a  system  refuted  by  the  angelic  doctor,  in  the  first  part  of  his  ad- 
mirable Summa,  f  Man  is,  in  the  hands  of  God.  an  instrument,  like  the 
saw  in  the  hands  of  the  carpenter,  and  as  it  is  not  vicious  to  ascribe  ao- ' 
tion  to  the  saw,  although  it  cannot  act  without  the  carpenter,  so  it 
cannot  be  vicious  to  ascribe  to  a  man  a  right,  or  a  force  to  bend  the  wiU 
of  another,  any  more  than  it  is  to  ascribe  to  him  any  other  force  what- 
ever, although  this  force  depends  essentially  on  God  as  its  first  cause.'* 

We  are  very  far  from  regarding  the  word  right  in  every 
sense  as  a  vicions  expression  when  adopted  by  man,  bat  our 
contemporary's  note  fails  to  convince  ns  that  it  is  not  vicious 
in  the  sense  intended  by  the  author  of  the  letter,  or  that  in 
changing  vicioaa  into  imp&rfetta  he  has  merely  softened  the 
expression  of  the  text,  withont  changing  the  system  of  the 
author.  The  Italian  critic  and  the  Spanish  statesman  do 
not,  as  it  strikes  us,  adopt  the  same  ethical  philosophy,  and 
explain  the  ground  of  rights  and  duties  by  the  same  method. 
The  critic  says  he  agrees  perfectly  with  the  author,  '^  that 
right  in  man  is  very  different  from  right  in  God,  and  that 
it  originates  essentially  in  the  order  which  the  Creator  has 
established  in  the  universe,  and  the  obligation  man  is  under 
of  conforming  thereto."  But  we  see  not  how  this  can  be, 
for,  if  we  understand  him,  the  marquis  denies  all  human 
right)  and  his  precise  doctrine  is,  that  man  has  no  rights  at 
all,  that  all  rignts  are  God's  rights,  and  that  man  has  only 

*  "Idea  del  DHUo,**  OiviUd  Cattoliea,  Vol.  II.,  p.  267  et  scq. ;  especially 
p.  277  and  n  22. 

tQ.  116.  and  elsewhere. 
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duties,  and  of  conrse  duties,  strictly  speaking,  only  to  God* 
There  can,  tlien,  be  no  agreement  or  aisagreement  between 
him  and  his  critic  as  to  the  origin  of  human  right,  or  as  to 
the  difference  or  the  sameness  of  right  in  man  and  riglit  in 
God.  The  marquis  denies,  strictly  speaking,  all  human 
right;  his  critic  asserts  human  right,  tnough  he  concedes 
that  it  is  only  an  imperfect  nVht,  as  all  the  K>rces  of  second 
causes  are  imperfect,  inasmuch  as  they  all  depend  on  God 
88  their  first  cause.  The  difiEerence  is  not  one  of  exaggera- 
tion, but  one  of  system,  and  the  question  is,  Whidi  system 
ought  to  be  adopted  ? 

Our  contemporary  holds  that  there  is  human  right,  and 
that  this  right  has  its  immediate  origin  in  the  order  of  nat- 
ure as  second  cause,  and  its  remote  origin  in  God  as  first 
cause, — which  assumes  that  nature  is,  in  an  imperfect  sense 
at  least,  legislative,  and  can  found  rights  and  impose  duties. 
The  question  here  is  not  whether  we  are  bound  to  conform 
to  the  order  of  nature,  to  keep  what  is  called  the  natural 
law,  for  on  this  point  there  is  no  dispute ;  it  is  not  any  more 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  natural  law  in  order  to 
secure  happiness  and  fulfil  the  end  for  which  we  were 
created,  or  the  design  of  God  in  creation,  for  here,  again, 
there  is  no  dispute.     The  question  relates  to  the  reasoil  or 

f  round  of  our  obligation  to  conform  to  the  order  of  nature, 
[ere,  again,  all  agree,  that  is,  all  Christians  agree,  that  the 
ultimate  reason  or  ground  is  God,  and  the  precise  question 
is  narrowed  down  to  this :  Is  God  the  immediate  reason  or 
ground,  or  is  he  it  only  mediately,  inasmuch  as  he  is  the 
author  and  end  of  the  order  of  nature  t  Donoso  Cortes  ap- 
pears to  us  to  adopt  the  former,  his  critic  adopts  the  latter 
new. 

We  have  examined  carefully  the  article  on  the  Idea  of 
Right,  Idea  dd  Dritto^  to  wnich  we  are  referred  in  the 
note.  It  is  elaborate,  written  with  rare  ability,  by  a  disci- 
plined mind,  but  it  hardly  touches  the  real  question  at 
issue,  and  in  no  instance,  as  far  as  we  have  discovered,  even 
recognizes  obligation  at  all  in  the  sense  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  understand,  or  to  imagine  we  understand,  it. 
Why  am  I  bound  to  confonn  to  the  order  of  nature  %  We 
find  several  assumptions  which  we  certainly  do  not  dispute, 
but  no  distinct  answer  to  this  question.  We  are  told  that 
we  cannot  obtain  happiness  if  we  do  not ;  but  this  is  no 
answer,  because  we  may  ask.  Why  are  we  bound  to  seek 
happiness,  whether  our  own  or  another's  I    Are  we  answered 
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that  every  man  is  impelled  by  the  very  coiistitntion  of  his 
nature  to  seek  happiness  ?  This  alleges  a  fact,  bat  does  not 
assi^  a  reason ;  it  tells  us  what  the  order  of  nature  in  this 
respect  is,  but  not  why  we  are  bound  to  conform  to  it.  More- 
over, if  we  assume  that  we  are  bound  because  impelled  by 
nature,  wo  fall  into  modem  transcendentalism,  whose  maxim 
is.  Follow  thy  instincts.  Act  out  thyself.  We  are  also  told 
that  we  must  conform  to  the  order  of  nature  because  God 
is  its  author  and  end,  and  if  we  do  not  conform  to  it,  we 
oppose  his  design,  and  labor  to  defeat  his  purposes  in  cre- 
ation. Nothing  in  the  world  more  true,  but  it  only  brings 
us  back  to  the  point  from  which  we  started.  Why  am  I 
bound  even  to  seek  Ood,  to  conform  to  hispurposos,  and  to 
conspire  to  the  end  lie  has  proposed  if  Tliis  question,  as 
far  as  we  can  discover,  our  contemporary  has  not  even 
failed ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  us  to  be  very  essential  in  the 
discussion  of  the  idea  of  right,  that  is,  of  law,  of  duty. 
Right  in  one  is  duty  in  another,  and  law  is  simply  the  obli- 
gatory phase  of  right.  My  right  is  your  law,  n)r  what  is 
my  right  you  are  l)ound  to  perform,  and  what  is  against  my 
right  you  are  forbidden  to  do.  In  a  scientific  discussion  of 
the  idea  of  rigiit,  then,  there  should  be,  first  of  all,  a  discus- 
sion of  the  ground  of  obligation,  or  of  law  in  general. 

We  have  discussed  this  subject  at  length  in  our  Letter  to 
Protestanta^'^  and  we  can  oner  here  only  some  brief  re- 
marks. We  regret  to  find  ourselves  on  any  point  not  in 
exact  agreement  with  the  Civilta  Cattf)Hca,  We  regard 
this  periodical  with  great  deference,  and  are  bound  so  to 
regard  it,  published  as  it  is  at  Rome,  and  conducted  b^'  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  learned  Society  of  Jesus ;  but 
we  hope,  as  the  question  is  not  one  of  dogma,  it  is  not 
temerity  in  us  to  say  that  we  are  as  yet  reluctant  to  abandon 
the  views  of  the  subject  before  us  which  wo  have  been 
accustomed  to  hold,  and  which  seem  to  ns  to  be  unim* 
peacliable.  We  are  not  able  to  recognize  in  nature,  as 
created  nature,  any  proper  legislative  character,  or  to 
found  rights  or  duties  on  instinct  or  necessity,  or  in 
any  sense  on  second  causes,  for  law  is  always  the  expres- 
sion of  free-will,  and  second  causes  are  never  for  them- 
selves. Undoubtedly,  we  may  consult  instinct,  the  necessity 
of  nature,  second  causes,  the  wliolp  natural  order,  when  the 
question  is  as  to  what  is  law,  or  what  does  the  law  com- 


♦  Br<nontofC$  Warht,  Vol  V.,  pp.  270  et  ieg. 
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mand  ;  bnt  not,  it  strikes  us,  when  the  qnestion  is  as  to  the 
gronnd  of  right  or  the  obligation  of  duty.  Government  is 
a  social  necessity,  and  society  could  not  exist  a  moment,  nor 
the  individual  be  born,  be  nurtured,  or  be  buried,  without 
some  sort  of  government.  This  is  a  good  reason  for  the 
existence  of  government,  and  for  my  de  facto  submission 
to  it ;  but  the  right  of  the  government,  or  my  moral  obliga- 
tion or  duty  to  obey  it,  cannot  be  deduced  from  this  social 
necessity.  Moreover,  to  found  the  right  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  the  duty  of  the  subject,  on  this  social  necessity,  is 
to  authorize  that  divorce  of  polities  from  religion,  that  polit- 
ical atheism,  which  is  the  characteristic  error  of  our  age. 
If  we  found  rights  and  duties  immediately  on  second  causes, 
and  only  mediately  on  God  as  first  cause,  we  encourage,  in 
these  times,  men  to  stop  short  with  second  causes,  and  to 
look  no  further  for  their  origin  or  end. 

Our  contemporary,  of  course,  is  as  strongly  and  as  ar- 
dently opposed  to  every  form  of  rationalistic  or  atheistical 
politics  as  we  can  be,  and  it  is  only  simple  justice  to  him  to 
say  that  he  maintains  in  his  article,  Idea  del  Dritto^  that 
there  is  no  conception  of  right — he  says  no  reverence — 
without  some  apprehension  of  Gt>d.  But  he  apparently 
says  this  only  on  the  ground  that  nature  proceeds  from  and 
t^nds  to  God,  and  sucii  is  its  scope,  design,  or  end,  that  we 
cannot  conform  to  it  without  apprehending  it,  and  we  can- 
not apprehend  it  without  some  apprehension  of  God.  Since 
God  was  infinitely  perfect  and  supremely  happy,  he  could 
create  only  for  the  purpose  of  manifesting  his  own  glory  in 
the  happiness  of  his  intelligent  creatures.  We  were  created 
to  find  our  happiness  in  admiring  and  loving  him  as  our 
Creator.  This  is  our  end,  and  to  this  end  all  nature  is 
ordered.  To  conform  to  nature  is  to  conform  to  this  order 
and  conspire  to  this  end.  Bnt  as  this  end  is  our  happiness 
in  loving  and  admiring  God  as  the  author  of  the  admirable 
order  established,  we  cannot  of  course  conspire  to  it  without 
apprehending  him  as  admirable  and  worthy  of  all  love. 
Right  is  conformity  to  this  order  which  God  has  estab- 
lislied ;  and  non-conformity  is  wrong,  because  contrary  to 
truth,  because  it  denies  that  God  is  admirable  and  worthy 
of  love,  and  excludes  man  from  all  good.  Hence  no  real 
morality  without  a  recognition  of  God,  and  consequently 
no  atheistical  politics  or  morals  are  admissible. 

This  is  all  very  true,  and,  though  much,  is  not  all  that  is 
needed  to  meet  fully  the  errors  of  our  unbelieving  age.     It 
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states  the  fact,  bat  does  not  declare  the  law.  It  tells  whj 
it  is  fit,  proper,  convenient,  or  useful  to  conform  to  the 
order  established  by  the  Creator  in  the  universe,  but  it  does 
not  tell  us  why  we  are  bound,  much  less  why  I  have  the 
right  to  require  my  neighbor,  to  conform  to  it.  Tiie  age 
has  gone  further  in  its  doubts  and  denials,  we  apprehend, 
than  most  of  those  who  have  had  the  happiness  of  escap- 
ing its  contaminations  are  prepared  to  believe.'  Even  St. 
Thomas,  Bellarmine,  and  Suarez,  were  they  living  and 
writing  now,  would,  we  think,  find  it  necessary,  not  indeed 
to  change  their  doctrine,  but  in  some  respects  their  form 
of  expression,  and  to  bring  out  in  new  and  greater  promi- 
nence certain  aspects  of  the  truth  which  they  held  than  was 
required  in  order  to  oppose  the  dominant  errors  of  their 
times.  They  all  had  to  meet  the  immediate  divine  right 
of  government  as  set  up  in  favor  of  the  temporal  prince 
against  the  sovereign  pontiif,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  or  the  common  good  of  the  commu- 
nity on  the  other.  The  questions  of  their  day  did  not  de- 
mand a  special  vindication  of  the  authority  of  government 
in  face  of  the  subject,  nor  the  special  vindication  of  the 
duty  of  the  people  to  obey  liagal  authority^  because  neither 
was  then  specially  denied.  The  "  rights  of  man  "  had  not 
yet  become  the  watchword  of  the  enemies  of  Ood  and 
society,  and  they  had  no  occasion  to  insist  on  the  divine 
dominion  against  democratic  despotism,  or  as  the  ground  of 
allegiance  to  legally  constituted  government.  Human  right, 
or  the  right  of  man  to  establish  law,  found  right,  or  impose 
duty,  if  asserted,  was  not  then  asserted  as  the  denial  of  the 
rights  of  God,  and  in  favor  of  the  absolute  independence 
and  self-suiBcingness  of  second  causes;  and,  if  denied,  it 
*  was  not  denied,  as  we  deny  it,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating 
the  rights  of  God  and  maintaining  political  authority  and 
liberty,  but  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  off  all  government 
and  giving  loose  reins  to  licentious  will  and  passion.  The 
error  of  all  ages  is  virtually  the  same  error,  but  it  is  always  "^ 
changing  its  form,  and  we  must,  in  order  to  meet  it,  in  some 
respects  change  with  it  the  expression  of  the  truth  we 
oppose  to  it.  While,  therefore,  we  should  feel  sure  of 
being  wrong,  if  we  found  ourselves  in  opposition  to  the 
teaching  of  these  great  Catholic  doctors,  we  still  think  we 
may,  if  necessary,  do  modify  its  outer  form  as  to  adapt  it  to 
the  present  aspects  assumed  by  prevailing  errors.  Develop- 
ment of  doctrine  in  this  sense — and  this  is  all  the  develop- 
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ment  that  Dr.  Newman  needed — ^is  lawful  and  necessary, 
if  the  troth  is  to  be  preserved  in  a  practical  and  living  form. 
It  seerns  to  ns  that  our  contemporary,  in  his  anxiety  to  ad- 
here to  the  letter  of  the  great  doctors,  sometimes  misses 
their  real  sense,  and  fails  to  go  far  enough  back  to  meet  the 
errors  we  have  now  to  combat.  This  is  less  the  case  with 
him  than  with  most  writers  we  meet,  and  far  less  than  with 
the  excellent  Balmes.  Prove  that  this  or  that  is  demanded 
by  the  order  of  nature,  and  the  age  has  so  little  sense  of 
religion  that  it  will  answer.  Concede  it,  what  then  ?  Why 
are  we  bound  to  observe  the  order  of  nature,  or  to  do  what 
it  demands  t  Because  God  has  established  it,  and  by  his 
eternal  law  commanded  ns  to  preserve  it,  and  forbidden  us 
to  violate  it.  But  wherefore  are  we  bound  to  obey  Ood  ? 
Bfscause  he  is  admirable  and  altogether  lovely,  infinitely 
fTOod  and  holy.  But  why  are  we  bound  to  admire  and  love 
the  admirable  and  lovely,  the  good  and  the  holy,  or  to  do 
^hat  they  require  t  Because  we  cannot  otherwise  be  happy. 
But  why  are  we  bound  to  be  happy  ?  Why  may  we  not  be 
miserable  if  we  choose  ?  Why  are  we  bound  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  our  neighbor ;  or  whence  our  rignt  to  force 
^im  to  consult  our  happiness  2  We  are  so  constituted  that 
«re  are  impelled  by  the  very  force  of  our  nature  to  seek  our 
own  happiness.  V  ery  true,  but  this  only  states  a  fact ;  it 
does  not  declare  a  law ;  and  we  repeat,  Why  are  we  bound 
to  seek  our  happiness  i  God  commands  yon  to  do  so.  That 
is  a  good  answer  if  he  has  the  right  to  command  us,  and  we 
are  bound  to  obey  him.  Clearly,  then,  the  first  point  to  be 
established  is,  even  with -those  who  do  not  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  Gk>d,  that  we  are  bound  to  obey  God,  and  till  we 
have  proved  this,  and  determined  the  reason  or  ground  of 
our  obligation  to  obey  God,  we  are  not  prepared  to  answer 
the  questions  of  our  day,  and  determine  to  its  mind  either 
right  or  duty. 

No  doubt  a  correct  answer  may  be  found  to  the  question. 
Why  are  we  bound  to  obey  God  i  in  the  current  teachings 
of  the  schools ;  but  we  have  not  met  one  in  so  clear,  precise, 
and  definite  a  form  that  we  can  easily  use  it  in  our  contro- 
versies with  our  modem  deniers  of  the  obligation  to  wor- 
ship God,  and  of  moral  accountability.  We  think,  however, 
that  a  very  simple  answer  may  be  given,  not  chargeable  with 
novelty,  or  of  being  original  with  us, — though  seldom  stated 
in  the  precise  shape  in  which  we  present  it, — and  which  will 
meet  our  wants.     We  are  bound  to  obey  God,  whatever  he 
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commands,  because  we  are  his,  and  not  oiir  own.  We  are 
his  because  he  has. made  us  out  of  nothing,  and  the  maker 
has  the  sovereip^n  right  of  property  in  tlie  thing  made, — the 
creator  in  the  thing  created.  God  as  our  creator  is  our  sover- 
eign proprietor,  and  as  the  sovereign  proprietor  is  tlie  sover- 
eign lord  of  his  property,  God  is  our  sovereign  Lord  and 
Master,  and  has  the  right  to  command  us ;  and  if  he  has  the 
right  to  command  us,  we  are  bound  to  obey  him.  We  are 
his,  soul  and  body,  reason  and  will,  and  therefore  we  are  ac- 
countable to  him  for  ourselves  and  all  our  thoughts,  words, 
and  deeds.  Our  duty  to  obey  God  is  the  correlative  of  his 
right  to  command  us,  and  his  right  to  command  us  is  in  his 
dominion  over  lis,  and  his  dommion  Qver  us  is  in  his  right 
of  property  in  us,  and  his  right  of  property  in  us  is  in  his 
having  created  us.  All  dominion  rests  on  ownership,  and 
all  reid  ownership  on  creation.  We  found,  then,  God's  sover- 
eignty of  the  universe  on  his  creative  act,  by  which  he  has 
produced  it  from  nothing. 

The  question  of  human  right,  properly  so  called,  is  now 
easily  disposed  of.  The  Civutd  CaUolica  may,  perhaps,  say 
here,  that  man,  though  not  the  first  cause,  is  yet  a  cause,  and 
in  the  sense  of  second  cause  he  can  pi*oduce,  create,  and 
therefore  have  right ;  not  indeed  a  perfect,  bnt  an  im- 
perfect right,  a  right  corresponding  to  the  sense  in  which  a 
second  cause  is  said  to  cause,  is  said  to  act  or  produce.  But 
the  absolute  lord  or  owner  owns  not  only  the  property,  but 
all  its  faculties,  and  consequently  all  that  it  by  the  exercise 
of  those  faculties  can  in  a  secondary  sense  produce  or  ac- 
quire ;  otherwise  we  should  not  be  accountable  to  God  for 
our  doings,  or  the  exercise  of  our  faculties.  This  seems  to 
us  a  complete  answer  to  all  those  who  contend  that  rights 
may  be  founded  or  duties  imposed  by  second  causes.  It  we 
belong  entirely  to  God,  as  assuredly  we  do,  and  are  his,  all 
we  are,  all  we  have,  all  we  can  do,  then  we  can  owe  only 
him,  and  can  be  in  debt  to  no  other.  There  is,  then,  for  us 
no  duty  but  our  duty  to  God,  and  therefore  no  man  in  his 
own  name,  or  by  the  simple  virtue  of  his  humanity,  can  have 
any  right  against  us.  But  our  neighbor,  as  ourselves,  owes 
all  to  God,  Tor  God  is  his  creator  as  well  as  ours,  and  there- 
fore can  owe  nothing  to  us.  Then  we  can  have  no  right,  in 
our  own  name,  against  hitn.  Then,  strictly  speaking,  man 
has  no  rights, — ^he  has  only  duties,  and  all  his  duties  are 
duties  to  God,  and  to  God  only. 

But  not  by  this  do  we  deny  that  what  men,  when  rightly 
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instracted,  call  their  rights  are  real  rights,  or  that  what  in 
the  schools  are  called  dnties  to  ourselves  and  duties  to  our 
neighbor  are  real  duties,  which  no  one  is  at  liberty  to  neg- 
lect God,  in  regard  to  these  rights,  which  are  his,  out  of 
his  own  goodness  transfers  them  to  us,  or  makes  a  certain 
part  of  our  duties  to  him  payable  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
neighbor.  "  It  is  to  God,"  says  Father  Avila,  as  cited  by 
Fatfier  Rodriguez  in  his  Practice  of  Christian  and  Relig- 
ious Perfection^  "that  we  owe  all  things;  but  since  he 
stands  in  need  of  nothing,  he  transfers  all  the  right  he  has 
to  our  brethren,  and  grants  us  a  full  dischai^  thereof,  pro- 
vided we  serve  them  in  all  thing^s  possible  for  us  to  do." 
This,  indeed,  expresses  the  case  a  little  too  strongly,  for  God 
does  not  so  transfer  all  his  right  or  make  our  whole  debt 
to  him  payable  to  our  neighbor,  because  a  certain  portion  of 
it  he  requires  to  be  paid  immediately  to  himself,  and  to  him- 
self alone.  Neverttieless,  it  asserts  that  we  owe  all  to  God, 
and  owe  our  neighbor  only  because  we  owe  him,  and  pay 
duties  to  our  neighbor  only  by  his  order.  What  we  call  onr 
rights  are  real  rights,  and  good  against  our  neighbor ;  but 
they  are  ours  only  as  transferred  to  us,  or  as  we  by  the  will 
of  God,  whose  they  are,  are  appointed  to  receive  the  duties 
they  imply.  What  are  called  our  dnties  to  our  neighbor 
are  real  duties,  and  good  against  us,  but  they  are  due,  not  to 
our  neighbor  in  his  own  right,  but  to  God,  who  makes  them 
payable  to  him,  so  that  in  paying  them  to  him  we  pay  them 
to  God. 

Certainly,  we  are  bound  to  love  our  neighbor,  though  a 
bitter  enemy,  as  ourselves;  but  to  whom  are  we  bound? 
Not  formally  to  our  neighbor,  but  to  Gk)d.  This  love  of 
our  neighbor  is  a  debt  which  we  owe  to  God,  and  if  we  do 
not  pay  it  to  onr  neighbor,  we  do  not  pay  it  to  God.  "  As 
long  as  ye  did  it  not  unto  these  least  ones,  ye  did  it  not  unto 
me.  We  are  not  bound,  strictly  speaking,  to  our  neiglibor, 
because,  since  he  owes  all  to  God,  he  has  nothing  he  can  call 
his  own  with  which  to  bind  us ;  but  we  are  bound  to  God 
to  love  him  as  ourselves,  because  he  like  ourselves  belongs 
to  God,  is  the  property  of  our  master,  and  we  owe  the  same 
respect  to  the  property  of  our  master  in  another  that  we  do 
to  his  property  in  ourselves.  We  are  bound  also  to  respect 
and  not  to  injure  ourselves, — ^not  bound  to  ourselves,  because 
no  being  can  be  bound  to  himself,  but  to  God,  because  we 
are  his,  and  we  have  no  right  to  injure' or  not  to  take  care  of 
the  property  of  our  master,  whether  in  ourselves  or  in  others. 
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Here  is  the  ground  of  otu*  obligation  to  seek  onr  own  good 
or  liappiness  and  that  of  our  neighbor.  We  are  bound  to 
seek  it,  not  because  it  is  his  or  oure,  but  because  it  is  the  right 
of  God,  and  a  duty  we  owe  to  him.  We  are  bound  in  God, 
for  God's  sake,  to  seek  our  own  and  our  neighbor's  good, 
but  out  of  him  we  are  not  and  cannot  be  so  bound.  We 
are  not  bound  to  seek  onr  good  for  our  own  sake,  nor  our 
neighbor's  for  his  sake. 

Our  contemporary,  it  seems  to  us,  cannot,  even  with  his 
own  definition  of  right,  maintain  his  doctrine  of  proper, 
though  imperfect  human  right.  Right,  according  to  him. 
as  we  collect  from  his  article,  Idea,  dd  DriUo^  is  a  moral 
forcd  which  one  has  to  snbject  another  to  his  will,  and  which, 
though  it  may  be  violated  by  material  force,  whether  our 
own  or  that  of  others,  is  always  subsisting,  living,  and  speak- 
ing. This  force  is  based  on  a  practical  truth,  for  ''yon  can- 
not say,  /  have  rightj  unless  you  feel  in  yourself  a  force 
capable  of  obtaining  from  another  comphance  with  ^our 
desires  " ;  and  thereiore  vou  must  have  as  the  basis  of  right 
a  practical  truth  to  which  every  man  is  forced  in  reason  to 
suDmit,  and  which  no  one  can  resist  without  doing  violence  to 
his  own  conscience,  and  denying  his  own  reason.  But  it  is 
evident  that  this  force,  which  is  to  subdue  the  will  of 
another  to  our  own,  and  which  is  termed  our  right,  is  not 
the  force  of  our  will,  but  the  force  of  the  practical  truth 
which  we  are  able  to  present.  Now  this  trntn,  whatever  it 
be,  is  independent  of  us,  is  objective  to  us,  and  no  more 
ours  than  it  is  our  neighbor's.  How,  then,  can  we  call  this 
force  ours,  or  our  right  ?  Our  right,  if  ours,  is  our  right  to 
have  our  will  prevail  If  you  deny  it  to  be  this,  yon  use  a 
vicious  expression,  when  you  call  it  oti^e.  But  if  the  force 
be  simply  the  force  of  truth,  since  truth  is  neither  ours  nor 
ourseli,  what  you  call  our  right  is  only  the  ri^ht  of  the 
trnth  or  of  the  law  to  prevail,  and  therefore  is  not  our 
right.  If  the  right  were  ours  it  would  need  nothing  beyond 
our  will  to  establish  it.  Sio  volo^  so  I  will,  would  be  all  the 
reason  that  could  be  demanded  to  bind  to  obedience.  Our 
contemporary,  therefore,  having  based  right  on  truth,  not  on 
will,  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  able  to  assert  proper 
human  right  at  all. 

But  although  this  definition  of  right  seems  to  us  to  make 
against  the  Ghiltd  Catiolicay  we  are  not  prepared  to  accept 
it  In  our  judgment,  it  leaves  out  the  essential  element  of 
right.    Our  right,  as  we  have  said,  binds  you,  is  your  law, 
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prescribes  your  duty  to  us ;  for  law  is  only  the  obligatory 
phase  of  right.  Now,  in  this  definition  of  right  we  ntd  it 
to  be  a  force  which  sabdaes,  indeed,  but  not  that  it  is  a  force 
Uiat  oughty  or  that  has  the  right  to  subdue,  the  will  of  an- 
other to  us.  To  say  of  a  force  that  it  subdues,  is  one  thing  ; 
that  it  ought  or  has  the  right  to  subdue,  is  quite  another 
thing.  The  former  merely  tells  the  truth,  the  latter  de- 
clares a  law.  Truth  convinces  the  understanding;  law 
commands  the  will.  Here  is  the  defect  of  the  definition. 
It  makes  law  a  simple  fact,  or  a  simple  truth,  and  thus 
places  the  seat  of  law  in  reason  instead  of  will.  Law  is  not 
nctiM  rationisj  but  actus  imperii^  therefore  an  act  of  will, 
for  will,  not  reason,  is  the  imperative  faculty.  Heason  en- 
lightens will,  but  will  commands  reason.  Keason  is  declar- 
ative, not  legislative,  does  not  found  the  law,  but  declares 
what  the  law  is.  It  tells  us  what  is  good,  what  is  bad,  what 
is  desirable,  what  is  undesirable,  but  does  not  bind  us  to 
seek  the  one  or  avoid  the  other.  Law  is  the  voice  of  author- 
ity, and  derives  its  binding  force  as  law  from  him  who 
commands,  not  from  what  is  commanded.  To  know  whether 
it  is  law  or  not,  we  ask  not,  What  is  said  i  but.  Who  speaks  ? 
God  speaks — ^is  the  ultimate  reason  of  all  obedience ;  for 
who  may  say  unto  him.  What  doest  thou  ?  or,  Why  com- 
mandest  thou  thus  ?  Law  undoubtedly  is  reasonable,  but  it 
is  law  not  because  it  is  reasonable,  but  because  it  is  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  sovereign,  of  him  who  has  the  right  to 
impose  his  own  will  as  law. 

The  term  law,  we  are  well  aware,  is  frequently  used  in  a 
wider  sense  than  that  in  which  we  here  use  it.  It  is  fre- 
quently applied  to  inanimate  and  irrational  nature.  Thus 
men  speak  of  the  laws  of  matter,  of  motion,  of  plants,  of 
animals ;  they  speak  also  of  intrinsic  laws,  and  laws  of  in- 
stinct ;  but  in  all  these  instances  the  word  is  used  in  an  an- 
alogical or  metaphysical,  not  in  its  true  and  proper  sense. 
It  is  never  intrinsic,  or  instinctive,  but  always  objective,  in- 
dependent of  the  subject,  imposed  on  him,  not  operating 
from  within  him.  Zex  neoessario  requirit  aUquern^  out 
poMti  impanty  says  Suarez,*  and  therefore  not  only  some 
one  on  whom  it  may  be  imposed,  but  some  one,  distinct  from 
the  subject,  to  impose  it.  Zex  est  acttu  imperii^  as  the  same 
Suarez  says  again.  Law  is  an  act  of  authority  over  free  wiU, 
and  as  such  can  be  imposed  only  by  the  sovereign  Lord  on 

^De  Leg.  Lib.  H    cap.  1. 
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persons,  or  creatures  endowed  witli  intellect  and  free  will, 
ouch  is  the  constitution  of  the  will,  philosophers  tell  us, 
that  it  always  seeks  good,  but  its  innate  appetency  for  good 
is  not  a  law  commanding  us  to  seek  good  ;  and  to  seek  good 
througli  the  simple  force  of  this  appetency,  or  as  impelled 
by  the  natural  constitution  of  the  will,  is  not  to  seek  good  in 
obedience  to  law,  and  in  so  seeking  it  we  are,  if  innocent, 
no  more  moral  than  the  flower  in  blossoming,  or  the  bee  in 
constructing  her  cell.  To  render  it  an  act  of  obedience  to 
law,  we  must  seek  it,  not  because  impelled  by  nature,  but 
by  an  act  of  free  volition,  because  our  sovereign  wills  it. 
No  doubt  many  have  a  repugnance  to  placing  law  primarily 
in  will  and  only  secondarily  in  reason.  Desirous  of  sitting 
in  judgment  on  the  law,  and  to  be  at  liberty  to  grant  or 
withhold  obedience  according  to  the  decisions  of  their  own 
minds  on  the  intrinsic  character  of  what  is  commanded, 
many  contend  for  a  more  ultimate  ground  of  law  than  the 
will  of  the  sovereign — something  which  shall  bind  that 
will  as  well  as  their  own.  Hence  some  place  the  ground  of 
right  or  law  in  that  it  is  conducive  tohappinessor  to  utility, 
some  in  the  reason  or  titness  of  things,  which  means  we 
know  not  what,  some  in  truth,  and  others  in  the  reason  or 
wisdom  of  G-od.  That  all  human  and  natural  laws  must  al- 
ways seek  their  binding  force  as  laws  in  something  that 
transcends  both  human  will  and  nature  we  concede,  and 
most  eamestlv  contend,  because,  as  we  hold,  neither  nature 
nor  human  w*ill  has  any  real  dominion,  or  proper  legislative 
character.  So-called  natural  laws  and  human  laws  derive 
all  their  legality  immediatel v  from  the  law  of  God,  or  what 
is  termed  tne  eternal  law  ;  but  the  law  of  God,  the  law  of 
all  human  and  natural  laws,  derives  its  legality  from  notli- 
ing  more  ultimate  than  the  will  of  God  ;  because  the  will 
of  God  is  free  from  all  law,  and  because  to  place  the  ground 
of  its  legality  anywhere  else  would  divest  law  of  its  imper- 
ative character,  and  reduce  it  to  a  mere  measure,  rule,  or 
truth  of  reason.  St.  Anselm  savs:  Deum  esse  oinnino 
liherum  a  le^e^  et  ideo  q\iod  vtUty  justumj  et  con/oeniens  esse  / 
id  autem  quod  est  injustum^  et  indecens  non  cadere  in  ejtis 
voluntate^n,  nan  propter  l-egem^  sed  quia  non  pertinet  ad 
ejus  libertatem.*   Gou^s  commands  bind,  not  because  of  what 

*  Our,  Deu9  Homo,  Lib.  I.  cap.  12.  Apud  Buares,  De  Leg,  Lib.  IL 
cap  2.  [Suarez  so  quotes  St.  Anselm,  probably  from  memory,  and  the 
author  follows  tiuarcz.  In  St.  AuHelm  (ea.  QerberoD,  Paris,  1676,  in  folio,) 
the  passage  referred  to  is  as  follows  :     "  Cum  Deus  sic  ait  liber  ut 
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they  command,  but  becanse  they  are  his  commands ;  yet 
what  he  commands  is  always  reasonable  and  good,  not  be- 
cause he  is  restrained  by  law,  bnt  by  his  own  nature,  from 
commanding  the  contrary  ;  so  that  his  law  expresses  always 
his  eternal  reason,  love  and  goodness,  as  well  as  his  author- 
ity or  dominion.  Undoubtedly,  the  doctors  speak  of  the 
eternal  law,  from  which  natural  and  human  laws  derive 
their  lenity,  but  the  eternal  law  is  the  law  of  God,  and  is 
eternal  in  the  sense  that  creation  is  eternal,  that  is,  in  the 
eternal  will  or  decree  of  God  to  create.  In  no  other  sense 
could  it  be  eternal,  because  prior  to  creation  there  was  no 
one  capable  of  law — capax  legis. 

St.  Augustine,  indeed,  defines  the  eternal  law  to  be  the 
reason  or  will  of  God  commanding  the  order  of  nature  to  be 
preserved  and  forbidding  it  to  be  violated — Lex  cstema  est^ 
ratio  divina  vd  voluntas  Dei^  ordinem  naturalem  con- 
servarijiibefiSjperturbari  vetans.*  But  this  makes  nothing 
a^inst  the  view  we  have  taken.  Law  may  be  considered 
either  as  it  is  law,  or  in  respect  to  its  contents  and  the  end 
to  which  it  tends.  Considered  simply  as  law,  as  a  binding 
force,  it  has  its  seat  in  the  will  of  God  ;  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  what  it  commands,  and  to  the  end  to  which  it  tends, 
it  is  divine  reason,  or  has  its  seat  in  the  eternal  reason  of 
God.  In  this  last  sense  the  law  is  the  subject  of  profound 
and  pious  meditation,  and  is  dwelt  upon  by  all  devout  minds 
as  a  revelation  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness,  the  sanctity 
and  love  of  Gt>d,  offering  us  motives  sweet  as  heaven, 
strong  as  love,  and  terrible  as  hell  to  keep  his  command- 
ments. For  the  law  is  wise  and  just,  is  good  and  holy,  even 
the  law  of  nature,  regarded  as  God's  law,  and  tends  to 
manifest  his  glorv  in  the  happiness  of  his  creatures.  Here 
is  a  light  in  which  we  should  be  sorry  not  to  consider  the 
law,  for  God  is  beautiful  and  altogether  lovely  in  all  his 

\iuni  legi,  nuUiuB  subjaceat  jadicio,  et  ita  sit  beDignus,  ut  nihil 
benigniuB  cogitari  queat ;  et  nihil  sit  rectum  aut  decens  nisi  quod  ipse 
vult ;  mirum  videtur  si  dicimus  quia  nullatenus  vult  aut  non  ei  licet 
injuriam  suam  dimittere,  a  quo  etiam  de  his  quas  aliis  facimus  solemiu 
Indulgeotiam  petere.  Ans.  Veramest  quod  dicisde  libertate,  et  voluntate, 
et  beni^itate  illius  ;  sed  sic  eas  debemus  rationabiliter  intelligere.  ut 
dignitati  illius  non  yideamur  repugnare.  LilxTtas  enim  non  est  nisi  ad 
hoc  quod  expedit,  aut  quod  decet ;  ncc  benignitas  dicenda  est,  quss  all- 
quid  Deo  indecens  operatur.  Quod  autem  dicitur  quia  qufnl  yult 
Justum  est,  et  quod  non  vult  justum  non  est ;  non  ita  intelligendiim  est,  ut 
si  Deus  velit  quodiibet,  inconveniens,  justuin  sit,  quia  ipse  vult. — Ed.] 

*  Gonir.  Faust  Lib.  XXII.  cap.  28. 
Vol.  XIV-20 
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works,  in  his  works  of  nature  as  well  as  •  in  his  works  of 

?^race.  But  when  we  seek  the  ground  of  law,  its  binding 
orce  as  law,  or  consider  it  in  relation  to  right  or  duty,  we 
refer  it  solely  to  the  will  of  God.  But  in  doinff  this  we 
do  not  refer  it  to  will  in  the  abstract,  or  to  will  in  gen- 
eral ;  wo  refer  it  to  the  will  of  God,  and  to  no  ether  will, 
and  to  his  will  as  it  is,  not  as  it  is  not  and  as  it  cannot  be 
— therefore  to  his  will  inseparable  from  his  reason,  his  love, 
and  his  goodness,  for  the  divine  attributes  are  indistinguish- 
able, save  in  our  inadequate  mode  of  conceiving  them. 

It  must  be  clear  enough  to  the  reader,  that  we  do  not 
deny  our  obligation  to  conform  to  the  order  of  nature ;  on 
the  contrar3%  we  establish  that  obligation  by  establishing 
the  obligation  to  obey  God.  We  are  not  bound  to  obey  the 
order  or  nature  precisely  because  it  is  the  order  of  natv/re; 
we  are  bound  to  obey  it  because  it  is  created  and  established 
by  God  our  sovereign,  and  because  he  by  his  law  commands 
us  to  obey  it.  The  eternal  law,  as  St  Augustine  says,  com- 
mands the  natural  order  to  be  preserved,  and  forbids  it  to 
be  violated, — ordinem  naturalem  conservari  jubena^  periur- 
hari  vetans.  Whatever  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
this  order  is  of  course  authorized,  and  when  we  have  ascer- 
tained that  this  or  that  is  necessary  to  its  preservation,  we 
mav  know  without  further  inquiry  that  God  commands  it 
All  we  contend  for  is  that  the  reason  of  the  obligation  is 
not  the  necessity,  but  the  divine  will.  The  practical  duties 
or  offices  of  life  as  set  forth  in  the  current  teaching 
of  the  schools  are  all  affirmed,  and  declared  obligatory, 
only  they  are  referred  immediately,  not  mediately,  to  the 
law  of  God  for  their  obligatory  character.  Rights  and 
duties  remain,  only  they  are  held  to  bd  rights  of  God  and 
duties  to  God ;  and  what  are  called  duties  to  ourselves  and 
duties  to  our  neighbor  remain  real  duties,  only  thev  derive 
their  character  of  duties  from  the  command  of  God,  and 
are  strictly  duties  to  him,  merely  payable  by  his  order  re- 
spectively to  oui'selves  and  to  our  neighbor. 

Undoubtedly,  the  denial  of  proper  human  right  denies 
the  proper  riglit  of  human  government,  and  converts  what 
it  usually  claims  as  a  right  into  a  trust  But  this  is  only  an 
evidence  of  its  truth.  It  destroys,  in  principle,  the  very 
basis  of  despotism,  and  offers  a  solid  foundation  both  of  lib- 
erty and  authority.  The  basis  of  all  despotism  is  the  as- 
sumption of  human  right,  or  of  the  power  to  govern  as  a 
right  inherent  in  the  human  ruler,  instead  of  recognizing 
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and  holding  it  as  a  trnst  from  God.  Of  oriental  despotism 
the  basis  is  tlie  assumption  of  the  inherent  right  of  one  man 
to  govern ;  of  democratic  despotism,  the  right  of  every  man, 
expressed  in  nniversal  suffrage  as  a  natural  right;  of  aris- 
tocratic despotism,  the  right  of  the  nobility ;  of  parliamen- 
tary despotism,  the  right  of  the  parliamentary  body  for  the 
time.  JNo  matter  in  which  of  tliese  you  vest  the  power, 
yon  have  a  despotism  in  principle,  if  you  assert  the  power 
to  govern  as  a  human  right.  But  when  you  deny  it  as  a 
human  right,  in  whose  hands  soever  lodged,  and  assert  it  as 
a  trust  only,  you  destroy  at  once  the  principle  of  every 
species  of  despotism.  We  do  not  deny  or  weaken  the  au- 
tnority  of  human  governments;  we  only  deny  that  their 
authority  is,  strictly  speaking,  their  own,  or  that  of  human 
right.  The  human  government  may  rightfully  govern,  but 
by  the  authority  of  God,  not  by  its  own ;  as  the  minister  of 
God,  not  as  an  independent  sovereign,  whether  independent 
in  a  higher  or  a  lower,  a  broader  or  a  narrower  sphere. 
The  government  as  a  fact  may  sometimes  originate  in  pop- 
ular convention,  but  it  derives  its  authority  to  govern,  not 
from  the  convention,  but  immediately  from  God,  and  its 
right  to  govern  is  God's  right,  and  not  its  own,  or  that  of 
the  people.  It  receives  its  power  from  God  as  a  trust,  and 
is  of  course  bonnd  to  exercise  it  in  the  name  of  God,  and 
according  to  the  conditions  he  has  annexed.  These  condi- 
tions, since  annexed  by  God«  are  wise,  just,  and  good,  as  is 
his  own  law,  and  tend  directly  to  the  ^ood  of  the  commu- 
nity. So  long  as  the  government  conforms  to  these  condi- 
tions, it  is  legal  government,  governs  rightfully,  and  is 
salutary  in  its  action ;  but  when  it  neglects  them,  violates 
them,  and  abuses  its  powers,  it  forfeits  the  trust,  and  the 
subject  is  absolved  from  his  allegiance ;  because  his  duty  is 
duty  to  God,  and  to  the  government  only  as  the  minister 
of  God,  and  necessarily  ceases  to  be  due  to  the  latter,  the 
moment  it  has  forfeited  its  trusts  and  ceased  to  be  God's 
minister.  We  are  bound  to  obey  government  only  inas- 
much as  God  authorizes  it,  and  of  course  no  longer  than  he 
authorizes  it.  This  cuts  off  all  despotism  and  asserts  a  solid 
basis  for  true  liberty,  and  at  the  same  time  provides,  in 
principle,  for  the  stability  of  government  ana  the  good 
order  of  society,  for  it  adds  to  all  the  motives  usually  drawn 
from  social  necessities  and  advantages,  the  obligations  of 
religion.  We  are  bound  to  obey  the  state  as  the  minister 
of  God,  because  bound  to  obey  God,  and  we  come  short  in 
our  duty  to  God  if  we  do  not. 
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The  ffreat  practical  objection  in  these  times,  to  the  doc- 
trine wliich  asserts  proper  human  ri^ht,  or  that  derives 
right  from  nature  as  second  cause  and  from  God  only  as 
first  cause,  is  that  it  a£Fords  a  basis  to  modem  rationalism 
and  social  despotism.  If  jou  assert  human  right  strictly  so 
called,  you  must  assert  the  independence  of  the  human 
will,  and  its  riecht  to  refuse  assent  unless  human  reason  is 
convinced,  and  therefore  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
which  is  pure  rationalism,  that  is,  human  independence,  or 
despotism  in  the  intellectual  order.  Our  contemporary  is 
constantly  and  earnestly  fighting  modern  rationalism,  but 
has  he  reflected  that,  in  conceding  proper  human  riffht,  he 
concedes  to  his  opponents  in  the  outset  the  very  principle 
of  which  rationalism  is  only  a  logical  development!  The 
error  of  the  rationalists  is  not  so  much  an  error  in  drawing 
conclusions,  as  an  error  in  the  premises.  Granjb  them  their 
premises,  and  you  will  hardly  dispute  their  conclusions  with 
success,  theoretical  or  practical. 

If  we  allow  man  or  nature,  that  is^  second  causes,  a  prop- 
er legislative  character,  as  we  must  if  we  assert  proper  hu* 
man  right,  we  cannot,  in  our  times,  successfully  resist  des- 
potism, either  of  the  state  or  of  the  individual.  If  the  state 
IS  permitted,  in  any  other  sense  than  as  the  minister  or 
trustee  of  God,  to  say  Tm/  rights  it  will  invariably  include 
under  the  denomination  of  its  right  all  the  power  it  can  get 
We  then  necessarily  give  it  an  independency,  not  only  in 
face  of  its  subjects,  of  which  we  do  not  complain,  but  in 
face  of  the  spiritual  power,  and  therefore  of  God  himself. 
Right,  if  rignt,  is  good  against  every  one,  and  may  be  de- 
fended from  every  attack,  let  the  attack  come  from  what 
quarter  it  may.  The  state  may  assert  its  right,  if  right  it 
nave,  in  face  of  the  church  of  God  as  well  as  in  face  of  its 
subjects ;  nay,  pro  tanto  at  least,  the  church,  and  therefore 
God  himself,  is  the  subject  of  the  state.  Assume  this,  and 
how  shall  we  be  able  to  resist  the  encroachments  on  the 
spiritual  power  by  the  present  Sardinian  government!  The 
state  alleges  that  it  is  simply  exercising  its  rights  as  the 
temporal  authority,  and  deiending  them  against  the  usur- 
pations of  the  church.  This  in  every  contest  of  the  sort  is 
what  the  state  always  says.  What  else  said  Frederic  IL, 
Henry  IV.,  or  Joseph  IL,  of  Germany!  What  else  said 
Henry  Plantagenet.  Henry  Tudor,  or  Iiis  daughter  Eliza- 
beth, of  England !  What  else  said  Louis  XIY.,  the  Regency, 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  or  the  Convention,  of  France ! 
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It  18  always  on  the  part  of  the  state,  if  we  may  believe  it, 
nothing  bnt  the  assertion  and  vindication  oi  its  rights. 
What,  on  the  principles  we  oppose,  has  the  church  to  reply 
for  herself  1  That  tiie  state  encroaches,  and  that  she  in  re- 
sisting it  is  only  asserting  and  vindicating  her  own  rights! 
Bat  both  assert  the  same  principle,  each  claims  the  right, 
tmd  which  has  the  right  to  prevail  I  On  your  principles, 
both  and  neither,  and  you  must  tolerate  usurpation  on  one 
side  or  other  in  the  name  of  right,  without  any  principle  by 
which  the  controversy  can  be  terminated.  T^he  possession 
of  a  right  necessarily  carries  with  it  the  right  to  define  it, 
or  to  judge  of  its  limits  and  its  extent,  and  therefore  of  its 
infraction ;  for  if  you  give  to  another  the  right  to  define 
your  right,  you  surrender  it.  I  am  the  jndge  of  ray  own 
right,  and  if  you  make  it  necessary  to  submit  its  detevmi- 
Tiation  to  another,  you  deny  it  to  be  my  right,  and  declare  it 
a  trust,  which  I  hold  subject  to  the  will  or  the  judgment  of 
another.  Either,  then,  you  must  deny  the  state  all  in- 
herent and  underived  right,  or  else  you  must  allow  it  to  be 
the  judge  both  of  the  limits  and  extent  of  its  right,  and, 
then,  of  the  time  and  mode  of  exercising  it.  In  other  words 
right,  if  right  in  the  proper  sense  of  tlie  word,  is  absolute, 
supreme,  and  universal ;  and  there  is  no  way  of  tenninating 
a  controversy  between  parties  each  acknowledged  to  have 
rights,  for  each  is  independent  The  only  way  of  termi- 
nating the  controversy  between  the  spiritual  and  the  tem- 
poral is  to  regard  the  ri^its  of  the  state  as  trusts  from  God, 
and  the  duties  of  subjects  or  citizens  to  it  as  duties  solely 
to  God.  This  makes  both  the  rights  and  the  duties  relig- 
ious rights  and  duties,  and  brings  them  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  spiritual  order,  and  therefore  of  the  church 
as  the  representative  of  that  order  on  earth.  The  state  then 
has  no  authority,  no  right  in  face  of  the  church,  and  con- 
sequently cannot  under  the  pretext  of  asserting  and  vindi- 
cating the  temporal  authority,  oppress  religion  and  enslave 
conscience.  St.  Gregory  VIL,  Innocent  III.,  Boniface 
VIIL,  and  St.  Pius  V.  all  understood  very  well  that  the  in- 
dependence of  the  spiritual  order  in  face  of  the  temporal 
<5an  be  asserted  only  by  asserting  the  dependence  oi  the 
state  and  the  supremacy  of  tlie  church,  and  that  it  is  only 
by  subjecting  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual  that  civil  despot- 
ism can  be  effectually  denied,  or  the  freedom  of  religion 
and  of 'the  people  as  individuals  be  maintained.  Tliey 
designated  to  Csesar  his  place  and  bid  him  keep  it,  and 
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smote  him   with  the  sword  of  Peter  and  Paul  when  he 
left  it 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  allow  tlie  individual  to  say  my 
rigfUy  and  babble  of  the  rights  of  man,  not  to  say,  rights  of 
woman,  we  must  expect  every  man  to  understand  by  bis 
rights  the  riglit  of  ais  own  will  to  prevail  in  all  things. 
We  cannot,  at  least  in  these  times,  assert  right  for  an  m- 
dividual  without  conceding  the  unrestricted  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  and  then  not  without  asserting  pure  indi- 
vidualism, or  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  individual. 
If  you  assert  the  rights  of  man,  human  right,  in  favor  of 
the  community,  you  authorize  social  despotism,  or  the  des- 
potism of  society  over  its  members,  as  is  the  tendency  of  all 
your  modern  socialisms,  communisms,  red-republicanisms, 
whether  as  advocated  by  a  Mazzini,  a  Kossuth,  a  Ledni- 
RoUin,  a  Saint-Simon,  a  lElobert  Owen,  a  Pierre  Leroux,  a 
Fourier,  a  Cabet,  or  a  Prondhon.  If  you  assert  the  rights 
of  man  in  favor  of  the  individual,  you  assert  the  despotism 
of  the  individual,  which  is  anarchy,  or  the  straggle  of  in- 
dependent wills  each  for  the  mastery,  of  which  every  de- 
mocracy, when  not  a  social  despotism,  offers  an  example, 
and  to  which  our  country  is  undeniably  tending,  as  well  as 
to  social  despotism.  The  assertion  of  the  *^  rights  of  man  " 
is  the  denial  of  all  legal  authority,  and  if  we  make  it,  we 
must  abandon  all  hope  of  government  and  of  society,  we 
must  expect  demagoguism,  revolutionism,  anarchy,  and 
military  aespotism  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  All  the  ter- 
rible political  and  social  convulsions  of  our  times  originate 
in  the  pride  of  man  which  terms  his  duties  his  rights.  In 
all  these  convulsions,  which  have  made  of  all  Europe  a 
camp,  if  not  a  battle-iield,  the  sole  pretence  has  been  the 
assertion  and  vindication  of  the  rights  of  nature  and  of  man. 
The  soldiers  in  these  new  wars  do  not  go  forth  to  battle  with 
prayers  and  hymns  to  God,  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  bat- 
tles, shouting,  like  the  old  Crusaders,  De%t9  vult  /  no,  they 
go  forth  in  the  name  of  man,  as  soldiers  of  humanity,  and 
their  prayers  and  hymns  are  songs  in  praise  of  man  and  nat^ 
ure,  and  execrations  on  the  anointed  priests  of  God,  and 
their  shout  is,  ^opultts  vult,  the  mob  willa  In  vain  you 
tell  them  that  they  exaggerate  their  rights  and  forget  their 
duties,  in  vain  you  exhort  them  to  take  more  moderate 
and  less  unreasonable  views.  When  was  it  that  yon  could 
concede  men  rights,  and  have  them  remember  their. duties? 
Since  when  has  it  been  true  that  you  could  give  them  an 
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inch  and  they  not  take  an  ell  ?  It  is  not  moderate  men, 
reasonable  men,  jon  have  to  deal  with ;  it  is  unreasonable 
men,  madmen  rather.  They  are  madmen  indeed,  but  even 
madmen  reason  correctly  enough  from  their  premises,  and 
their  insanity  is  in  their  always  reasoning  from  false  prem- 
ises. Grant  them  their  premises,  as  you  do  when  yon  con- 
cede them  human  right,  and  it  is  folly  to  hope  to  resist  their 
conclusions.  If  we  would  resist  tiieir  rationalism,  their 
atheism,  their  destructive  doctrines,  tendencies,  and  deeds, 
we  must  strike  their  ground  from  under  them,  and  leave 
them  nothing  to  stand  on.  We  must  refuse  them  their 
starting-point,  and  prove  to  them  that  what  they  arrogate 
to  themselves  as  their  rights  are  the  rights  of  God,  not 
theirs,  to  be  exercised  only  in  his  name,  and  only  by  those 
whom  he  authorizes  to  exercise  them,  and  that  they  have 
for  themselves  duties,  only  duties,  and  duties  only  to  Gh>d. 
Indeed,  if  our  duties  are  not  all  duties  to  God,  and  to 
others  only  for  his  sake,  why  are  we  required  in  order  to 
discharge  our  duty  to  God  to  refer  all  our  actions  to  him  ? 
If  we  owe  a  duty  to  our  neighbor  in  his  own  right,  our 
neighbor  is  the  ultimate  end  ox  that  duty.  Why,  then,  are 
we  bound  to  refer  it  to  God,  and  discharge  it  for  his- sake  ? 
What  claim  has  God  to  it  ?  Does  the  universe,  or  any  part 
of  the  universe,  exist  for  itself?  Has  not  God  created  all 
things  for  himself  alone  ?  How  then  can  there  be  duty  ex- 
cept to  him  ?  Second  causes  have  no  creative  power,  and 
therefore  all  their  activity  is  confined  to  the  second  cosmic 
cycle,  the  return  of  creation  to  God  as  its  final  cause.  This 
return  is  not  a  right,  it  is  in  all  rational  creation  a  duty.  It 
is  our  duty  to  return  by  an  act  of  free  volition  to  God  who 
has  made  us,  in  the  way  and  manner  he  prescribes,  and  this 
is  our  whole  duty.  It  is  not  our  duty  because  we  cannot 
otherwise  secure  happiness.  That  we  cannot  otherwise 
secure  happiness  is  certainly  true,  and  is  a  good  reason  why 
we  should  return,  but  is  not  the  reason  or  ground  of  our  ob- 
ligation to  return ;  for  to  seek  our  happiness  in  any  other 
way  is  not  merely  a  mistake,  but  also  a  sin.  If  all  our  ac- 
tivity is  confined  to  this  return,  and  if  this  return  be  our 
duty  and  our  whole  duty,  as  it  assuredly  is,  how"  can  we  pre- 
tend that  we  owe  any  duties  but  duties  to  God  ?  If  all  our 
duties  are  duties  to  6^od,  then  all  rights  are  his,  and  right  on 
human  lips,  as  Donoso  Cortes  says,  is  a  vicious  expression, 
and  our  contemporary's  criticism  was  uncalled  for,  and  is  un- 
authorized. 
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We  find  nothine:  in  this  doctrine  to  favor  the  system  of 
occasional  causes,  for  it  does  not  deny  the  proper  activity  of 
second  causes,  or  assert  God  as  sole  actor  in  the  operations 
of  nature.  We  assert  the  activity  of  second  causes ;  we 
deny  only  their  creative  activity ;  and  we  had  supposed  it 
lawful  to  maintain  that  creatures  cannot  create,  and  that  to 
create  is  the  incommunicable  prerogative  of  G-od  alone.  It 
is  because  creatures  cannot  create,  that  wo  deny  them  in 
their  own  right  all  dominion,  deny  that  they  have,  properly 
speaking,  any  right  or  power  to  bind  others  to  themselves, 
and  mamtain  that  they  have  only  duties,  and  duties  only  to 
God  their  creator.  My  right  is  my  own ;  and  if  I  have 
right,  I  have  something  I  can  call  my  own,  something  the 
absolute  ownership  of  which  is  vested  in  me.  But  how  can 
this  be  when  I  have  not  even  the  ownership  of  myself  t  We 
do  not  deny  the  proper  activity  of  nature  as  second  cause ; 
we  only  deny  its  legislative  character,  because  to  found  law 
pertains  to  him  who  has  the  sovereign  dominion,  and  do- 
minion depends  on  ownership,  and  ownership  on  creation. 
But  as  nature  is  created,  not  creative,  it  has  no  ownership; 
then  no  dominion ;  then  no  power  to  found  laws.  We  do 
not  deny  the  obligation  of  the  law  of  nature,  but  we  do  not 
uall  it  la/u)  precisely  because  without  fulfilling  it  we  cannot 
fulfil  the  purpose  of  our  existence,  nor  the  law  of  natiMre 
precisely  because  it  is  impressed  upon  nature,  innate,  intrin- 
sic, and  operative  in  all  natural  actions,  but  because  it  is  the 
law  of  God,  the  will  of  our  Sovereign  commanding  us  to  ob- 
serve the  order  of  nature,  and  forbidding  us  to  depart  from 
it.  It  is  law  only  because  the  will  of  God,  and  therefore  it 
is  that  there  is  no  atheistical  morality,  and  the  denial  of  Gk>d 
is  the  denial  of  all  law. 

We  do  not  perceive  that  we  are  in  any  danger  here  of 
falling  into  Hindoo  pantheism.  The  essence  of  pantheism 
is  in  denying  the  proper  activity  of  second  causes,  and 
therefore  second  causes  tiiemselves,  and  is  really  only  occa- 
sionalism rendered  consistent  with  itself.  In  denying  Imman 
right  we  do  not  deny  the  reality  of  nature  nor  the  proper iMV 
tivity  of  second  causes.  The  activity  of  second  causes  is 
none  the  less  activity  because  confined  to  the  second  cycle, 
or  return  to  God  as  the  end  for  which  they  were  made. 
Undoubtedly,  all  activity  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  productive, 
otherwise  it  would  not  be  activity ;  but  the  activity  of 
second  causes  produces  only  in  the  order  of  the  end,  and  in 
man  is  termed  virtue,  which  is  the  product  of  duty  dis- 
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charged,  and  therefore  is  iDoluded  in  the  return  to  God. 
This  retam  to  Ood  is  in  man  more  than  an  instinctive,  more 
even  tlian  an  intelligent  return ;  it  is  a  free,  voluntary  re- 
turn, in  which  the  end  is  not  only  apprehended,  but  freely 
willed.  There  is  no  higher  conceivable  activity  of  second 
causes  than  this,  none  which  approaches  nearer  the  similitude 
of  the  divine  activity.  Man  is  never  more  truly  or  dis- 
tinctively man,  and  never  performs  an  act  more  properly  his 
own,  than  when  performmg  an  act  of  obedience,  or  dia- 
oharging  a  duty. 

It  strikes  ns  that  there  is  less  danger  of  pantheism  or 
occasionalism  in  this  doctrine,  than  in  that  suggested  by  our 
Italian  contemporary  in  his  note.  Undoubtedly,  we  must 
admit  participated  beings,  and  most  assuredly  we  may  ap- 
ply to  them  analogically  the  terms  which  language  adopts 
m  speaking  both  of  finite  and  infinite  being.  It  is  not 
improper  to  call  a  man  beautiful,  great,  wise,  powerful, 
altnough  only  God  is  beauty,  greatness,  wisdom,  and  power, 
if  he  participates  of  these  divine  attributes.  The  expres- 
sion is  imperfect,  that  is,  expresses  what  is  imperfect,  bat 
it  is  not  vicious.  But  we  cannot  say  therefore  it  is  not 
vicious  to  apply  the  word  right  to  man,  because  it  does  not 
appear  that  right  is  participable  in  the  sense  in  which  these 
attributes  are.  Right  is  tlie  divine  sovereignty,  and,  to 
participate  of  it  is  to  participate  of  the  divine  dominion, 
which,  since  the  divine  dominion,  like  the  creative  act  on 
which  it  is  founded,  is  incommunicable,  is,  if  any  thing,  to 
be  identically  God.  To  assert  such  participation  would 
place  us  in  the  order  of  the  first  cause,  give  us  at  least  a 
share  in  the  work  of  creation,  and  thus  assert,  if  not  pan- 
theisra,  polytheism.  The  illustration  selected  by  the  Owiltd 
CaUolioa  is  not  applicable,  because  right  is  not,  like  beauty, 
greatness,  wisdom,  power,  &c,  a  participable  attribute. 
The  example  of  the  saw  in  the  hands  of  the  carpenter  is 
not,  it  seems  to  ns,  happily  chosen.  The  saw  is  a  mere  pas- 
sive instrument  in  the  nands  of  the  carpenter,  and  can  only 
in  a  loose  and  improper  sense  be  said  to  act  at  all.  To  rep- 
resent man  as  such  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God, 
would  be  to  deny  his  proper  activity,  all  proper  human  acts, 
and,  if  pressed  hard,  would  go  far  towards  representing 
God  as  the  only  operator  in  nature, — would  go  far  towards 
the  denial  of  the  activity  of  second  causes  and  the  assertion 
of  occasionalism.  Pantheism  or  occasionalism  would  be 
more  likely,  then,  to  be  deduced  from  our  contemporary's 
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doctrine  than  from  the  one  we  oppose  to  it.  Pantheism  is 
the  reigning  philosophical  lieresy  of  onr  times,  but  amongst 
us  it  has  grown  out  of  the  habit  of  regarding  the  forces  of 
nature,  especially  of  human  nature,  as  divine  laws,  because 
nature  is  the  work  of  God,  and  then  assuming  them  to  be 
divine  forces.  If  divine  forces,  they  are  God,  and  then 
God  and  nature  are  identical,  and  God  is  the  only  operator, 
which  is  occasionalism ;  and  if  second  causes  have  no  opera- 
tive virtue,  they  are  Maia,  pure  illusions,  which  is  panthe- 
ism. This  is  oest  guarded  against  by  denying  man  all  ac- 
tivitv  in  the  first  or  creative  cycle,  in  confining  his  activity 
to  the  second  cycle,  and  therefore  denying  him  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term  all  right,  and  recognizing  in  him 
only  duties.  The  clear  and  distinct  recognition  of  duty  is 
the  practical,  as  well  as  speculative,  deni^  of  both  panthe- 
ism and  occasionalism. 

Nevertheless,  we  do  not  object,  with  proper  explanations, 
to  the  application  ordinarily  made  of  the  terms  right  and 
natwral  law.  In  the  sense  in  which  Donoso  Cortes  con- 
demns, and  his  critic  defends  them,  we  cannot  accept  them, 
till  otherwise  instructed  than  at  present ;  yet  we  may  call 
right  (xwr  right  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  real  right  against 
our  neighbor,  and  is  made  payable  by  the  divine  order  to 
us.  Strictly  speaking,  the  right  is  God's  right,  not  ours, 
and  is  ours  only  as  we  are  its  trustees,  or  his  ministers ;  yet 
if  we  bear  in  mind  that  we  hold  it  only  from  God,  and 
mean  by  calling  it  ours  only  that  it  is  a  real  right,  and  good 
in  our  favor,  against  onr  neighbor,  it  is  lawful  as  well  as 
convenient  for  us  to  speak  of  our  rights.  So  of  the  law  of  nat- 
ure. We  may  speak  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  insist  on  it 
as  law,  if  we  only  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  law  not  by  simple 
force  of  nature,  regarded  as  natn£/ra  naturcUOj  but  by  the 
will  of  God  our  sovereign.  It  is  also  necessary  to  use  the 
term  when  we  wish  to  distinguish  between  nature  and 
trrace,  or  between  the  law  by  conformity  to  which  we  ful- 
fil the  purposes  of  our  natural  creation  and  the  law  by 
which  we  attain  to  the  end  of  our  supernatural  creation. 
With  these  qualifications  and  explanations  well  understood, 
the  terms  can  do  no  harm,  are  convenient,  and  sanctioned 
by  a  usage  upon  which  we  have  as  little  right  as  disposition 
to  innovate.  All  we  insist  on  is,  that  we  shall  always,  when 
strictness  of  language  is  necessary,  assert  all  right  as  belong* 
ing  to  God,  and  for  man  only  duties,  and  in  this,  after  aU, 
we  doubt  not,  our  highly  esteemed  contemporary  will  fully 
agree  with  us. 
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As  to  the  letter  itself  of  the  noble  Spaniard,  we  have  not 
many  comments  to  offer.  We  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  our  readers  as  a  specimen  of  free,  bold,  manly  thought 
and  expression,  in  a  Catholic  and  a  monarchist  They  will 
be  struck  with  the  freedom,  independence,  and  manliness 
of  its  tone,  so  superior  to  the  tameness  and  servility  of 
thought  and  utterance  of  our  American  statesmen  on  sim- 
ilar topics.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the 
people  or  the  public  counts  for  so  much,  or  is  so  free  and 
mdependent  as  with  us,  and  none  where  man  individually 
is  so  little,  so  servile,  so  far  removed  from  a  real  freeman. 
American  democracy  is  the  most  intolerant  despot  in  the 
world,  and  will  tolerate  not  the  least  approach  to  freedom 
of  thought  and  utterance  on  the  origin  and  constitution  of 
government.  It  strikes  with  its  anathema  every  public 
man  who  refuses  to  offer  it  incense.  We  speak  not  oi  laws 
on  the  statute-book ;  so  far  as  formal  legislative  enactments 
on  the  subject  are  concerned,  we  are  free  enough ;  but  the 
force  of  public  opinion,  the  clamor  of  the  mob,  renders  this 
statute  freedom  of  no  avail  to  any  one  who  would  stand 
well  with  his  countrymen.  We  ourselves,  personally,  speak 
with  freedom  and  independence,  for  it  is  in  us  to  do  so, 
and  we  would  do  so  if  the  dungeon,  the  rack,  or  the  scaf- 
fold, gibbet,  or  stake,  awaited  us,  for  we  do  not  hold  our 
life  worth  saving  at  the  expense  of  liberty  or  duty ;  but  we 
are  able  to  do  so  not  without  paying  the  penalty.  Happily, 
we  do  not  happen  to  desire  the  votes  of  our  countrymen  ; 
but  if  we  did,  we  should  tind  our  views  of  government,  to 
say  nothing  of  our  views  of  religion,  rendering  us  more 
enectually  ineligible  than  it  could  be  done  h\  any  constitu- 
tional provision  or  legislative  enactment.  Why,  we  could 
not  get  elected  to  the  humblest  popular  office  in  our  own 
town.  We  care  not  for  this  in  our  own  case,  for  we  have 
deliberately  chosen  our  own  course  with  a  full  view  of  the 
penalty  annexed ;  but  the  fact  operates  most  injuriously  to 
our  country.  No  discussions  on  the  origin  and  constitution 
of  power  have  been  entered  into  by  any  of  our  public  men 
since  1794,  when  John  Adams  published  his  very  able  work 
in  defence  of  the  American  constitutions  against  M.  Tui^ot, 
who  complained  of  them  for  not  instituting  centralized 
democracy,  of  which  the  world  saw  so  brilliant  a  specimen 
in  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France.  No  public  man  among 
ns,  however  eminent,  however  patriotic  or  loyal,  could  ob- 
tain for  any  office  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow-citizens,  were 
he  to  utter  the  least  word  in  disparagement  of  the  democ- 
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racy.  More  freodom  of  thonght  and  eTtpression  on  political 
principles,  on  forms  of  government,  or  tiio  metliods  of  con- 
stituting power,  are  tolerated  under  the  most  arbitrary 
monarchical  governments  of  the  world,  than  under  our  lib- 
eralism. Our  journals  mourn  over  the  restraints  placed  on 
the  French  press  by  the  prince-president,  and  tell  us  tliat 
in  "la  belle  France"  thought  is  tongue-tied.  Yet  the 
French  press  is  free  to  defend  and  praise  the  governing 
powers,  and  onr  press  dares  do  no  more.  The  only  differ- 
ence is,  a  public  law  restrains  the  press  in  France,  and  scr^ 
vility  to  tlie  mob  controls  it  in  tiie  United  States.  The 
consequence  is,  that  manly  utterance  is  foreclosed,  manly 
thought  expires,  and  the  whole  of  our  political  science  con- 
sists in  fulsome  panegyrics  on  the  revolution,  more  ful- 
some eulogiums  on  the  integrity,  wisdom,  and  independence 
of  the  people,  and  inane  oeclamations  in  favor  of  what  is 
called  popular  liberty,  which  means  the  right  of  the  people 
to  go  where  they  please,  and  the  declaimer^s  right  or  power 
to  ride  them  thither.  The  instruction  needed  by  the  new 
generations  as  they  come  up,  the  free  and  manly  thought 
that  is  to  kindle  in  them  a  sense  of  their  manhood,  render 
them  free  and  loyal  in  their  souls,  must  be  sought  from 
abroad,  from  writers  bom  and  bred  in  despotic  Spain, 
priest-ridden  Italy,  or  absolutist  Austria.  Hence  we  tnink 
it  well  to  lay  sncn  letters  as  this  of  Donoso  Cort^  before 
our  readers,  although  we  may  not  personally  adopt  eveiy 
sentiment  they  may  contain. 

Wo  do  not  quite  agree  with  Donoso  Cortes  in  condemn- 
ing parliamentary  government,  though  in  its  modem  degen- 
eracy  it  is  little  Detter  than  a  public  nuisance,  and  our  con* 
gross  has  been  called  a  bear-garden.  Let  your  parliament 
be  a  parliament  of  estates  under  a  strong  executive,  and  let 
it  sit  with  closed  doors,  with  all  publicity  to  the  speeches  of 
its  members  denied,  so  as  to  prevent  the  members  becoming 
in  their  legislative  character  mere  demagogues,  making,  as 
we  say  in  this  country,  speeches  for  buncombe,  and  parliar 
mentary  government  would,  wherever  in  accordance  with 
the  habits  of  the  people,  be  worthv  of  the  praise  it  has  re- 
ceived. We  find,  or  imagine  we  nnd,  the  marquis  leaning 
to  the  exclusive  legality  of  the  monarchical  regime.  We 
cannot  agree  with  him  in  this.  Monarchy  is  the  legal  order 
in  Spain,  republicanism  in  the  United  States.  QovernmentB 
are  purely  national  matters.  Let  each  have  its  own,  and 
abide  by  it.  For  ourselves,  we  can  no  more  admit  the  ex- 
clusive legality  of  monarchy  than  of  democracy. 
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J.  V.  H.  ON  BROWNSON'S  REVIEW.* 

[From  Browii8on*B  Quarterly  Berlew  for  October,  18S8.] 

Wb  oaghty  perhaps,  to  apologize  to  onr  readers  for  intro- 
dncing  to  them  an  article  which  appeared  last  July  in  a  Kew 
York  journal,  commenting  with  some  severity  on  what  ia 
assumed  to  be  the  metaphysics  and  moral  theology  of  our 
Jleviewf  but  we  do  so  lor  the  sake  of  the  writer  and  the 
interest  of  the  questions  raised,  not  for  the  gravity  of  the 
article  itself,  or  the  importance  of  the  medium  through 
which  it  was  communicated  to  the  public.  The  writer, 
though  he  signs  only  the  initials  of  his  name,  cannot  be 
considered  as  unknown.  He  is  one,  unless  we  are  greatly 
at  fault,  for  whom  we  have  a  warm  personal  esteem,  and 
who  for  his  fine  descriptive  powers,  lively  and  brilliant  im- 
agination, extensive  acquaintance  with  society,  and  manly 
avowal  of  his  religion  when  it  can  only  endanger  his  liter- 
ary success,  deserves  to  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  American 
popular  authors.  It  is  true,  that  the  principal  works  which 
ne  nas  published  are  not  entirely  free  from  faults  of  taste 
and  even  of  judgment ;  but  we  look  to  him  for  many  and 
most  valuable  contributions  to  our  popular  Catholic  liter- 
ature. 

The  Catholic  journals  of  the  country  have  very  generally 
criticised  with  great  severity — greater,  in  our  judgment, 
than  was  deserved — AHanj  or  iKe  History  of  a  Youna  Pu- 
ritan: and  the  author  seems  to  have  felt  it  more  deeply 
than  he  needs  to  have  done,  and  to  be  resolved  to  turn  upon 
his  critics,  and  give  them  blow  for  blow.  In  this  we  honor 
his  pluck,  but  we  doubt  his  judgment.  Some  of  these  crit- 
ics are  too  slender  to  be  hit,  some  are  too  solid  to  be  moved, 
and  some  are  too  well  inured  even  to  harder  blows  than  he 
is  able  to  strike,  to  feel  them.  No  man  is  ever  written 
down,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  unless  by  himself,  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  when  what  is  written  against  him  affects  only  tlie  au- 
thor's personal  taste  or  judgment,  the  wisest  way  is  to  receive 
it  in  silence,  profit  by  whatever  truth  may  be  suggested,  and 
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leave  it  to  time  to  dispose  of  what  is  unfounded  or  unjust. 
But  there  is,  we  believe,  no  law,  but  that  of  prudence, 
which  forbids  an  author  to  criticise  his  critics,  if  he  chooses. 
The  critic  is  not  more  inviolable  than  the  author,  and  some- 
times deserves,  even  more  than  his  author,  a  severe  castiga* 
tion.  J.  Y.  H.  seems  to  think  this  is  the  case  with  the 
Catholic  journals  for  their  treatment  of  Alban^  and  he  ap- 
pears to  be  resolved  to  administer  it  as  effectually  as  in  his 
power. 

We  are  somewhat  surprised  that  he  should  select  us  aa 
the  principal  object  of  this  castigation,  for  we  have  been  the 
least  severe  and  the  most  indulgent  of  his  Catholic  critics. 
It  is  true,  we  could  not  commend  Alhcm  without  some  im- 
portant qualifications,  but  our  remarks  on  that  work  were 
intended  less  to  censure  it  than  to  moderate  the  censures 
bestowed  on  it  by  others.  He  has  not  a  more  admiring  or 
a  warmer  friend  among  American  journalists  than  ourselves, 
one  more  disposed  to  appreciate  highly  his  motives,  his  lit- 
erary talent,  or  the  value  of  his  publications.  We  cannot 
underatand  why,  therefore,  he  stiould  feel  it  necessary  to 
begin  by  making  an  onslaught  upon  us.  However,  we  trust 
we  can  bear  it  with  patience  and  equanimity,  and  we  are  sure 
that  it  will  not  sour  our  feelings  towards  him,  or  make  us 
less  ready  or  willing  to  appreciate  his  literary  labors. 

The  FreemarC^  Joumai^  and  one  or  two  other  Catholic 
newspapers,  having  very  unnecessarily  and  very  foolislily 
attempted  to  get  up  a  cry  against  our  HevieWj  J.  V.  H. 
thinks,  he  tells  us,  that  it  is  a  good  time  for  him  to  join  in 
and  have  his  say,  as  '^  he  has  a  bone  to  pick  with "  us  on 
his  "  own  account."  This  may  be  prudent,  but  it  says  not 
much  for  his  generosity  or  nobility  of  sentiment.  A  gener- 
ous enemy  would  scorn  to  attack  us  when  we  were  beset  on 
every  side  by  others.  But  we  do  not  complain  of  it,  for  we 
can  excuse  much  to  an  author  smarting  under  a  sense  of 
real  or  imaginary  ininetice,  and  we  do  not  allow  ourselves 
to  judge  a  man's  real  character  by  what  he  does  or  says  in  a 
moment  of  irritation. 

J.  V.  H.  commences  "picking  a  bone"  with  us  by  de- 
nying us  philosophical  talent  of  the  first  order,  in  which  he 
is  right,  and  by  allowing  us  "  philosophical  talent  of  the 
second  order,"  in  which  Tie  is  wrong,  for  even  that  is  more 
than  we  regard  ourselves  as  entitled  to.  The  newspapers,  it 
is  true,  have  awarded  us  more  than  this,  but  the  judgments 
of  newspapers  are  far  from  being  irreformable,  and  we  often 
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wonder  how  even  they  can  be  so  extravagant  as  to  speak  of 
as  as  a  man  of  talent  and  learning.  Having  fixeci,  as  he 
snpposes,  onr  rank  as  to  philosophical  talent,  J.  Y,  H.  pro- 
ceeds to  reproduce  and  criticise  our  philosophy,  to  point  out 
wherein  it  is  sound,  and  wherein  it  is  unsound. 

"Talent  of  the  first  order  originates;  talent  of  the  second  order  ex- 
presses and  popularizes.  Nothing  in  metaphysics  can  be  more  clearly 
and  perfectly  expressed  than  Mr.  Brownson*s  writings.  He  says  what 
Is  necessary  to  make  himself  understood,  and  he  says  no  more.  Then  he 
apprehends  each  idea  (of  his  own)  with  almost  absolute  clearness.  Many 
men  in  writing  are  searching  after  the  idea  they  would  fain  express. 
Mr.  Brownson  is  an  experimentalist  who  holds  it  in  the  nippers  of  his 
logic,  and  describes  it  with  leisurely  accumcy.  This  vivid  perception  is 
the  fir&t  prerequisite  of  a  clear  style.  It  is  the  same  in  artistic  writing, 
where  the  power  of  description  depends  first  on  the  power  of  conceiving 
what  you  wonld  describe.  We  admire  Mr.  Brownson,  then,  when  he 
states  so  clearly  that  reason  in  man  is  equivalent  to  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving necessary  truths.  These  truths,  which,  as  perceived  by  us,  are 
called  ideoM  of  reason  (an  ancient,  approved,  and  convenient  phrase, 
which  we  see  no  cause  for  discarding),  are  presupposed  as  the  light  of 
all  our  knowledge  ;  they  are  the  neeesnarp  air  of  intellectual  life,  with- 
out which  the  operations  of  that  life  could  not  be  continued  for  a  single 
instant.  They  constitute  reason  ;  they  a^e  reason.  M.  Bonnetty  main- 
tains '  that  reason  is  an  innate,  natural  faculty  to  kruno  the  truth ' :  but 
even  this  definition  supposes  that  the  idea  of  the  true  and  the  untrue  ia 
already  in  the  reason.  All  the  clearest  traditions  in  the  world  could 
never  communicate  that  idea,  for  without  it  they  would  be  unintelligible. 
The  same  may  be  said,  and  in  the  like  manner  proved,  respecting  aU  the 
ideas  with  which  the  traditions  of  moral  science  are  conversant, — such 
as  the  just  and  the  unjust,  the  right  and  the  wrong,  the  eternal  and 
necessary  and  the  contingent,  the  substance  and  the  phenomeAon,  the 
cause  and  the  effect.  The  tradition  which  preserves  these  ideas  in  the 
world,  and  which  is  the  aliment  of  reason,  would  be  useless  as  food  to 
the  dead,  unless  the  ideas  themselves  were  the  native  powers  of  reason 
itself,  its  light,  proceeding  directly  from  God,  its  breath,  inspired  by 
him.  This  is  the  light  of  all  our  seeing.  If  the  traditionalists,  in  their 
oniological  zeal,  go  to  deny  this  psychological  truth,  they  either  reduce 
man  to  a  brute  by  depriving  him  of  reason  altogether  (but  man  is  not  a 
brute),  or  else  they  deify  his  intelligence  by  resolving  it  directly  into  the 
divine.  Reason,  with  its  definite  ideas,  is  an  attribute  of  the  finite  intel- 
ligence. So  far,  Mr.  Brownson  is  magnificent  in  his  demonstration, 
though  be  borrows  it  from  those  whom  he  stigmatizes  as  psychologers." 

The  secondary  merit  of  clearness  of  expression,  which  is 
80  freely  awarded  us,  we  can  hardly  claim  ;  for  if  we  under* 
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stand  J.  y.  H.,  he  does  not  understand  us,  and  reproduces 
and  commends  as  ours,  not  the  philosophy  we  nave  en- 
deavored to  set  fortli,  but  the  very  philosophy  we  reject, 
and  labor  especially  to  refute.  He  represents  us  as  holaing 
that  ^'  reason  in  man,"  that  is,  if  we  understand  it,  reason  as 
a  human  faculty,  "  is  equivalent  to  the  power  of  perceiving 
necessary  truths,"  and  that  these  truths,  which  may  be 
"called  ideas  of  reason,"  "constitute  reason,"  in  fact,  "ar« 
reason"  itself;  that  is,  the  power  to  perceive  necessary 
trutlis,  or  at  least  the  perceiving  of  necessary  truths,  and 
the  truths  themselves,  are  one  and  the  same,  or  that  the 
faculty  or  the  exercise  of  the  faculty,  and  its  object,  are 
identical.  Does  he  call  this  sound  philosophy  ?  Whether 
he  does  or  not,  we  must  assure  him  that  it  is  not  oure;  He 
may  well  say  this  is  borrowed  from  those  whom  we  "  stig- 
matize as  psychologers,"  for  it  is  without  anv  doubt  sheer 
psychologism  ;  but  we  have  not  borrowed  it  irom  them,  for 
it  is  precisely  what  we  reject,  and  in  all  our  writings  touch- 
ing the  point,  since  1841,  we  have  uniformly  labored  to  re- 
fute. 

"M.  Bonnetty  maintains  that  'reason  is  an  •^innate,  nat- 
ural faculty  to  know  the  truth;'  but  even  this  definition 
supposes  that  the  idea  of  the  true  and  the  n<9^true  is  already 
in  tiie  reason."  We  do  not  say  this,  and  we  cannot  accept 
it,  for  it  is  not  truei  It  implies  that  there  cannot  be 
knowled&;o  unless  there  is  knowledge  prior  to  all  knowledge, 
which,  if  it  means  any  thing,  means  that  all  knowledge  is 
impossible,  for  to  have  the  i^ea  of  the  true  is  to  apprehend, 
that  is,  to  know  truth.  "  AH  the  clearest  traditions  in  the 
world  could  never  communicate  that  idea,  for  without  it 
they  would  be  unintelligible."  That  is,  intelligibility  is 
in  the  subjective  reason,  not  in  the  object.  The  reverse  of 
this  is  what  we  hold.  Moreover,  the  idea  of  the  true  and 
the  not-true,  in  the  mind  of  J.  Y.  H.,  is  not  the  truth  itself, 
but  some  a  priori  possession  of  the  reason,  which  must  pre- 
cede all  knowledge  of  truth,  and  all  power  to  know  it.  It 
can  at  best,  then,  be  only  an  abstract  idea,  and  therefore 
he  would  represent  us  as  holding,  and,  what  is  more  sin- 
gular still,  commend  us  for  holding,  that  the  apprehension 
of  the  abstract  precedes  all  knowledge  of  the  concrete, — ^a 
doctrine  which  we  deny  indeed,  but  which  we  do  not  hold, 
for  the  abstract  is  intelligible  only  in  the  concrete.  Then, 
again,  what  does  our  learned  and  philosophical  critic  mean 
by  the  idea  of  the  not-true  f    The  not-t^rue  is  pure  negation. 
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and  does  he  hold  that  negation  is  an  idea,  that  is,  an  intel- 
ligible object,  or  an  object  which  the  mind  can  apprehend 
or  form  an  idea  of  ?  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  suppos- 
ing that  onlj  that  which  is  or  exists  is  intelligible,  and 
therefore  that  no  negation  or  denial  is  conceivable,  bnt  by 
the  assertion  of  truth.  Falsehood  can  be  denied  only  by 
opposing  to  it  the  truth.  Hence  universal  scepticism  or 
denial  is  absolutely  impossible. 

^*  The  same  may  be  said,  and  in  like  manner  proved,  re- 
specting all  the  ideas  with  which  the  traditions  of  moral 
Bcienco  are  conversant, — such  as  the  just  and  the  unjust, 
the  right  and  the  wrong,  the  eternal  and  necessary  and  the 
contingent,  the  substance  and  the  phenomenon,  the  cause 
and  the  effect.  The  tradition  which  preserves  these  ideas 
in  the  world  .  .  .  would  be  as  useless  as  food  to  the 
dead,  unless  they  were  themselves  the  native  powers  of  the 
reason  itself."  The  mind,  then,  can  know  only  what  is 
native  to  itself,  only  the  native  powers  of  human  reason ; 
that  is  to  say,  only  its  own  innate  ideas  I  This,  we  know, 
is  maintained  by  some  transcendentalists,  but  we  never  sus- 
pected anybody  would  regard  us  as  holding  it,  much  less 
commend  us  for  holding  it  Bnt  these  ideas,  according  to 
J.  V.  H.,  are  native  powers  of  "  reason  in  man,"  that  is,  of 
reason  as  a  faculty  of  the  human  soul,  and  are  ^^  necessary 
truths."  Then  the  human  reason  is  a  necessary  truth,  and 
man  is  God.  Then  the  contingent,  the  phenomenon,  the 
effect,  is  necessary ;  then  creation  is  necessary  ;  then  there 
is  no  free  creation  ;  then  no  creation  at  all ;  then  the  uni- 
verse is  onlv  a  divine  emanation,  and  pandieism  must  be 
accepted.  Lf  this  is  our  critic's  philosophy,  it  certainly  is 
not  ours. 

J.  Y.  H.  misapprehends  entirely  what  we  mean  by  nec- 
essary truths,  if  he  imagines  that  they  can  be  properly^ 
"  called  ideas  of  reason."  Idea  may  be  taken  either  objec-* 
tively  or  subjectively,  that  is,  either  as  simple  mental  appre- 
hension, or  as  the  intelligible  object  apprehended.  It  we 
take  ideas  in  the  sense  of  simple  mental  apprehensions, 
it  is  obvious  that  necessarv  truths  cannot  be  called  ideas ; 
if  we  take  them  objectively,  as  the  object  of  the  apprehen- 
sions, it  is  equally  obvious  that  they  cannot  be  called  ideas 
of  reason  in  inan^  that  is,  of  reason  as  a  human  faculty ;  for 
that  would  imply  that  reason  in  us,  our  reason,  is  God,  and 
certainly  so  if  we  say  "  they  constitute  reason  ;  they  are 
reasoo."    J.  Y.  H.  probably  takes  ideas  in  neither  of  these 
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senses,  neither  as  simple  apprehensions  or  simple  percep- 
tions, nor  as  the  intelligible  object  apprehended  or  per- 
ceived, and  therefore  not  as  ideas  in  any  sense  at  all.  He 
makes  them  the  "  native  powers "  of  the  reason,  bnt  of 
reason  in  man,  reason  therefore  as  a  subjective  faculty,  as 
does  Cousin,  not  of  reason  as  distinct  from  man,  and  as  the 
object  of  our  intellective  faculty.  As  they  are  neither  the 
apnrehension  nor  the  object  apprehended,  they  must  be 
eitlicr  what  Descartes  calls  innate  ideas,  which  are  not  ideas, 
or  what  Kant  with  more  justness  denominates  the  necessary 
forms  of  the  understanding,  preceding  all  actual  knowledge 
as  the  antecedent  and  necessarj'  conditions  of  all  knowing. 
But  if  pure  forms  of  the  understanding,  they  cannot  be 
necessary  truths,  unless  man  himself  is  necessary,  and  there- 
fore God.  Moreover  being  pure  forms  of  the  understand- 
ing, they  are  subjective,  and  can  have  no  objective  value  ; 
mnd  are  neither  apprehensions  of  something,  nor  something 
apprehended  or  apprehensible.  This  surely  is  not  our 
doctrine,  nor  does  it  come  within  our  order  oi  philosophical 
thought,  and  is  above  or  below  it. 

J.  V.  II.,  in  reproducing  what  he  supposes  to  be  our  doc- 
trine, has  overlooked  tlie  distinction  which  we  always  keep 
in  mind,  between  reason  as  subject  and  reason  as  object. 
We  do  not  think  that  he  understands  this  distinction.  He 
savs  we  hold  '^  reason  in  man  to  be  equivalent  to  the  power 
of  perceiving  necessary  truths."  This  is  not  exact.  We 
hold  it  to  be  that  power  itself.  Reason  in  man,  or  reason  as 
a  faculty  of  the  soul,  is,  amon^  other  things,  the  power  to 
perceive  necessary  truths.  This  is  the  subjective  reason,  the 
same  with  the  intellective  faculty  of  man ;  for  we  do  not, 
with  some  Germans,  distinguish  oetween  reason  as  subject 
and  the  understanding.  But  reason  may  also  be  taken  ob- 
jectively, as  the  object  of  reason  as  subject,  that  is,  as  the 
*  necessary  truths  or  ideas  themselves.  J.  V .  H.  fails  to  keep 
these  two  senses  of  reason  distinct,  and  confounds  reason  as 
object  with  reason  as  subject, — the  characteristic  of  psychol- 
ogism,  which  confines  it  for  ever  to  the  sphere  of  the  sub- 
ject, without  ever  attaining  to  real  objective  knowledge,  and 
leads  either,  with  Fichte,  to  the  identification  of  God  with 
man,  or,  with  Hegel,  to  the  identification  of  man  with 'God, 
— to  the  aiisolute  egoism  of  the  former,  or  to  the  absolute 
pantheism,  or  rather  nihilism,  of  the  latter.  The  character- 
istic of  oiitoloirv,  under  the  present  point  of  view,  is  to  keep 
distinct  these  two  senses  in  which  the  word  reason  is  and 
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may  be  used,  and  to  assert  reason  as  necessary  idea  or  neces- 
sary truth,  as  the  object'really  and  immediately  perceived  or 
appreliended  by  reason  as  subject  or  intellective  faculty  of 
the  soul.  This  is  what  we  always  insist  on,  and  therefore 
we  are  surprised  to  hear  ourselves  commended  for  holding 
tlie  opposite  doctrine. 

Our  objection  to  M.  Bonnetty  and  the  traditionalists  is  not, 
as  J.  y.  H.  supposes,  that  something  more  is  required  on  the 
part  of  the  subject,  in  order  to  know  the  truth,  than  reason 
as  an  innate,  natursJ  faculty  to  know  it ;  and  it  never  could 
have  entered  into  our  head  to  maintain,  that  this  faculty  is 
not  enough  unless  there  l>e  already  in  the  reason  the  idea  of 
the  true  and  the  not-true,  or  that  without  that  idea  truth  is 
unintelligible.  The  innate,  natural  faculty  to  know  the 
truth  is  all  that  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  subject  to  be 
able  to  know  it,  and  if  M.  Bonnetty  showed  us  how  with  his 
doctrine  of  tradition  he  could  consistently  hold  reason  to  be 
such  a  faculty,  we  should  have  no  quarrel  with  him.  But 
this  is  precisely  what  he  does  not  show,  and  which  we  under- 
take to  show  for  him.  We  maintain,  indeed,  that  without 
intuition  of  the  intelligible,  the  idea,  the  necessary,  there  can 
be  no  knowledge ;  not,  however,  on  account  of  any  defect 
in  the  intellective  faculty,  but  because  there  is  nothing  ob- 
jective to  be  known.  The  mind  apprehends  truth  in  its 
intuition  or  perception  of  the  true,  but  without  the  intuition 
of  the  tnie  it  cannot  know  truth,  for  without  it  there  is  no 
truth,  either  necessary  or  contingent.  It  is  not  the  idea  of 
the  true  in  the  mind  that  renders  truth  intelligible,  but  the 
idea  as  object  of  the  mind  or  necessary  truth  existing  a  parte 
rei  that  renders  things  intelligible,  because  without  that 
things  do  not  exist,  and  things  are  intelligible  only  in  that 
they  exist  Things  can  be  known  only  in  the  respect  that 
they  are,  and  as  they  are  only  in  the  necessary  truth,  they 
can  be  known  only  in  intuition  of  that,  for  as  they  are  only 
in  that,  so  only  in  that  are  they  intelligible.  We  assert  that 
the  intuition  of  the  true,  the  necessary,  the  idea,  objectively 
considered,  must  be  logically  our  first  intuition,  for  an 
ontological  reason,  because  witnuut  it  thei*e  is  and  can  be  no 
object  to  be  known,  and  therefore  nothing  intelligible  ;  J. 
V.  H.  asserts  that  the  idea  must  be  in  the  reason  for  a 
psychological  reason,  because  without  it,  the  truth,  though 
really  existent,  is  unintelligible.  According  to  him,  the  in- 
telligibility of  truth  is  in  the  subjective  reason ;  according 
to  us,  it  is  in  the  truth  itself,  and  hence  the  object  is  known 
because  it  is  intelligible,  not  intelligible  because  it  is  known. 
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The  misfortune  of  J.  V.  H.,  as  of  all  psychologera,  is  in 
his  attempt  to  assert  ideas  which  are  neither  the  object  ap- 
prehended, nor  the  mental  apprehension  of  an  object  exist- 
ing a  parte  ret.  But  what  is  idea  in  this  sense?  What, 
for  instance,  is  the  idea  of  the  true,  as  distinguished  from 
truth  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mental  perception,  appre- 
hension, or  intuition  of  truth  on  the  other  ?  Three  things 
we  can  understand,  the  object  apprehended,  the  subject  ap* 
prehending,  and  the  appreliension ;  but  something  to  be 
termed  to^a,  which  is  distinguished  from  all  these,  passes 
our  understanding.  Is  it  truth  ?  Then  it  pertains  to  the 
object  apprehended.  Is  it  the  power  of  apprehending 
truth  t  Then  it  belongs  to  the  subject  apprehending.  £ 
it  the  mental  representation  of  the  object  v  Then  it  is  the 
apprehension  or  intuition.  Is  it  something  else?  Then 
what?  Nobody  can  tell,  for  nobody  can  tell  what  nothing 
is.  The  old  scholastic  doctrine  of  ideas  as  something  in- 
termediary between  subject  and  object,  neither  one  nor  the 
other,  yet  something  by  means  of  which  subject  and  object 
are  brought  into  relation,  is  in  the  commonly  received  inter- 
pretation thoroughly  exploded,  and  among  all  real  philoso- 
phers the  direct  perception  or  intuition  of  the  object  itself 
by  the  perceiving  subject  is  now  asserted,  which  is  only  the 
revival  of  the  sound  part  of  Plato's  doctrine,  of  what  St, 
Augustine  held,  and  of  what,  till  the  abuse  of  Aristotle  in 
thelatter  part  of  the  middle  ages  prepared  the  way  for  the 
decline  of  philosophy,  had  always  been  the  doctrine  of  the 
great  fathers  and  aoctors  of  the  church. 

"  But  when  he  proceeds  to  say  that  this  intuition  of  necessary  troths 
(without  which  reason  is  extinguished  lilce  a  lamp)  is  the  intuition  of 
Qod  himself,  as  the  real,  necessary,  eternal,  and  immutable  being,  we 
must  distinguish.  Chd  hath  no  man  teen  at  any  time,  and  his  existence  is 
not  a  matter  of  sight,  not  even  of  rational  sight,  but  of  faith.  God  is  a 
tradition.  He  is  the  God  of  Abraham,  leaae,  and  Jaeob,'ihe  God  of  our 
fathen: — this  is  his  name  unto  all  generations.  It  is  a  simple  and  old 
demonstration  indeed,  to  reason  from  our  perception  of  necessary  truths 
to  the  existence  of  God,  who  is  the  real  and  necessary  Bbiro;  but  this 
is  only  a  proof,  not  an  intuition.  In  fine,  if  human  reason  be  not  pure 
Ifaia;  if  the  pantheistic  doctrine  that  God  simply  becomes  conscious  In 
man,  and  that  man  consequently  ie  God,  be  a  heresy,  and  the  negation 
of  God  and  man  alike;  then  both  tradition  is  necessary,  and  also  a  reason 
furnished  with  Ideas,  constituted  by  ideas.  In  order  to  understand  tha 
teaching  of  tradition  concerning  God.  Moral  science,  then,  has  an  ob- 
Jective,  historical  basis,  and  a  subjectiye,  rational  basis  too.    The  ahleld 
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hae  a  gold  and  silver  side.  The  traditionalists  are  right,  and  the  Catho- 
lic rationalists  are  right;  and  they  are  both  wrong,  too,  in  what  they 
exclude,  as  Mr.  Brownson  observes;  bnt  a  theory  tohieh  i»  iearedy  cn» 
Hep  divided  ft-am  panlhei»m,  is  not  the  '  solution '  of  their  difficulties.'* 

J.  V.  H.  concedes  here  that  we  have  intoition  of  neces- 
sary tmth,  and  if  he  does  not  it  matters  notbin/;,  for  we 
have  heretofore  suflSciently  proved  it.  .We  have,  then,  in- 
tuition of  necessary  trnth.  This  necessary  truth  is  either 
something  or  nothing.  Not  nothing,  because  it  is  tntthj  and 
trnth  is  in  being,  not  in  not-being.  Universal  being  is 
universal  truth,  and  universal  not-l)eing  is  universal  false- 
hood. Then  it  is  something,  and  if  something,  it  is  either 
created  or  nncreate,  for  besides  created  and  uncreate  there 
is  nothing.  Not  created,  because  it  is  necesaa/ry,  and  what- 
ever is  created  is  contingent,  therefore  not  necessary.  Then 
it  is  uncreate ;  then  it  is  God,  for  whatever  is  and  yet  is  not 
created  is  Ood,  and  can  be  no  other.  If  something,  it  is 
real ;  if  real  and  uncreate,  it  is  real  and  necessary  being ;  if 
real  and  necessary  being,  it  is  eternal  and  immutable  being. 
Therefore  either  we  have  no  intuition  of  necessary  truth,  or 
our  intuition  of  it  is  intuition  of  real,  necessary,  eternal,  and 
immutable  being,  that  is,  of  God.  The  former  cannot  be 
said,  therefore  the  latter  must  be  conceded,  and  J.  V.  H. 
would  neyer  have  denied  it,  if  he  had  understood  that  ab- 
stractions do  not  exist  a  parts  reij  and  that  we  can  have  in- 
tuition only  of  the  real. 

But  ''we  must  distinguish."  As  much  as  yon  please. 
^  God  hath  no  man  seen  at  any  time."  With  the  eye  of  the 
body  or  with  the  eye  of  the  mind,  as  God,  as  he  is  in  him- 
self, conceded ;  with  the  eye  of  reason,  as  the  necessary,  the 
eternal,  and  the  immutable,  denied ;  for  we  have  just  proved 
that  intuition  of  these  is  intuition  of  real,  necessary,  eternal, 
and  immutable  being,  which  is  God,  and  can  be  no  other. 
No  knowledge  is  possible  without  intuition  of  necessary 
truth.  Then  either  we  know  and  can  know  nothing,  or  we 
have  intuition  of  God, — although  it  is  very  true  that  we  do 
not  take  note  in  the  intuition  that  that  of  which  we  have  in- 
tuition is  God.  We  know  this  only  subsequently,  by  re- 
flection operating  on  the  representations  furnished  by  tradi- 
tion, and  some,  like  our  New  York  critic,  have  never  yet 
learned  it. 

'*  His  existence  is  not  a  matter  of  sight,  not  even  of  ra- 
tional sight,  but  of  faith."   Then  his  existence  is  not  demon- 
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strable,  and  J.  Y.  H.  differs  from  St.  An8elm,  St.  Thomaa^ 
and  the  great  bodj  of  Catholic  theologians,  who  all  main- 
tain that  the  existence  of  God  can  be  demonstrated,  and 
therefore  that  it  is  a  matter  of  science  as  well  as  of  faith, 
and,  as  St.  Thomas  says,  the  preamble  to  faith.  If  it  be  not 
a  matter  of  science  as  well  as  of  faith,  we  should  like  to  see 
the  anthor  of  Alban  undertake  to  prov^e  his  faith  as  a 
Catholic,  or  assign  any  motives  of  credibility  for  the 
Christian  religion.  If  the  divine  existence  bo  a  matter  of 
science,  it  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  rational  sight,  for  reason 
cannot  demonstrate  what  it  cannot  apprehend.  ^'God  is  a 
tradition."  The  writer  does  not  mean  what  he  says.  Ho  is 
the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  the  God  of  oar 
fathers."  Would  he  assert  that  there  was  no  God  before 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  or  our  fathers  ?  Does  he  mean 
to  say  there  would  be  no  God  if  there  were  no  creatures, 
and  thus  maintain  the  doctrine,  not  unknown  in  the  history 
of  the  aberrations  of  the  human  mind,  that  God  is  realizea 
only  in  creating,  becomes  real  God  only  in  creation,  and 
therefore  self-conscious  first  in  man — the  Hegelian  doctrine, 
which  he  singularly  enough  half,  or  more  than  half,  insinu- 
ates is  our  own?  We  do  not  believe  it.  But  he  ought  to 
know  that  God,  as  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
the  God  of  our  fathers,  is  the  God  of  the  covenant,  the 
Author  of  grace,  God  in  the  supernatural  order,  in  which 
sense  nobody  pretends  that  his  existence  is  other  than  a  mat- 
ter of  faith. 

^'  It  is  a  simple  and  old  demonstration  indeed,  to  reason 
from  our  perception  of  necessary  truth  to  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  who  is  real  and  necessary  being ;  but  this  is 
only  a  proof,  not  an  intuition."  The  reasoning  is  not  an  in- 
tuition, but  the  perception  of  necessary  truth  is,  and  if  the 
perception  of  that  truth  be  not  an  intuition  of  God,  how 
from  it  conclude  that  God  is?  or  what  in  the  process  or 
value  of  the  proof?  God  can  be  concluded  from  the  per- 
ception of  necessary  truth  only  on  condition  that  it  either  is 
God  or  contains  him  as  the  particular  in  the  general ;  for 
there  can  be  nothing  in  the  conclusion  not  contained  in  the 
premises.  God  cannot  be  contained  in  the  necessary  truth 
perceived  as  the  particular  in  the  general,  for  that  would 
imply  that  there  is  something  more  general  than  God,  which 
is  not  admissible.  Then  he  is  concluded  only  on  condition 
that  the  necessary  truth  perceived  is  God,  and  the  proof  id 
not,  strictly  speaking,  that  God  is,  but  tliat  the  necessary 
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tmth  of  which  we  have  intuition  is  God.  As  this  is  demon- 
strable, we  say  the  existence  of  Ood  can  be  demonstrated. 
The  argument,  which  is  older  than  we  know,  but  which 
nsimllj  bears  the  name  of  St  Anselm,  is  a  good  one, 
thongh  not  in  the  sense  sometimes  explained,  and  certainly 
not  on  the  principles  of  psychologism ;  for  its  conclusive- 
ness rests  on  the  identity  of  the  necessary  truth  perceived 
with  God,  and  therefore  on  the  fact  that  intuition  of  it  is 
intuition  of  him.  It  is  only  the  ontologist  who  can  use  this 
ar^ment,  and  hence  many  psychologists  reject  it  as  worth- 
less. 

The  writer  of  the  article  under  review  intimates  that  the 
theory  which  we  proposed  as  the  solution  of  the  mutual 
difficulties  of  the  traditionalists,  and  the  Catholic  rational- 
ists is  scarcely  one  step  divided  f rona  pantheism^  and  there- 
fore is  insufficient  to  solve  them.  We  do  not  see  that  this 
conclusion  follo^vs.  If  the  theory  is  divided  at  all  from 
pantheism,  it  is  not  pantheism,  and  therefore  may  be  true, 
and  if  true,  it  must  oe  sufficient.  We  apprehend  that  on 
certain  points  the  truth  runs  very  close  to  pantheism,  though 
of  course  without  touching  it.  it  takes  a  nice  metaphysical 
eye,  unless  specially  illuminated,  to  distinguish  the  dividing 
line  between  some  parts  of  mystic  theology  and  pantheism, 
and  J.y.  H.  might  find  himself  scandalized  were  he  to  read 
the  Christian  mystics.  Pantheism  is  the  error  which  lies 
nearest  to  truth,  and  therefore  we  regard  it  as  the  first  error 
into  which  the  gentiles  fell,  on  their  apostasy  from  the 
patriarchal  religion.  Yet  because  the  theory  may,  as  every 
true  theory  must,  on  certain  points,  run  close  to  pantheism, 
and  our  learned  critic  may  be  unable  to  distinguish  the  line 
of  demarcation,  it  does  not  follow  that,  if  divided  from  it 
at  all,  it  is  to  be  rejected.  If,  however,  he  wishes  to  be  un- 
derstood as  meaning  more  than  he  says,  that  the  theory  is 
not  divided  at  all  iFrom  pantheism,  we  must  tell  him  he 
labore  under  a  slight  mistake,  that  of  taking  his  own  theory 
for  ours,  which  is  not  pantheism  solely  because  he  is  too 
good  a  Christian  or  too  poor  a  logician  to  push  his  princi- 
ples to  their  legitimate  conclusions.  Besides,  the  Free- 
man! b  Journal  says  that  the  solution  we  suggested  we  bor- 
rowed from  M.  Bonnetty,  through  his  friend,  M.  Nicholas, 
and  though  this  does  not  happen  by  any  means  to  be  the 
fact,  as  we  suggested  it  in  our  Review  l>efore  we  ever  heard 
of  M.  Nicholas  or  his  books,  it  claims  it  as  M.  Bonnetty's. 
If  J.  V.  H.  chooses  to  call  it  pantheism,  we  must  turn  him 
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over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  that  journal,  which  will  hear 
nothing  said  unfavorable  to  that  distinguished  Franch  pub- 
licist. 

But  J.  Y.  H.  does  not  stop  with  our  general  metaphysics ; 
he  pushes  his  objections  even  to  the  doctrine  we  mamtain 
on  riglits  and  duties,  or  the  origin  or  ground  of-  law. 

"This  tendency  of  Mr.  Brownson  to  omnify  God  to  the  utter  absorp- 
tion of  the  creature,  1b  yet  more  strikingly  manifest  In  another  part  of 
the  same  article,  where  he  reiterates  his  approbation  of  the  saying  of 
Donofio  Cort^,  that  'right  on  human  lips  Is  a  tidoun  expression/  and 
argues  at  length  in  Its  defense*  The  OMUd  CattoUca,  a  learned  Journal 
conducted  at  Rome  by  members  of  the  illustrious  Society  of  Jesus,  cor- 
rected this  expression  of  Donoso  Gort6s  as  exaggerated,  and  as  leading 
to  the  pantheistic  notion  that  man  is  a  pure  illusion.  What  God  com- 
municates to  man  (such  was  their  argument)  that  he  really  has,  althou^ 
not  in  the  same  perfect  and  absolute  sense  as  it  is  possessed  by  the  Crea- 
tor. Thus  God  is  the  only  wise,  the  only  good,  the  only  fair,  yet  wis- 
dom, goodness,  and  beauty,  in  an  imperfect  sense,  are  really  partici- 
pated in  by  man.  And  so  of  r^ht.  It  belongs  in  an  absolute  sense  to 
God  alone,  as  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  universe  ;  but  in  an  imper- 
fect sense  it  belongs  to  man,  as  God*s  gift  to  man.  Hb  has  bestowed 
rights  upon  us,  to  whom  all  rights  belong.  Mr.  Brownson  flatly  denies 
this.  Following  the  Vhiverg  and  Donoso  Cort6s,  in  order  to  combat 
what  he  calls  the  atheihiie  tendency  of  the  age,  he  maintains  that  '  only 
God  has  rights,  and  that  man  has  only  dtUiea,  and  duties  only  to  God.' 
Mr.  Brownson  confesses  that  this  is  repugnant  to  '  the  ordinary  forma 
of  expression  used  by  the  great  doctors  of  the  church,'  who  have  al- 
ways maintained  that  man  has  rights  ;  but  he  contends  that  it  is  not  op- 
posed to  their  meaning.  We  contend  that  it  is  opposed  to  their  forms 
of  expression,  and  to  their  meaning,  too,  to  common  sense,  and  to  sound 
theology." 

Whether  our  doctrine  be  true  or  false,  no  objection  more 
ridiculous  can  possibly  be  imagined  against  it  than  this,  that 
it  leads  "  to  the  pantheistic  notion  that  man  is  a  pure  il- 
lusion ;"  for  it  is  impossible  by  any  form  of  words  to  mark 
more  intelligibly  man's  distinction  from  Ood,  or  to  assert 
his  substantiality  as  second  cause  more  decidedly,  than  to 
declare  that  he  has  duties,  and  duties  to  God.  An  illusion 
can  be  under  no  obligation,  and  God  cannot  have  duties  to- 
himself,  or  to  any  one  else  ;  for  wo  must  say  with  St.  An- 
selm,  whom  we  before  cited,  "  Denm  esse  amnino  libernm 
a  le^e,  et  ideo  quod  vnlt,  justum,  conveniens  esse ;  id  antem 
quod  est  injustum,  et  indecens  non  cadere  in  ejus  voluntatem, 
non propter  legem ^  sed  quia  non  pertinet  ad  ejus  libertatera." 
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Deua  est  amnino  liber  a  lege.  If  in  every  sense  free  from 
law,  God  can  have  no  daties,  for  duties  are  imposed  and 
defined  by  law  only.  Then  only  second  causes  can  have 
dtities,  and,  as  pnre  illnsions  can  have  no  duties,  second 
causes  can  have  them  only  in  that  they  are  second  causes, 
and  aubetaniiaUy  distinct  from  God  the  first  cause.  We 
were  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  objection  when  brought 
byZa  Oivilid  Oattolica^  sjid  we  replied  to  it,  and  showed 
very  clearly,  that,  if  there  was  any  pantheistic  tendency  in 
the  case,  it  was  not  in  our  doctrine,  but  in  that  which  was 
opposed  to  it 

J.  V.  H.  states  correctly,  however,  neither  our  doctrine 
nor  that  of  the  OivVid  CaUoUca.  He  supposes  that  we 
maintain  that  rigJU  on  human  lips  is  aJ/uyaySy  in  every  eense^ 
a  vicious  expression,  and  that  the  CiviUd  CaUolica  main- 
tains  that  man  has  rights,  though  in  an  imperfect  sense,  be- 
cauee  God  oommunioatee  tiiem  to  man,  and  what  he  comr 
municates  to  man^  man  reaUy  has.  This  is  true  of  neither, 
and  our  New  York  critic  fails  to  seize  the  real  point  of  the 

Question.  We  do  not  deny  human  rights  in  tne  sense  of 
rod's  direct  ^ifts  to  man,  nor  does  our  Boman  contempo- 
rary restrict  itself  to  the  assertion  of  them  in  that  sense. 
Furthermore,  wo  do  not  confess  that  our  doctrine  is  repug- 
nant to  the  forms  of  expression  ordinarily  used  by  the  great 
doctors  of  the  church,  but  at  most  only  that  it  may  appea/r 
90  at  first  sight.  All  we  confess  is,  not  a  real  repugnance 
even  to  the  forms  of  expression  ordinarily  adopted  oy  the 
doctors,  but  only  an  apparent  repugnance,  and  even  this 
only  ai  fi/rst  signtj  disappearing  on  a  closer  view,  while  we 
maintain  that  it  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  tlieir  sense, 
and  our  critic  brings  forward,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  dis- 
cover, attempts  to  bring  forward,  nothing  to  prove  the  oon- 
truy. 

The  following  passage  from  our  article  on  Bights  and 
Duties  will  show  that  we  do  not  deny  in  every  sense  that 
man  has  rights : — 

**  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  object,  with  proper  explanationB,  to  the  ap- 
plication ordinarily  made  of  the  terms  right  and  natural  law.  In  the 
sense  in  which  Donoso  Cort^  condemns,  and  his  critic  defends  them, 
we  cannot  accept  them,  till  otherwise  instructed  than  at  present;  yet  we 
may  call  right  our  right,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  real  right  against  our 
neighbor,  and  is  made  payable  by  the  divine  order  to  ua.  Strictly 
■peaking,  the  right  is  God's  right,  not  ours,  and  is  ours  only  as  we  are 
its  tmstees,  or  his  ministers ;  yet  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  we  hold  it 
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only  from  God,  and  mean  by  calling  Hours  only  tUat  it  Is  a  real  right, 
and  good  in  our  favor  against  our  neighbor,  it  is  lawful  as  well  as  con- 
▼enient  for  us  to  speak  of  our  rights.  So  of  the  Uiw  of  nature.  We  may 
speak  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  insist  on  it  as  law,  if  we  only  bear  In 
mind  that  it  is  law  not  b}-  simple  force  of  nature,  regarded  as  ruUura 
TuUuraia,  but  by  the  will  of  God,  our  sovereign.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
use  the  term  when  we  wish  to  distinguish  between  nature  and  grace,  or 
between  the  law  by  conformity  to  which  we  fulfil  the  purposes  of  our 
natural  creation  and  the  law  by  which  we  attain  to  the  end  of  our  super- 
natural creation.  With  these  qualifications  and  explanations  well  un- 
derstood, the  terms  can  do  no  harm,  are  convenient,  and  sanctioned  by  a 
usage  upon  which  we  have  as  little  right  as  disposition  to  innovate.  All 
we  insist  on  is,  that  we  shall  always,  when  strictness  of  language  is 
necessary,  assert  all  right  as  belonging  to  God,  and  for  man  only  duties; 
and  in  this,  after  all.  we  doubt  not,  our  highly  esteemed  contemporary 
will  fully  agree  with  us." 

We  should  sappose  that  any  man  of  plain  ooinmon  sense 
and  an  ordinary  command  of  the  English  tongue  who  had 
read  this,  might  have  understood  that  we  defended  the  say< 
ing  that  *'  right  on  human  lips  is  a  vicious  expression,"  only 
in  a  particular,  not  in  a  universal  sense,  and  that  that  par- 
ticular sense  is  the  one  in  which  we  supposed  Donoso  Cort^ 
denied,  and  Za  CivUtd  Cattolica  asserted,  that  man  has 
rights.  It  is  only  for  that  particular  sense  we  are  responsi- 
ble, and  it  is  only  by  proving  that  man  has  rights  in  that 
particular  sense  that  we  are  or  can  be  refuted.  What  is 
that  particular  sense  ? 

The  real  subject  discussed  in  our  article  was  the  origin 
and  ground  of  natural  law,  or  the  law  of  nature,  and  our 
purpose  was  not  the  defence  of  the  sentence  in  the  letter  of 
the  lamented  Donoso  Cortes,  to  which  his  Italian  translator 
took  exceptions,  and  which  occasioned  the  discussion,  but  to 
deny  that  the  natural  law  derives  its  character  as  law,  or  its 
binding  force,  from  nature,  and  to  assert  that  it  derives  that 
character  or  that  force  solely  and  directly  from  the  com- 
mand or  will  of  God,  in  accordance  with  what  we  supposed 
to  be  the  plain  sense  of  the  apostle  in  the  text,  Non  eat 
poiestaa  nisi  a  Deo.  The  question  of  right  came  up  only  in 
the  sense  oijtis,  in  the  sense  in  whicli  right  is  legislative, 
makes  the  law,  and  imposes  and  defines  duty.  The  question 
of  right  we  showed  to  be  a  question  of  law,  because  a  man's 
right  is  law  for  all  but  himself,  and  imposes  and  detines 
their  duty  to  him ;  and  the  question,  therefore,  whether 
man,  strictly  speaking,  has  rights,  is  simply  the  question 
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whether  he  has  in  and  of  himself  true  legislative  power,  and 
oau  make  the  law,  that  is,  impose  and  define  dntie&  But 
this  question  resolves  itself  into  a  more  general  question, 
namely,  whether  nature,  as  second  canse,  Has  in  any  degree 
proper  legislative  anthoritj ;  that  is,  whether  what  wc  call 
th.e  law  01  nature,  derives  its  character  or  binding  force  as 
law  from  nature  as  second  canse.  If  it  does,  then  man  has 
rights,  in  the  true  and  proper  sense  of  the  word,  and  Donoso 
Cort&  is  wrong,  for  then  there  is  no  sense  in  which  it  can 
be  true  to  say,  '^  Hight  on  human  lips  is  a  vicious  expres- 
sion ;''  if  it  does  not,  then  man  has  no  proper  rights,  and 
what  we  called  his  rights  are  grants,  trusts,  or  privileges. 
We  maintained  the  latter,  as  we  had  done  before  the 
Marquis  de  Yaldegamas  had  ever  been  heard  of  in  connec- 
tion with  questions  of  this  sort,  or  the  existence  of  the 
Univera  was  known  to  us.  What  we  maintain  is,  not  that 
man  in  no  sense,  has  rights,  but  tliat  he  has  no  inherent, 
indefeasible,  natural  rights,  deriving  their  character  of 
rights,  that  is,  their  binding  force  as  law,  from  man  him- 
self, because  nature  or  second  causes  have  and  can  have  in 
themselves  no  proper  legislative  authority. 

The  doctrine  which  £(Z  CiviUd  OaUolica  asserted  against 
Donoso  Cortes,  and  which  we  opposed,  was  not,  as  we  un- 
derstood it,  that  God  gives  man  rights  ^ra  naiwram,  9iuim^ 
and  therefore  man  has  rights,  since  whatever  God  gives  him 
is  really  his ;  but  that  he  has,  though  in  subordination  to  Gt)d 
as  supi^me  legislator,  proper  legislative  authority,  or  right 
in  the  sense  that  it  imposes  and  defines  duty,  therefore 
right  in  the  sense  that  it  makes  the  law,  not  indeed  in  a 

t)erfect  sense,  but  in  an  imperfect  or  participated  sense.  In 
ike  manner  as  man  participates  beauty,  greatness,  wisdom, 
power  and  being,  which  are  perfect  only  in  God,  it  con- 
tended that  man  participates  nght^  that  is,  in  his  nature,  and 
therefore  makes  right  a  participated  power,  therefore  man's 
own,  as  his  beauty,  wisdom,  or  being,  and  derived  from  God 
in  no  sense  save  as  God  \s  the  author  of  his  nature,  or  has 
created  him.  But  as  all  right  is  legislative,  this  assumes  for 
man,  if  not  supreme  legislative  power,  at  least  real  legisla- 
tive power  in  subordination  to  the  supreme  legislator.  Man 
owns  iiis  right,  as  the  farmer  in  a  free  state  owns  his  farm, 
subject  merely  to   the   right   of   eminent  domain   in   the 

Jirince,  and   subject  to  the  eminent  right  of  God  he  may 
ound  law  or  be  a  lawgiver.     Tiiis  is  what  we  denied.     We 
denied  that  riglit  in  the  sense  asserted  is  participable.   Right 
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is  le^ielative,  and  makes  the  law.  Bnt  to  make  the  law  is* 
as  all  concede,  the  prerogative  of  sovereignty ;  sovereientv 
rests  on  dominion ;  dominion  rests  on  ownership,  and  all 
ownership  on  creation ;  and  God  is  sole  Creator.  There- 
fore, GoQ  is  sole  legislator.  He  is  not  merely  snpreme 
legislator  with  subordinate  legislators  under  him,  each  a 
proper  legislator  within  a  given  sphere,  but  sole  and  uni- 
versal legislator,  not  in  the  sense  oi  emirumt  legislator  only, 
as  he  is  the  eminent  cause  of  all  that  is  done  by  second 
causes,  but  in  the  sense  of  direct  legislator,  so  that  all  legal- 
ity, all  the  binding  force  of  law,  aU  law  as  law,  emanates 
directly  from  his  will.  Therefore,  strictly  speaking,  only 
Ood  has  rights,  that  is,  in  the  sense  in  which  right  is  legis- 
lative, which,  we  take  it,  is  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of 
right.  The  law  of  nature  is,  we  grant,  true  law,  but  it  de- 
rives  its  character  of  law  directly  from  the  will  of  God,  not 
from  nature  as  second  cause ;  and  what  we  call  our  rights, 
wliether  public  or  private,  are  real  rights,  but  they  derive 
their  character  of  right  from  the  divine  will,  notour  own, 
as  we  before  stated. 

*'  It  must  be  clear  eaough  to  the  reader  that  we  do  not  deny  our  obli* 
gatioo  to  conform  to  the  order  of  nature  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  establish 
that  obligation  by  establishing  the  obligation  to  obey  God.  We  are  no^ 
bound  to  obey  the  order  of  nature  precisely  because  it  is  the  order  of 
nature  ;  we  are  bound  to  obey  it  because  it  is  created  and  established  by 
Qod  our  sovereign,  and  because  he  by  his  law  commands  us  to  obey  it 
The  eternal  law,  as  St  Augustine  says,  commands  the  natural  order  to 
be  preserved,  and  forbids  it  to  be  violated — ordin4mnaiuraiem  »m$&rvafi 
JubenSt  perturbari  vetana.  Whatever  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
this  order  is,  of  course,  authorized,  and  when  we  have  ascertained  tiuU 
this  or  that  is  necessary  to  its  preservation,  we  may  know  without  fur- 
ther inquiry  that  Ood  commands  it.  All  we  contend  for  is  that  the  rea- 
son of  the  obligation  is  not  the  necessity,  but  the  divine  will.  The  prac- 
tical duties  or  offices  of  life,  as  set  forth  in  the  current  teaching  of  the 
schools,  are  all  affirmed,  and  declared  obligatory,  only  they  are  referred 
immediately,  not  mediately,  to  the  law  of  Qod  for  their  obligatory  char- 
acter. Rights  and  duties  remain,  only  they  are  held  to  be  rights  of  God 
and  duties  to  God  ;  and  what  are  called  duties  to  ourselves  and  duties  to 
our  neighbor  remain  real  duties,  only  they  derive  their  character  of 
duties  from  the  command  of  God.  and  are  Blrictly  duties  to  him,  merely 
payable  by  his  order  respectively  to  ourselves  and  to  our  neighbor" — 
Ante,  p.  806. 

The  difference  between  us  and  the  school  so  ably  repre- 
sented by  La  Civiltd  CaWdica,  and  so  feebly  defended  by 
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J.  Y.  n.,  arises  most  likely  from  the  different  manner  in 
which  we  respectively  consider  law.  We  consider  law  only 
in  its  obligatory  character,  and  ask  simply  what  it  is  that 
makes  it  law ;  it  considers  law  rather  m  its  contents,  and 
asks  what  it  is  that  makes  the  law  right  (recta)  or  reason- 
able. In  this  latter  sense  law  has  its  seat  in  the  divine 
reason,  or  wisdom,  and  is  undoubtedly  participable,  and  pos- 
sessed b^  ns  in  an  imperfect  sense,  as  it  asserts ;  bat  in  this 
sense  it  is  not  property  law,  for  law  is  not  acttM  rationiSj 
but  4Mctu8  imperii^ — is  a  command,  and  command  proceeds 
only  from  will.  Law  considered  in  its  obligatory  character, 
in  that  it  commands,  or,  as  we  say,  imposes  and  defines  du- 
ties, has  its  seat,  not  in  reason,  but  will,  which  is  not  par- 
ticipable.  Man  may  conform  to  the  will  of  Ood,  bnt  even 
God  himself  cannot  make  his  will  onr  will  in  a  perfect  or 
in  a  participated  sense.  Bight  as  predicable  of  ihe  will  is 
personal,  and  not  commnnicable.  Assuming  that  the  reason 
of  the  obligation  is  will,  it  is  clear  that  no  will  but  the  will 
of  Ood  can  impose  it.  No  will  bat  the  will  of  God  is  in 
itself  suflScient  to  place  as  or  any  one  under  obligation,  and 
therefore  we  say  very  properly  that  he  only  has  rifffats  in 
the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  word.  His  will  alone  is 
law,  for  we  are  not  permitted  to  go  behind  the  fact  that  it 
is  his  will  to  inquire  whether  it  be  right  or  reasonable ;  and 
this  again  is  proof  that  the  seat  of  law  as  law  is  the  divine 
will,  not  the  divine  reason,  and  therefore,  as  will  is  incom- 
manicable,  that  creatures  can  have  no  power  to  make  the 
law  except  as  his  delegates. 

Having  said  this  much  by  way  of  presenting  the  real 
sabjcct  oi  the  controversy  and  the  true  state  of  the  qaes- 
tion  before  our  readers,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  proofs 
adduced  that  our  doctrine  is  repugnant  to  the  meaning  of 
the  great  doctors  of  the  church,  to  common  sense,  ana  to 
sound  theology : — 

"To  simplify  matters,  the  notion  of  right  In  creatures,  that  ii.  In  man, 
which  we  assert,  is  the  following,  viz.:  That  Ood,  who  Is  the  Lord  and 
Creator  of  ah  men,  and  of  the  universe,  in  whom,  consequently,  all 
rights  originally  are,  to  whom,  in  an  absolute  sense,  all  right  appertains, 
has,  in  his  sovereign  bounty,  by  an  act  which  cannot  fail  of  its  full  effect, 
ervBR  men  rights.  Consequently,  they  really  possess  them,  in  the 
strictest  sense.  Absolute  right,  like  absolute  truth,  beauty.  Justice, 
wisdom,  being,  belongs  only  to  God  ;  but  as  creatures,  that  is  men,  really 
are,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  beiiig,  and  are  (tliat  is,  the  saints)  wise,  true, 
beautiful,  and  just,  in  the  strict  sense,  though  imperfectly ;  so  they  have 
r^htt,  in  the  strict  sense,  and  that  because  God  has  given  them  rights." 
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We  cannot  detect  here  any  remarkable  simpliiication  of 
the  matter.  We  6ay,  "Strictly  speaking,  only  God  has 
rights,  and  man  has  only  duties,  ana  duties  only  to  God.'' 
Our  energetic  opponent  says  men  have  rights  because  God 
has  given  thetn  rights.  Have  we  denied  that  God  gives 
men  rights?  What  is  the  difference  between  saying,  *'^  All 
rights  are  originally  in  God,  to  whom,  in  an  absolute  sense, 
all  right  appertains,"  and  saying,  "  Strictly  speaking,  only 
God  has  rights "  ?  "  In  his  sovereign  bounty  [God]  has 
given  men  rights."  Be  it  so.  Rights  which  God  gives  us 
in  his  bounty  are  not  rights  which  man  participates  by  his 
own  nature,  the  only  rights  we  deny  to  man ;  and  such 
rights  are  not  binding  against  God,  for  they  are  of  bounty, 
not  of  justice ;  therefore,  though  favors,  exceedingly  great 
and  precious  favors,  they  are  not  rights  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  for  they  derive  their  force  of  rights  from  the 
will  of  God  who  gives,  not  from  the  will  of  man  who  re- 
ceives them.  "  They  realh'  possess  them  in  the  strictest 
sense."  As  the  gifts  of  (Sod's  bounty,  or  as  trusts,  con- 
ceded ;  as  the  inherent  and  indefeasible  rights  of  their  nat 
ure,  denied;  for  that  begs  the  question. 

J.  V.  H.  perhaps  is  not  aware  of  the  error  into  which  he 
falls,  when  lie  says,  '*  Creatures,  that  is,  men,  i*eally  are^  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  being."  Being  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  being  is  absohite  being,  and  absolute  being  is  God,  and 
beside  him  there  is  and  can  be  no  absolute  being.  To  say 
that  men  are^  in  the  strictest  sense  of  being,  is  only  saying 
in  other  words  that  they  are  God.  God  alone  is  &ns  aim- 
plioiter,  as  say  the  sclioolmen,  and  creature  is  only  ens 
secundum  quid.  If  we  wish  to  speak  strictly,  we  must  say 
creatures,  tnat  is,  men,  exists  not  that  they  ar«,  unless  we  add 
in  Ood^  for  the  being  of  creatures  is  in  God,  not  in  them- 
selves, since  they  are  only  participated  beings ;  hence  the 
apostle  says.  In  ipso  vivirmiSj  et  move^nuTy  et  sumics, — In 
him  we  live,  and  move,  and  are,  or  have  our  being.  God 
alone  can,  strictly  speaking,  say  with  truth,  I  am,  and  hence 
he  gives  as  his  name  to  Moses,  Ego  sum  qui  sum,  I  am  who 
am.  It  is  no  sin  in  our  New  York  critic  not  to  be  a  meta- 
physician, but  he  should  take  care  to  keep  clear  of  panthe- 
ism himself  before  accusing  his  brother  of  pantheistic  ten* 
dencies. 

"  The  error  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Calvinists,  who  denied  the  re* 
ality  of  human  merit,  and  indeed,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  involves 
it.    The  creature,  they  argued,  cannot  lay  the  Creator  under  an  obliga> 
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tion;  when  man  had  done  all,  he  has  done  simply  his  duty;  therefore  he 
merits  nothing;  which,  in  the  absolute  sense,  is  true;  but  is  false  in  fact, 
because  God  by  his  promise  has  obliged  himself  to  reward  the  Just  man. 
and  so  by  his  sovereign  will  has  made  his  justice  meritorious.  Indeed, 
it  is  demonstrable  that  man  possesses  real,  proper,  strict  rights  in  the 
natural  order  (by  the  gift  of  God),  because  he  possesses  them  in  the 
supernatural  order.  The  human  being  who  dies  in  a  state  of  grace  has 
a  right  to  eternal  life,  by  virtue  of  the  promise  and  covenant  of  God. 
That  they  may  have  a  right  to  the  tree  of  life,  says  the  Scripture.  What  is 
more  common  among  Catholic  theologians  than  to  say  that,  if  man  cor- 
responds to  the  ordinary  graces  of  God,  God  is  bound  to  give  him  the 
necessary  light  to  discern  the  true  church,  tuhauditur,  by  his  divine 
promise,  otherwise  not,  and  how  does  that  differ  from  saying  that  such 
a  man  has  a -ri]^A<  to  that  further  illumination  7  But  if  he  who  corre- 
sponds to  grace  given  has  (by  God*s  promise)  a  right  to  more,  if  he  who 
dies  a  saint  has  a  right  (which  ifs  incontestable)  to  eternal  glory,  if,  con- 
sequently, men  may  have,  if  all  men  may  acquire,  in  the  supernatural 
and  eternal  order,  rights  which  they  may  plead  against  God  himself 
(could  the  essential  justice  extenuate,  or  the  everlasting  veracity  deny 
bis  promise,  or  the  immutable  goodness  repent  of  it),  haw  much  mare 
may  men  have  rights,  by  the  same  bounty,  in  the  things  of  this  life  ?  *' 

Merit  is  gained  in  fulfilling  the  law,  or  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duty,  not  in  the  poeseeaion  of  rights.  If  tiie  merit 
acquired  be  said  to  be  our  right,  our  right  to  the  reward,  it 
is  only  in  a  qualified  sense,  for  J.  V.  H.  himself  concedes 
that,  absolutely  speaking,  "  the  creature  cannot  lay  the  Cre- 
ator under  an  obligation  " ;  that,  ^'  when  man  has  done  all, 
he  has  done  simply  his  duty,  and  therefore  merits  nothing." 
Merit,  then,  is  not  in  the  order  of  justice,  but  in  the  order 
of  grace  or  bounty,  and  man  merits  only  "  because  God  by 
his  promise  has  obliged  himself  to  reward  the  just  man,  and 
so  by  his  sovereign  will  has  made  his  justice  meritorious." 
Then  it  is  his  own  promise,  not  man's  right,  that  binds  God, 
and  t^ierefore  nothing  is  said  to  prove  tliat  man  has  in  his 
own  nature  power  to  impose  any  obligation  on  any  one, 
much  less  on  God,  his  creator,  whose  he  is,  body  and  soul, 
with  all  his  faculties,  and  all  he  can  acquire  by  their  exer- 
cise. ^'  The  human  being  who  dies  in  a  state  of  grace  has 
a  right  to  eternal  life,  by  virtue  of  the  promise  and  cove- 
nant of  God."  No  doubt  of  it,  but  not  therefore  by  virtue 
of  his  own  nature.  The  right  is  not  in  his  nature,  but  in 
the  promise  and  covenant  of  God,  and  it  is  God  that  binds 
himself  so  to  speak,  not  man  who  binds  God.  "What  is 
more  common  among  Catholic  theologians  than  to  say  that, 
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if  man  corresponds  to  the  ordinary  graces  of  God,  God  is 
bonnd  to  give  him  the  necessary  light  to  discern  the  true 
church,  mbamditur^  by  his  divine  promise,  otherwise  not  f " 
We  are  not  accustomed  to  hear  Catfiolic  theologians  say  this, 
and  we  do  not  know  that  the  asseiiiion  is  true ;  but  it  they 
do,  it  amounts  to  nothing,  if  they  add  that  he  is  bound  ^'  by 
his  promise,  otherwise  not " ;  for  then,  again,  it  is  God  who 
binas  himself,  and  not  man's  right  that  binds  God.  ^^  And 
how  does  this  differ  from  saying  that  such  a  man  has  a  W^A^ 
to  that  further  illumination?"  It  differs  precisely  as  a 
promise  of  God  differs  from  a  human  right  Man  lias  no 
natural  right,  that  is,  no  right  in  the  order  of  {nstice  to  any 
grace  at  all,  neither  to  the  first  grace  nor  to  the  augraenta> 
tion  of  ^ace,  for  only  grace  can  merit  grace,  since  gratia 
est  ommno  gratis.    What  J.  Y.  H.  calls  our  rights  are  the 

gracious  promises  of  God,  and  he  is  mistaken  in  supposing 
lat  we  can  plead  them  as  our  rigJUs  against  him.  We  can 
only  plead  them  as  his  promises,  for  it  is  his  own  perfection, 
not  our  right,  that  binds  him  to  keep  his  promise,  and 
should  he,  per  impossibile^  not  keep  his  promise,  he  would 
do  us  no  injustice.  His  promises  to  us  are  gratuities,  made 
for  our  benefit  solely,  not  in  consideration  of  benefits  de- 
rived or  to  be  derived  from  us  by  him,  and  therefore  do  not 
fall  under  the  ordinary  law  of  contracts.  Therefore,  though 
they  may  give  us  a  title  to  eternal  life,  they  do  not  confer 
on  us  a  right  which  binds  God  to  give  it,  so  that  he  could 
not  withhold  it  without  doing  us  wrong.  Our  friend  in  his 
horror  of  Calvinism  must  take  care  not  to  fall  into  Pela- 
gianism,  and  set  up  a  claim  to  heaven  as  his  right,  as  some- 
thing due  him  in  justice. 

living  failed  to  establish  our  strict  and  proper  right  to 
things  of  the  supernatural  order,  the  a  fortiori  oy  which  J. 
y.  H.  concludes  it  to  things  of  this  life,  or  of  the  natural 
order,  falls  of  itself.  Men  have  no  natural  right  to  any 
thing,  for  they  had  and  could  have  no  natural  right  to  be 
created.  God  was  under  no  obligation  to  them  to  create 
them,  and  he  is  under  just  as  little  to  preserve  them  in  ex- 
istence, for  the  act  of  creation  and  preservation  is  one  and 
the  same  act. 

We  argue,  in  our  article  on  Hights  and  DutieSy  that  right 
is  a  power  to  legislate,  that  to  le<rislate  is  the  prerogative  of 
sovereignty,  that  sovereignty  belongs  to  God  alone,  because 
it  rests  on  dominion,  dominion  on  ownership,  ownership  on 
creation,  and  God  alone  can  create ;  thereiore  God  alone, 
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strictly  speaking,  has  right ;  therefore  right,  strictly  speak- 
ing, on  Iminan  lips,  is  a  vicious  expression.  J.  V.  H.  re- 
[)lie9j  "  Mr.  Brownson  might  as  well  argue  that  property  on 
lutnan  lips  is  a  vicious  expression,  because  all  property  rests 
on  ownership,  and  all  ownership  on  creation."  Undoubt- 
edly, and  we  do  so  argue,  and  therefore  deny  to  man 
property  in  the  same  sense  in  wliich  we  deny  to  liim  riglits, 
but  in  no  other.  Is  our  good  friend  shocked  at  this?  Has 
he  yet  to  learn  that  all  property  is  Ood's,  and  that  man  is 
only  his  steward  for  its  management  ?  Has  man  any  thing 
which  God  mav  not  rightfully  take  from  him  whenever  he 
pleases, — ^any  thing  which  man  may  justly  withhold  when 
bod  immediately  or  by  the  voice  of  his  supreme  vicar  de- 
mands it, — any  thing  he  can  hold  up  to  Goa,  and  say.  This 
is  mine,  touch  it  not  without  my  consent  ?  If  God  asks  our 
life  for  his  service,  his  honor,  or  his  glory,  are  we  free  to 
withhold  it  ?  and  in  asking  it  does  he  ask  any  thing  which 
is  not  by  every  title  already  his  to  dispose  of  as  he  pleases  ? 
If  our  life  is  his,  how  much  more  what  we  call  our  goods! 
J.  V.  H.  would  perhaps  not  do  amiss  to  read  St.  Bonaven- 
tura  on  this  subject,  and  the  Homilies  of  St  John  Chrysos- 
tom. 

But  J.  V,  H.  argues  that,  if  we  have  no  proper  right  to 
our  goods,  we  are  not  wronged  when  deprived  of  them 
against  our  will  without  a  just  cause.  Are  not  wronged  as 
God's  stewards,  1/ts  trustees,  or  liis  beneficiaries,  denied ;  are 
not  wronged  in  any  other  sense,  we  sub-distinguish  :  in  the 
sense  of  being  deprived  of  a  natural  rigld^  we  concede  it,  in 
the  sense  of  being  deprived  of  a  good^  we  deny  it.  The 
wrong  as  opposed  to  right  in  the  sense  of  law  is  done  to 
God,  and  to  us  only  as  his  trustees ;  as  opposed  to  good,  is 
done  to  ns,  for  whose  advantage  the  trust  was  created.  He 
who  deprives  us  of  them  does  evil  to  us,  but  does  not  wrong 
ns  in  the  sense  that  wrong  is  the  violation  of  law.  The  evil 
is  a  wrong  in  that  sense,  or  in  an  ethical  sense,  only  because 
it  IS  a  violation  of  the  right  of  God  ;  and  is  therefore  simply 
evil  as  against  us,  and  a  moral  wrong  only  as  against  God. 
So  of  the  maiden  who  is  robbed  by  violence  of  her  honor, 
the  innocent  whose  life  is  taken,  and  all  the  other  instances 
adduced  by  J.  V.  H.  in  his  magnificent  declamation.  The 
evil  is  to  the  sufferer,  the  moral  wrong  is  to  God,  whose 

Sroperty  is  injured,  and  whose  law  is  broKen.     Is  our  friend 
issatisfied  with  this!     Does  wrong  lose  its  horror  because 
it  violates  the  rights  of  God  instead  of  the  rights  of  man  ! 
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Is  an  act  less  wrong  because  it  is  a  wrong  done  to  Ood.  than 
it  would  be  if  a  wrong  done  to  a  creature  ?  And  should  we 
hold  our  own  rights  dearer  than  the  rights  of  God,  or  feel 
more  deeply  outraged  at  a  wrong  to  ourselves,  or  to  our  fel- 
low-men, than  at  a  wrong  done  to  our  Creator,  our  Sovereign, 
our  Eedeemer,  our  Benefactor,  and  our  Fatlier  ?  We  do  not 
think  80. 

"Does  not  every  prince  say,  *I  will  defend  the  rights 
which  Ood  ga/oe  mef^  Is  it  not  the  sentiment  of  free  na- 
tions, '  Our  rights  were  given  us  by  God,  and  we  will  defend 
them  to  the  last  drop  of  our  blood '?  '*  We  should  like  to 
believe  so.     The  universal  sentiment  to  which     J.  T.  Ilap- 

f^eals  against  us,  if  rightly  represented  by  him,  is  in  our 
avor ;  for  mark,  the  prince  does  not  say.  My  rights  are  m/y 
own,  and  I  will  defend  them ;  free  nations  do  not  say.  Our 
rights  are  our  ovm,  and  therefore  we  will  defend  them  to 
the  last  drop  of  our  blood.  Both  refer  the  rights  to  God, 
as  rights  he]d  from  him,  and  it  is  in  his  name,  not  in  their 
own,  that  they  take  their  heroic  resolution  to  defend  them. 
But  surely  our  friend  does  not  mean  here  to  assert  that  those 
rights  which  God  gives  become  the  proper  and  indefeasible 
rights  of  princes  and  nations,  for  that  would  be  to  assert  a 
doctrine  which  every  Catholic  theologian,  of  any  authority, 
denies, — the  doctrine  of  the  inamissibility  of  power,  or  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  as  contended  for  by  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land, and  refuted  by  Bellarmine,  Cardinal  Duperron,  and 
above  all  by  Snarez,  the  great  autliority  on  this  subject.  J. 
V.  H.  is  unfortunate.  In  almost  every  instance  in  which 
he  attempts  to  oppose  our  doctrine,  he  falls  into  the  precise 
error  he  seeks  to  establish  against  us,  and  in  the  one  or  two 
cases  in  which  he  does  not,  he  falls  into  an  error  of  the  op- 
posite description.  Here  he  is  triyng  to  make  us  appear  as 
the  advocate  of  despotism,  and  his  own  doctrine,  if  under- 
stood in  a  sense  opposed  to  ours,  offers  the  firmest  basis  to 
despotism  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The  rights  of 
princes  and  nations,  according  to  us,  are  trusts  from  God, 
and  are  held  and  can  bo  exercised  only  in  his  name  and  by 
his  authority,  under  responsibih'ty  to  him,  according  to  the 
conditions  which  it  lias  pleased  him  to  establish.  Held  as 
trusts,  they  are  forfeited  by  abuse,  and  the  power  is  lost,  and 
may  be  transferred  to  other  hands,  as  the  sovereign  pontiffs 
in  the  deposition  of  secular  princes  have  always  asserted; 
but  if  hola  as  indefeasible  rights,  they  could  not  be  forfeited, 
and  under  no  circumstances  could  resistance  to  tyranny  and 
oppression  be  lawful. 
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^  It  is  the  nnanimons  sense  of  mankind  that  the  validity 
of  rights  springs  from  God,  who  gave  them."  We  are  glad 
to  hcnr  it.  But  then  why  tell  us  that  onr  doctrine  is  op- 
posed to  the  meaning  of  the  great  doctors  of  the  church,  to 
common  sense,  and  to  sonnd  theology  ?  ''  His  perfect  and 
absolute  right  as  the  creator,  lord,  and  sovereign  owner  of 
all  things,  is  the  very  thing  which  imparts  validity  to  his 
grant,  and  'makes  the  right  he  gives  a  real,  strict,  proper 
rights  a  right  which  it  is  in  itself  unjust  to  violate?^  Very 
well  said,  and  it  expresses  our  own  thought  almost  as  wefl 
as  we  ourselves  expressed  it,  except  the  last  clause,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  in  this  connection  we  do  not  understand.  That 
which  gives  validity  to  a  right  is  that  which  gives  it  its 
character  of  right,  and  which  gives  to  tlie  correlative  duty 
its  obligation  or  its  character  of  duty.  So,  just  avoid  the 
confusion  between  riahts  in  the  sense  of  grants  or  privileges, 
and  rights  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  this  will  be 
substantially  our  own  doctrine. 

Here  we  might  close,  but  our  New  York  critic  makes  a 
few  points  more  which  we  suppose  he  will  expect  us  to 
notice ;  and  if  we  should  not,  some  might  be  rash  enough 
to  conclude  that  we  found  them  too  hard  for  us.     He  ex- 

Sresses  surprise  that  we  object  to  La  CiviUd  CaJUoliccHs 
efinition  of  right,  that  it  leaves  out  the  essential  element  of 
right.  It  defines  right  to  be  ^' a  moral  force  which  one  has 
to  subdtie  another  to  his  will,  and  which,  though  it  may  be 
violated  by  material  force,  whether  our  own  or  that  of 
others,  is  always  subsisting,  living,  and  speaking."  We  ob- 
jected to  this,  that  it  does  not  define  this  force  to  be  one  that 
otight,  or  has  the  right,  to  subdue.  J.  Y.  H.  says  that,  in 
being  defined  to  be  a  moral  force  which  survives  though 
violated,  it  is  defined  to  be  ^'a  force  that  ought  to  subduci 
and  has  the  right  to  subdue."  This  is  not  evident  to  us. 
Moral  force  is  contrasted  by  La  CivUtd'wiWx  material  force, 
and  when  so  contrasted  it  does  by  no  means  imply  that  it  is 
a  force  that  aiight,  or  that  has  the  right,  to  subdne.  The 
force  of  reason  is  a  moral  force,  but  not  therefore  does  it 
make  or  impose  the  law.  But  we  founded  our  objection  not 
so  much  on  the  words  of  the  definition  as  on  La  Civiltd^s 
development  of  it ;  for  we  did  not  ask  in  what  sense  or 
senses  it  might  be  taken,  but  in  what  sense  it  really  was 
taken  by  its  anthor.  This  was  in  accordance  with  a  habit 
we  have  of  always  seeking  to  get  at  and  speak  to  the  exact 
sense  of  an  author,  insteaa  of  seeking  what  sense  may  be  ex- 
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tracted  from  his  words.  In  his  own  understanding  of  it,  the* 
author  did  not  include  what  wo  regard  as  the  essential  ele- 
ment of  right,  unless  in  developing  it  he  did  great  injustice 
to  his  thought. 

J.  V.  ii.  pronounces  ns  incredibly  sophistical  in  our 
reasoning  fl*om  this  definition  against  the  existence  of  strict 
human  right.  If  we  allowed  ourselves  to  bandy  epithets 
with  a  writer  wliom  with  all  his  peccadilloes  we  love  and 
honor,  we  should  say  the  incredible  sophistry  is  exhibited 
in  his  effort  to  refute  our  reasoning.  " '  This  force,'  La  Ci- 
viltd  Caitolioa  says,  *  is  based  on  a  practical  trutli.'  *  No/ 
Mr.  Brownson  says,  '  for  if  the  right  were  mine,  it  would 
need  nothing  beyond  my  will  to  establish  it,  but  since  truth 
is  neither  mine  nor  myself,  what  you  call  my  right  is  only 
the  right  of  the  truth  or  of  the  law  to  prevail,  and  there* 
fore  is  not  my  right.'  A  gross  paralogism,  for  so  it  might 
be  shown  that  God  has  no  right,  since  the  moral  force  of 
his  will  to  subdue  ours  is  equally  the  force  of*  truth,  the 
truth  that  he  is  our  creator  and  sovereign,  and  as  such  has 
a  right  to  our  obedience."  Not  unless  3od  can  say  of  that 
trutii,  ^'  It  is  neither  mine  nor  myself ; "  for  if  the  truth  is; 
himself,  or  is  his,  dependent  on  his  will,  the  right  founded 
on  it  must  be  also  his.  The  writer  has  reproduced  our  ob- 
jection only  in  a  mutilated  form,  but  has  failed  to  perceive 
Its  point  even  as  he  has  reproduced  it  The  point  of  the 
objection  is,  not  that  the  right  is  based  on  a  practical  truth, 
but  on  a  practical  truth  independent  of  my  will,  and  which 
is  neither  mine  nor  myself.  My  right,  if  mine,  is  the  right 
of  my  will  to  prevail.  When  you  base  that  right  on  a  truth, 
you  affirm  it  to  be  the  right  of  that  truth.  Then,  if  that 
truth  be  independent  of  my  will,  and  be  neither  mine  nor 
myself,  you  deny  the  right  based  on  it  to  be  my  right.  But 
you  cannot  retort  the  argument,  for  the  truth  on  which  the 
right  of  God  is  founded  is  his  truth,  entirely  dependent  on 
his  will ;  for  he  is  perfectly  free  to  create,  or  not  to  create, 
and  being  his,  whatever  is  founded  on  it  is  also  his.  Even 
the  author  of  Alban^  we  should  suppose,  might  undei'stand 
this,  and  see  that  the  sophistry  was  his,  not  ours. 

Our  New  York  friend,  who  not  obscurely  hints  that  he 
possesses  philosophical  talent  of  the  first  ordc^r, — that  talent 
which  originates, — tells  us  that  right  is  indefinable,  and 
then  proceeds  to  describe  it.  **It  is,"  he  says,  "an  idea 
eternal  as  God,  necessary  as  his  essence  (in  which  he  sub- 
sists), the  mirror  of  his  justice,  the  legislator  of  the  uni- 
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^eree.*'  Ri^ht  then  must  be  God,  for  what  subsists  in  the 
essence  of  God  is  that  essence,  and  the  essence  of  God  is 
God,  and  an  idea  subsisting  in  God,  eternal  and  necessary 
as  his  own  bein^,  is  also  God,  since,  as  St.  Thomas  teaches, 
Idea  in  Deo  nihil  est  aliud^  guam  essentia  Dei.  •  But  all 
the  ideas  with  which  the  traditions  of  moral  science  are 
conversant,  we  were  told  some  time  ago,  are  native  powers 
of  reason,  constitute  reason,  are  reason  as  reason  in  man, 
that  is  to  say,  human  reason.  So  human  reason  is  not  only 
God,  but  more  than  God !  Right,  we  are  told,  is  the 
mirror  of  God's  justice.  A  mirror  is  distinct  from  that 
which  it  reflects,  therefore  justice  is  distinct  from  God  and 
right  I  But  what  is  justice  distinct  from  right  ?  Or  God 
deprived  of  justice?  Right  is  eternal  as  God,  and  neces- 
sary as  his  essence.  Yet  right  is  the  legislator  of  the 
universe.  Therefore  the  legislator  of  the  universe  is  a  nec- 
essary, not  a  free  legislator.  Therefore  no  free  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  no  free  providence,  but  all  are  subjected 
to  stern  and  invincible  necessity  1 

The  writer  of  the  article  we  are  reviewing  is,  he  must 
permit  us  with  all  respect  to  say,  more  practised  in  rhetoric 
than  in  logic,  and  is  more  of  a  poet  than  a  philosopher. 
We  do  not  question  his  talent  oi  the  first  order,  but  he 
must  allow  us  to  l>elieve  that  he  is  not  much  accustomed  to 
the  investigation  of  the  higher  philosophical  questions,  and 
has  not  paid  suflicient  attention  to  them  to  be  able  to  acquit 
himself  creditably  in  their  discussion.  He  does  not  appear 
to  understand  the  importance  to  a  philosopher  of  the  cate- 
gories, and  of  keeping  different  though  kindred  matter^  dis- 
tinct He  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  right  is  used  in 
our  language  in  two  distinct  senses,  and  that  law  itself  may 
be  considered  under  a  twofold  aspect,  either  as  it  is 
right  {recta),  reasonable,  fit,  proper,  or  convenient,  or  as  it 
is  obligatory  (^tw),  as  the  command  or  precept  of  the  sover- 
eign, and  he  treats  the  question  before  us  as  if  these  two 
aspects  or  senses  were  one  and  the  same.  In  his  descrip- 
tion of  right,  where  he  says  it  is  an  idea  eternal  as  God  and 
necessary  as  his  essence,  in  which  it  subsists,  he  uses  the 
word  right  in  the  sense  of  rectitude  (rectum),  and  asserts 
that  it  is  the  eternal  reason  or  wisdom  of  God.  This  is  an 
admissible  sense  of  the  word,  and  in  this  sense  men  partici- 
pate it  as  they  participate  reason,  and  they  would  not  be 
capable  of  receiving  a  moral  law  if  they  did  not.  But 
wnen  he  adds  that  right  is  the  legislator  of  the  universe,  he 
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either  changes  the  sense  of  the  word,  or  else  lie  declares 
reason  to  be  legislative,  and  law  in  its  essential  character  as 
law  an  actus  tnlellectus.  We  know  very  well  that  many 
ethical  writers  represent  reason  as  legislative,  and  regard 
will  as  only  executive ;  but  this  can  be  maintained  onlv 
when  the  law  is  considered  in  relation  to  what  is  command- 
ed, or  the  reason  why  the  sovereign  commands  it,  not  when 
considered  as  to  its  obligation,  or  the  reason  why  it  binds 
the  subject.  Properly  speaking,  reason  is  declarative,  not 
legislativa  It  determines  the  rectitude  of  the  law,  declares 
it  to  be  obligatory,  but  does  not  itself  render  it  obligatory. 
The  law  as  founded  in  reason  alone  is  a  simple  rule  or 
measure  of  right  and  wrong,  declaring  what  is  right  {reo- 
tum\  proper,  decent,  and  what  is  not,  but  not  binding  the 
will  to  do  the  one,  or  not  to  do  the  other.  In  other  words, 
a  law  of  reason,  <ictu8  rcUioniSy  is  law  for  the  understandings 
but  not  law  for  the  will ;  reasonable^  but  not  obligatory.  It 
teaches,  but  does  not  command.  Hence,  when  we  ask  why 
we  are  bound  to  obey  it,  we  are  usually  answered,  it  is 
reasonable  that  we  should,  it  is  conformable  to  nature  to  do 
so,  it  is  useful,  it  is  for  our  happiness,  and  we  shall  be  mis- 
erable if  we  do  not.  All  very  true,  but  nothing  binding 
the  will,  or  asserting  the  reason  of  obedience. 

If,  to  get  law  in  an  obligatory  sense  in  which  it  is  law  for 
the  will,  we  go  further,  and  assert  reason  not  merely  aa 
declarative,  but  as  strictly  legislative,  we  then  lose  all  free 
legislation,  for  reason  is  necessary,  not  free.  By  placing  the 
obligation  as  well  as  the  rectitude  of  the  law  in  reason,  we 
place  it  in  the  eternal  and  necessary  essence  of  God,  and  then 
uod  is  no  longer  a  free  legislator,  for  in  his  essence  he  is 
necessary  l)eing.  The  law,  then,  is  of  necessity,  and  Ood 
has  no  freedom  in  governing  the  world.  Then  there  is  no 
free  providence,  and  God  can  intervene  in  human  affairs 
only  m  accordance  with  stern,  inflexible,  and  necessary  laws, 
which  he  can  no  more  change  or  modify,  than  he  can  his 
own  eternal,  necessary,  and  immutable  essence.  Then  no 
miracles  are  possible,  no  order  of  grace  conceivable,  no 
supernatural  revelation  can  be  made,  no  prayers  can  be  an- 
swered, and  Christianity  is  inadmissible,  save  as  a  mythical, 
poetical,  or  symbolic  representation,  for  the  vulgar,  of  the 
universal,  necessary,  and  unchangeable  laws  which  bind  alike 
God,  man,  and  nature  in  the  all-encircling  chain  of  an  invin- 
cible and  inexorable  destiny.  Stud}'  the  Hegelian  phi- 
losophy  In  Germany,  or  the  eclectic  philosophy  in  France, 
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represented  by  the  brilliant  Cousin,  and  the  logical  bat 
despairing  Jouffroy,  and  yon  may  see  where  the  doctrine 
that  law  is  to  be  referred  for  its  obligatory  character  to 
reason,  inevitably  leads.  It  makes  God  universal  fate,  and 
renders  all  freedom,  save  freedom  a  co(t€ti(me^  impossible. 
Those  who  have  not,  like  ourselves,  pushed  modern  heresy, 
in  their  own  eager  pursuit  of  truth,  to  its  last  consequences, 
may  not  feel  as  we  do  the  danger  of  that  doctrine,  and  the 
importance  of  refuting  it  in  its  principle.  The  age  with  its 
clamorous  tongues  demands  liberty,  and  gets — slavery.  We, 
too,  demand  liberty,  the  liberty  of  God.  We  are  deafened 
and  wearied  half  to  death  with  the  ceaseless  babble  about 
the  rights  of  man,  and  we  seek  relief  in  a  piercing  cry  for 
the  rights  of  God.  We  had  wandered  in  darkness,  stumbling 
from  error  to  error,  with  downcast  look  and  saddened  heart, 
craving  freedom  and  finding  only  bondage,  till  one  day 
broke  in  upon  us  a  solitary  ray,*^  the  first  that  had  ever 

Eenetrated  our  darkened  understanding,  and  our  heart 
ounded  with  joy  to  behold  that  Gtxi  is  free.  Then  began 
the  revolution  in  our  whole  order  of  thought ;  then  rolled 
back  the  clouds  that  had  gathered  over  us ;  then  fell  the 
chains  that  had  bound  us,  and  entered  into  our  very  soul ; 
and  we  found  ourselves  at  once  rejoicing  in  the  glorious  free- 
dom and  light  of  the  church  of  God.  Tlie  revelation  to  us  of 
the  liberty  of  God  wrought  the  change ;  it  was  the  first  step 
in  the  process  of  our  conversion  to  Catholicity,  and  hence  we 
feel  most  deeply  the  importance  of  asserting  it.  Its  denied 
is  at  the  bottom  of  all  modern  heresy.  But  the  liberty  of 
Gk>d,  the  foundation  and  support  of  all  real  liberty,  can  be 
asserted  only  by  referring  law,  in  that  it  is  obligatory,  to 
the  will  of  God,  and  regarding  it  not  as  his  eternal  essence, 
but  as  his  creature,  and  therefore  whatever  he  chooses  to 
make  it.  There  is  no  freedom  where  there  is  no  free  legis- 
lator, and  man  has  no  freedom,  save  in  being  freed  from  ail 
created  wills,  and  in  being  subjected  to  tne  will  of  God 
alone,  who  is  free  to  impose  on  him  whatever  law  he  in  his 
infinite  wisdom  and  unbounded  goodness  judges  best.  Then 
we  are  not  chained  to  the  car  of  a  stem  and  inexorable 
necessity,  but  are  subjected  to  a  free  and  living  and  loving 
sovereign,  to  whom  our  hearts  may  expand  with  true  loyalty, 
to  whom  we   can  prefer  our  petitions  and   address  our 

Srayers,  and  who  is  free  to  hear  and  answer  us,  who  is 
exible  to  our  wants,  who  can  condescend  to  our  weak- 
nesses, bear  our  infirmities,  console  us  in  our  afflictions,  and 
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rejoice  with  us  in  our  joy.  Give  us  this  Sovereign,  revealed 
to  lis  by  our  holy  religion, — this  sovereign  legislator  who  has 
free  will,  who  is  above  all  law,  and  whose  laws  are  flexible 
to  all  his  gracious  designs,  to  all  the  dictates  of  his  loving 
kindness,  and  we  can  feel  that  we  are  free  in  the  infinite 
freedom  of  God. 

We  may  be  mistaken,  but  we  think  that  all  modem  heresy, 
b^inning  with  the  Protestant  principle  of  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  wliich  supposes  the  law  is  not  obligatory 
on  account  of  the  will  that  commands,  but  on  account  of 
what  it  commands,  down  to  the  assertion  of  tlie  absolute  in- 
dependence of  man  and  denial  of  the  authority  of  God  by 
Proudhon,  finds  its  basis  in  the  doctrine  that  law  derives  ita 
essential  character  as  law  from  reason,  and  that  right  in  the 
sense  of  jtis  is  participable.  Hence  ^e  must  believe  that, 
to  meet  and  refute  that  heresy  iii  its  principle,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  a  distinction  which  we  find  in  St.  Augustine, 
but  which  we  do  not  always  find  expressed  in  the  medieval 
doctors,  and  which  is  seldom  noticed  in  the  little  men  of 
our  times,  between  law  regarded  as  to  its  contents,  or  as  to 
the  reason  why  God  wills  it,  and  law  regarded  as  obligatory, 
or  as  that  which  binds  the  subject.  In  the  former  sense,  it 
is  acttis  rcUionis,  and  has  its  seat,  its  origin  and  ground,  in 
the  eternal  reason  of  God ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  actiis  voluntatis^ 
and  has  its  origin  and  ground  in  the  .free  will  of  God,  as  has 
the  creative  act  itself.  It  is  only  by  means  of  placing  ob- 
ligation solely  in  the  fact  that  God  wills  it,  that  we  know 
how  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  peculiar  errcirs  of  our 
times.  In  this  we  do  not  regard  ourselves  as  innovating,  or 
as  departing  from  the  truth  as  taught  by  the  medieval  doc- 
tors, but  simply  as  applying  that  truth  under  the  special 
form  requirea  to  meet  the  errors  of  our  times,  as  they  ap- 
plied it  under  the  special  forms  required  to  meet  the  errors 
of  their  times. 

But  to  return  to  our  New  York  friend.  He  contends  that 
we  must  have  rights  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  because  we  have  the  notion  of  rignt.  This  notion 
must  be  derived  either  from  rights  which  we  possess  as 
our  own,  or  from  error.  The  latter  caimot  be  said.  There- 
fore we  must  say  the  former.  Therefore  we  have  rights. 
This  argument,  he  says,  must  be  conclusive  with  us,  for  we 
are  an  ontologist,  and  contend  that  an  idea  must  exist  out- 
side the  mind  before  it  can  exist  in  it.  How  an  argument 
which  is  based  on  pnre  pRvchologistn  must  be  conclusive 
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with  as  because  we  are  an  ontolo^ist,  is  not  very  clear  to  ns. 
Tlie  notion  of  right  cannot  be  obtained  from  an  error,  we 
concede,  and  that  it  can  be  obtained  only  from  the  intnition 
of  real  riglit,  we  also  concede ;  but  how  it  follows  from  this 
that  we  have  rights  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  we  cannot  understand.  J.  V.  H.  says,  indeed,  that 
"  all  our  ideas  of  spiritual  and  heavenly  things  are  first  taken 
from  their  earthly  patterns;"  but  this  is  not  ontology,  nor 
do  we  admit  it  to  be  true.  The  reverse  is  what  we  hold. 
"See,"  said  the  Lord  to  Moses,  "that  you  make  all  thin^ 
according  to  the  pattern  shown  you  in  the  mount"  We 
did  not  before  know  that  the  spiritual  and  heavenly  things 
were  patterned  after  the  earthly ;  we  thought  the  earthly 
was  patterned  after  the  spiritual  and  heavenly,  and  that  the 
idea  exemplaris  was  in  God,  in  the  divine  mind,  not  in  the 
creature.  Certainly  we  have  read  something  like  this 
among  the  gentiles  in  Plato,  and  among  Christians  in  St 
Augustine  and  St  Thomas.  It  is  psychologism,  not  ontology, 
that  teaches  that  the  order  of  science  is  the  reverse  of  tlie 
order  of  reality.  We  suppose  that,  as  right  is  a  reality,  it 
may  be  known  to  us  in  the  same  way  that  other  realities, 
without  being  our  property,  are  known  to  us. 

J.  Y.  H.  argues  that  there  must  be  human  rights  in  the 
sense  we  deny,  because  God  is  the  true  Nemesis,  and 
avenger  of  the  wronged.  But  has  he  forgotten  that  the 
Lord  says,  "  Revenge  is  mine,  and  I  will  repay ! "  But  how 
ean  this  be  true,  if  the  rights  to  be  avenged  are  not  hisf 
He  forbids  us  to  revenge  ourselves,  because  revenge  belongs 
to  him,  and  not  to  us,  and  therefore  we  shoula  conclude 
that  the  rights  violated  and  to  be  avenged  were  his,  and  not 
ours,  for  if  they  were  ours  we  should  have  the  right  to 
avenge  them.  iBut  we  have  rights  in  the  sense  of  trusts, 
created  for  our  benefit,  and  we  can  conceive  that  God  might 
with  propriety  be  said  in  avenging  their  violation  to  avenge 
us,  for  he  does  avenge,  in  avenging  the  violation  of  his  own 
rights,  the  benefit  of  which  he  has  granted  to  us,  both  us 
and  himself. 

But  the  argument  that  is  utterly  to  confound  us  our 
Catholic  objector  has  reserved  to  the  last  to  cap  the  climax. 
"  If,  finally,  '  right  on  human  lips  be  a  vicious  expression,' 
then  what  bec(>mes  of  the  rights  of  the  apostolic  see  of 
which  the  popes  in  their  briefs  and  allocutions  constantly 

S^eakf      What  are  the  'Catholic  rights'   of  which   Mr. 
rownson  speaks  at  the  close  of  this  very  article  2   If  ^  right 
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on  human  lips  is  a  vicious  expression,'  let  Oatholics  learn 
henceforth  not  to  speak  of  their  riglits,  but  only  of  their 
'  duties,'  and  the  sovereign  pontiffs  cease  to  protest  that  the 
*  rights '  of  their  glorious  throne  are  violated."  This  is  a 
grave  objection,  and  we  can  only  say  in  our  defence,  that  we 
wrote  as  a  Catholic,  and  very  innocently  took  for  granted 
that  Catholic  rights  and  the  riglits  of  tlie  apostolic  see  are, 
in  the  minds  of  Catholics,  divine,  not  human  rights,  the 
rights  of  God,  and  not  the  rights  of  man.  The  sovereign 
pontiff,  we  have  been  taught,  iiolds,  exercises,  defends,  the 
rights  of  the  apostolic  see  as  the  successor  of  Peter  and  the 
vicar  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  not  in  his  own  name,  ad  his 
own  inherent  and  indefeasible  personal  rights.  Catholic 
rights  are  the  rights  of  the  church,  and  the  rights  of  the 
church  are  the  rights  of  her  celestial  Spouse.  At  least  so 
Catholics  believe.  Is  not  J.  Y.  H.  a  Catholic  t  If  he  is* 
will  he  tell  us  by  what  right  he  assumes  that  the  rights  of 
the  church  are  human  rights!  It  strikes  us  that  he  has 
something  here  to  settle  with  his  confessor,  and  to  explain 
to  his  Catholic  brethren.  He  must  have  forgotten  himself, 
for  we  cannot  suppose  him  to  be  ignorant  that  a  Catholic  is 
not  at  liberty  to  follow  Ranke  and  Macaulay,  and  call  the 
church  commissioned  by  Almighty  Ood  to  teach  and  gov- 
ern, in  his  name,  and  by  his  authority,  all  men  and  nations 
in  all  things  pertaining  to  salvation,  a  human  institution,  to 
speak  of  her  rights  as  human  rights,  and  conclude  that  man 
has  proper  rights  of  his  own,  from  the  fact  that  she  as  Ood's 
church  has  rights.  Her  riglits  are  Ood's  rights,  and  unless 
the  question  between  us  and  the  OvoiUd  Cattolioa  be  de- 
cided against  us,  no  doubt  can  be  thrown  on  them.  J.  Y. 
H.,  by  resorting  to  this  last  argument  has  damaged  his  own 
reasoning  more,  perhaps,  than  we  have  damagea  it,  because 
by  it  he  plainly  sliow^s  that  he  has  either  been  blinded  by 
passion,  or  has  never  begun  to  understand  the  subject  on 
which  ho  affects  to  speak  as  a  master. 

But  we  have  said  enough,  and  more  perhaps  than  was 
necessary.  However,  we  are  not  sorry  that  J.  Y.  H.'s  irri- 
tation has  given  us  an  opportunity  to  bring  this  great  ques- 
tion of  Rights  and  Duties  befoi*e  our  readers  again,  for  in 
our  judgment  it  is  the  most  important  question  of  our  times. 
We  are  not  precisely  ignorant  of  what  may  bo  adduced 
against  us ;  we  have  seen  in  the  Ami  de  la  Religion  a  most 
frightful  list  of  authorities,  embracing  well  nigh  a  catena  of 
all  the  fathers  and  doctors  of  the  church,  in  favor  of  the 
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expression  that  man  has  rights,  but  we  have  not  seen  one,  in 
that  list  or  elsewliere,  that  asserts  them  clearly  and  nne- 

anivocally  in  the  sense  in  which  we  deny  tliera.  Kone  of 
iem  seem  to  have  taken  up  the  question  in  the  precise 
form  that  we  have,  and  though  St.  Thomas  would  seem  to 
be  against  ns,  inasmuch  as  he  formally  teaches  tliat  law  is 
actus  intellect-US^  it  is  clear  to  ns  that  he  proves  it  to  be  so 
only  in  the  sense  in  which  we  concede  that  it  is,  and  we 
can  find  authority  enough  in  his  writings  to  prove  that  it  is 
also  actus  voluntatis.  Suarez,  whom  since  writing  thus  far 
we  have  consulted  for  the  first  time  on  this  point,  in  his 
De  ZegibuSy  the  standard  authority  on  this  subject,  appears 
to  adopt  and  defend  our  view,  that  law  in  that  it  is  obliga- 
tory is  actus  voluntatis.  He  gives  three  opinions,  and  cer- 
tainly inclines  to  the  third,  which  reconciles  the  other  two, 
and  this  third  opinion  is  the  one  we  have  defended.  If  we 
consider  law  as  to  its  contents,  or  in  answer  to  the  question 
why  the  sovereign  chooses  to  enact  it,  it  is  no  doubt  actt^ 
inieUectuSy  but  m  that  sense  it  is  only  improperly  called 
law;  if  we  consider  it  as  obliging,  or  in  answer  to  the 
question,  whv  does  it  bind  the  subject  to  obedience,  there 
is  just  as  little  doubt  that  it  is  actus  voluntatis^  for  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  bhid  till  the  sovereign  has  willed  it.  If  it 
did,  it  would  be  eternally  law,  and  no  sovereign  will  would 
be  requisite  to  constitute  it  law.  Its  obligation  would  be  in 
what  It  commands,  not  in  him  who  commands,  which  no 
Catholic  theologian,  and  none  but  an  infidel  or  a  liberal 
Christian  can  adim't.  The  reason  which  induced  some  to 
hesitate  about  placing  law  in  will,  that  is,  to  escape  the  doc- 
trine, that  whatever  the  prince  or  human  sovereign  wills  is 
law,  is  obviated  by  our  doctrine  that  the  right  to  make  the 
law  is  in  God  alone,  and  in  human  governments  only  by 
delegation  or  as  a  trust  from  him,  and  the  force  of  the  law 
as  law  is  directly  from  him,  and  human  governments  act 
only  in  his  name,  and  bind  their  subjects  only  in  so  far  as 
they  have  his  authority.  And  as  they  never  have  his 
authority  for  any  unjust  acts,  such  acts  are  null  and  vqid 
from  the  beginning,  and  when  they  persist  in  them  they 
abuse  their  trusts  and  forfeit  their  powers.  A&  we  ascribe 
the  law-making  power  solely  to  God,  and  allow  it  to  others 
only  as  his  delegates,  tied  up  by  the  conditions  he  annexes, 
there  is  no  danger  in  saying  that  the  binding  force  of  the 
law  is  derived  solely  from  the  will  of  the  sovereign. 
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Mb.  Ward  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  distingnished 
of  the  converts  to  tho  church  from  the  now  ahnost  forgot- 
ten Oxford  movement,  and  we  agree  with  our  able  and 
learned  contemporary,  The  DMin  Review,  that  "  no  work 
since  the  appearance  of  tlie  Tracts  for  tiie  Tim^  has  issued 
from  the  English  press  that  can  eqnally  claim  the  attention 
of  Catholics  witn  his  treatise  on  Nature  and  Oraoe^  the 
first  Volume  of  which,  embracing  an  elaborate  preface  and  a 
philosophical  introdnction,  is  now  published  and  before  us. 

The  treatise,  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  is  composed  of  a 
part  of  the  course  of  lectures  on  dogmatic  theologv  given 
by  the  author  in  St.  Edmund^s  Seminary,  and  '^includes  all 
tnose  revealed  truths  which  relate  to  each  man's  moral  and 
spiritual  condition  ;  all  those  which  concern  his  individual 
relations  with  God,  his  true  end,  whether  tending  toward 
that  end,  or  unhappily  moving  in  an  opposite  direction." 
It  is  divided  into  five  books,  of  unequal  length  :  1.  Phil- 
osophical Introduction  ;  2.  Theological  Prolegomena ;  8. 
On  Man^s  Moral  Action  ;  4.  On  jDivine  Grace ;  5.  On 
God's  Providence  and  Predestination.  Ilfs  work,  the  au- 
thor tells  us,  corresponds,  in  the  main,  to  the  Para  Seounda 
of  St.  Thomas,  borrowing,  however,  from  the  Pare  Prvma^ 
the  topics  of  Providence  and  Predestinationj  and  from  the 
Para  Tertia^  that  of  Attrition  in  relation  to  the  justificar 
tion  of  adults  in  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  penance. 

If  we  understand  the  learned  and  philosophical  author, 
he  embraces,  under  the  head  of  nature  and  grace,  all  that 
part  of  theology,  natural  and  revealed,  which  relates  to  the 
second  cycle,  or  return  of  existences  or  creatures  to  God  as 
their  last  end, — that  is,  all  that  part  of  theology  which  re- 
lates to  God  as  the  final  cause,  in  distinction  from  that 
which  relates  to  God  in  himself,  and  ajs  first  cause.  He  con- 
tends that  this,  according  to  St.  Thomas,  the  second  part  of 
theology,  may  be  treated  by  itself,  independently  of  the 
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first  part,  or  that  which  treats  of  the  existence,  nature,  and 
attributes  of  God,  of  the  unity  and  the  trinity  of  God,  and 
of  God  as  creator,  or  first  cause.  He  says  St.  Thomas,  in 
the  paTB  sectmda  of  his  Summa  Theologica^  takes  a  fresh 
start,  and  might  as  well  have  treated  it  in  the  first,  as  in 
the  second  place.  ^'Itis  impossible  to  understand  the  de 
Dm  Triiw  till  we  have  studied  the  de  Deo  Una  /  and  it  is 
impossible  to  imderstand  de  Gratia^  till  we  have  studied  de 
Actibtis  Humania,  But  that  portion  of  science  on  the  one 
hand  which  contains  the  de  Deo  Uno  et  Trino^  and  that 
portion,  on  the  other  hand,  which  contains  the  de  ActibtAa 
Hwnanis  and  the  de  Oratia — these  are  mutually  indepen- 
dent ;  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  which  is  studied  before 
the  other.  .  .  .  Upon  these  two  independent  portions 
is  founded  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  and  all  which 
follows."  But  how  can  we  scientifically  treat  de  Actibus 
Humania  independently  of  the  de  Deo  Ureatore  f  of  man's 
end  before  we  nave  treated  of  his  origin  t  or  of  de  Gratia 
before  de  Incarnations^  the  origin  and  end  of  the  '^  new 
creation,"  or  life  of  grace  ? 

Theology,  in  its  broadest  sense,  embraces  both  natural 
theology,  or  metaphysics,  and  supernatural  theology,  that  is, 
all  the  truths  we  Know  by  the  natural  light  of  reason,  and 
all  that  we  know  by  divine  revelation,  or  the  supernatural 
light  of  faith.  There  is  always,  then,  to  be  earned  alon^, 
the  double  order,  and  the  theologian  has  to  treat  the  origin 
and  end  of  man  in  the  i^atural  order,  and  his  origin  and 
end  in  the  supernatural  order,  which,  as  to  the  end,  in  some 
sort  assumes  the  natural.  The  origin  and  end  of  the  nat- 
ural order  depend  on  God  as  creator ;  of  the  supernatural, 
which  presupposes  the  natural,  on  God  incarnate.  We 
should  say,  then,  that  the  order  of  science,  as  of  being,  re- 
quires that  de  Deo  Oreatore  should,  as  in  St.  Thomas, 
precede  de  Actibus  HumaniSj  and  de  Incamatione^  de 
Gratia.  It  is  true  St.  Thomas  places  de  Gratia  before  de 
Inoamatianey  and  ds  Incamatione  only  before  de  Sclera- 
mentisj  as  if  the  Incarnation  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  effect 
of  the  Gratia  Dei,  and  the  source,  or  cause,  only  of  sacra- 
mental grace.  There  may  be  a  question  whether  in  this  he 
follows  the  true'  scientific  order  or  not,  because  there  is 
amonff  theologians  a  question  whether,  if  man  had .  not 
sinned,  the  second  person  of  the  ever-adorable  Trinity 
would,  or  would  not  have  become  incarnate.  Grace  cer- 
tainly pertains  in  the  supernatural  order  to  the  first  cause. 
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the  first  cycle  or  procession  of  the  supernatural  life  from 
God,  and  if  we  hold  with  St.  Thomas  that  if  man  had  not 
sinned,  the  Word  would  not  have  assumed  flesh,  we  must 
regard  the  Incarnation  as  the  effect  of  the  ^ce  of  God^ 
and  then  treat  it  after  treating  grace ;  but  if  we  regard, 
with  the  general  current  of  modern  theology,  the  Incarnar 
tion  not  as  merely  reparatory  of  the  damage  done  by  sin, 
and  taking  sin  as  the  occasion  of  elevating  man  to  a  higher 
and  nobler  destiny  than  he  would  have  attained  to  had  he 
not  sinned,  but  as  primarily  intended  to  ennoble  man,  and 
to  elevate  him,  as  liis  final  beatitude,  to  union  by  nature 
with  his  Creator,  and,  therefore,  the  Word  would  have  been 
incarnated  even  if  man  had  not  sinned,  we  should,  it  seems 
to  us,  place  de  Inoamatione  before  de  Oratia^  immediately 
after  ae  Deo  Creatore^  as  we  find  it  placed  by  Father  Pep- 
rone  in  his  Prcdectionea  Theologicm.  We  incline  to  the  lat- 
ter view,  and,  therefore,  we  should  maintain  that  no  treatise 
on  nature  and  grace  can  he  scientifically  constructed  inde- 
pendently of  de  Deo^  de  Deo  Creatore^  and  de  Incarnations^ 
for  we  cannot  understand  how  the  final  cause  can  be  treated 
independently  of  the  first  cause,  or  the  return  of  existences 
to  God  as  their  last  end  independently  of  their  procession 
by  way  of  creation'  from  him  as  their  first  beginning. 

But,  however  it  may  be  with  regard  to  the  Incarnation, 
we  are  certain  that  there  can  be  no  scientific  treatment  of 
moral  theology,  or  the  speculative  part  of  ethics,  natural  or 
supernatural,  that  excludes  all  consideration  of  God  as  first 
cause ;  and  nearly  all  the  criticisms  we  shall  have  to  make 
on  the  author*s  theory  of  morals,  as  set  forth  in  the  volume 
already  published,  grow  out  of  his  attempt  to  find  a  solid 
basis  of  morals  without  taking  into  the  account  th'e  creative 
act  of  God,  or  considering  in  its  proper  place  and  bearing 
man's  relation  to  God  as  his  first,  as  well  as  his  final  cause. 
But  more  of  this  hereafter. 

The  volume  before  us  is  introductory  to  the  volumes  that 
are  to  follow,  but  it  is  complete  in  itself,  and  contains  a  very 
full  treatise  on  moral  philosophy  as  distinguished  from  prac- 
tical ethics.  It  is  purely  philosophical,  that  is,  wholly  within 
the  province  of  natural  reason,  and  treats  of  an  important 
branch  of  natuml  theology.  The  matter  treated  is  arranged 
in  four  chapters :  1.  On  the  Principles  of  Morality ;  2.  On 
Ethical  Psychology;  8.  On  Self  Charity;  4.  On  various 
Kinds  of  Certainty  and  Impossibility.  Our  remarks  in  the 
present  article  will  be  conhned,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
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first  chapter — On  ike  Principle  of  Morality.  This  chap- 
ter is  subdivided  into  seven  sections :  1.  On  Intuitions  and 
on  the  Principle  of  Certitude ;  3.  On  the  Essential  Char- 
acteristics of  Moral  Truth ;  3.  On  the  Belation  between 
God  and  Moral  Truth ;  4.  Catholic  Authority  on  Indepen- 
dent Morality — (placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume ;  5.  On  the 
Idea  of  Moral  Worthiness ;  6.  On  the  Extent  of  the  Nat- 
ural Rule ;  7.  On  God's  Power  of  Interference  with  the 
Natural  Hula  We  shall  have,  at  present,  little  to  say,  ex- 
cept on  the  first  three  sections  of  the  first  chapter,  which 
contain  the  fundamental  principles  of  tlie  whole  introduc- 
tion. The  author,  we  hardly  need  remark,  is  a  psychologist, 
and,  though  prof essinsr  to  recognize  objective  truth,  discusses 
all  questions  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  subject,  or  his 
own  ego.  He  begins  b^  distinguishing  between  judgments 
of  consciousness  and  judgements  of  intuitions.  I  judge 
that  I  am  this  moment  suffering  the  sensation  of  cold,  hun- 
ger, or  thirst ;  this  is  a  judgment  of  consciousness.  I  re- 
member that  some  time  ago  I  suffered  that  sensation :  this 
is  a  judgment  of  intuition,  or  intuitive  judgment  Judg- 
ments of  consciousness  are  simply  the  interior  recognition 
of  our  own  present  mental  state ;  intuitive  judgments  are 
the  direct  and  immediate  perception  or  apprehension  of 
objective  truth  or  reality,  that  is,  something  exterior  to  and 
independent  of  the  percipient  or  intuitive  subject.  Intui- 
tion, then,  in  the  author' s  sense,  is  the  perception  of  the 
Scottish  school,  and  the  judgment  a  posteriori  of  the 
Kantian.  It  is  the  simple,  direct,  immediate  apprehension 
of  the  object  by  the  subject,  and  is  presented  as  a  purely 
subjective  or  psychological  act 

It  would  seem,  from  this  stat<ement,  that  the  author  holds 
the  judgments  of  memory  to  be  judgments  of  intuition. 
There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  valid  distinction  between  being 
conscious  and  remembering ;  between  suffering  the  tooth- 
ache as  a  present  fact,  and  remembering  it  as  a  past  fact ; 
but  is  this  memory  of  the  fact  properly  an  intuition  ?  Is  it, 
when  not  remembered,  an  objective  fact,  a  fact  exterior  to 
one's  self?  We  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  unravel  the 
mystery  of  memory,  but  we  are  disposed  to  maintain  that  a 
jadgment  is  always  a  judgment  of  consciousness,  though 
not  always  a  present  sensation  ;  for  judgment  is  always  an 
intellectual  act.  The  fact  remembered,  thougii  past  in  rela- 
tion to  the  senses,  or  even  to  reflex  consciousness,  has  always 
remained  present  to  the  soul  in  what  is  called  direct  con- 
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BciouBness, — present  by  virtue  of  the  presence  and  Kght  of 
being,  in  which  the  soul  lives,  mo ves,  and  has  its  oeing. 
We  do  not  like  to  saj  intuition  of  memory ;  we  prefer  to 
say  perception  of  memory.  But  this  is  a  small  matter.  A 
graver  matter  is,  tiiat  after  having  defined  judgments  of 
intuition  to  be  the  direct  and  immediate  perception  of  ob- 
jective reality,  or  judgment  that  the  object  really  exists,  the 
author  provokingly  tells  us,  that  of  intuitive  judgments 
some  are  true,  and  some  are  false — ^that  is,  in  intuition  we 
sometimes  inti^  something — to  use  his  term — ^and  some- 
times nothing. 

'^  Such,  then,'*  he  says,  '^ai*e  intuitive  judgments  in  the 
sense  we  shall  consistently  assign  to  that  word.  They  are 
judgments,  which  I  do  not  hold  as  being  inferred  in  anjr 
way  from  other  judgments,  but  as  immediately  evident. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  totally  distinct  from  judg- 
ments of  consciousness ;  or,  in  otiier  words,  from  the  vari- 
ous reflections  made  by  the  mind  upon  its  actually  present 
experience.  Many  of  tkejudgmsnta  we  ihtu  form  are 
true;  many  are  jai^eP  if  this  be  so,  how  distingatsb 
which  is  true,  which  is  false?  A^-A.  Intuition  equals  in« 
tuition,  and  what  have  we  or  can  we  have  more  certain  than 
intuition  with  whicli  to  verify  intuition}  If  he  concedes 
it  possible  that  intuition  in  any  case  may  be  false,  he  yields 
the  whole  question  between  him  and  the  sceptic  He 
quotes  the  tests  proposed  by  Father  Buffier ;  but  tiiese  tests 
he  concedes  are  not  wholly  satisfactory,  and  indeed  no  tests 
can  be;  for  no  test,  either  in  its  origin  or  in  its  application, 
can  be  more  certain  or  evident  than  intuition.  He  himself, 
whether  consciously  or  not,  seeks  the  test  in  the  eenevs 
eommnni^^  or  conseneiu  hominum  /  but  is  it  more  certain 
to  me  that  this  or  that  is  supported  by  the  seneue  oommunie 
or  the  conjtensus  hominum  tuan  is  tlio  intuitive  judgment 
itself!  He  claims  to  refute  the  sceptic  by  virtue  of  the 
principle  that  it  is  possible  for  an  intuitive  judgment  to 
csirry  with  it  its  own  evidence  of  truth ;  but  if  there  can  be 
false  intuitions, — that  is,  intuitions  in  which  nothing  is 
intued  or  apprehended, — he  must  concede  that  intuition 
alone  does  not,  as  the  sceptic  alleges,  carry  with  it  its  own 
evidence. 

The  author  seems  to  us  to  have  in  the  outset  made  a  fatal 
concession  to  the  sceptic,  and  so  far  from  refuting  the  scep- 
tic, as  he  honestly  believes,  he  has  rendered  him  on  his 
ground  invulnerable.     He  has  done  this  by  distinguishing 
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between  the  intuition  and  itB  evidence,  and  conceding  the 
evidence  to  be  necessary  to  sustain  the  truth  of  the  intuition, 
or  to  establish  the  fact  that  in  intuition  something  is  intued^ 
or  that  the  idea  or  noema  is  not  a  mere  illusion ;  for  no  evi- 
dence distinct  from  the  intuition  can  be  more  evident  than 
the  intuition  itself.  We  say  such  or  such  a  proposition  is 
self-evident,  that  is,  it  is  intuitively  evident,  or  we  intui- 
tively grasp  or  apprehend  the  objective  truth  or  reality  itself. 
No  further  eviaence  is  possible  or  conceivable.  But  the 
moment  you  assert  the  possibility  of  false  intuitions,  then 
you  deny  that  intuitions  carry  with  them  their  own  evidence, 
or  that  the  fact  of  intuition  by  itself  alone  is  a  sufficient 
affirmation  of  the  objective  truth.  The  author  falls  into  his 
error  by  confounding  intuition^  which  is  and  always  must 
be  true,  and  present  the  truth  a  parte  reiy  with  conception^ 
which  may  indeed  be  false,  as  well  as  obscure,  indistinct, 
and  inadequate ;  for  it  is  an  act  sometimes  of  the  imaginar 
tion,  sometimes  of  the  reflective  reason,  and  is  subject  to 
all  tiie  infirmities  of  the  human  subject.  This  part  of  his 
work,  the  author,  we  trust,  will  see  reason  to  revise  in  a 
second  edition. 

We  cannot  stop  long  to  discuss  the  author's  principle  of 
certitude,  and  his  attempted  refutation  of  scepticism.     The 

Spestion  of  certitude,  as  he  understands  it,  and  as  all  who 
oUow  the  psychological  instead  of  the  ontological  method 
must  understand  it,  is  vital,  and  on  their  ground  and  hia 
own,  Balmes  is  right,  when  he  says  in  the  opening  sentence 
of  his  great  work,  '^£1  estudio  de  la  filosoffa  debe  comenzar 
por  el  exdmen  de  las  cuestiones  sobre  la  certeza :  antes  de 
levantar  el  edificio  es  necessario  pensar  en  el  cimiento/' 
Yet  either  scepticism  must  be  accepted,  or  the  wliole  ques- 
tion of  certitude  excluded  from  philosophy.  Either  we 
know  or  we  do  not.  If  we  know,  the  .sceptic's  question, 
how  we  know  we  know,  is  absurd ;  for,  to  know,  equals  to 
know  we  know ;  if  we  do  not  know,  there  is  an  ena  of  the 
matter,  and  the  sceptic's  question  is  alike  unaskable  and  un- 
answerable. If  the  point  to  be  determined  between  us  and 
the  sceptic  be,  as  Mr.  Ward  states,  ^'  Can  reason  be  legiti- 
mately trusted  ? "  we  may  as  well  give  up  the  question  at 
once,  for  we  know  nothing  but  re^on  with  whicn  to  prove 
the  trustworthiness  of  reason,  and  every  argument  we  con- 
struct against  the  sceptic  but  simply  begs  the  question.  We 
have  omy  one  answer  to  the  sceptic,  namely,  knowing  is 
knowing,  and  we  know  that  we  know  by  knowing. 

Vou  XIV— 88 
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The  objection  does  not  lie  against  philosophy,  properly  so 
called,  nor  against  our  human  faculties,  but  against  the 
peripatetic  and  psychological  methods  of  philosophizing. 
Let  us  frankly  reject  the  pretence  of  some  that  scepticism 
is  a  disease  of  the  mind  ;  for  the  greatest  sceptics  in  practi- 
cal life  disavow  their  scepticism,  and  Hume,  while  he  asserts 
no  man  can  disprove  scepticism,  maintains  that  no  man  can 
practically  accept  it.  Every  man  sees  and  knows  it  is  false 
and  absurd,  which  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  our  faculties  are 
not  in  fault.  We  can  assert  its  falsehood  only  by  seeing 
and  opposing  to  it  the  truth  it  denies.  Then  all  men  see 
and  know  objective  truth.  Where,  then,  is  the  difficulty} 
Why,  the  difficulty  is,  that  we  have  adopted  theories,  ac- 
cording to  which  it  is  uncertain  whether  seeing  be  seeing, 
knowing  be  knowing,  and  which  require  us  to  prove  after 
seeing  that  we  see,  that  in  knowing  we  know,  that  in 
perceiving  we  perceive,  as  if  perception  were  not  all  that 
IS  perception  oi  perception,  as  if  knowing  does  not  say  just 
as  much  as  knowing  that  we  know,  or  seeing  as  much  as 
seeing  that  we  see.  When  I  know  I  know  that  I  know,  for 
in  the  fact  of  knowing,  I  possess  at  once  the  object  as 
known,  and  myself  as  the  subject  knowing.  The  doubt  is 
due  neither  to  our  faculties  nor  to  things  themselves,  but  to 
our  false  systems  of  philosophy,  which  make  it  necessary, 
after  we  have  intuition,  to  determine  whether  the  intuition 
be  true  or  false — that  is  to  say,  whether  intuition  be  intu- 
ition ;  whether  the  object  inttied  be  a  reality  existing  inde- 
pendent of  us,  or  a  mere  mode,  affection,  or  production,  of 
the  intuitive  subject  I  This  comes  from  giving  the  ques- 
tion of  method  precedence  of  the  (question  of  principles, 
and  seeking  the  principle  in  the  subject  instead  of  the  ob- 
ject. 

Passing  over  this  fatal  concession,  that  intuitions  may  be 
false,  we  must  still  object  to  Mr.  Ward,  that  he  makes  in- 
tuition the  act  of  the  subject,  a  simple  perception  or  judg- 
ment a  posteriorly  or  empirical  intuition,  impossible,  as  Kunt 
has  proved,  without  a  synthetic  judgment  a  priori^  or  ideal 
intuition.  The  synthetic  judgment  a  priori^  or  intuition  of 
the  ideal  or  intelligible,  cannot  be  primarily  our  mental  act 
or  judgment,  since  without  it  the  mind  cannot  act  at  all,  or 
even  exist,  any  more  than  the  will  can  elect  to  concur  with 
grace,  without  the  aid  of  grace.  The  mind  is  essentially 
active,  and  the  soul  is  essentially  a  thinking  substance.  Its 
very  essence  is  to  think.     It,  then,  cannot  be  conceived  as 
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«xiBting  and  not  thinking.  It  is  not  merely  a  power  to 
tliink  when  the  occasion  arises.  It  may  be  in  potentia  to 
this  or  that  particular  thought,  bnt  not  in  potentia  to  all 
thought,  for  that  would  deny  it  all  existence  in  actu^  and 
suppose  it  a  mere  possible,  not  an  actual  soul.  Bnt  thought 
is  invariably  and  essentially  a  synthetic  fact,  embracing 
simultaneously  and  indissolubly  three  terms,  subject,  object, 
And  their  relation,  and  that,  too,  whether  regaraed  psycho- 
logically or  ontologically.  There  is  no  thought  without  the 
thmking  subject,  and  none  without  the  intelligible  object. 
There  is,  agam,  no  thought  unless  the  subject  and  object  are 
placed  in  direct  relation.  The  subject  prior  to  thought  can- 
not place  itself  in  relation  to  the  object,  for  prior  to  thons^ht 
it  does  not  exist ;  since  its  very  existence,  if  essentially  a 
thinking  substance,  commences  in  thought.  Then  the  ob- 
ject must  not  only  exist  independently  of  the  subject,  but 
must  place  itself  in  relation  to  the  subject,  and  in  so  doing 
create  it,  and  affirm  itself  to  it.  The  primitive  object, 
fiince  its  affirmation  creates  the  subject,  must  be,  and  can 
only  be,  God  himself  in  his  intelligible  being  and  creative 
act.  It  is  evident  then,  that  the  ideal  intuition  is  a  priori^ 
and  therefore  primarily  the  act  of  the  object,  and^  only  seo- 
ondarily  the  concurrent  act  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Ward  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  necessity  to 
the  scientific  treatment  of  his  subject  of  the  recognition  of 
this  primitive  intuition,  whence  is  derived  the  ideal  and 
apodictic  element  of  thought.  He  maintains,  very  properly 
and  very  justly,  that  what  philosophers,  whether  in  the 
moral  order  or  the  purely  intellectual,  call  necessary  truth, 
is  God ;  bnt  he  docs  not  provide  in  his  system  for  the  poa- 
aeseion  of  necessary  truth  by  the  human  mind,  since  the 
mind  must  possess  it  before  empirical  intuitions  or  judg- 
ments a  posteriori  are  possible.  His  doctrine  seems  to  us  to 
require  tne  soul  to  think  or  perceive  before  it  exists.  To 
suppose  the  soul  exists,  and  exists  with  all  its  facultictt 
prior  to  the  fact  of  intuition,  would  be  to  suppose  it 
au  independent  existence  and  self-sufiicing,  which  would  be 
to  suppose  it  being,  not  mere  existence,  and  therefore  God, 
— the  Fichtean  error.  No  creature  or  created  existence  has, 
or  canfhave  its  being  in  itself;  for  all  being  properly  so 
called  is  real,  necessary,  and  eternal.  We  have  our  being, 
and  live,  and  move,  not  in  ourselves,  bnt  in  God ;  as  the 
apostle  says,  in  accordance  with  the  highest  philosophy,  ^*  In 
him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.''    This  must  be 
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as  true  of  ns  in  the  sense  we  are  thinking  or  intelligent  crea- 
tures or  existences,  as  in  any  other  sense,  if  any  otlier  sense 
be  conceivable.  Then,  since  tlie  object  is  as  essential  to 
thouglit  as  the  subject,  the  soul  cannot  be  conceived  as  hav- 
ing an  independent  power  of  thouglit,  or  as  capable  of  ini- 
tiating an  intellectual  act  by  itself  alone,  or  otnerwise  than 
as  created  by  the  object  and  in  concurrence  with  it, — a  doc- 
i;rine  taught  by  all  our  theologians,  in  what  they  call  the  di- 
vine concurrence.  If  tliis  be  true,  the  soul  cannot  come 
into  possession  of  necessary  truth,  or  the  ideal,  the  intelli- 

S'ble — which  Mr.  Ward  agrees  with  us  is  identical  with 
od,  although  we  know  it  not  by  direct  and  immediate  in- 
tuition— ^by  any  act  or  judgment  primarily  its  own ;  and  to 
suppose  we  obtain  it  by  empirical  intuition  or  judgment  a 
posteriori  is  simply,  if  we  aid  but  know  it,  a  denial  of  the 
soul  as  creature,  and  the  assertion,  that  it  has  its  being  not 
in  God,  but  in  itself,  and  therefore  is  itself  God. 

The  author  in  words  concedes  synthetic  judgments  a 
priori,  but,  he  will  permit  us  to  say  in  words  only.  He 
says  in  a  note  that  he  accepts  Kant's  position,  "  that  the 
mind  forms  various  a  priori  synthetic  judgments ;  which, 
by  the  way,  is  not  Kant's  position,  but  rather  its  contra- 
dictory, for  a  great  part  oi  Kant's  labor  was  devoted  to 
proving  that  the  mind  does  not,  and  cannot  form  syn- 
thetic judgments  a  priori  :  and  yet  without  them  no  judg- 
ment a  posteriori  is  possible.  Ilis  doctrine  is  that  the  syn- 
thetic judgments  a  priori  are  innate,  or  inherent  forms  of 
the  unaerstanding,  which  the  understanding  supplies  in  the 
empirical  fact,  or  judgment  a  posteriori.  Besides,  a  jndg- 
ment  formedhj  the  human  mind  is  not  a  priori  f  and  as  the 
author  holds,  and  on  his  system  must  hold,  that  all  judg- 
ments are  formed  by  the  activity  of  the  mind  itself,  it  is 
clear  that  he  does  not  and  cannot  concede  any  synthetio 
judgments  really  a  priori.*  All  synthetic  juagments 
formed  by  the  mind  are  necessarily  a  posteriori — or,  as  we 
say,  empirical  judgments,  or  facts  of  experience.      The 


*  Kant  has  approached  much  nearer  the  truth  than  we  ourselves  for- 
merly Bupposea.  HU  error  was  in  making  the  categories  tlie  categories 
of  the  subjective  reasoo,  or  innate  ideas  in  the  primitive  Carteaian 
sense,  instead  of  the  olijective  reason  illumining  the  subjective.  Re- 
duce all  his  categories,  as  may  be  done,  to  being  and  existeoco  ;  sunpiv, 
what  he  omits,  the  nexus,  or  copula,  and  regard  thorn  as  f •  Tms  or  the 
ideal,  and  you  will  have  the  ideal  formula  itself,  Em  enat  ixiiUnUas^ 
whidi  we  ourselves  maintain. 
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anthor  adopts,  as  does  Father  BuflSer,  as  does  the  Scottish 
school^  the  psychological  method  ;  and  no  man  who  adopts 
that  metl)od  and  strictly  follows  it,  can  do  otherwise  than 
make  all  begin  and  end  in  and  with  the  sonl.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  the  psychologist  to  escape  from  subjectivism,  and 
pure  snbjectivism  is  tlie  assertion  that  I  am  myself  my  own 
object,  therefore  that  I  suffice  for  myself ;  and  therefore, 
again,  that  I  am  independent  being,  or  God. 

The  only  way  to  avoid  this  conclusion  is  to  abandon  the 
psychological  method  for  the  ontological.  No  donbt  the 
point  of  departure  for  philosophy  is  thought ;  but  it  is  nec- 
essary to  observe  that  thought  is  never  a  purely  subjective 
fact,  is  never  the  sole  product  of  the  activity  of  the  subject. 
In  every  thought  there  is  object  as  well  as  subject,  and  it  is 
the  object  that  affinns  the  subject,  not  the  subject  that 
affirms  the  object.  The  psychologist  assumes  that  it  is  the 
subject  that  at  once  affirms  tlie  object  and  itself.  It  affirms 
itself,  and  then  affirms  what  it  sees  that  is  not  itself.  But 
only  Being  can  affirm  itself ;  only  God  can  say,  in  and  of 
himself,  I  am.  The  ontologist  starts  from  thought,  indeed, 
but  from  thought  in  the  sense  that  it  is  objective  as  well  as 
subjective,  in  which  it  reveals  and  affirms  the  subject  to  it- 
self. We  do  not  see  or  perceive,  or,  as  Mr.  Ward  would 
say,  intue  onrselves  in  ourselves,  for  we  are  not  intelligible 
in  ourselves.  Not  intelligible  in  oureelves,  St.  Thomas 
maintains,  because  we  are  not  pure  intelligences  in  ourselves. 
If  we  could  see  onrselves  in  ourselves  we  should  be  intel- 
ligible in  ourselves,  and  if  intelligible  in  onrselves,  we 
should  be  in  onrselves  both  subject  and  object,  therefore 
God ;  for  only  God  has,  or  can  have,  his  own  object  in  him- 
self. We  see,  know,  or  recognize  ourselves  only  in  the  ob- 
ject, which,  therefore,  must  affirm,  intuitively,  both  itself 
and  us  or  the  subject.  In  this  way  we  easily  escape  all  the 
difficulties,  both  of  the  sceptic  and  of  the  subjectivist.  On 
the  psychological  method  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  pas- 
sage from  the  subjective  to  the  objective,  for  if  the  mind 
can  exist  and  act  with  no  object  but  itself,  how  can  yon 
prove  that  any  thing  but  itself  exists  ?  How  prove  that 
there  is  any  thing  exterior  to  me,  or  that  what  I  take  to  be 
an  objective  world  is  not  merely  myself  projected  ?  But 
by  the  ontological  method,  which  starts  from  the  ideal, 
the  objective  intuition,  we  find  that  it  is  only  by  the  object 
that  the  subject  exists  and  comes  to  a  knowledge  even  of 
itself.    The  sceptic's  problem  cannot  come  up,  j&r  it  is  only 
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by  virtue  of  the  presence  and  activity  of  the  object,  exist- 
inoj  a  parte  rei^  tliat  there  are,  or  can  be,  what  Mr.  Ward 
calls  judgments  of  consciousness.  Without  the  presence 
and  activity  of  the  ideal,  the  source  of  our  internal  lights 
there  can* be  no  consciousness,  for  the  precise  definition  of 
consciousness  is,  the  recognition  of  the  soul  as  subject  in 
the  intuition  of  the  object.  Hence  we  maintain  that  the 
true  scientific  philosopher  never  has  occasion  to  discuss  the 
principle  of  certitude ;  the  principle  asserts  itself. 

The  mistake  of  most  philosophers  in  modern  times  is  in 
placing  the  question  of  method  before  that  of  principles,  as 
if  principles  were  found  or  obtained,  instead  of  being  given. 
The  principles  determine  the  method,  not  the  method  the 
principles ;  and  when  once  we  understand  principles  are 
objective,  we  understand  that  our  method  must  be  objec- 
tive, instead  of  subjective.  The  object  determines  the 
form  of  the  thought,  and  all  our  faculties  are  distinguished 
and  named,  as  every  theologian  is  aware,  from  their  respec- 
tive objects.  Everybody  knows  that  first  principles  are  and 
must  be  a  priori^  for  tlie  mind  can  neither  exist  nor  act 
without  them.  They  must,  then,  be  given,  and  the  first 
act  in  intuition  must  be  on  the  part  of  the  ideal,  or  intel- 
ligible object.  We  cannot,  then,  say  with  Mr.  Ward,  that 
we  tJittce^  see,  or  perceive  the  ideal,  or  necessary  truth,  but 
that  it  intuitively,  directly,  immediately  afiirms  itself,  and 
in  afiirming  itself  it  creates  the  mind,  and  is  its  immediate 
object  and  light.  Refiection,  which  must  be  distinguished 
from  intuition,  or  this  primitive  a  priori  or  ideal  affirmation, 
or  divine  judgment,  discovera,  as  we  never  cease  to  repeat, 
that,  like  every  affirmation  or  judgment,  it  is  a  synthesis  of 
three  terms,  subject,  predicate,  and  copula,  expressed  in  the 
ideal  formula,  lieing  creates  existences.  We  do  not,  of 
course,  assert  that  we  know  by  direct  and  immediate  in- 
tuition that  this  formula  expresses  the  primitive  judgment, 
or  judgment  a  pf*iori,  any  more  than  that  we  know  in- 
tuitively that  necessary  truth  or  the  being  afiirmed,  is  iden- 
tically the  eternal  and  self-existing  God.  The  identification, 
or  the  drawing  out  of  the  formula,  is  the  work  of  reflection, 
operating  on  the  original  affirmation.  This  is  the  great 
work  of  philosophy,  a  long,  laborious,  and  difficult  work, 
and  one  which  few  of  our  race  ever  successfully  accomplish. 
The  intuitive  judgment  contains  the  three  terms  in  their 
real  relation,  but  we  do  not  know  intuitively  that  it  con- 
tains thein,  and  few  persons  ever  reflect  that  the  necessary 
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trnth  we  all  assert  in  every  judgment  we  form,  is  God  him- 
self intuitively  present  in  reason.  The  demonstration  of 
this  identity  is  what  is  called  the  demonstration  of  the  ex- 
istence of  God. 

The  good  point  in  Mr.  Ward's  treatise  is  his  assertion  of 
the  identity  of  necessary  truth  with  God,  although  his 
psychological  method  does  not  enable  him  to  prove  it.  The 
error  of  most  of  our  philosophers  is  in  attempting  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  necessary  and  God,  and  this  error  is 
in  no  one  more  striking  than  in  Bosmini,  whose  system  has 
at  least  one  able  advocate  in  England,  the  young  professor 
who  writes  for  the  Rambler  under  the  signatnre  oi  M.  All 
nse  the  conception  of  the  necessary  as  the  basis  of  their 
demonstration  that  God  is ;  but  there  are  few  who  do  not 
proceed  on  the  assumption  that  it  implies  God,  rather  than 
tliat  it  is  God,  and  thus  fall  into  the  fallacy  of  maintaining 
that  more  may  be  contained  in  the  conclusion  than  in  the 
premises,  or  that  reflection  can  attain  to  a  truth  not  given 
m  intuition.  There  is  affirmed  to  us  in  intuition  that  wliich 
is  Godf  but  that  it  is  God  we  know  only  as  demonstrated 
bv  reflection.  The  demonstration,  however,  is  a  simple 
identification,  but  an  identification  wliich  the  mass  of  man- 
kind ai*e  practically  incapable  of  making ;  and  hence  the 
mass  of  mankind,  though  asserting  in  every  judgment  they 
express  that  God  is,  would  have  no  formal  beJiei  in  God,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  supernatural  or  social  instruction  they  re< 
ceive, — the  truth  on  which  traditionalism  builds,  but  which, 
unhappily,  it  exaggerates  and  abuses.  Perhaps  the  remarks 
we  have  just  made  on  this  point  will  relieve  those  of  our 
friends  who  cannot  see  their  way  clear  to  accept  the  ideal 
formula,  because  they  suppose  its  defenders  maintain  that 
it  is  not  only  given  intuitively  in  its  several  terms,  but  is 
given,  as  distinctly  and  formally  stated,  by  and  for  the  re- 
flective reason ;  which  is  a  great  mistake,  for,  if  it  were  so, 
we  should  never  meet  eitlier  scepticism  or  subjectivism, 
atheism  or  pantheism. 

Leaving  what  the  author  savs  of  intuitions,  we  proceed 
now  to  the  second  section  of  his  first  chapter,  which  is  '^  On 
tiie  Essential  Characteristics  of  Moral  Truth."  Here  we 
find,  or  seem  to  find,  the  author  very  confused  and  obscure. 
We  very  naturally  expect  him  to  give  us  clear,  distinct,  and 
categorical  statements  of  what,  in  his  view,  are  the  essential 
characteristics  of  moral  truth.  We  expect  him  to  define  it 
per  genua  et  differentiam^  so  that  we  may  recognize  what  it 
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is  in  itself,  and  distingaish  it  from  every  thing  else.  But 
he  hardly  meets  our  expectations  He  does  not  deal  in 
definitions,  nor  in  direct  categorical  statements ;  he  prefers 
to  leave  us  to  collect  his  meaning  from  instances  ana  illus- 
trations, in  which  he  is  not  always  felicitous.  All  we  can 
gather  is,  that  moral  truth  is  a  simple  intuitive  judgment ; 
a  synthetic,  not  an  analytic  judgment ;  an  intuition,  not  an 
inference ;  a  necessary,  not  a  contingent  intuition.  Its 
charncteristics  are  simplicity  and  necessity,  given  us  in  direct, 
immediate  intuition.  But  may  not  the  same  be  said  of  all 
truth  in  the  ideal  order,  indeed  of  the  simply  good  itself? 
What  special  meaning,  then,  does  he  attach  to  the  epithet, 
moral  t  What,  in  treating  of  moral  truth,  does  he  say  that 
he  would  not  say  were  he  treating  of  truth,  goodness,  or 
.  fairness,  each  regarded  as  absolute  ?  What,  then,  is  the 
characteristic' of  moral  truth,  or  by  what  does  he  distinguish 
it  from  other  truth  ? 

Moral  truth,  he  says,  is  a  simple,  not  a  complex  idea; 
synthetic,  not  analytic ;  given  intuitively,  not  discursively 
obtained.  As  an  instance  of  what  he  means,  he  says  :  ^*  A 
friend  of  mine,  who  has  loaded  me  with  benefits,  entrusts 
to  my  keeping  a  jewel  of  great  value,  for  the  sake  of  the 
safe  custody,  while  he  goes  to  seek  his  fortune  in  other 
lands.  He  returns  in  a  state  of  great  distress,  and  reclaims 
his  jewel.  I  recognize  immediately,  and  without  the  faint- 
est shadow  of  doubt,  that  I  ought  to  restore  it :  or,  in  other 
words,  that  I  am  under  the  moral  obligation  of  restoring 
it."  "  Who  has  loaded  mo  with  benefits,"  and  "  in  a  state 
of  great  distress,"  may  be  dismissed  as  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  obligation  of  restoration.  I  should  be  equally 
bound  in  justice  to  restore  the  jewel  on  its  reclamation  by 
the  depositor,  if  neither  circumstance  existed.  This  obliga- 
tion is,  we  take  it,  what  he  means  by  distinctively  moral 
truth,  and  this,  he  says,  is  '^a  simple  necessary  i/i^t^m,"  or 
idea,  or  immediate  intuitive  judgment ;  but,  to  our  under- 
standing, it  is  clearly  an  illative  judgment,  or  logical  con- 
clusion. I  am  bound  to  render  unto  every  one,  especially 
when  he  reclaims  it,  his  own,  or  what  is  his.  The  jewel  de- 
posited witli  me  for  safe  keeping  is  my  friend's ;  it  is  his 
property,  therefore  I  am  bound  to  restore  it  on  his  reclaim- 
ing it.  The  moral  Judgment,  I  am  under  moral  obligation 
to  restore  my  friend  s  deposit,  is  but  a  particular  application 
of  a  prior  moral  jud<jment,  namely,  "  render  unto  every  man 
bis  own."     Suum  cuiqive. 
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According  to  the  author,  to  eav  I  am  under  the  moral  ob- 
ligation to  restore  the  jewel  is  the  same  as  to  say  it  would 
be  morally  evil  not  to  do  it.  Undoubtedly.  But  that  is 
only  a  play  on  words.  The  term  moral  includes,  in  this 
case,  all  that  we  express  by  the  term  obligation^  or  the  term 
ought,  and  the  two  propositions  are,  therefore,  equivalent. 
But  this  is  not  the  point.  Does  the  epithet  morcUy  applied 
to  ffood  or  to  evil,  add  any  thing  to  simply  good  or  simply 
evil?  Is  the  judgment  morally  good,  the  same  as  the 
judgment  good  ;  or  the  judgment  morally  evil,  the  same  as 
the  judgment  evil  t  If  so,  what  is  the  difference  between 
virtue  and  good,  vice  and  evil ;  between  the  judgment  vir- 
tuous man,  and  the  judgment  a  good  dog;  between  the 
judgment  a  vicious  action,  and  the  judgment  a  deformed 
leg  or  a  clubbed  foot  ?  If  not  so,  then  the  epithet  moral 
must  express  something  not  expressed  by  the  simple  term 
good,  or  the  simple  term  evil.  What  is  this  something} 
Be  it  what  it  niay,  it  must  be  the  characteristic  of  moral 
tmtli ;  and  without  telling  us  what  it  is,  it  is  clear  that  the 
author  does  not  and  cannot  tell  us  "  what  are  the  essential 
characteristics  of  moral  truth." 

We  have  a  very  profound  respect  for  the  author,  but  he 
must  permit  us  to  doubt  if,  in  the  present  matter,  he  really 
understands  himself.  He  maintains  that  moral  truth  is  a 
simple  necessary  idea — intuem,  as  he  says.  The  judgment 
is  simple,  like  sweet  or  bitter,  and  morally  good  can  be  de- 
fined only  as  the  opposite  of  morally  evil,  and  morally  evil 
can  be  defined  only  as  the  opposite  of  morally  fi:ood.  It  is 
not  only  a  simple  idea,  but  a  necessary  idea.  In  his  third 
section,  On  the  Helation  of  God  to  Moral  Truth,  he  main- 
tains very  properly,  as  we  hold,  that  all  necesisary  ideas,  or 
what  some  philosophers  call  necessary  truths,  are  God.  But 
that  I  ought  to  restore  my  friend's  jewel,  is  a  simple  neces- 
sary truth,  or  idea ;  therefore,  that  I  ought  to  restore  it,  is 
God  I  The  obligation  to  restore  it  is  not  an  obligation  im- 
posed upon  me  hj  God  as  my  sovereign,  but  is  identically 
God  himself  I  It  is  clear,  then,  that  by  morally  good,  the 
author  understands  simply  good,  which,  in  the  absolute 
sense  or  the  good  in  itself,  is  undoubtedly  God,  the  source 
and  measure  of  every  particular  or  participated  good.  The 
author,  it  seems  to  us,  confounds  moral  obligation  with  the 
good  in  itself,  which,  we  hardly  need  say,  is  to  confound  it 
with  tlie  end  we  are  obliged  to  seek ;  a  mistake  of  the  same 
nature  with  that  of  confounding  the  effect  with  the  cause, — 
the  error  of  pantlieism. 
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The  author,  no  doubt,  aims  to  prove  that  moral  good  and 
moral  evil,  virtue  and  vice,  are  not  mere  arbitrary  dietino- 
tions,  dependent  on  any  will  wliatever,  but  are  founded  in 
the  intrinsic  nature  of  things.  But  between  this  and  the 
assertion  that  moral  obligation  is  God,  or  that  '^  moral  obli- 
gation by  no  means  need  imply  the  existence  of  any  other 
person  (is  moral  obligation  a  person  ?)  who  imposes  it," 
there  is,  to  our  understanding,  some  difference.  Ethics  is  a 
mixed  science.  It  has  an  ideal,  necessary,  apodictic  element, 
which  is  God,  necessary,  immutable,  eternal  as  the  divine 
essence  itself;  but  it  has  also  a  contingent  element,  con- 
nected with  the  ideal  only  by  the  creative  act,  and  as  con- 
tingent, related  to  the  nature  and  acts  of  the  creature. 
Thuigs  are,  no  doubt,  intrinsically  good  or  evil,  and  that  is 
a  reason  why  they  should  be  commanded  or  prohibited ;  but 
it  is  not  the  reason  >vhy  they  are  or  are  not  obligatory  on  my 
will.  The  author  seems  to  hold,  and  it  appears  to  us  the 
great  point  with  him,  that  the  simple  intellectual  apprehen- 
sion or  intuition  of  the  intrinsic  good  itself  imposes  the 
moral  obligation,  or  rather  is  itself  that  moral  ooligation* 
This  we  cannot  accept;  for  it  would  imply  not  that  our 
reason  or  intellectual  faculty  perceives  or  takes  cognizance 
of  the  law,  or  is  the  medium  of  its  promulgation,  but  is 
itself  the  law  imposing  the  obligation,  which  is  not  true,  and 
which,  if  we  understand  him,  is  precisely  what  Suarez  op- 
poses in  the  doctrine,  as  he  represents  it,  of  Yasqnez.  In 
the  first  place,  intellectual  apprehension  is  not  and  cannot 
be  law.  I  may  and  must  intellectually  apprehend  the  law, 
but  my  apprehension  of  it  is  not  the  law,  for,  as  Suarez  says, 
even  as  cited  by  the  author,  ^'  there  can  be  no  law  properly 
so  called  without  the  will  of  some  one  giving  command. 
Lex  enim  jn'opria  et  prcBoeptiva  non  est^  sine  vohintcUe 
alicuJiM  prcBcipientta,*  Besides,  a  law  imposed  and  pro- 
mulgatea  by  our  intellect,  would  be  only  a  human  law,  and 
no  01  vine  law  at  all,  and  would  imply  that  the  legislator,  the 
law,  and  the  subject  on  which  it  is  to  operate,  are  all  iden- 
tically one  and  the  same.  In  tliis  case  the  moral  maxim 
would  be  that  of  the  transcendentalists,  "obey  thyself," 
which  is  only  another  way  of  saying,  "  thou  art  free  from 
all  law,  therefore  live  as  thou  listest."  Where  there  is  no 
law,  there  is  no  obligation.  It  is  the  law  that  binds,  and  a 
law  that  does  not  bmd  is  simply  no  law  at  all.     To  say  a 
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liug  is  obligatory  is  only  sayiDg,  in  other  words,  ^^  it  is  th^ 
w,    or  "  the  law  enjoins  it. '     The  law  imposes  the  obligar 


thiuj 
law, 

tion.  But  if  there  can  be  no  law  witliont  a  law-giver,  with- 
ont  some  will,  or,  as  Siiarez  maintains,  the  will  of  some  one 
commanding,  how  can  the  author  assert  that,  '^  moral  obliga- 
tion by  no  means  need  imply  the  existence  of  any  other 
versoii  (law-giver  ?)  who  imposes  it?  "  There  can  be  no  ob- 
L'gation  without  law,  and  no  law  without  a  will,  and  we  will 
add,  without  the  will  of  the  saperior  commanding. 

The  author's  theory  of  morals,  therefore,  strikes  us  as  un- 
sound. It  is  founded  on  two  assumptions,  which  we  regard 
a»  unwarranted ;  the  first,  that  the  simple  intellectual  appre- 
hension of  good  and  evil  is  the  apprehension  of  the  morally 
food  and  the  morally  evil ;  and  the  second,  that  this  appre- 
ension  imposes  the  obligation  to  do  the  one  and  to  avoid 
the  other.  The  first  assumption  identifies  moral  obligation 
with  God,  which  is  objective  pantheism ;  the  second,  iden- 
tities it  with  oar  own  intellect,  which  is  subjective  pan- 
theism, or  Fichteism.  That  there  is  an  intrinsic  difference 
between  good  and  evil,  we,  of  course,  concede  ;  and  that  in 
this  difference  is  founded,  not  the  law,  but  the  reason  of  the 
law  or  the  moral  obligation,  we  maintain  as  earnestly  as  any 
one  can  >do.  This  intrinsic  nature  of  things  not  Omnipo- 
tence itself  can  alter.  It  is  not  the  law,  indeed,  but  the 
measure  of  the  divine  action  as  well  as  of  the  human.  But 
what  is  meant  bv  this  intrinsic  and  immutable  nature  of 
things  ?  Is  this  mtrinsic  nature  of  things,  which  not  even 
Omnipotence  can  alter,  and  in  which  is  to  be  sought  the 
reason  of  the  divine  commands  and  prohibitions,  a  mere  ab- 
straction, therefore  nothing ;  oris  it  a  reality — tliat is  to  say, 
being,  since  all  reality  is  in  being?  If  being,  is  it  created 
or  uncreated  ?  That  it  is  created,  or  creature,  is  not  admis- 
sible. If  it  is  uncreated  being,  then  it  is  identically  the 
supreme  being  we  own  and  worship  as  God,  or  there  are 
two  self-existent,  eternal,  and  independent  bein^.  This 
last,  of  course,  cannot  be  said.  What,  then,  is  this  intrinsic 
nature  of  things  ? 

We  answer  Uiis  question  as  we  have  answered  it  in  these 
pages  more  than  once :  that  it  is  the  essence  or  intrinsic 
nature  of  God  himself,  and  is  immutable  and  eternal,  be- 
cause he  himself,  in  his  very  nature,  is  immutable  and  eternal. 
He  cannot  alter  it,  because  he  cannot  alter  himself,  or  make 
himself  other  than  he  is.  He  cannot  contradict  or  annihi- 
late himself,  but  is  obliged  by  the  perfection  or  plenitude 
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of  his  being  to  act  always  consistently  with  himself,  or  with 
his  own  intrinsic  nature.  The  intrinsic  goodness  of  the 
acts  of  creatures  is  in  their  conformity,  their  intrinsic  evil 
is  in  their  non-conformity  to  his  intrinsic  being.  All  that 
is  necessary,  all  that  is  necessity  is  in  him,  is  his  being,  as  is 
asserted  in  the  assertion  that  he  is  necessary  being.  In  some 
sense  he  is  himself  necessitated.  He  is  necessarily  what  he 
is.  He  is  free  in  his  creation  and  providence,  but  in  case 
he  creates  and  governs,  he  must  create  and  govern  according 
to  his  own  essence  or  eternal  and  immutable  ideas.  H1 
cannot  make  what  is  intrinsically  good  evil,  nor  what  is  in- 
trinsically evil  good ;  command  his  creatures  to  do  evil,  6r 
forbid  them  to  do  good,  for  that  would  be  to  contradict  him- 
self, to  change  or  annihilate  his  own  necessary,  eternal,  and 
immutable  being.  When,  then,  we  speak  oi  the  intrinsic 
nature  of  things,  we  mean,  if  we  understand  ourselves,  the 
intrinsic  nature  of  God,  that  is,  God  himself. 

The  author  cites  and  approves  our  doctrine,  as  set  forth 
in  the  "Conversations  of  Our  Club,"*  that  good  and 
God  are  identical,  and  therefore  that  to  ask,  if  God 
be* good,  is  absurd;  but  objects  that  it  is  not  absurd  to 
ask,  if  our  creator  be  good  or  benevolent,  for  it  is  imagin* 
able,  he  says,  that  an  evil  and  malignant  being  has  created 
us.  Perhaps  so,  jperhaps  not  so,  as  we  shall  soon  proceed  to 
inquire.  Suffice  it  now  to  say,  that  he  concedes  that  good 
and  God  are  identical.  Then  the  good  in  itself,  and  beinff 
in  itself  are  the  same.  Yet  we  fear  ne  is  not  quite  preparea 
to  admit  this  conclusion.  He  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have 
any  very  lively  sense  of  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  God, 
or  that  God  is,  as  the  schoohnen  say,  efis  eimplioiasimumj 
most  simple  being,  and  therefore  that  his  attributes  are  not 
distinguishable  in  se  from  his  essence,  or  even  from  one  an- 
other. The  schoohnen  all  tell  us  that  the  distinction  between 
the  divine  essentia  and  the  divine  esaey  or  between  the  divine 
being  and  the  divine  attributes,  and  between  one  attribute 
and  another,  is  simply  a  distinctio  rationis  ratiocinate — a 
distinction  which  exists  not  in  God  himself,  but  simply  in 
our  manner  of  conceiving  him,  or  which  we  are  forced  to 
make  in  consequence  of  the  feebleness  and  inadequateness 
of  our  faculties,  which  are  incapable  of  apprehending  his 
being  at  one  view,  in  its  simplicity  and  infinite  fulness,  and 
therefore  compelling  us  to  consider  it  under  distinct  and 

*Brown8on'8  Works.  Vol   XI.,  p.  430. 
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Bocceseive  aspects.  The  distinction,  owing  to  our  limited 
powers,  is  valid  quoctd  nos^  but  not  quoad  Deum.y  for  essentia^ 
ease^  and  aUrSbutum^  are  one  and  tne  same  in  tlie  simplicity 
of  his  being.  The  divine  hanum  and  the  divine  ens  must, 
then,  be  the  same.  If  the  sumtnum  honum  be  not  identi- 
cally €ummum  ena^  it  must  be  some  quality  added  to  it,  and 
substantially  or  entitatively  distinguishable  from  it,  which 
would  not  only  deny  the  divine  simplicity,  but  imply  a 
9ummum  honumj  distinguishable  from  the  divine  being,  by 

Sirticipation  of  which  God  is  good; 'which  is  absurd,  since 
ud  is  necessary  being,  and  therefore  is  necessarily  what  and 
all  lie  is. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  divine  being  necessarily  includes 
every  perfection,  and  since  good  is  a  perfection,  therefore 
mnst  include  good ;  because  the  term  perfection  is  not 
strictly  applicable  to  Ood  himself,  or  to  the  intuition  of 
God,  and  is  applicable  only  to  our  conception  of  God,  which 
is  always  inadequate  and  in  need  of  completion  by  other 
conceptions.  Perfection  is  a  making  perfect,  a  completing 
or  finishing,  and  is  inapplicable  to  Gdo,  who  is  necessarily 
being  in  its  plenitude,  to  which  nothing  can  be  added,  in 
which  there  is  no  imperfection,  no  want,  no  void,  and  there- 
fore nothing  to  be  perfected,  completed,  or  filled  up,  finished. 
Also,  we  refuse  to  say  it,  because  the  intuition  of  God  is 
logically  prior  to  the  notion  of  perfection  or  imperfection ; 
and  it  is  only  by  reference  to  him  as  measure  or  standard 
that  we  can  say  of  any  particular  thing  it  is  perfect  or  im- 
perfect,  complete  or  incomplete.  The  intuition  of  the  di- 
vine being  is  the  intuition  of  the  divine  pleroma  or  fulness, 
and  without  that  intuition  all  our  conceptions  of  particular 
existences,  substances,  or  qualities,  wonl4  be  meaningless,  or 
simply  impossible.  We  do  not,  therefore,  agree  with  those 
who  suppose  our  notion  of  God  is  made  up  of  particular 
notions,  or  notions  of  distinct  excellencies  discoverable  in 
creatures,  carried  up  to  infinity,  and  added  together  as  a 
sum  total.  God  is  not  composed  or  made  up  of  separate  or 
distinct  excellencies  or  perfections,  but  is  originally,  in  the 
very  unity  and  simplicitv  of  being,  infinite  fulness,  and  it 
is  only  in  the  intuition  of  his  being  as  infinitely  full,  and  of 
creatures  related  to  him  and  distinguishable  from  him,  that 
the  notion  of  imperfection,  want,  or  incompleteness  is  pos- 
sible. St.  Anselm,  indeed,  attempts,  in  his  Monologium^ 
to  rise  by  induction  from  the  several  finite  excellencies  dis- 
coverable in  creatures  to  the  conception  of  God  or  most 
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perfect  being.  Most  philosophers,  not  of  the  first  claaa, 
attempt  to  do  the  same;  bat  in  tliis  way,  we  attain  only  to 
abstract  being,  and  the  God  we  assert  is  only  an  abstraction, 
a  generalization,  a  creature  of  onr  own  minds.  St.  Anselm 
himself  appears  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with  his  MonoUh 
gium^  in  which  lie  followed  the  ordinary  method  of  the 
schools  in  his  time,  as  well  as  ours,  for  he  afterward  wrote 
his  Proalogium^  in  which  he  adopts  quite  another  method, 
and  proceeds  in  his  demonstration  of  the  existence  and  at- 
tributes of  God  ontoldgically,  from  the  intuition,  or,  as  he 
says,  idea  of  the  most  perfect  being,  which  fie  finds  already 
in  his  mind,  and  without  which  we  should  and  could  have 
no  mental  standard,  measure,  or  criterion  of  perfection  or 
imperfection,  of  good  or  evil. 

^o  doubt  our  conception  of  God  includes  eminently  all 
our  conceptions  of  particular  or  finite  perfections,  but  we 
do  not  say  God  includes  all  perfections,  that  aumm'um  ens 
itt  necessarily  aummumperfectum^  and  therefore,  as  good  ia 
a  perfection,  God  is  good ;  we  say,  he  is  good  because  he  is 
being,  necessarily  good  because  he  is  necessary  being.  Good 
and  being  are  ontologicaliy  identical,  and  no  distinction  1)6- 
tween  them  is  possible  or  conceivable.  All  being  is  good, 
^  and  all  good  is  being ;  all  creatures  are  good,  participate  of 
good  in  precisely  the  respect  in  which  they  participate  of 
being.  Good  and  being  are  identical  in  re^  and  are  distin- 
guishable only  in  relation  to  our  faculties.  Being,  considered 
in  i*elation  to  the  intellect,  is  called  the  True,  Verum;  in  re- 
lation to  the  will  or  the  appetitive  faculty,  is  called  the  Good, 
Bonum;  in  relation  to  tiie  imagination,  is  called  the  Faifi 
Pulchrum;  hence  God  is  the  True,  the  Good,  and  the  Fair. 
But  truth,  goodness,  beauty,  or  fairness,  ara  not  distinct  qnali* 
ties  added  to  being,  but  are,  ontologicaliy  considered,  being 
itself  in  its  unity,  simplicity,  and  fulness.  He  who  says  bo- 
ing,  says  all  hesa^'s  wlio  says  truth,  goodness,  fairness,  as  we 
are  taught,  in  fact,  by  God  himself,  who  reveals  his  name  to 
Moses,  as  I  AM  THAT  AM,  Sum  qui  Sum.  Either  the 
good  in  itself  is  being,  therefore  God,  or  it  is  nothing. 
Good,  if  good  there  be,  is  not  a  quality  or  attribute  of  be- 
ing, but  is  being  itself ;  and  creatures  are  good,  because 
through  the  creative  act  they  participate  in  being.  Hence, 
God  saw  the  things  he  had  made,  and  behold  they  were 
good,  very  good. 

The  author,  we  have  said,  holds,  as  well  as  we,  that  to  ask, 
if  God  be  good,  is  absurd ;  but  to  ask,  if  our  Creator  be 
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good,  16  not  absnrd,  for  it  is  imaginable,  though  false,  that 
an  evil  and  malignant  being  might  have  created  us.  Imag- 
inable, perhaps — but  snpposable,  no ;  becanse  it  implies  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  Only  being  can  create,  for  only  be- 
ing can  act  from  its  own  energy  alone,  and  all  being  is  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  being,  good.  To  create,  is  to  produce  from 
nothing  by  the  sole  power  or  energy  of  the  creator.  Then, 
no  creature  can  create,  because  no  creature  can  act  without 
the  concurrent  action  of  being  on  which  it  is  dependent.  All 
that  is  and  is  not  creature  is  oeing.  To  suppose,  then,  that 
our  creator  might  have  been  evil  and  malignant  is  a  contn^ 
diction,  for  it  were  to  suppose  being  to  be  both  being  and 
not-being.  Our  author  by  not  discriminating  between  good 
and  moral  good,  or  good  and  virtue,  fails  to  perceive  that 
good  is  in  being,  and  evil  in  the  privation  of  being ;  that 
good  is  positive ;  that  evil,  like  falsehood,  is  negative  ;  and 
seems  to  imagine  that  there  is  a  positive  principle  of  evil,  as 
well  as  a  positive  principle  of  good,  which  is  Manicheism, 
or  oriental  dualism.  But  there  cannot  be  two  eternal  be- 
ings, one  good  and  one  evil ;  for,  as  good  and  being  are 
identical,  tlie  idea  of  evil  is  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  being, 
precisely  as  it  is  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  good. 

If  the  distinguished  author  had  really  understood  and 
accepted  our  doctrine  in  the  passage  he  cites  from  the  C(mr 
versatians  of  Out  Club^  of  the  identity  of  good  and  God,  as 
he  professes  to  do,  he  would  have  spared  us  his  elaborate 
and  ingenious  criticism.  In  those  conversations  we  are  dis- 
cussing the  grounds  of  our  obligation  to  obey  God.  Our 
obligation  to  obey  God,  or  our  outy  to  obey  him,  is  simply 
the  correlative  to  his  right  to  command  us.  Whence,  then, 
bis  right  to  command  us  ?  This  right  is  in  his  sovei*eignty. 
His  sovereignty  is  in  his  dominion  ;  his  dominion  is  in  his 
right  of  property  in  us ;  and  his  right  of  property  is  founded 
on  his  creative  act,  on  the  fact  that  he  has  created  us,  on  the 
principle  that  the  thing  made  belongs  to  the  maker ;  for  it 
IS  the  maker  mediants  his  own  act.  God's  right  to  com- 
mand us,  then,  rests  in  the  last  analysis,  on  his  creative  act, 
and  we  are  bound  to  obey  him  because  he  is  our  creator, 
and  therefore  our  proprietor,  "  Then,"  says  one  of  the  in- 
terlocutors, "  if  the  devil  were  our  creator,  we  should  be 
bound  to  obey  him."  The  author  agrees  with  us,  if  j  per  impos- 
eibiley  God  were  not  our  creator,  he  would  not  have  the  right 
to  command  us,  but  denies  M^per  impossihile,  the  devil  were 
our  creator,  we  should  be  bound  to  obey  the  devil ;  for  it  is 
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not  in  the  fact  that  "  God  is  holy ;  but  in  his  being  onr 
holy  creator,  that  liis  fnll  claims  to  onr  allegiance  are 
founded."  We  can  assure  him  that  we  are  as  far  as  lie  from 
maintaining  the  proposition  that  if  the  devil,  per  impoMt- 
hile^  were  our  creator,  we  should  be  bound  to  obey  his  com- 
mands. And  we  had  supposed  that  no  reader  could  imag- 
ine for  a  moment  that  the  proposition  was  introduced  for 
any  purpose  but  to  show  that  it  could  not  be  enter- 
taineo,  because  it  implies  a  contradiction  in  terms.  To  sup- 
pose the  devil  to  create,  is  to  suppose  the  devil  to  be  real 
and  necessary  being,  therefore  God,  and  no  devil  at  all.  The 
proposition,  then,  is  absurd,  and  therefore  an  impossible 
proposition.  The  other  proposition  is  snpposable;  oecause 
Goa  is  a  free  creator,  and  the  creative  act  is  not  necessary 
to  his  being;  and  to  suppose  him  not  to  be  creator,  does  in 
no  sense  suppose  him  not  to  be,  or  not  to  be  what  and  all 
he  is,  even  being  creator.  The  supposition  that  he  is  not 
onr  creator  is  impossible  to  be  made  by  us,  for  he  only  can  • 
be  our  creator;  and  if  he  did  not  create  us,  we  should  not 
exist,  and  therefore  could  make  no  supposition ;  hut,  in  re- 
gard to  God  himself,  the  supposition  is  possible,  and  involves 
no  contradiction  in  terms. 

We  maintain,  simply,  that  God's  right  to  command,  or  his 
sovereignty,  rests  on  his  creative  act,  from  which  it  no 
doubt  follows  that  our  creator,  whoever  he  might  be,  would 
have  the  sovereign  right  to  command  us.  Any  being  we 
can  suppose  as  our  creator,  we  may  suppose  to  have  the 
right  of  sovereignty  over  us;  but  we  cannot  suppose  the 
devil  our  creator,  because  the  terms,  devil  and  creator^  mu- 
tually exclude  each  other.  The  author  concedes  that  only 
our  creator  can  have  the  right  to  command  us,  but  main- 
tains that  even  our  creator  has  that  right  only  by  virtue  of 
his  sanctity ;  and  therefore  unless  onr  creator  proves  him- 
self holy  creator  we  are  not  bound  to  obey  him.  He 
does  not  seem  to  see  that,  as  Father  John  explains  to  him, 
the  term  holy  is  included  in  the  term  creator^  precisely  as  is 
the  term  being.  He  labors  to  prove,  as  the  basis  of  moral 
obligation,  that  God  is  holy.  But  what  does  he  understand 
by  proving  that  God  is  holy}  That  holiness  or  sanctity  is 
distinguishable  from  real  and  necessary  being,  or  that  it  is 
included  in  it  f  He  must  understand  the  latter,  or  that  real 
and  necessary  being:  is  necessarily  sanctity.  The  judgment, 
God  is  hol^,  is  analytic,  not  synthetic,  for  the  predicate  is 
contained  m,  not  added  to  the  subject,  and  is  therefore  in- 
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cinded  in  the  terra  ci-eator.  To  say  God  is  oar  holy  creator, 
is  to  say  in  reality  no  raore  than  to  say  God  is  our  creator. 
Tlie  autlior  is  misled  by  his  psychology,  and  does  not  see 
that  the  distinction  he  makes  between  the  essence  of  God 
and  his  attributes  is  only  a  distinction  ex  parte  evhjecti^  to 
which  there  is  no  corresponding  distinction  expari^objectij 
or,  in  other  words,  that  God  is  ene  aimplicissimum. .  The 
jndgment,  God  is  creator,  or  God  is  sovereign,  is  synthetic, 
lor  the  predicate  is  something  joined  to,  not  contained  in 
the  sab ject ;  but  God  is  beincr,  is  self-existent,  is  necessary, 
is  eternal,  is  immutable,  is  intelligent,  is  wise,  is  powerful, 
is  good,  or  is  holy,  is  an  analytic  judgment,  for  ttie  predi- 
cate explains  the  subject,  but  adds  nothing  to  it.  Who  says 
ens^  or  being,  says  all  of  God  considered  in  himself  that  can 
be  said.  SUM  QUI  SUM  is  all  that  God  can  say  of  bis 
own  nature  to  us  througli  natural  reason ;  and  all  we  say 
of  him,  however  we  mnltiply  onr  words  or  vary  our  forms 
of  expression,  is  simply  QUI  EST.  Adjectives  and  auali- 
fying  terms  add  nothing  to  simple  ena^  or  being,  and  are 
necessary  only  because  our  faculties  cannot  take  in  at  one 
view  all  of  being  that  is  intelligible  to  us,  or  because  it  is 
necessary  to  guard  against  the  false  meanings  an  erroneous 
philosophy  has  attached  to  the  word. 

The  author  maintains,  as  a  vital  point,  that  moral  truth, 
by  which  he  means  the  morally  good  or  the  morally  obli- 
gatory, is  a  simple  synthetic  judgment.  As  to  its  simplicity, 
we  say  nothing,  for  we  are  not  quite  clear  as  to  what  the 
author  means  by  a  simple  judgment,  or  in  what  sense  he 
holds  a  synthetic  judgment  is  or  can  be  simple.  But  that 
the  moral  judgment  is  a  synthetic  judgment,  or  a  judgment 
in  which  the  predicate  is  joined  to  the  subject,  not  con- 
tained in  it,  we  hold  to  be  unquestionable.  l3nt  if  this  be 
BO,  how  can  the  autlior  hold  tliat  it  is  simple  necessary  truth, 
identically  God  himself  ?  Where,  in  sucli  case,  is  the  syn- 
thesis? Every  judgment,  the  logicians  tell  us,  has  thi'ee 
terms:  subject,  predicate,  and  copula.  When  the  predicate 
is  identical  with  the  subject,  or  is  contained  in  the  subject, 
the  judgment  is  analytic ;  when  the  three  terms  are  distinct, 
and  no  one  of  them  can  be  identified  with  another,  or  both 
of  the  others,  the  judgment  is  a  synthetic  judgment.  The 
author  says  moral  truth  is  a  synthetic  judgment.  Then  he 
must  find  in  it  a  real  synthesis  of  three  distinct  terms  not 
resolvable  one  into  another.  Then  how  can  he  identify  it 
with  the  single  term,  as  he  does  when  he  identifies  it  with 
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God  ?  Does  he  not  see  that  when  he  does  so,  he  contradicts 
himself,  and  makes  the  judgment  analytic,  not  synthetic  ? 

The  author  has  misunderstood  us,  and  those  who  agree 
with  us,  in  supposing^  that  we  identify  moral  truth  with 
God.  We  identify  all  necessary  truth,  therefore  the.  good 
in  itself,  and  tiiereforo  the  ideal  or  apodictic  term  of  the 
moral  judgment  with  God.  But  we  hold  that  the  judgment 
itself  is  synthetic,  and,  like  all  syntlietic  judgments,  aiBrms 
a  real  synthesis  of  the  subject  and  predicate,  or  of  the  nec- 
essary and  contingent,  or  being  and  existences.  The  three 
terms  of  the  judgment  cannot  be  found  in  ens^  or  God  as 
being.  They  can  be  found  only  in  three  terms  of  the  real 
synthesis  of  tilings,  ens  creat  existentida.  The  moral  judg- 
ment demands  as  its  condition  the  ideal  formula,  or  the  real 
synthetic  judgment  a  priori^  without  which,  as  Kant  de- 
monstrates, no  synthetic  judgments  a  posteriori  are  possible. 
The  principle  of  the  moral  judgment  is  in  the  three  terms 
united  of  this  formula,  not  in  any  one  of  them  taken  singly. 
Being  alone  cannot  give  us  the  conception  of  sovereignty, 
of  law,  or  obligation,  without  which  there  can  be  no  moral 
judgment;  existence  alone,  or  creation  alone,  cannot  furnish 
the  principle,  for  neither  is  apprehensible  or  conceivable 
without  ena^  the  lirst  term  of  tlie  formula.  There  can  be 
no  moral  obligation,  unless  there  are  creatures;  there  can 
be  no  creatures  without  the  creative  act ;  and  no  creative 
act  without  ena  neceasarium  et  reahy  or  real  and  necessary 
being.  The  author,  however  strenuously  he  insists  on  the 
intrinsic  nature  of  good  and  evil,  does  not  attempt  to  de- 
duce analytically  the  conception  of  moral  obligation  from 
the  conception  of  the  being  or  the  attributes  ox  God.  "It 
is  not,"  he  says,  "  on  his  being  holy,  but  on  his  being  our 
holv  credtory  that  his  full  claims  on  our  allegiance  are  found- 
ed.'' God  is  not,  we  repeat,  a  necessary  creator,  and  the 
creative  act  is  not  included  in  the  conception  of  the  being, 
or  the  attributes  of  God.  Therefore  the  author  must  mod- 
ify his  assertion,  and  instead  of  saying  moral  tnith  is  God, 
he  must  say  it  is  God  mediante  actu  auo  creativOy  and  agree 
with  us,  that  the  principle  of  moral  obligation  is  in  the  di- 
vine creative  act. 

Take  the  instance  once  more  of  the  jewel.  I  am  bound 
to  restore  my  friend's  deposit,  and  am  morally  wrong  if  I 
do  not.    But  this  particular  judgment  depends  on  the  more 

general  judgment,  I  am  bound  to  render  unto  every  one 
is  own,  or  his  due.     This  is  the  principle  of  justice.     Not 
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to  render  unto  every  one  his  own  or  his  due  is  to  be  unjust, 
to  violate  the  demands  of  justice.  The  moral  jadorment  in 
the  instance  selected  is  not  that  t1)c  jewel  deposited  with  me 
by  my  friend  for  safe  keeping  is  still  liis,  but  that  being  his, 
I  oxight  in  justice  to  restore  it  on  his  reclaiming  it.  The  es- 
sential and  distinctive  moral  judgment  is  expressed  by  this 
word  ought^  which  is  the  same  as  the  word  owe^  and  m  all 
languages  the  judgment  is  expressed  by  an  equivalent  word. 
In  all  languages  we  know  any  thing  of,  moral  obligation  is 
expressed  as  debt^  something  owed^  and  to  \^paid,  I  owe 
to  justice  the  restoration  of  iny  friend's  jewel,  or  its  restora- 
tion is  a  debt  due  to  justice.  Justice,  strictly  taken,  how- 
ever, expresses  the  moral  relation  between  God  and  liis 
creatures,  or  the  claims  of  God  as  creator  on  them,  rather 
than  God,  or  the  supreme  being  himself ;  though  taken  ab- 
solutely, and  as  the  just  in  itself, -it  is  and  must  be  God, 
identical  with  his  infinite  and  eternal  being.  The  real  mor- 
al judgment,  then,  is,  I  owe  to  God  the  restoration  of  my 
friend's  deposit,  or  the  restoration  of  my  friend's  deposit  is 
a  debt  due  to  God.  Grant  now  the  owner  of  the  aebt  is 
God,  the  debt  itself  cannot  be  God,  for  it  is  alike  distin- 

fuished  from  him  and  from  me.  Whence  comes  this  debt? 
[ow  comes  it  that  I  owe  it  to  the  supreme  being?  I  owe 
and  can  owe  it  to  him  only  for  the  reason  that  he  is  my 
owner.  If  I  owned  myself,  and  my  actions,  I  could  not 
owe  him  the  restoration,  for  being  my  own  owner,  neither 
lie  nor  any  one  else  could  place  me  under  moral  obligation, 
or  call  me  to  an  account  for  my  acts,  or  any  use  I  see  prop- 
er to  make  of  myself.  The  moral  judgment,  then,  implies 
Gh)d  as  my  owner,  or  the  judgment,  I  owe  myself,  and 
therefore  my  acts  to  God.  God  owns  me  and  my  acts,  and 
I  owe  all  I  am,  all  I  have,  all  I  can  do  to  him.  Whence 
this  divine  ownership,  the  principle  of  all  moral  obliga- 
tion ?  It  certainly  is  not  identifiable  with  the  divine  being, 
or  in  other  words,  the  divine  ownership  in  which  is  found- 
ed all  moral  obligation,  is  not  inherent  in  or  identical  with 
the  divine  nature  or  essence,  and  therefore  the  distinctively 
moral  truth  is  not  and  cannot  be  identically  God  himself. 

This  divine  ownership  can  be  founded  only  in  the  crea- 
tive act  of  God,  by  which  he,  by  his  sole  energy,  creates  me 
from  nothing.  As  the  author  himself  concedes,  when  he 
says  of  God,  "  It  is  not  on  his  being  holy,  but  on  his  being 
our  holy  creator ^  that  his  full  claims  on  our  allegiance  are 
founded."     He  owns  us  because  he  has  made  us,  for  the 
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thing  made  belongs  to  the  maker.  The  distinctively  moral 
judgment,  then,  is  not,  in  all  its  terms,  a  necessary  judg- 
ment, or  necessary  truth,  as  the  author  asserts,  for  the  obli- 
gation depends  immediately  on  the  copula,  or  creative  act 
of  God.  The  ideal  or  necessary  term  of  the  judgment  is 
God,  as  it  is  in  every  judgment,  but  the  predicate  and  cop- 
ula are  distinguishable  from  him  as  the  act  and  its  product 
are  distinguishable  from  the  actor;  are,  as  in  the  divine 
judgment  or  primitive  intuition  itself,  contingent,  since,  as 
we  constantly  repeat,  creation  ex  parte  Dei  is  a  free  and  not 
a  necessary  act.  The  principle  tliat  the  thing  made  is  the 
maker's  is  a  necessary  and  eternal  truth,  but  tliat  any  thing 
is  made,  or  that  the  occasion  is  created  for  the  application 
of  the  principle,  is  a  contingent  fact,  dependent  on  the  will 
of  God  to  create  or  not  to  create.  Hence  the  eternal  law, 
of  which  all  just  laws  are  transcripts,  is  eternal  only  ex 
parte  Dei^  not  in  its  subjects,  save  in  the  sense  that  God's  free 
purpose  and  decree  to  create  them  is  eternal,  or,  as  is  more 
commonly  said,  from  eternity.  We  cannot,  then,  accept, 
without  important  qualifications,  the  author's  assertion  that 
the  moral  judgment  is  simple  and  necessary,  that  is,  simple 
necessary  truth.  Simple  necessary  truth  is  God,  we  grant ; 
but  the  moral  judgment  is  not  the  judgment  God  is,  but 
the  judgment  Gfod  is  our  owner,  or  we  owe  to  God  our  ex- 
istence, and  therefore  our  actions.  We  owe  and  can  owe 
ourselves  and  actions  to  him,  only  because  he  is  our  maker* 
The  owing  depends  on  creation,  and  connects  us  morally, 
as  the  creative  act  connects  us  physically,  with  God. 

The  author  seems  at  one  time  to  be  an  exclusive  psychol- 
ogist, and  at  another  an  exclusive  ontologist,  and  we  find 
him  nowhere  recollecting  that  the  primitive  judgment  is  the 
synthesis  of  the  primum  ontoloffi<nim  SLud  the primum psy- 
chologicum.  In  declaring  the  moral  judgment  necessary, 
or,  as  he  understands  it,  necessary  truth,  therefore  God,  he 
makes  the  judgment  analytic,  not  synthetic,  and  therefore 
exclusively  ontological.  He  confounds  good  with  moral 
good,  or  the  good  in  itself  with  the  moral  obligation  of 
creatures  to  seek  good  as  their  final  cause ;  as  he  confounds 
the  good  as  final  cause,  or  beatitude,  with  the  good  as  first 
cause.  The  good  in  both  cases  is  ontologically  the  same, 
indeed,  but  not  the  same  in  respect  of  moral  truth.  Moral 
science,  or  the  science  of  ethics,  is  founded  on  the  two-fold 
relation  of  creatures  to  God ;  their  relation  to  him  as  first 
cause,  and  their  relation  to  him  as  final  cause.    Creatures 
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have  a  double  movement,  that  of  procession  by  his  creative 
act  from  God  as  first  cause,  and  their  return  to  him,  without 
absorption  in  him,  as  their  final  cause,  their  last  end,  or  be- 
atitude. God  is  the  terminus  a  quo  and  the  terminvs  dd 
quern  of  all  existences.  Creation, — since  it  is  the  free  act  of 
God,  the  free  act  of  reason,  intelligence,  wisdom,  love,  as 
well  as  power, — ^must  bo  an  9ici propter  finemj  for  some  end 
and  for  some  good  end,  and  therefore  for  an  end  insepara- 
ble from  being.  But  as  God  only  is  being,  and  is  all  being, 
or  being  in  its  plenitude,  qui  est,  the  end  for  which  he 
creates  must  be  himself.  As  he  is  the  end  for  which  he 
creates  and  creatures  exist, — '^all  things  are  by  him  and  for 
him," — ^lie  is  our  end,  and  our  good  is  in  our  return  to  him 
as  our  final  cause.  Our  good,  or  the  good  for  which  crea- 
tures exist,  is  in  his  being  or  eternal  essence.  But  our 
moral  good  is  not  in  simply  returning  or  attaining  to  him 
as  our  last  end,  but  in  doing  so  voluntarily,  by  our  own 
free  act;  for  we  are  created  with  free  will.  Our  obligation 
to  return  to  God  is  imposed  by  the  creative  act,  which,  as  a 
free  act,  is  the  act  of  the  divine  will.  The  obligation  is, 
then,  imposed  by  the  will  of  God,  and  consequently  has  the 
essential  characteristic  of  law ;  since,  as  Suarez  tells  us,  there 
is  no  law  without  some  will  commanding.  It  connects  us 
in  the  moral,  as  the  creative  act  connects  us  in  the  physical 
order  with  God,  and  is  the  copula  between  being  and  exist- 
ences, the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  ideal  judgment; 
only  in  the  moral  order  the  subject  and  predicate  change 
sides,  and  existences  attain  to  being  as  the  product  of  their 
free  activity. 

It  is  not  difficult,  now,  to  clear  up  the  mystery  and  solve  the 
problems  which  come  up  as  to  the  principles  of  morality, — 
the  first  part  of  natural  moral  theology,  or  speculative 
ethics.  Are  we  asked  what  is  good  ?  We  answer,  God. 
Are  we  asked  what  is  (mr  good  ?  We  answer  again,  God. 
Are  we  asked  why  is  he  our  good  ?  We  answer,  because  he 
is  the  goo<l  in  itself.  Why  is  he  the  good  in  itself  ?  Be- 
cause he  is  being,  being  in  itself,  and  all  good  is  in  being, 
or  rather  is  being.  If  you  ask  us  what  is  moral  good  ?  we 
answer,  in  voluntarily  returning  to  God,  without  absorption 
in  him,  as  our  final  cause  or  last  end.  If  you  ask  why  we 
are  morally  obliged  to  return  to  God  as  our  last  end,  or,  in 
other  woras,  to  seek  our  own  good,  we  answer,  because  it  is 
the  will  of  God,  as  he  himself  declares  in  the  very  act  of 
creating  us  for  that  end.     If  it  is  asked,  why  are  we  bound 
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to  obey  the  will  of  God  ?  we  answer,  because  he  haa  made 
ns,  ana  we  are  his ;  he  is  our  owner,  and  the  owner  may  do 
what  he  pleases  with  his  own.  We  may  go  behind  the  will 
of  God  to  find  the  reason  of  the  law,  for  the  reason  of  the 
law  is  in  his  own  eternal  reason ;  but  we  cannot  go  behind 
the  will  itself  to  find  the  reason  of  our  obedience.  God 
wills,  is  always  the  sufficient  reason  of  man's  obedience,  be* 
cause  his  will  is  the  will  of  man's  sovereign.  To  this  last 
answer  only  does  our  author  try  to  frame  an  objection,  but 
he  does  not  succeed.  If  God  were  not  holy,  he  reasons,  even 
though  our  creator,  we  should  not  be  bound  to  obey  him ; 
and  yet  he  does  not  found  the  obligation  to  obedience  on 
the  divine  sanctity,  for  he  says  expi;essly,  *'  It  is  not  on  hia 
being  holy,  but  on  his  being  our  holy  creatoTj  that  his  full 
claims  on  our  allegiance  are  founded."  What  he  means  is, 
that  the  obligation  is  imposed  neither  by  the  sanctity  alone^ 
nor  by  the  creative  act  alone,  but  by  both  conjointly ;  so  that 
if  we  could  conceive  an  unholy  creator,  we  should  not  be 
bound  to  obey  him.  We  are  bound  to  do  the  will  of  him 
whose  we  are,  and  we  are  his  who  creates  us,  for  we  are  the 
creator  mediante  the  creative  act,  which  act  is  his.  If  we 
could  suppose  the  devil  to  be  our  creator,  and  devil  still,  we 
should  be  bound  to  do  tlie  devil's  bidding — no  question  of 
that.  But,  as  we  have  sufficiently  shown,  we  cannot  suppose 
the  devil  to  be  our  creator,  because  only  being  can  create, 
and  no  evil  or  malignant  being  is  supposable,  conceivable,  or 
imaginable,  since  the  idea  of  being  and  the  idea  of  good  are 
identical ;  or  all  being,  by  the  fact  that  it  is  being,  is  good. 
The  difficulty  of  the  autnor  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  he 
confounds  eris  with  existensy  and  as  existences  or  creatures 
are  evil  or  malignant  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  it  implies, 
in  his  mind,  no  contradiction  in  terms  to  suppose  or  imagine 
an  evil  and  malignant  being,  therefore  an  evil  or  malignant 
creator.  In  loose  popular  language  we  may  and  do  call  ex- 
istences  or  creatures,  beings ;  but  philosophers  should  use 
language  more  strictly,  and  with  more  exactness  and  pre- 
cision. The  distinction  between  being  and  existence  or 
creature,  ens  and  exiatenSy  is  important  and  valid,  and  would 
save  us  much  needless  perplexity  and  much  unmeaning 
speculation,  if  observed.  The  practice  of  the  schools,  oi 
usinff  the  term  etia  indiscriminately  for  being  and  existence, 
real  being  and  possible  being,  necessary  being  and  contin- 
gent being, — ^as  if  the  contingent  and  the  necessary,  the  pos- 
sible and  the  real,  the  creature  and  creator,  could  be  put 
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in  the  same  category, — is  as  unphilosopliical  as  any  thing 
well  can  be,  and  seldom  fails  to  have  a  most  injurious  effect 
on  our  speculations.  To  suppose  the  devil  creator,  is  to  sup- 
pose the  devil  being,  therefore  eood  and  holy,  as  we  have 
said,  and  no  devil  at  all.  Has  the  author  ever  undertaken 
the  refutation  of  Manicheism  ?  If  he  has,  will  he  tell  us 
what,  in  his  view,  is  the  principle  of  that  refutation  ?  If  he 
supposes  it  possible  that  tnere  snould  be  an  evil  and  malignant 
being,  how  can  he  demonstrate  the  falsity,  or  logically  refute 
the  doctrine  of  two  original  and  eternal  principles — the  one 
good,  and  the  other  evil ! 

Indeed,  the  author  seems  to  us  to  go   further  in  the 
Manichean  direction   than  he  suspects.     He  makes  evil  a 

¥3sitive  quality  of  actions.  This  he  expressly  maintains, 
hen  it  must  be  a  positive  quality  of  actors.  Then  it  must 
have  a  positive  original  principle  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
good,,  for  good  cannot  create  evil.  Then  he  must  suppose 
two  eternal  principles ;  therefore  two  eternal  self-existent 
beings,  two  Gods,  tlie  one  good,  the  other  evil.  He  teaches 
us  that  morally  good  and  morally  evil  are  both  positive.  But 
8t.  Thomas  holds,  and  so  do  most  theologians,  that  good 
alone  is  the  object  of  the  will ;  consequently,  that  malice  or 
evil  will  is  privative,  not  positive,  which  must  be  the  fact  if, 
as  we  maintain,  good  and  being  are  identical.  But  the 
author,  though  he  asserts  the  identity  of  Ood  and  good,  does 
not  recognize  the  identitv  of  good  and  being,  for  he  con- 
ceives, and  even  speaks  o^  an  evil  and  malignant  being,  as 
impl^ing^  no  contradiction  in  terms.  The  good,  in  his  con- 
ception, is  not  being,  but  a  quality,  attribute,  or  accident  of 
bemg.  Accidentally,  or  as  a  fact,  being  is  good,  but  not 
necessarily  good  in  that  it  is  being.  That  good,  however, 
is  an  accident  of  being,  in  the  scholastic  sense,  he  cannot 
hold,  for  he  holds  that  the  good  is  a  necessary  truth*  He 
can,  then,  hold  it  as  an  attribute  of  being  only  in  the  sense 
that  the  scholastics  distinguish  attributes  from  accidents, — 
that  is,  as  an  essential  andnecessary  attribute,  indistinguish- 
able from  the  essence  of  the  subject,  attribute  only  in  our 
mode  of  conceiving,  but  in  reality  no  attribute  at  all,  but 
the  subject  itself.  Substance  stands  under  and  supports 
accidents,  but  does  not  stand  under  and  support  essential 
attributes,'  for  they  are  the  substance  it«elf.  The  author 
labors  at  great  length  and  with  much  earnestness  to  show 
that  good  is  identical  neither  with  the  free  command  nor 
with  the  necessary  command  of  God,  that  is,  with  the  act 
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of  God ;  then,  in  identifying  God  and  good  as  he  doeA,  he 
must  identify  good  with  the  eternal  being  of  God,  and  liolds, 
if  he  understands  himself,  tliat  the  good  and  I'eal  and  neces- 
sary being  are  identical,  and  that  evil  being  is  as  much  a 
contradiction  in  terms  as  an  evil  good,  or  a  good  evil.  If 
so,  he  must  concede  that  evil  is  not  positive,  but  negative, — 
not  being,  but  privation  of  being :  consequently,  that  we 
cannot  will  evil,  because  evil  being  nothing  in  itself,  to  will 
evil  would  be  to  will  nothing,  and  to  will  nothing  is  simply 
not  to  will. 

Assuming,  now,  good  and  b^ing  to  be  identical,  and  our 

Sfood  to  be  from  and  in  being,  we  can  understand  why  tlie 
ove  of  God  imposes  on  us  the  obligation  of  returning  to 
him  as  our  final  cause.  The  law,  tliough  imposed  by  the 
will  of  God,  is  yet  not  an  arbitrary  law,  for  it  is  the  expres- 
sion of  his  eternal  reason,  or  his  intrinsic  wisdom,  goodness, 
love.  He  enjoins  us  to  return  to  him,  because  it  is  only  in 
him  that  there  is  or  can  be  any  good  or  beatitude  for  us. 
Our  good,  as  the  good  itself,  is  in  being,  and  there  is  and 
can  be  no  being  but  God ;  for  he  only  can  say  sum  qui  sum. 
As  without  him  as  first  cause  we  could  not  exist,  so  without 
him  as  final  cause  wo  can  have  no  beatitude,  cannot  exist  as 
blest;  without  him  as  first  cause  we  should  be  nothing  in 
the  order  of  physical  existence,  so  without  him  as  nnal 
cause  we  should  be  nothing  in  the  moral  order  or  order  of 
beatitude.  All  movement  toward  God  as  our  last  end  is  a 
movement  toward  being,  in  which  alone  is  beatitude ;  all 
movement  in  the  moral  direction  from  God  is  a  movement 
away  from  being  toward  no-being,  therefore  toward  eviL 
Even  the  omnipotence  of  God  cannot  maka  it  otherwise, 
because  he  cannot  provide  for  beatitude  without  being,  or 
create  existences  that  shall  have  being  in  themselves,  or  not 
have  their  being  in  him,  in  his  own  necessary,  eternal,  and 
immutable  being.  Hence  his  law,  imposing  upon  us  the 
duty  of  returning  to  him  as  our  end,  imposes  upon  us  no 
obligation  but  that  of  seeking  our  real  beatitude  where,  and 
only  where,  it  can  be  found.     Hence  the  law  of  God  is 

food,  and  pliilosophy  itself  requires  us  to  say  with  the 
^salinist,  "The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting 
souls;  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making. wise  the 
simple.  The  precepts  of  the  Lord  are  right,  giving  joy  to 
hearts;  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  is  lightsome,  giving 
light  to  the  eves."  God  is  the  fulness  of  beatitude,  because 
the  fulness  of  being,  and  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  com- 
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mand  us  in  bis  law  wliat  is  Dot  for  our  good,  because  it  is 
impossible  for  liiiu  to  command  what  is  repugnant  to  bis 
own  nature  and  essence.  His  law,  tben,  is  tbe  expression 
toward  us  of  bis  love,  not  bis  wrath,  and  is  our  friend,  not 
our  enemy.  Therefore  tbe  good  love  tbe  law  and  joy  to  do 
tbe  will  of  Ood.  In  keeping  bis  commandments  there  is 
joy,  and  in  doing  bis  will  there  is  peace. 

We  may  now  understand  the  question  of  evil.  Evil  is  no 
positive  being  or  existence;  it  is  simply  privative.  There 
16,  tben,  and  cab  be  no  physical  evil,  for  ali  positive  physical 
existence  is  good,  inasmucb  as  it  participates  through  tbe 
creative  act  in  being.  Tbe  only  sort  oi  evil  that  can  be 
conceived  is  moral  evil,  and  that  is  not  a  positive  object  or 
quality  of  tlie  will,  any  more  than  falsehood  is  a  positive 
object  or  quality  of  tbe  understanding.  It  bas  pleased  God 
to  create  men  free  moral  agents,  or  with  free  will,  which 
enables  tbem  to  act  not  merely  ad  finem,  but  also  propter 
Jmem.  Free  will  implies  freedom  of  election,  or  power  of 
choice.  Kow,  being  created  thus  free,  we  may  choose  or 
will  to  act  for  God,  that  is,  to  return  to  him  as  our  chosen 
final  cause,  and  if  so,  we  move  morally  toward  good,  and 
there  is  and  can  be  no  evil  for  us.  Nothing  can  Imrm  us, 
or  do  us  tbe  least  conceivable  injury ;  pain,  suffering,  trials, 
afflictions,  temptations,  however  grievous  while  they  last, 
are  no  evils,  and  are  simply  effective  means  to  help  us  on 
in  our  march  toward  our  final  beatitude.  We  may,  also, 
choose  not  to  act  for  God  as  our  final  cause,  to  disregard  bia 
law,  and  to  turn,  as  it  were,  our  backs  upon  him,  and  depart 
from  him.  We  then  depart  from  being,  and  turn  our  faces 
and  march  toward  no-being,  toward  —  nothing.  The  evil 
is  not,  tben,  in  something  positively  inflicted  on  us,  but  in 
the  rejection  of  the  positive,  and  seeking  our  good  where  it 
is  not,  and  in  what  is  not.  We,  tben,  under  tbe  moral  point 
of  view,  precipitate  ourselves  into  the  abyss  of  infinite  want, 
where  there  is  no  bread  for  our  hunger,  no  water  for  our 
thirst.  The  soul  participating  as  creature  in  being,  and  as 
creature  having  its  being  not  in  itself,  has  necessarily  wants 
and  desires,  all  good,  since  they  spring  from  being,  which 
only  being  can  fin  np  or  satisfy.  Consequently,  when  it  takes 
its  portion  of  goods,  turns  its  back  on  God,  and  departs  for  a 
far  country,  it  leaves  behind  all  that  could  satisfy  its  inherent 
desires,  its  internal  wants,  while  its  wants  and  desires  remain 
in  full  force.  The  soul  tben  suffers  the  rage,  the  torture, 
the  agony  of  wants  unfilled,  desires  unsatisfied.    What  it 
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snffere  is  not  something  positive,  bat  the  want  or  privation 
of  something  positive.  As  heaven  or  beatitnde  is  in  the 
satisfaction  or  replenishment  of  the  soul  with  being,  so 
hell,  its  opposite,  the  culmination  of  evil,  the  torments  of 
the  damneo,  we  may  suppose  to  consist  not  in  something 
positive  inflicted,  but  in  tne  absence  of  this  replenishment 
with  the  consciousness  of  having  forfeited  it, — m  the  eve^ 
lasting  unappoasement  of  our  inherent  desires,  in  the  ever- 
lasting torture  of  wants  unfilled. 

As  evil  is  privative,  it  is  never  any  thinff  positively 
willed,  and  we  never  do  and  never  can  will  evil  simply  for 
the  sake  of  evil.  All  sin  implies  malice,  but  malice,  evil 
will,  as  we  say,  does  not  imply  the  willing  of  evil  for  the 
sake  of  evil.  All  evil  is  in  carentia  of  some  sort.  When 
the  soul  turas  away  from  God  as  its  final  cause,  it  does  not 
mean  to  reject  good,  but  means  to  find  it  in  creatures,  or  in 
itself,  ignorant,  or  not  reflecting,  that  it  cannot  find  it  there. 
In  not  willing  God  as  our  good,  we  still  will  to  fill  up  our 
wants,  to  appease  our  desires,  therefore  will  beatitnde.  But 
elsewhere  than  in  God  our  beatitude  is  not,  for  besides  him 
there  are  only  his  creatures,  and  they  have  being  only  in 
him,  none  in  themselves.  The  evil  is  not  in  our  being 
created  with  wants  and  desires  that  only  being  can  satisfy, 
for  these  spring  from  the  high  destiny  of  our  nature,  but  in 
not  seeking  their  satisfaction,  where,  and  where  only  it  can 
be  found.  But  even  this  is  not  the  result  of  pure  malice, 
but  of  the  ignorance  which  mistakes  the  creature  for  the 
creator,  or  the  weakness  that  shrinks  from  the  efifort  neces- 
sary to  forego  a  present, 'temporary,  and  relative  good,  for  the 
real  and  eternal  good. 

Other  questions,  and  important  questions,  too,  there  are, 
in  the  first  part  of  morals,  out,  as  we  are  not  writing  a  trea- 
tise of  moral  philosophy,  we  are  not  required  here  to  solve 
them.  If  we  mistake  not,  they  are  all  solvable  by  the  aid 
of  the  principles  and  method  we  have  briefly  and  feebly 
defended  in  modification  of  the  principles  and  doctrines  set 
forth  by  our  author.  At  any  rate,  it  is  time  to  bring  onr 
review  of  the  first  chapter  of  his  Philosophical  Introduction 
to  a  close.  We  may,  perhaps,  return  to  his  volume  hereaf- 
ter, and  offer  some  further  remarks,  for  we  consider  his 
publication,  however  mucii  we  may  differ  from  him,  an 
event  in  our  English-speaking  world.  It  can  hardly  fail  to 
provoke  thought,  and  compel  our  frivolous  public  to  betake 
themselves  to  graver  studies,  and  profounder  investigationa. 
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No  man,  probably,  will  be  found,  to  whom  his  work  will 
prove  less  satisfactory  than  to  ourselves;  yet  we  can  assure 
nim  that  we  have  not  only  a  high  esteem  for  him  person- 
ally, but  for  his  work,  which,  under  many  points  of  view, 
we  regard  as  a  great  work,  marked  at  times  by  profound, 
frequently  by  ingenious,  and  always  by  independent  and 
manly  thought. 


LECKY  ON  MORALS.* 

CBVom  The  OBthoIlc  World  for  1800 1 
ARTICLB  I. 

Mb.  Leoky  divides  his  work  into  five  chapters.  The  first 
chapter  is  preliminary,  and  discusses  "the  nature  and  foun- 
dations of  morals,"  its  obligation  and  motives ;  the  Second 
treats  of  the  morals  of  the  pagan  empire  ;  the  third  gives 
the  author's  view  of  the  causes  of  the  conversion  of  l^me 
and  the  triumph  of  Christianity  in  the  empire ;  the  fourth 
the  progress  and  deterioration  of  European  morals  from 
Constantino  to  Charlemagne  ;  and  the  fifth  the  changes  ef- 
fected from  time  to  time  in  the  position  of  women.  The 
author  does  not  confine  himself  strictly  within  the  period 
named,  but,  in  order  to  make  his  account  intelligible,  gives 
us  the  history  of  what  preceded  and  what  has  followed  it; 
so  that  his  book  gives  one,  from  his  point  of  view,  the  phi- 
losophy and  the  entire  history  of  European  morals  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  present. 

The  subject  of  this  work  is  one  of  great  importance  in 
the  general  history  of  the  race,  and  of  deep  interest  to  all 
who  are  not  incapable  of  serious  and  sustained  thought. 
Mr.  Lecky  is  a  man  of  some  ability,  of  considerable  first  or 
second-hand  learning,  and  has  evidently  devoted  both  time 
and  study  to  his  subject.  His  style  is  clear,  animated,  vig- 
orous and  dignified ;  but  his  work  lacks  condensation  and 
true  perspective.  He  dwells  too  long  on  points  compara- 
tively  ununportant,  and  repeats  the  same  tilings  over  and 

*  History  of  European  MortUs,  from  AuguiUtu  to  Charlemagne,     By 
William  £dwabd  Hartpoolb  Leckt,  M.  A.  Londoa  :  1869. 
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over  again,  and  brings  proofs  after  proofs  to  estiiblish  what 
is  more  commonplace  to  the  scholan  till  he  becomes  not  a 
little  tedious.  He  seems  to  write  under  the  impression  that 
the  public  he  is  addressing  knows  nothing  oi  his  subject, 
and  is  slow  of  underatanding.  He  evidently  supposes  that 
he  is  writing  something  very  important,  and  quite  new  to  the 
whole  reading  world.  Yet  we.liave  found  nothing  new  in 
his  work,  either  in  substance  or  in  presentation,  nothing — 
not  even  an  error  or  a  sophism — tnat  had  not  been  said, 
and  as  well  said,  a  hnndred  times  before  him ;  we  cannot 
discover  a  single  now  fact,  or  a  single  new  view  of  a  fact, 
that  can  throw  any  additional  light  on  European  morals 
in  any  period  of  European  history.  Yet  we  may  say  Mr. 
Lecky,  though  not  an  ori^nal  or  a  profound  thinlcer,  is 
above  the  average  of  English  Protestant  writers,  and  com- 
piles with  passable  taste,  skill,  and  judgment. 

We  know  little  of  the  author,  except  as  the  author  of  the 
book  before  us,  and  of  a  previous  work,  on  Rationalism  in 
Europe^  and  we  have  no  vehement  desire  to  know  anything 
more  of  him.  He  belongs,  with  some  shades  of  difference, 
to  a  class  represented,  in  England,  by  Buckle,  J.  Stuart 
Mill,  Frank  Newman,  and  James  Martineau  ;  and  of  which 
the  Westminster  Review  is  the  organ;  in  France  by  M. 
Yacherot,  Jules  Simon,  and  Ernest  Renan ;  and,  in  this 
country,  by  Professor  Dra|)er,  of  this  city,  and  a  host  of  in- 
ferior writers.  They  are  not  Christians,  and  yet  would  not 
like  to  be  called  anti-Christians ;  they  are  judges,  not  advo- 
cates, and,  seated  on  the  high  judicial  bench,  they  pronounce, 
as  they  flatter  themselves,  an  impartial  and  final  judgment 
on  all  moral,  religious,  and  philosophical  codes,  and  assign 
to  each  its  part  of  good  and  its  part  of  evil.  They  aim  to 
hold  an  even  balance  between  the  church  and  the  sects,  be- 
tween Christian  morals  and  pagan  morals,  and  between  the 
several  pagan  religions  and  the  Christian  religion,  all  of 
which  tney  look  upon  as  dead  and  gone,  except  with  the 
ignorant,  the  stupid,  and  the  superstitious.  Oi  this  class 
Mr.  Lecky  is  a  distinguished  member,  though  less  brilliant 
as  a  writer  than  Renan,  and  less  pleasing  as  well  aB  less  sci- 
entific than  our  own  Draper. 

The  writers  of  this  class  do  not  profess  to  break  with 
Christian  civilization,  or  to  reject  religion  or  morals,  but 
strive  to  assert  a  morality  without  God,  and  a  Christianity 
without  Christ.  They  deny  in  words  neither  God  nor  Christ, 
but  tliey  find  no  use  for  either.     They  deny  neither  the 
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possibilitj  nor  the  fact  of  the  snpemataral,  but  find  no  need 
of  it,  and  no  place  for  it.  They  concede  providence,  but 
resolve  it  into  a  fixed  natnral  law,  and  are  wliat  we  should 
call  naturalists,  if  naturalism  had  not  received  so  many  di- 
verse meanings.  In  their  own  estimation,  they  are  not 
philosophers,  moralists,  or  divines,  but  really  gods,  who 
know,  of  themselves,  good  and  eviK  right  and  wrong, 
tmtli  and  error,  and  whose  prerogative  it  is  to  jndge  all  men 
and  ages,  all  moralities,  philosophies,  and  religions,  bv  the 
infallible  standard  which  each  one  of  them  is,  or  has  in  him- 
self. They  are  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  Satan  to 
onr  mother  Eve,  "  Ye  shall  be  as  gods.'* 

Mr.  Lecky,  in  his  preliminary  chapter,  on  the  nature  and 
foundation  of  morals,  refutes  even  ably  and  conclusively  the 
utilitarian  school  of  morals,  and  defends  what  he  calls  the 
^Mntuitive''  school.  He  contends  that  it  is  impossible  to 
found  morals  on  the  conception  of  the  useful,  or  on  fearsof 
punishment  and  hopes  of  reward ;  and  argues  well,  after 
Henry  Moore,  Cudworth,  Clarke,  and  Butler,  that  all  moral- 
ity involves  the  idea  of  obligation,  and  is  based  on  the  in- 
tuition of  right  or  duty ;  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  human  nature  called  conscience.  But  this,  after 
all,  is  no  solution  of  the  problem  raised.  There  is,  cer- 
tainly, a  great  difference  between  doine  a  thing  because  it 
is  useful,  and  doing  it  because  it  is  right ;  but  there  is  a 
greater  difference  between  the  intuitive  perception  of  right 
and  the  obligation  to  do  it.  The  perception  or  intuition  of 
an  act  as  obligatory,  or  as  duty,  is  not  tliat  which  makes  it 
duty  or  obligatory.  The  obligation  is  objective,  the  percep- 
tion is  subjective.  The  perception  or  intuition  apprehends 
the  obligation,  but  is  not  it,  and  does  not  impose  it  The 
intuitive  moralists  are  better  than  utilitarians,  m  the  respect 
that  they  assert  a  right  and  a  wrong  independent  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  useful,  or  injurious  to  the  actor.  But  they 
are  equally  far  from  asserting  the  real  foundation  of  mor- 
als ;  because,  though  tliey  assert  intuition  or  immediate  per- 
ception of  duty,  tliey  do  not  assert  or  set  forth  the  ground 
of  duty  or  obligation.  Duty  is  debt^  is  an  obligation ;  but 
whence  the  debt  ?  whence  the  obli^tion  I  We  do  not  ask 
why  the  duty  oblisres,  for  the  assertion  of  an  act  as  duty  is 
its  assertion  as  obligatory  ;  but  why  does  the  right  oblige  ? 
or,  in  other  words,  why  am  I  bound  to  do  right  f  or  any 
one  thing  rather  than  another  t 

Mr.  I^ky  labors  hard  to  find  the  ground  of  the  obliga- 
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tion  in  some  principle  or  law  of  human  nature,  which  he 
caIIs  conscience.  But  conscience  is  the  recognition  of  the 
obligation,  and  the  mind's  own  judgment  of  what  is  or  is 
not  obligatory  ;  it  is  not  the  obligation  nor  its  creator.  This 
mistake  proceeds  from  his  attempt  to  found  morals  on  ha- 
man  nature  as  supremo  law-giver,  and  is  common  to  all  mor- 
alists who  seek  to  erect  a  system  of  morals  independent  of 
theology.  Dr.  Ward,  in  his  work  on  Naiure  and  Chrace^ 
commits  the  same  mistake  in  his  effort  to  find  a  solid 
foundation  in  nature  of  duty,  without  rising  to  the  creator. 
All  these  moralists  really  hold,  as  true,  the  falsehood  told 
by  Satan  to  our  first  parents,  "  Ye  shall  bo  as  gods,  know- 
ing good  and  evil ;"  tliat  is,  in  order  to  know  good  or  evil  ye 
shall  not  need  to  look  beyond  your  own  nature,  nor  to  rec- 
ognize yourselves  as  subject  to,  or  dependent  on,  any 
autliority  above  or  distinct  from  it.  It  is  the  one  funda- 
mental error  that  meets  us  in  8,11  gentile  philosophy,  and  all 
modem  philosophy  and  science,  speculative,  ethical,  or  polit- 
ical, that  holds  itself  independent  of  God.  The  schoolmen 
understood  by  morals,  when  the  term  means  duty,  or  any 
thing  more  than  manners  and  customs,  what  is  called  morcu 
theology,  or  the  practical  application  of  speculative  and  dog- 
matic theolog}'  to  the  ofiices  of  life,  individual,  domestic, 
and  social  or  political.  Natural  morality  meant  that  por- 
tion of  man's  whole  duty  which  is  prescribed  by  the  natural 
law  and  promulgated  by  reason,  as  distinguished  from  reve- 
lation, riiey  based  all  morals  on  the  great  principles  of 
theology,  and  therefore  they  called  theology  the  queen  of 
the  sciences.     We  have  made  no  advance  on  them. 

In  morals,  three  things — first,  the  obligation  ;  second,  the 
regitla  or  rule  ;  third,  the  end — ^are  essential,  and  must  be 
carefully  distinguished.  Why  am  T  bound  to  do  one  thing 
rather  than  another?  that  is,  why  am  I  bound  at  all  f  What 
am  I  bound  to  do,  or  to  avoid?  For  what  end?  These 
three  (Question  ^  are  fundamental  and  exhaustive.  The  in- 
tnitionists  hold  that  all  morals  involve  the  idea  or  concep- 
tion of  duty  ;  but  they  omit  to  present  the  reason  or  grou|id 
of  duty  or  oi)ligation,  and  therefore  erect  their  moral  fabric 
without,  any  foundation,  and  make  it  a  mere  castle  in  the 
air.  They  confound  conscience  with  obligation,  and  the 
rule  or  law  with  the  reason  or  motive  for  observing  it.    Sup- 

Sose  we  find  in  human  nature  the  rule  or  law ;  we  cannot 
nd  in  it  either  the  obligation  or  the  motive,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  human  nature  is  not  independent,  is  not  suffi- 
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cJont  for  itself,  does  not  belong  to  itself,  and  has  in  itself 
neither  its  origin  nor  its  end,  neither  its  tirst  nor  its  final 
cause.  The  rule — regvla — ^is  the  law,  and  the  law  prescribes 
what  is  to  be  done  and  what  is  to  be  avoided  ;  but  it  does 
not  create  the  obligation  nor  furnish  the  motive  of  obedi- 
ence. Mr.  Leckj  himself  maintains  that  it  does  not,  and  is 
very  severe    upon   those  who  make  an  arbitrary  law  the 

fjround  of  moral  distinctions  or  the  reason  of  duty.  The 
aw  does  not  make  the  right  or  the  wrong.  The  act  is  not 
right  because  commanded,  nor  wronff  because  prohibited  ; 
but  it  is  commanded  because  it  is  rigiit,  and  prohibited  be- 
cause it  is  wrong.  Whence  then  the  obligation  ?  or,  what  is 
it  that  transforms  the  right  into  duty  ?  This  is  the  ques- 
tion that  the  independent  or  non-theological  moralists,  no 
matter  of  what  school,  do  not  and  cannot  answer. 

There  is  no  answer,  unless  we  give  up  the  godship  of 
man,  give  Satan  the  lie,  and  understand  that  man  is  a  de- 

Eendent  existence ;  for  an  independent  being  cannot  be 
ound  or  placed  under  the  obligation  of  duty,  either  by  his 
own  act  or  by  the  act  of  another.  If  man  is  dependent,  he 
is  created,  and,  if  created,  he  belongs  to  his  Creator;  for  the 
maker  has  a  sovereign  right  to  that  which  he  makes.  It  is 
his  act,  and  nothing  is  or  can  be  more  one's  own,  tlian  one's 
own  act  Man,  then,  does  not  own  himself ;  he  owes  him- 
self, all  he  is,  and  all  he  has,  to  his  Creator.  As  it  has 
pleased  his  Creator  to  make  him  a  free  moral  agent,  capable 
of  acting  from  choice,  and  with  reference  to  a  moral  end, 
ho  is  bound  to  give  himself,  by  his  own  free  wili,  to  God 
to  whom  he  belong ;  for  his  free  will,  his  free  choice,  be- 
longs to  God,  is  his  due ;  and  the  principle  of  justice  re- 
quires us  to  give  to  every  one  his  due,  or  what  is  his  own. 

Here,  then,  in  man's  relation  to  God  as  his  creator,  is  the 
ground  of  his  duty  or  obligation.  It  grows  out  of  the  di- 
vine creative  act.  Deny  the  being  of  God,  deny  the  cre- 
ative act,  deny  man  is  the  creature  of  God,  and  you  deny  all 
obligation,  all  duty,  and  therefore,  according  to  Mr.  Lecky's 
own  doctrine,  all  morals. 

The  irrational  cannot  morally  bind  the  rational.  All  men 
are  equal,  and  no  man,  no  body  of  men  has,  or  can  have,  a 
natural  right  to  bind  or  govern  another.  Onlv  the  Creator 
obliges,  as  the  owner  of  the-creature ;  and  if  I  owe  myself, 
all  I  am  and  all  I  have,  to  God,  I  owe  nothing  to  another  in 
his  own  right,  and  only  God  has  any  right  over  me,  or  to 
me.     Here  is  at  once  the  basis  of  obligation  and  of  liberty. 
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and  tho  condemnation  of  all  tyranny  and  despotism.  From 
tliis,  it  clearly  follows  that  every  system  of  morals  that  rests 
on  nature,  the  state,  or  any  thino:  created,  as  its  foundation, 
is  not  and  of  itself  cannot  be  obligatory  upon  any  one,  and 
that  without  God  as  our  creator,  and  whose  we  are,  there  is, 
and  can  be  no  moral  obligation  or  duty  whatever.  Panthe- 
ism, which  denies  the  creative  act,  and  atheism,  which  denies 
God,  both  alike  deny  morals  by  denying  its  basis  or  foun- 
dation. Either  is  iatixl  to  morals,  for  obligation  is  only  the 
correlative  of  the  right  to  command. 

Having  found  tho  ground  of  obligation,  and  shown  why 
we  are  morallv  bound,  the  next  thing  to  be  considered  is 
the  rule  by  wiiich  is  determined  what  we  are  bound  to  do, 
and  what  we  are  bound  to  avoid.  Mr.  Lecky  makes  this 
rule  conscience,  which,  though  he  labors  to  prove  that  it  is 
uniform  and  infallible  in  all  ages  and  nations,  and  all  men, 
he  yet  concedes  varies  in  its  determinations  as  to  what  is  or 
is  not  duty  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  age  or 
nation,  the  ideal  or  standard  adopted,  public  opinion,  (&c. 
That  is,  conscience  assures  us  that  we  ought  always  to  do 
right,  but  leaves  us  to  find  out,  the  best  way  we  can,  what 
is  or  is  not  right.  Conscience,  then,  cannot  be  itself  tlie 
rule;  it  is  a  witness  within  us  of  our  obligation  to  obey 
God,  and  the  judgment  which  we  pass  on  our  acts,  usuallv, 
in  practice,  on  our  acts  after  they  are  done,  is  at  best  only 
our  judgment  of  what  the  rule  or  law  is,  not  the  rule  or  law 
itself.  The  rule  or  regula  is  not  conscience,  but  the  light 
of  conscience,  that  by  which  it  determines  what  is  or 
is  not  duty ;  it  is  the  law  which,  according  to  St.  Thomas, 
QUCBdam  est  regula  et  rnensura  actuum^  secundum  quam 
tnducitur  ad  agendum^  vel  ah  aaendo  ret/rahitur  j  *  or,  in 
the  sense  we  here  use  the  term,  the  rule,  or  measure  of  duty 
prescribing  what  is  to  be  done,  and  what  avoided.  It  is,  as 
St.  Thomas  also  says,  ordinatio  rationisj  and  as  an  ordina* 
tion  of  reason,  it  am  be  only  the  rule  or  measure  of  what 
is  obligatory  to  be  done  or  to  be  avoided.  It  defines  and 
declares  what  is  or  is  not  duty,  it  docs  not  and  cannot  make 
the  duty,  or  create  tho  obligation.  The  author  and  his 
school  overlook  the  fact  that  reason  is  perceptive,  not  legis* 
lativc.  They  confound  the  obligation  with  the  rule  that 
me^isures  and  determines  it,  and  assume  that  it  is  the  reason 
tlxat  creates  the  duty.     They  are  psychologists,  not  philoso- 


^Sum.  27m02.  1.  2.  quest,  zc.  art.  1,  in  corp. 
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phers,  and  see  nothing  behind  or  above  hnman  reason,  man's 
nighcBt  and  distingnishing  faculty.  Certainly  without  rea- 
son man  conld  not  either  perform,  or  be  bound  to  perform, 
a  single  moral  act;  and  yet  it  is  not  reason  that  binds  him ; 
and  if  he  is  bound  to  follow  reason,  as  he  undoubtedly  is,  it 
is  only  because  reason  tells  him  what  is  obligatory,  and  en- 
ables him  to  do  it. 

Since  only  God  can  bind  morally,  only  God  can  impose 
the  law  which  measures,  defines,  or  discloses  what  indepen- 
dent of  the  law  is  obligatory.  The  rule  of  duty,  of  nght 
and  wrong,  is  therefore  the  law  of  God.  The  law  of  God 
is  promulgated  in  part  through  natural  reason,  and  in  part 
through  supernatural  revelatfon.  The  former  is  called  the 
natural  law,  lex  nattiralia/  the  latter,  the  revealed  law,  or 
the  supernatural  law.  But  both  are  integral  parts  of  one 
and  the  same  law,  and  each  has  its  reason  in  one  and  the 
same  order  of  things,  emanates  from  one  and  the  same  au- 
thority, for  one  ana  the  same  ultimate  end.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  in  the  supernatural  law,  positive  injunctions,  and 
prohibitions,  which  are  not  contained  in  the  natural  law, 
though  not  repugnant  thereto ;  but  these  have  their  reason 
and  motive  in  the  end,  which  in  all  cases  determines  the 
law.  All  human  laws,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  derive  all  their 
vigQr  as  laws  from  the  law  of  God,  and  all  the  positive  in- 
junctions and  prohibitions  of  either  ai'e,  in  their  nature, 
disciplinary,  or  means  to  the  end,  in  which  is  the  reason  or 
motive  of  the  law.  Hence  there  is,  and  can  be,  nothing 
arbitrary  in  duty.  Nothing  is  or  can  be  imposed,  under 
either  the  natural  law  or  the  supernatural  law,  in  either 
church  or  state,  in  religion  or  morals,  that  does  not  imme- 
diately or  mediately  grow  out  of  our  relation  to  God  as  our 
creator,  and  as  our  last  end  or  final  cause.  As  a  Christian 
I  am  bound  to  obey  the  supreme  pastor  of  the  church,  not 
as  a  man  commanding  in  his  own  name,  or  by  his  own  au- 
thority, but  as  the  vicar  of  Christ,  who  has  commissioned 
him  to  teach,  discipline,  and  govern  me.  As  a  citizen  I  am 
bound  to  obey  all  the  laws  of  my  country  not  repugnant  to 
the  law  or  the  rights  of  God,  but  only  because  the  state  has, 
in  secular  matters,  authority  from  God  to  govern.  In 
either  case  the  obedience  is  due  only  to  God  and  he  only 
is  obeyed.  It  is  his  authority  and  his  alone  that  binds  me, 
and  neither  church  nor  state  can  bind  me  beyond  or  except 
by  reason  of  its  authority  derived  from  him. 

The  law  is  the  rule,  and  is  prescribed  by  the  end,  in 
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wliich  is  the  reason  or  motive  of  datj.  The  law  is  not  the 
reason  or  motive  of  duty,  nor  is  it  the  gronnd  of  the  obli- 
gation. It  is  simply  the  rnle,  and  tells  us  what  God  com- 
mands, not  whence  his  right  to  command,  nor  whei*efore  he 
commands.  His  right  to  command  rests  on  the  fact  that  he 
is  the  Creator.  But  why  does  he  command  such  and  such 
things,  or  prescribe  such  and  such  duties?  We  do  not  an- 
swer, because  such  is  his  will ;  though  that  would  be  true 
as  we  understand  it  For  such  answer  would  be  understood, 
by  this  un theological  age,  which  forgets  that  the  divine 
will  is  the  will  of  infinite  reason,  to  imply  that  duties  are 
arbitrary,  rest  on  mere  will,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
God  should  prescribe  one  thing  as  duty  rather  than  another. 
What  the  law  of  God  declares  to  be  duty  is  duty  because 
it  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  our  existence, 
or  the  end  for  which  we  are  created.  Every  thing  that  even 
God  can  enjoin  as  dutv  has  its  reason  or  motive  in  that  pur^ 
pose  or  end.  The  end,  then,  prescribes,  or  is  the  reason  of, 
the  law. 

The  end  for  which  God  creates  us  is  himself,  who  is  our 
iinal  cause  no  less  than  our  first  cause.  God  acts  always  as 
infinite  reason,  and  cannot  therefore  create  without  creating 
for  some  end :  and  as  he  is  self-sufficing  and  the  adequate 
object  of  his  own  activity,  there  is  and  can  be  no  end  but 
himself.  All  things  are  not  only  created  by  him  but  for 
him.  This  is  eaually  a  truth  of  philosophy  and  of  revela- 
tion, and  even  tnose  theologians  who  talk  of  natural  beati- 
tude, are  obliged  to  make  it  consist  in  the  possession  of  God, 
at  least,  as  the  author  of  nature.  Hence,  St.  Paul,  the 
greatest  philosopher  that  ever  wrote,  as  well  as  an  inspired 
apostle,  says,  ^^Of  him,  and  by  him,  and  in  hip  are 
all  things;"  or,  "in  him  and/br  him  they  subsist,"  as 
Archbisliop  Kenrick  explains  in  a  note  to  the  passage.  The 
motive  or  reason  of  the  law  is  in  the  end,  or  m  God  as  final 
cause.  The  motive  or  reason  for  keeping  or  fulfilling  the 
law  is,  then,  that  we  may  gain  the  end  for  which  we  are 
made,  or,  union  with  God  as  our  final  cause.  This  is  all 
clear,  plain,  and  undeniable,  and  hence  we  conclude  that 
morals,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  cannot  be  asserted 
unless  we  assert  God  as  our  creator  and  as  our  last  end. 

Mr.  Lecky  and  his  school  do  not,  then,  attain  to  the  true 
philosophy  of  morals,  for  they  recognize  no  final  cause, 
eitlier  of  man  or  his  act ;  and  yet  there  is  no  moral  act  that 
is  not  done  freely  propter  Jmem^  for  the  sake  of  the  end. 
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"We  do  not  say  that  all  acts  not  so  done  are  vicions  or  sinful, 
nor  do  we  pretend  that  no  acts  are  moral  that  are  not  done 
witli  a  distinct  and  deliberate  reference  to  Ood  as  our  last 
«nd.  The  man  who  relieves  suffering  because  he  cannot 
•endure  the  pain  of  seeing  it,  performs  a  good  deed,  though 
«u  act  of  very  imperfect  virtue.  We  act  also  from  habit, 
and  when  the  habit  has  been  formed  by  acts  done  for  the 
sake  of  the  end,  or  by  infused  grace,  the  acts  done  from  the 
habit  of  the  soul  without  an  explicit  reference  to  the  end 
arc  moral,  virtuous,  in  the  true  sense  of  either  term ;  nor 
•do  we  exclude  those  gentiles  who,  not  having  the  law,  do 
the  things  of  the  law,  of  whom  St.  Paul  speaks«  Rom.  ii. 
14-16. 

Mr.  Lecky  overlooks  the  end,  and  presents  no  reason  or 
motive  for  performing  our  duty,  distinguishable  from  the 
duty  itself.  He  adopts  the  philosophy  of  the  Porch,  except 
that  he  thinks  it  did  not  make  enough  of  the  emotional  side 
of  our  nature,  that  is,  was  not  sufficiently  sentimental.  The 
Stoics  held  that  we  must  do  right  for  the  sake  of  right  alone, 
or  because  it  is  right  They  rejected  all  consideration  of 
personal  advantage,  of  general  utility,  the  honor  of  the  gods, 
future  life,  heaven  or  YicU,  or  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
They  admitted  the  obligation  to  serve  the  commonwealth 
and  to  do  good  to  all  men,  but  because  it  was  right.  The 
good  of  the  state  or  of  the  race  was  duty,  but  not  the  reason 
or  motive  of  the  duty.  The  professedly  disinterested  mor- 
ality on  which  our  author,  after  them,  so  earnestly  insists, 
closely  analyzed,  will  be  found  to  be  as  sellish  as  that  of  the 
Garden,  or  that  of  Paley  and  Bentham.  The  Epicurean 
makes  pleasure,  that  is,  the  gratification  of  the  senses,  the 
motive  of  virtue ;  the  Stoic  makes  the  motive  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  intellectual  nature,  or  rather  his  pride,  which  is 
as  much  a  man's  self  as  what  the  apostle  calls  concu- 
piscence, or  the  flesh.  Intellectual  selfishness,  in  which  the 
Dtoics  abounded,  is  even  more  repugnant  to  the  virtue  of 
the  actor  than  the  sensual  selfishness  of  the  votary  of  pleas- 
ure. We  care  not  what  tine  words  the  Stoic  had  on  his 
lips,  no  system  of  pagan  morals  was  further  removed  from 
real  disinterested  virtue  than  that  of  the  Porch. 

Mr.  Lecky  denounces  the  morality  of  the  church  as  seL 
fish,  and  says  the  selfish  system  triumphed  with  Bossuet 
over  Fenelon ;  but  happily  for  us  he  is  not  competent  to 
speak  of  the  morals  enjoined  by  the  church.  He  does  not 
understand  the  question  which  was  at  issue,  and  entirely  mis 
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apprehends  the  matter  for  which  F^nelon  was  censnred  hy 
the  Holj  See.  The  doctrine  of  F6nelon,  as  he  himself  ex- 
plained and  defended  it,  was  never  condemned,  nor  was  that 
of  Bossnet,  which,  on  several  points,  was  very  nnsound,  ever 
anj>roved.  Several  passages  of  F^nelon's  Maxims  of  the 
SainU  were  censured  as  favoring  quietism,  already  con- 
demned in  the  condemnation  of  !li!u>linos  and  his  adherents 
— ^a  doctrine  which  F6nelon  never  held,  and  which  he 
sought  in  his  Maxima  to  avoid,  without  running  into  the 
contrary  extreme,  bnt,  the  Holy  See  judged,  unsuccessfullv. 
His  thought  was  orthodox,  but  the  languacro  he  used  could 
be  understood  in  a  quiutistic  sense  ;  and  it  was  his  language,, 
not  his  doctrine,  that  was  condemned. 

The  error  favored  by  F^nelon's  language,  though  against 
his  intention,  was  that  it  is  possible  in  this  life  to  rise  and 
remain  habitually  in  such  a  state  of  charity,  or  pure  love  of 
Ood  for  his  own  sake,  of  such  perfect  union  with  him,  that 
in  it  the  soul  no  longer  hopes  or  fears,  ceases  to  make  acts  of 
virtue,  and  becomes  indifferent  to  its  own  salvation  or  dam- 
nation, whether  it  gains  heaven  or  loses  it.  The  church  did 
not  condemn  the  love  of  Ood  for  his  own  sake,  nor  acta  of 
perfect  charity,  for  so  much  is  possible  and  required  of  all 
Christians.  I'he  church  requires  us  to  make  acts  of  love, 
as  well  as  of  faith  and  hope,  and  the  act  of  love  is :  ^'  O  my 
God  I  I  love  thee  above  all  things,  with  my  whole  heart  and 
soul,  because  thou  art  infinitely  amiable  and  deserving  of  all 
love ;  I  love  also  my  neighbor  as  myself  for  the  love  of  thee ; 
I  forgive  all  who  liave  injured  me,  and  ask  pardon  of  all 
whom  I  have  injured."  Here  is  no  taint  of  selfishness,  but 
an  act  of  pure  love.  Yet  thoudi  we  can  and  ought  to  make 
distinct  acts  of  perfect  diarity,  it  is  a  grave  error  to  suppose 
that  the  soul  can  in  this  life  sustain  herself,  habitually,  in  a 
state  of  pure  love,  that  she  ever  attains  to  a  state  on  earth 
in  which  acts  of  virtue  cease  to  be  necessary,  in  which  she 
ceases  from  pure  love  to  be  actively  virtuous,  and  becomes 
indifferent  to  her  own  fate,  to  her  own  salvation  or  danmar 
tion,  to  heaven  or  hell — an  error  akin  to  that  of  the  Hop- 
kinsians,  that  in  order  to  be  saved  one  must  be  willing  to  be 
damned.  As  long  as  we  live,  acts  of  virtue,  of  faith,  hope, 
and  charity,  are  necessary;  and  to  be  indifferent  to  heaven 
or  hell,  is  to  be  indifferent  whether  we  please  God  or  offend 
him,  wiiether  we  are  utiited  to  him  or  alienated  from  him. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  represent  the  doctrine  the  church 
opposed  to  quietism  or  to  ]b6neIon  as  the  selfish  theory  of 
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Ynorale.  To  act  f rom^  Bimple  fear  of  suflfering  or  Bimple  hope 
of  happiness,  or  to  labor  solely  to  escape  the  one  and  secure 
the  other,  is,  of  eonrse,  selfish,  and  is  not  approved  by  the 
chnrch,  who  brands  such  fear  as  servile,  and  such  hope  as 
mercenarv,  because  in  neither  is  tlie  motive  drawn  from  the 
end,  whicli  is  God,  as  our  supreme  good.  What  the  diurch 
bids  ns  fear  is  alienation  from  God,  and  the  happiness  she 
bids  ns  seek  is  happiness  in  God,  because  God  is  the  end  for 
^hich  we  are  niaae.  Thus,  to  the  question, "  Why  did  God 
make  you t"  the  catechism  answers,  "That  I  might  know 
him,  love  him,  and  serve  him  in  this  world,  and  be  happy 
V)iih  him  for  ever  in  the  next."  With  him^  not  without  liim. 
The  fear  tlie  church  approves  is  the  fear  of  hell,  not  because 
at  is  a  place  of  suffering,  and  the  fear  of  God  she  inculcates 
is  not  the  fear  of  him  because  he  can  send  us  to  hell,  but  be- 
cause hell  is  alienation  from  God,  is  offensive  to  him  :  and 
therefore  the  fear  is  really  fear  of  offending  God,  and  being 
separated  from  him.  The  hope  of  happiness  she  approves 
is  the  hope  of  heaven,  not  simply  because  heaven  is  happi- 
nesr,  but  because  it  is  union  with  God,  or  the  possession  of 
God  as  our  last  end,  which  is  our  supreme  good. 

Here  neither  the  fear  of  hell  nor  the  hope  of  heaven  is 
selfish ;  for  in  each  the  motive  is  drawn  from  the  end,  from 
God,  who  is  our  supreme  good.  It  therefore  implies  charity, 
or  the  love  of  God.  And  herein  is  its  moral  value.  It  may 
not  be  perfectly  disinterested,  or  perfect  charity,  which  is 
the  love  of  God  for  his  own  sake,  or  because  he  is  the  supreme 
good  in  himself ;  but  to  love  him  as  our  supreme  good,  and 
to  seek  our  good  in  him  and  him  only,  is  still  to  love  him, 
and  to  draw  from  him  the  motive  of  our  acts.  The  church 
enjoins  this  reference  to  God  in  which,  while  she  recognizes 
faith  and  hope  as  virtues  in  this  life,  she  enjoins  charity, 
without  whicn  the  actor  is  nothing. 

If  Mr.  Lecky  had  known  the  principle  of  Catholic  morals, 
and  understood  the  motives  to  virtue  wnich  the  church  urges, 
he  would  never  have  accused  her  of  approving  the  selfish 
theory,  which  proposes  in  no  sense  God,  but  always  and 
everywhere  self,  as  the  end.  He  will  allow  us  no  motive  to 
virtue  but  the  right ;  that  is,  in  his  theory,  duty  has  no 
reason  or  motive  but  itself.  No  doubt  his  conception  of 
right  includes  benevolence,  the  love  of  mankind,  ana  steady, 
persevering  efforts  to  serve  our  country  and  the  human  race ; 
but  he  can  assign  no  reason  or  motive  why  one  should  do  so 
without  falling  either  into  the  selfishness  or  the  utilitarian- 
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iein  which  he  professes  to  reject.  The  sentimental  theory 
which  he  seems  to  adopt  cannot  help*  him,  for  none  of  oui 
sentiments  are  disinterested ;  all  tlie  sentiments  pertain  ta 
self,  and  seek  always  their  own  gratification.  This  is  as  true 
of  those  called  the  higher,  nobler  sentiments,  as  of  the  lower 
and  baser,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  sentimentalists,  philan- 
thropists, and  humanitarians  are  usually  the  most  selfish, 
cmel,  heartless,  and  least  moral  people  in  society.  Men  who 
act  from  sentimental  instead  of  rational  motives  are  never 
trustworthy,  and  are,  in  general,  to  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Lecky  maintains  that  right  is  to  be  done  solely  be- 
cause it  is  right,  without  any  consideration  of  its  particular 
or  general  utility,  or  regard  to  consequences.  But  he 
shrinks  from  this,  and  appeals  to  utility  when  hard  pressed, 
and  argues  that  considerations  of  advantage  to  society  or  to- 
mankind,  or  a  peculiar  combination  of  circumstances,  may 
sometimes  justify  us  in  deviating  from  the  right — that  is,  in 
doing  wrong.  He  contends  that  it  may  be  our  duty  to  sac- 
rifice the  higher  principles  of  our  nature  to  the  lower,  and 
appears  shocked  at  Dr.  Newman's  assertion  that  '*  the  church 
holds  that  it  were  better  for  sun  and  moon  to  drop  from 
heaven,  for  the  earth  to  fail,  and  for  all  the  many  millions 
of  its  inhabitants  to  die  of  starvation  in  extreme  agony,  ao 
far  as  temporal  affliction  goes^  than  that  one  soul,  I  will  not 
say  should  be  lost,  out  should  commit  one  venial  sin,  tell  one 
wilful  untruth,  though  it  harmed  no  one,  or  steal  one  poor 
farthing,  without  excuse."  This  is  too  rigid  for  Mr.  Lecky. 
He  places  duty  in  always  acting  from  the  higher  principles 
of  our  nature  ;  but  thinks  there  may  be  cases  when  it  is  our 
duty  to  sacrifice  them  to  the  lower  I  He  snpposes,  then, 
that  there  is  something  more  obligatory  than  right,  or  that 
renders  right  obligatory  when  obligatory  it  is. 

But  this  doctrine  of  doing  right  for  tne  sake  of  the  right 
is  utterly  untenable.  Bight  is  not  an  abstraction,  for  there 
are  no  abstractions  in  nature,  and  abstractions  are  simple 
nullities.  It  must  be  either  being  or  relation.  If  taken  aa 
a  relation,  it  can  be  no  motive,  no  end,  because  relation  ia 
real  only  in  the  related.  If  being,  then  it  is  God,  who  only 
is  being.  Your  friends,  the  Stoics,  placed  it  above  the 
Divinity,  and  taught  us  in  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aureliua 
that  it  binds  under  one  and  the  same  law  both  God  and  man. 
But  an  abstraction  which  is  formed  by  the  mind  operating 
on  the  concrete  can  bind  no  one,  for  it  is  in  itselt  simply 
nothing.     The  weaker  caimot  bind  the  stronger,  the  inferior 
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the  enperior,  or  that  which  is  not  that  which  ifi.  Bnt  there 
is  no  being  stronger  than  God  or  above  hira  ;  for  he  is,  in 
every  respect,  supreme.  Nothing  can  bind  him,  and  right 
must  either  be  identified  with  him  or  held  to  grow  out  of 
the  relations  of  his  creatures  to  himself.  In  the  first  case, 
right  is  God,  or  God  is  right ;  and  the  obligation  to  do  right 
is  only  the  obligation  to  do  what  God  commands.  Right, 
as  being,  cannot  exist  distinct  from  God,  and  can  bind  men 
only  in  the  sense  in  which  God  himself  binds  them.  Their 
sovereign,  in  such  case,  is  God,  who,  by  his  creative  act,  is 
their  lord  and  proprietor.  But  right  and  God  are  not  iden- 
tical, and,  consequently,  right  is  not  being,  but  a  relation. 
What  binds  is  not  the  right  or  the  relation,  but  he  who,  by 
his  creative  act,  founds  the  relation.  Bejecting,  then,  right 
as  an  abstraction,  we  must  understand  by  the  right  what 
under  this  relation  it  is  the  duty  of  the  creature  to  do. 
Right  and  duty  are  then  the  same.  Ask  what  is  man's 
duty  ;  the  answer  is,  what  is  right.  Ask  what  is  right,  and 
the  answer  is,  whatever  is  duty. 

But  right  does  not  make  itself  right,  nor  duty  itself  duty. 
Here  is  the  defect  of  all  purelv  rationalistic  morals,  and  of 
every  system  of  morals  that  is  not  based,  we  say  not  on 
revelation,  but  on  theology,  or  the  creative  act  of  God. 
Right  and  duty  are  identical,  we  grant ;  but  neither  can 
create  its  own  obligation,  or  be  its  own  reason  or  motive. 
To  say  of  an  act,  it  is  duty  because  it  is  right,  or  it  is  right 
because  it  is  duty,  is  to  reason,  as  the  logicians  say,  in  a 
vicious  circle,  or  to  answer  idem  per  idemy  which  is  not 
allowable  by  any  logic  we  are  acquainted  with.  We  must, 
then,  if  we  assert  morals  at  all,  come  back  to  theology,  and 
find  the  ground  of  obligation  or  duty — which  is  simply  the 
right  or  authority  of  God  to  command  us — in  our  relation 
to  God,  as  our  creator  or  first  cause,  and  the  reason  or  motive 
in  our  relation  to  him  as  our  last  end  or  final  cause. 

No  doubt  the  reason  why  the  rationalistic  moralists  in 
modern  times  are  reluctant  to  admit  this  is,  because  they 
very  erroneously  suppose  that  it  means  that  the  basis  of 
morals  is  to  be  founa  only  in  supernatural  revelation,  and  is 
not  ascertainable  or  provable  by  reason.  But  this  is  a  mis- 
take, growing  out  of  another  mistake;  namely,  that  the 
creative  act  is  a  truth  of  revelation  only,  and  not  a  truth  of 
science  or  philosophy.  The  creative  act  is  a  fact  of  science, 
the  basiSy  rather,  of  all  science,  as  of  all  life  in  creatures,  and 
must  be  recognized  and  held  before  revelation  can  be  logically 
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asserted.  That  God  is,  and  is  our  creator,  our  first  cause, 
and  our  final  cause,  are  truths  that  do  not  depend  on  revclar 
tion  to  bo  known ;  and  the  theological  basis  of  morals  which 
we  assert,  in  opposition  to  the  rationalistic  moralists,  is 
within  the  province  of  reason  or  philosophy.  But  the 
rationalists,  in  seeking  to  escape  revelation,  lose  God,  and 
are  forced  to  assert  a  morality  tliat  is  independent  of  him, 
and  does  not  suppose  or  neea  him  in  order  to  be  obligatoir. 
They  are  obli^ea,  therefore,  to  seek  a  basis  of  morals  in 
nature,  which  in  its  own  right  has  no  legislative  authority ; 
for  nature  is  the  creature  of  God,  and  is  nothing  without 
him. 

The  intuition  of  right,  obligation,  duty,  which,  according 
to  our  author,  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  morals,  is 
only,  he  himself  maintains,  the  immediate  apprehension  of 
a  principle  or  law  of  human  nature,  or  of  our  liigher  nature, 
from  which  we  are  to  act,  instead  of  acting  from  our  lower 
nature ;  but  our  higher  nature  is  still  nature,  and  no  more 
legislative  than  our  lower  nature.  Nature  being  always 
equal  to  nature,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  nature 
cannot  bind  nature  or  place  it  under  obligation. 

Besides,  when  the  author  places  the  obligation  in  nature, 
whether  the  higher  or  the  lower,  he  confounds  moral  law 
with  physical  law,  and  mistakes  law  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
proceeds  from  God  as  first  cause  for  law  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  proceeds  from  God  as  final  cause.  The  physical 
laws,  the  natural  laws  of  the  physiologists,  are  in  nature,  con- 
stitutive of  it,  indistinguishable  from  it,  and  are  what  God 
creates :  the  moral  law  is  independent  of  nature,  over  it,  and 
declares  the  end  for  which  nature  exists,  and  from  which, 
if  moral  nature,  it  must  act.  It  is  supernatural  in  the  sense 
that  God  is  supernatural,  and  natural  only  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  promulgated  through  natural  reason  independently  of  super- 
natural revelation.  Natural  reason  asserts  the  moral  law,  but 
asserts  it  as  a  law/br  nature,  not  a  law  in  nature.  By  confound- 
ing it  with  physical  laws,  and  placing  it  in  nature  as  the  law 
of  natural  activity,  the  author  denies  all  moral  distinction. be- 
tween it  and  the  law  by  which  the  liver  secretes  bile,  or  the 
blood  circulates.  He  holds,  therefore,  with  Waldo  Emerson, 
that  gravitation  and  purity  of  heart  are  identical,  and,  with 
our  old  transcendentalist  friends,  that  the  rule  of  duty  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  maxims.  Obey  thyself;  Act  out  tnyself; 
Follow  thy  instincts.  No  doubt  they  meant,  as  our  author 
means,  the  higher  instincts,  the  nobler  self,  the  higher  uat- 
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ore.  Bnt  the  law  recognized  and  asserted  is  no  more  the 
moral  law  than  is  the  pliysical  law  by  which  the  rain  falls, 
the  winds  blow,  the  sun  shines,  the  flowers  bloom,  or  the 
earth  revolves  on  its  axis.  Physical  laws  there  are;  no 
doubt,  in  human  nature ;  but  the  theologians  tell  us  than  an 
act  done  from  them,  is  not  an  acti^  humantcs,  but  an  actus 
hominisy  which  has  no  moral  character,  and,  whatever  its 
tendency,  is  neither  virtuous  nor  vicious. 

Mr.  Lecky,  as  nearly  all  modern  philosophers,  denies  God 
as  final  cause,  if  not  as  first  cause.  The  moral  law  has  its 
reason  and  motive  in  him  as  our  final  cause,  and  this  is  the 
difference  between  it  and  physical  law.  The  pagan  Greeks 
denied  both  &rst  cause  and  final  cause,  for  they  knew 
nothing  of  creation  ;  bnt  being  a  finely  organized  race  and 
living  m  a  country  of  great  natural  beauty,  they  confounded 
the  moral  with  the  beautiful,  as  some  modems  confound  art 
with  religion.  The  author  so  far  agrees  with  them,  at  least, 
as  to  place  duty  in  the  beauty  and  nobility  of  the  act,  or  in 
acts  proceeding  from  the  beauty  and  nobility  of  our  nature 
— what  he  calls  our  higher  nature.  We  do  not  qnarrel  with 
Plato  when  he  defines  beaaty  to  be  the  splendor  of  the 
Divinity,  and  therefore  that  all  good,  noble,  and  virtuous  acts 
are  beautiful,  and  that  whoever  performs  them  has  a  beauti- 
ful soul.  But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  beauti- 
ful and  the  moral,  though  the  Greeks  expressed  both  by  the 
oame  term;  and  art,  whose  mission  it  is  to  realize  the 
beautiful,  has  of  itself  no  moral  character  ;  it  lends  itself  as 
readilv  to  vice  as  to  virtue,  and  the  most  artistic  ages  are 
veiy  far  from  being  the  most  monil  or  religious  ages.  The 
mistake  is  in  overlooking  the  fact  that  every  virtuous  or 
moral  act  must  be  done  propter ^fineniy  and  that  the  law,  the 
reason,  the  motive  of  duty  depends  on  the  end  for  which 
man  was  made  and  exists. 

But  the  author  and  his  school  have  not  learned  that  all 
things  proceed  from  God  by  way  of  creation,  and  return  to 
him  without  absorption  in  him  as  their  last  end.  Morals 
are  all  in  the  order  of  this  return,  and  are  therefore  teleogical. 
Not  knowing  this,  and  rejecting  this  movement  of  return, 
they  are  forced  to  seek  the  basis  of  morals  in  man's  nature 
in  the  order  of  its  procession  from  God,  where  it  is  not. 
The  intuition  they  assert  would  be  something,  indeed,  if  it 
were  the  intuition  of  a  principle  or  law  not  included  in  man's 
nature,  but  on  which  his  nature  depends,  and  to  which  it  is 
bound,  by  the  right  of  God  founded  in  his  creative  act,  to 
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subordinate  its  acts.  Bnt  by  the  intnition  of  right,  which  they 
assert,  they  do  not  mean  any  thing  really  objectiye  and  in- 
dependent of  our  nature,  wfiich.the  mindf  really  apprehends. 
On  their  system  they  can  mean  by  it  only  a  mental  concep* 
tion,  that  is,  an  abstraction.  We  indeed  find  men  who,  as 
theologians,  understand  and  defend  the  true  and  real  basis 
of  morals,  but  who,  as  philosophers,  seeking  to  defend  what 
they  call  natural  morality,  only  reproduce  substantially  the 
errors  of  the  gentiles.  This  is  no  less  true  of  the  intuitive 
school,  than  of  the  selfish,  the  sentimental,  or  the  utilita- 
rian. Cudwortli  founds  his  moral  system  in  the  innate  idea 
of  right,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Dr.  Price ;  Samuel 
Clarke  gives,  as  the  bnsis  of  morals,  the  idea  of  the  fitness 
of  things ;  Wollaston  finds  it  in  conformity  to  truth  ;  Butler, 
in  the  idea  or  sense  of  duty ;  Jouffroy,  in  the  idea  of  order; 
Fourier,  in  passional  harmony — only  another  name  for 
Jouffroy's  order.  But  these  all,  since  they  exclude  all  in- 
tuition of  the  end  or  final  cause,  build  on  a  mental  concep- 
tion, or  a  psychological  abstraction,  taken  as  real.  The  right, 
the  fitness,  the  duty,  the  order  they  assert,  arc  only  abstrac- 
tions, and  they  see  it  not 

It  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  convince  philoso- 
phers that  the  real  is  the  real,  and  the  unreal  is  unreal,  and 
therefore  nothing.  Abstractions  are  formed  by  the  mind, 
and  are  nothing  out  of  the  concrete  from  which  they  are 
generalized.  A  system  of  philosophy,  speculative  or  moral, 
built  on  abstractions  or  abstract  conceptions  of  the  true,  the 
right,  the  just,  or  duty,  has  no  real  foundation,  and  no  more 
solidity  than  "  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision."  Yet  we 
cannot  make  the  philosophers  see  it,  and  every  day  we  hear 
people,  whose  language  they  have  corrupted,  tallc  of  ''  ab- 
stract principles,"  "abstract  right,"  "abstract  justice,"  "ab- 
stract duty,'^  "abstract  philosophy,"  "abstract  science  ;"  all 
of  which  are  "  airy  nothings,"  to  which  not  even  the  poet 
can  give  "a  local  habitation  and  a  name."  The  philoso- 
phers who  authorize  such  expressions  are  very  seyere  on  sen- 
sists  and  utilitarians  ;  yet  they  really  hold  that  all  non-sensi- 
ble principles  and  causes,  and  all  ideas  not  derived  from  the 
senses,  are  abstractions,  and  that  the  sciences  which  treat  of 
them  are  abstract  sciences.  Know  they  not  that  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  sensists  themselves  dot  If  the  whole  non- 
sensible  order  is  an  abstraction,  only  the  sensible  is  real,  or 
exists  a  parte  reij  and  there  is  no  intelligible  reality  distinct 
from  the  sensible  world.     All  heathen  philosophy  ends  in 
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one  and  the  same  error,  which  can  be  corrected  only  by  un- 
derstainding  that  the  non-seneible  is  not  an  abstraction,  but 
real  being,  that  is,  God,  or  the  real  relation  between  God 
and  his  acts  or  creatures.  But  to  do  tliis  requires  our  phi- 
losophers to  cast  out  from  their  minds  the  old  leaven  of 
heatlienism  which  they  have  retained,  to  recognize  the  cre- 
ative act  of  God,  and  to  find  in  theology  the  basis  of  both 
science  and  morals. 

Mr.  Lecky  proves  himself,  in  the  work  before  us,  as  in  his 
previous  work,  an  unmitigated  rationalist,  and  rationalism  is 
only  heatlienism  revived.  He  himself  proves  it.  He  then 
can  be  expected  to  write  the  history  of  European  morals 
only  from  a  heathen  point  of  view,  and  his  judgments  of 
both  heathen  and  Christian  morals  will  be,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, only  those  of  a  respectable  ps^n  philosopher,  and  in 
the  latter  period  of  the  pagan  empire,  and  attached  to  the 
moral  philosophy  of  the  rorch.  He  is  rather  tolerant  than 
otherwise  of  Christianity,  in  some  respects  even  approves 
it,  lauds  it  for  some  doctrines  and  influences  which  it 
pleases  him  to  ascribe  to  it,  and  to  which  it  has  no  claim  ; 
out  judges  it  from  a  stand-point  far  above  that  of  the  fa- 
thers, and  from  a  purely  pagan  point  of  view,  as  we  may  take 
occasion  hereafter  to  show,  principally  from  his  account  of 
the  conversion  of  Borne,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  the  Roman  empire. 

]3ut  we  have  taken  up  so  much  space  in  discussing  the 
nature  and  foundation  of  morals,  to  which  the  author  de- 
votes his  preliminary  chapter,  that  we  have  no  room  for  any 
further  discussion  at  present.  What  we  have  said,  how- 
ever, will  suffice,  we  think,  to  prove  that  rationalism  is  as 
faultv  in  morals  as  in  religion,  to  vindicate  the  church  from 
the  cnarge  of  teaching  a  selfish  morality,  and  to  prove  that 
the  only  solid  basis  ot  morals  is  in  theology. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Two  irreconcilable  systems  of  morals  have  disputed  the 
empire  from  the  earliest  times.  The  one  is  founded  on  the 
fact  that  God  creates  man  ;  the  other  on  the  assumption  that 
man  is  himself  God,  or,  at  least  a  God  unto  himself.  The 
first  system  finds  its  principle  in  the  fact  stated  in  the  first 
verse  of  Genesis,  "  In  the  beginning  God  ci'eated  heaven 
and  earth ;  the  second  finds  its  principle  in  the  assurance  of 
Satan  to  Eve,  "Ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and 
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evil."  The  first  system  is  that  of  the  Biblical  patriarchs,  the 
synagogue,  the  Cliristian  chnrch,  and  all  sound  philosophy 
as  well  as  of  common  sense — is  the  theological  system, 
which  places  man  in  entire  dependence  on  God  as  princi- 
ple, medium,  and  end,  and  asserts  as  its  basis  in  ns,  humil- 
mr,  "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven."  The  other  system  is  the  gentile  or  pagan 
system,  or  that  which  prevailed  with  the  gentiles  after  their 
falling  away  from  the  patriarchal  religion.  It  assumed,  in 
its  practical  developments,  two  forms,  the  supremacy  of  the 
state  and  the  supremacy  of  the  individual ;  but  in  both  was 
asserted  the  supremacy  of  man — or  man  as  his  own  law- 
giver, teacher,  and  master,  his  own  beginning,  middle,  and 
end,  and,  therefore,  individually  or  collectively,  man's  suf- 
ficiency for  himself.     Its  principle  or  basis,  then,  is  pride. 

Mr.  Lecky  adopts,  as  we  have  shown  in  our  former  arti- 
cle, the  pagan,  or  more  properly,  the  satanic  system  of  mor- 
als, at  least  as  to  its  principle,  though  in  some  few  particu- 
lar he  gives  the  superiority  to  Christian  morals,  particulars 
in  which  Christians  advanced  further  than  had  advanced 
the  best  pagan  school  before  the  conversion  of  Rome,  but  in 
the  same  direction,  on  the  same  principle,  and  from  the 
same  starting-point.  He  nowhere  accepts  the  Christian  or 
theological  principle,  and  rejects  everywhere,  with  scorn, 
Christian  asceticism,  which,  according  to  him,  is  based  on  a 
false  principle — that  of  appeasing  the  anger  of  a  malevo- 
lent God.  He  accepts  Christianity  only  so  far  as  reducible 
to  the  pagan  principle. 

The  only  points  m  which  Christian  morals — for  Christian 
dogmas,  in  his  view,  have  no  relation  to  morals,  and  are  not 
to  be  counted — are  a  progress  on  pagan  morals,  are  the  asser- 
tion of  the  brotherhood  of  the  race,  and  the  recognition  of 
the  emotional  side  of  human  nature.  But  even  these  two 
points,  as  he  understands  them,  are  not  peculiar  to  Christi- 
anity. He  shows  that  some  of  the  later  Stoics,  at  least,  as- 
serted the  brotherhood  of  the  race,  or  that  nothing  human 
is  foreign  to  any  one  who  is  a  man — that  all  good  offices  are 
due  to  all  men ;  and  whoever  has  studied  Plato  at  all,  knows 
that  Flatonism  attached  at  least  as  much  importance,  and 
gave  as  largo  a  scope  to  our  emotional  nature,  as  does  Chris- 
tianity. Christian  morals  have,  then,  really  nothing  pecul- 
iar, and  are,  in  principle,  no  advance  on  paganism.  The 
most  that  can  be  said  is  that  Christianity  gave  to  the  broth- 
erhood of  the  race  more  prominence  than  did  paganism, 
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and  transformed  the  Platonic  love,  which  was  the- love  of 
the  beautiful,  into  the  love  of  liumanity.  This  being  all, we 
may  well  ask,  How  was  it  that  Christianity  was  able  to  gain 
the  victory  over  the  pagan  philosophers,  and  to  convert  the 
city  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  empire  ? 

Mr.  Lecky  adopts  the  modern  doctrine  of  progress,  and 
he  endeavors  to  prove  from  the  historical  analysis  of  the 
several  pagan  schools  of  moral  philosophy,  that  the  pagan 
^  world  was  gradually  approaching  the  Christian  ideal,  and  that 

when  Christianity  appeared  at  Kome  it  had  all  but  attained 
to  it,  so  that  the  change  was  but  slight,  and,  there  being  a 
favorable  conjuncture  of  external  circumstances,  the  change 
was  easily  effected.  The  philosophers  of  the  empire  had 
advanced  from  primitive  letichism  to  a  pure  and  sublime 
monotheism;  the  mingling  of  men  of  all  nations  and  all 
religions  in  Rome,  consequent  on  the  extension  of  the  em- 
pire over  the  whole  civilized  world,  had  liberalized  the 
views,  weakened  the  narrow  exclusiveness  of  former  timeSy 
and  gone  far  towards  the  obliteration  of  the  distinction  of 
nations,  castes,  and  classes,  and  thus  had,  in  a  measure,  pre- 

Eared  the  world  for  the  reception  of  a  universal  religion, 
ased  on  the  doctrine  of  the  fraternity  of  the  race  and  love 
of  humanity. 

All  this  would  be  very  well,  if  it  were  true ;  but  it  hap- 
pens to  be  mainly  false.  The  fact,  as  well  as  the  idea  of 
progress,  in  the  moral  order,  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  pagan 
world.  No  pagan  nation  ever  exliibits  the  least  sign  of 
progress  in  the  moral  order,  either  under  the  relation  of 
doctrine  or  that  of  practice.  The  history  of  everv  pagan 
people  is  the  history  of  an  almost  continuous  moral  deteri- 
oration. The  purest  and  best  period,  under  a  moral  point 
of  view,  in  the  history  of  the  Koman  republic,  was  its  earli- 
est, and  nothing  can  exceed  the  corruption  of  its  morals  and 
manners  at  its  close.  We  may  make  the  same  remark  of 
every  non-Catholic  nation  in  modern  times.  There  is  a  far 
lower  standard  of  morals  reached  or  aimed  at  in  Protestant 
nations  to-day  than  was  common  at  the  epoch  of  the  refor- 
mation ;  afid  the  moral  corruption  of  our  own  country  has 
increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  have  our  wealth  and  num- 
bers. We  are  hardly  the  same  people  that  we  were  even 
thirty  years  ago ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  pagan  system, 
whether  under  the  ancient  Grseco-Roman  form  or  under  the 
modem  Protestant  form,  has  no  recuperative  energy,  and 
the  nation  abandoned  to  it  has  no  power  of  self-renovation. 
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Pagan  nations  may  advance,  and  no  donbt,  at  times,  have 
advanced,  in  the  industrial  order,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and 
in  the  fine  arts,  but  in  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritnal 
order,  never. 

Mr.  Lecky  confines  his  history  almost  entirely  to  the  moral 
doctrines  oi  the  philosopliera ;  but  even  in  these  he  shows 
no  moral  melioration  in  the  later  from  the  earlier,  no  prog- 
i*es6  towards  Christian  morals.  In  relation  to  specific  duties 
of  man  to  man,  and  of  the  citizen  to  the  state,  the  Christian 
has,  indeed,  little  fault  to  find  with  the  De  OfficixB  of  Cice- 
ro; but  we  find  even  in  him  no  approach  to  the  Christian 
basis  of  morals.  The  Greeks  never  have  any  conception  of 
either  law  or  good,  in  the  Christian  sense.  The  i/d^oc  was 
only  a  rule  or  principle  of  harmony ;  it  had  its  reason  in 
xh  xaXovj  or  the  beautiful,  and  could  not  bind  the  con- 
science. The  Latins  placed  the  end,  or  the  reason  and  mo- 
tive of  the  moral  law,  in  the  honestum^  the  proper,  the  de- 
cent, or  decorous.  The  highest  moral  act  was  virtus^  man- 
liness, and  consisted  in  bravery  or  courage.  The  nile  was, 
to  be  manly ,  the  motive,  self-respect.  One  must  not  be 
mean  or  cowardly,  because  it  was  unmanly,  and  M'ould  de- 
stroy one's  self-respect  We  have  lier^  pride,  not  liumility ; 
not  the  slightest  approach  to  the  Christian  principle  of  mor- 
als, either  to  the  rule  or  the  motive  of  virtue  as  understood 
by  the  Christian  church. 

Yet  Mr.  Lecky  tells  us  the  moral  doctrines  of  the  philos- 
ophers was  nmch  superior  to  the  practice  of  the  people. 
He  admits  the  people  were  far  below  the  philosophers,  and 
were  very  corrupt ;  but  we  see  no  evidence  that  he  has  any 
adequate  conception  of  how  corrupt  they  wore.  What  the 
people  were  we  can  learn  from  the  satirists,  from  the  histo- 
rians, Livy,  Sallust,  and  Tacitus,  especially  from  the  De 
Civitate  Jbei  of  St.  Augustine,  and  the  writmgs  of  the  early 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers.  Our  author  acknowledges  not  only 
that  the  philosophers  were  superior  to  the  people,  but  also 
that  they  were  impotent  to  effect  their  moral  elevation  or 
any  moral  amelioration  of  their  conditior..  Nothing  more 
true.  How,  then,  if  Christianity  was  based  on 'the  pagan 
principle  of  morals,  was  in  the  same  order  with  paganism, 
and  differed  from  it  only  in  certain  details,  or,  as  tne  school- 
men say,  certain  accidents — how  explain  the  amelioration 
of  morals  and  manners  which  uniformly  followed  whenever 
and  wherever  it  was  received  ? 

If,  as  the  author  holds,  Christianity  was  really  only  a  de- 
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velopment  of  the  more  advanced  thought  of  the  pagan 
empire,  why  did  it  not  begin  with  the  philosophers,  the 
representatives  of  that  advanced  thought!  Yet  notliing  is 
more  certain  than  that  it  did  not  begin  with  them,  l^he 
philosophers  were  the  first  to  resist  it,  and  the  last  to  hold 
out  agamst  it.  It  spread  at  first  among  the  people,  chiefly 
among  the  slaves — that  is,  among  those  who  Knew  the  least 
of  philosophy,  who  were  least  under  the  influence  of  the 

f>hilosophers,  and  whose  morals  it  is  confessed  the  phi- 
osophers  did  not  and  could  not  elevate.  This  of  itself 
refutes  the  pretence  that  Christianity  was  an  offshoot  of 
heathen  philosophy.  If  it  had  been,  and  its  power  lay  in 
the  fact  that  the  empire  in  its  progress  was  prepared  for  it, 
its  first  converts  should  have  been  from  the  ranks  of  the 
more  advanced  classes..  But  the  reverse  was  the  fact.  "  You 
see  your  calling,  brethren,",  says  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans, ^^that  not  many  are  wise  according  to  the  flesh,  not 
many  mighty,  not  many  noble ;  but  the  foolish  things  of 
the  world  hath  God  chosen,  that  he  may  confound  the  wise ; 
and  the  weak  things  of  the  world  hath  God  chosen,  that  he 
may  confound  the  strong;  and  the  mean  things  of  the 
world,  and  the  things  that  are  contemptible,  hath  God 
chosen,  and  things  that  are  not,  that  he  might  destroy  the 
things  that  are ;  tliat  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  sight." 
So  said  the  great  teacher  of  the  gentiles,  as  if  anticipating 
the  objection  of  modem  rationalists.  Evidently,  then,  the 
pretended  preparation  of  the  Roman  empire  for  Christian- 
ity must  count  for  nothing,  for  Christianity  gained  its  first 
establishment  among  those  whoui  that  preparation,  even  if 
it  had  been  made,  had  not  reached. 

We  cannot  follow  step  by  step  the  author  in  the  special 
chapter  which  he  devotes  to  the  conversion  of  Rome,  and 
the  triumph  of  Christianity  in  the  empire.  We  have  al- 
ready indicated  the  grounds  on  which  he  explains  the  mar- 
vellous fact.  He  denies  all  agency  of  miracles,  will  recog- 
nize no  supernatural  aid,  and  aims  to  explain  it  on  natural 
principles  or  by  natural  causes  alone.  Thus  far  he  has  cer- 
tainly failed ;  but  let  us  try  him  on  his  own  ground*.  We 
grant  that  the  breaking  down  of  the  hnndred  nationalities 
and  fusing  so  many  distinct  tribes  and  races  into  one  people, 
under  one  supreme  political  authority,  did  in  some  sense 
prepare  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  a  universal  religion. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  fusion  was  not  com- 
plete, and  that  the  work  of  amalgamating  and  romanizing 
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the  several  nations  placed  by  conquest  under  the  author- 
ity of  Home  was  only  commenced,  whon  Christianity  was 
first  preached  in  the  capital  of  the  empire.  Each  conquered 
nation  retained  as  yet  its  own  distinctive  religion,  and  to  a 
great  extent  its  own  distinctive  civilization.  Oaul,  Spain, 
and  the  East  were  lioman  provinces,  but  not  thoroughly 
romanized,  and  it  was  not  till  after  Cliristianity  had  gained 
a  footing  in  the  empire  that  provincials  out  of  Italy  were 
admitted  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship. 
The  law  recognized  the  religion  of  the  state,  but  it  tolerated 
for  every  conquered  nation  its  own  national  religion.  There 
was  as  yet  notlung  in  the  pojitical,  social,  or  religious  order 
of  the  empire  to  suggest  a  universal  religion,  or  that  opened 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  a  catholic  as  distinguished 
from  a  national  religion.  All  the  religions  recognized  and 
tolerated  were  national  religion^.  Christianity  was  always 
catholic,  for  all  nations,  not  for  any  particular  nation  alone. 
If,  then,  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  boasted  universality  of 
die  empire  favored  the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  it  did  not 
favor  its  introduction  in  the  beginning.  In  all  other  re- 
spects there  was,  as  we  read  history,  no  evangelical  prepa* 
ration  in  Home  or  the  Iloman  empire.  The  progress,  if 
progress  it  may  be  called,  of  the  gentiles,  had  been  away 
from  the  primitive  religion  reasserted  by  Christianity,  and 
in  a  direction  from,  not  towards,  the  great  doctrines  and 

Erinciples  of  the  Gospel.  What  of  primitive  tradition  they 
ad  retained  had  become  so  corrupted,  perverted,  or  ti*aves- 
tied  as  to  be  hardly  recognizable.  They  had  changed,  even 
with  the  philosophers,  the  true  basis  of  morals,  ana  the  cor- 
rupt morals  of  tlie  peoi)le  were  only  the  practical  develop- 
ment of  the  principles  adopted  by  even  the  best  of  the 
l^:entile  philosophers,  as  rationalism  is  only  the  development 
of  principles  adopted  by  the  reformers,  who  detested  it,  and 
asserted  exclusive  supcrnaturalism.  Even  the  monotheism 
of  some  pagan  philosophers  was  not  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  one  God,  any  more  than  simple  theism — the  softened 
name  for  deiKiii — or  even  theophilanthropy  is  Christianity. 
The  Christian  God  is  not  only  one,  but  he  is  the  creator  of 
the  world,  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible,  the  moral  gov- 
ernor of  the  universe,  and  the  remunorator  of  all  who  seek 
him.  The  God  of  Plato,  or  of  any  of  the  other  philoso- 
phers, is  no  creative  God,  and  the  immortality  of  tne  soul 
that  Plato  and  his  master  Socrates  defended  liad  hardly  any 
analogy  with  the  life  and  immortality  brought  to  light 
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through  the  Oospel.  The  Stoics,  whom  the  anthor  places 
in  the  front  rank  of  pagan  moralists,  did  not  regard  God  as 
the  creator  of  the  world,  and  those  among  them  who  held 
that  the  soul  survives  tlie  body,  believed  not  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  flesh,  nor  in  f utnre  rewards  and  punishments. 
Their  motive  to  virtue  was  their  own  self-respect,  and  tlieir 
study  was  to  prove  themselves  independent  of  the  flesh  and 
its  seductions,  indifferent  to  pleasure  or  pain,  serene  and  un- 
alterable, through  self-discipline,  whatever  the  vicissitudes 
of  life.  The  philosophers  adopted  the  morality  of  pride, 
and  aimed  to  live  and  act  not  as  men  dependent  on  their 
Creator,  but  as  independent  gods,  while  the  people  were 
sunk  in  the  grossest  ignorance  and  moral  corruption,  and 
subject  to  the  most  base  and  abominable  superstitions.  Such 
was  the  pagan  empire  when  Christianity  was  first  preached 
at  Rome,  only  much  worse  than  we  venture  to  depict  it 

Now,  to  this  Roman  world,  rotten  to  the  core,  thie 
Christian  preachers  proclaimed  a  religion  which  arraigned 
its  corruption,  whicn  contradicted  its  cherislied  ideas  on 
every  point,  and  substituted  meekness  for  cruelty,  and 
humility  for  pride,  as  the  principle  of  morals.  They  had 
against  them  all  the  old  superstitions  and  national  religions 
of  the  empire,  the  religion  of  the  state,  associated  with  all 
its  victories,  supported  by  the  whole  power  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  by  the  habits,  usages,  traditions,  and  the  whole 
political,  military,  social,  and  religious  life  of  the  Roman 
people.  They  could  not  move  without  stepping  on  some- 
thing held  sacred,  or  open  their  mouths  witnout  offending 
some  god  or  some  religious  usage ;  for  the  national  religion 
was  interwoven  with  the  simplest  and  most  ordinary  usages 
of  private  and  social  life.  If  a  pagan  sneezed,  no  Christian 
could  be  civil  enough  to  say,  "Jupiter  help  you,"  for  that 
would  recognize  a  false  god.  Yet  the  Christian  missionaries 
did  succeed  in  converting  Rome  and  making  it  the  capital 
of  the  Christian  world,  as  it  was,  when  they  entei-ed  it,  the 
capital  of  the  heathen  world.  Yon  tell  me  this  mighty 
change  was  effected,  circumstances  favoring,  by  natural  and 
human  means  I     Credat  Judasus  AppeUa^  nan  ego. 

The  causes  of  the  success,  after  tlie  preparation  named, 
which  turns  out  to  have  been  no  preparation  at  all,  were, 
according  to  the  author,  principally  the  zeal,  the  enthu- 
siasm, and  the  intolerance  or  exclusivenessof  the  Christians^ 
the  doctrines  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  race  and  of  a  future 
life,  and  their  appeals  to  the  emotional  side  of  human  nature. 
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He  does  not  think  the  conversion  of  Borne  any  thing  re- 
markable. The  philosophers  had  failed  to  regenerate  so- 
ciety in  the  moral  order,  the  old  religions  had  lost  their  hold 
on  men's  convictions,  the  old  superstitions  were  losing  their 
terrors,  and  men  felt  and  sighed  for  something  better  than 
any  thing  they  had.  In  fact,  minds  were  unsettled,  and 
were  ready  for  something  new.  This  description,  not  very 
applicable  to  Home  at  the  period  in  question,  is  not  inap- 
plicable to  the  Protestant  world  at  the  present  time.  Prot- 
estants are  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  results,  either  dog- 
martic  or  moral,  of  the  reformation,  and  the  thinking  portion 
of  them  wish  for  something  better  than  any  thing  they 
have;  yet  not,  therefore,  can  we  conclude  that  they  can 
easily,  or  by  any  purely  human  means,  be  converted  to  the 
Catholic  Cliurch ;  for  they  have — with  individual  excep- 
tions, indeed — not  lost  their  confidence  in  the  underlying 
Erinciple  of  the  reformation,  or  opened  their  minds  or 
earts  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  principle,  either  of 
Catholic  dogma  or  of  Catliolic  morals.  It  is  not  so  much 
that  they  do  not  know  or  that  they  misconceive  that  prin- 
ciple, but  they  have  a  deep-rooted  repugnance  to  it,  detest  it, 
abhor  it,  and  cannot  even  hear  it  nam^  with  patience.  So 
was  it  with  the  pagan  Komans.  The  whole  pagan  world  was 
based  on  a  principle  which  the  Christian  preacher  could  not 
speak  without  contradicting.  The  Christian  ideal  was  not 
only  above,  but  antagonistic  to  the  pagan  ideal,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  more  zealous  the  Christian  missionary,  the  more 
offensive  he  would  prove  himself.  His  intolerance  or  ex- 
clusiveness  might  help  him  whose  faith  was  strong,  yet  lit- 
tle heeded  in  practice ;  but  when  faith  itself  waa  not  only 
wanting  but  indignantly  rejected,  it  could  only  excite  anger 
or  derision. 

The  apostle  had  no  point  (Tappui  in  the  piigan  traditions, 
and  it  was  only  rarely  tliat  he  could  find  any  thing  in  heathen 
authors,  poets,  or  philosophers  that  he  could  press  into  his 
service.  The  pagan,  no  doubt,  had  natural*  reason,  but  it 
was  so  darkened  by  spiritual  ignorance,  so  warped  by  super- 
stition, and  so  abnormally  developed  by  false  principles,  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  find  in  it  anv  thing  on  which  an 
argument  for  the  truth  could  be  based.  The  Gospel  was 
not  in  tlie  pagan  order  of  thought,  and  the  Christian 
apologists  had  to  support  it  by  appealing  to  a  line  of  tradi- 
tion which  the  gentiles  had  not,  or  haa  only  as  corrupted, 
perverted,  or  travestied.     The  only  traditions  they  couia 
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appeal  to  were  those  of  the  Hebrews,  and  they  fonnd  it 
necessary,  in  some  sort,  to  convert  the  pagans  to  Judaism, 
before  they  conld  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  tlie  Gospel. 
This  was  any  thing  but  easy  to  be  done;  for  the  gentiles 
despised  the  Jews  and  their  traditions,  and  the  Jews  them- 
selves wei'e  the  most  bitter  enemies  of  the  Christians,  had 
crucified  the  fonnder  of  Christianity,  and  rejected  the 
Christian  interpretation  of  their  Scriptures. 

The  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  oi  the  race  taught  by  the 
<^nrch  was  something  more  than  was  taught  by  the  philoso- 
phers, in  fact,  another  doctrine ;  and,  though  it  had  some- 
thing consoh'ng  to  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  the  enslaved,  yet 
these  are  precisely  the  classes  with  whom  old  traditions 
linger  the  longest,  and  prejudices  are  the  most  inveterate 
and  iiardest  to  be  overcome.  They  are  the  classes  the  most 
opposed  to  innovations,  in  the  moral  or  spiritual  order.  The 
Protestant  reformers  proved  this,  and  tiie  peasantry  were 
the  last  to  accept  the  new  gospel  they  preached,  and  rarely 
accepted  it  at  all  but  through  tlie  influence  or  coinpulsion  of 
their  princes  and  nobles.  We  see,  also,  now,  in  Protestant 
countries,  that,  the  peasantry  having  become  Protestant,  are 
far  more  difficult  to  convert  than  persons  by  birth  or  educa- 
tion belonging  to  the  upper  classes.  Yet,  it  was  precisely 
among  the  lower  classes,  or  rather  the  slave  class,  that  the 
Christian  missionary  had  his  greatest  success ;  though  the 
emancipation  and  eouality  he  preached  were  spiritusu  only, 
not  physical  or  social. 

The  doctrine  of  future  life  the  church  taught  was  coupled 
with  two  other  doctrines  hard  for  pagans  to  receive.  The 
mere  continuance  of  the  spirit  after  the  death  of  the  body 
was,  in  some  form,  no  doubt,  held  by  the  whole  pagan 
world,  a  few  sceptics  excepted  ;  but  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  or  that  what  had  once  ceased  to  live  would  live  again, 
was  a  thing  wholly  foreign  to  the  pagan  mind.  Plato  never, 
to  my  recollection,  once  hints  it,  and  could  not  with  his 

feneml  principles.  He  held  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the 
ody  to  be  a  fall,  a  degradation  from  its  previous  state,  the 
loss  of  its  liberty  ;  regarded  the  body  •as  the  enemy  of  the 
soul,  as  its  dungeon,  and  looked  upon  death  as  its  liberation, 
as  a  restoration  to  its  original  freedom  and  jov  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Divinity.  The  pagans  had,  as  far  as  1  can  discover, 
no  belief  in  future  reward  and  punishment  in  the  Christian 
sense.  They  believed  in  malevolent  gods,  who,  if  they  failed 
to  appease  their  wrath  before  dying,  would  torture  them 
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after  death  in  Tartarue ;  but  the  idea  that  a  God  of  love 
would  doom  the  wicked  to  hell,  as  a  punishment  for  tlieir 
moral  offences  or  sins,  was  as  hard  for  them  to  believe  as  it 
is  for  Mr.  Lecky  himself.  Yet  Christianity  taught  it,  and 
brought  the  whole  empire  to  believe  it.  Christianity,  while 
it  delivered  the  pagans  from  the  false  terrors  of  superstition, 
replaced  them  by  what  to  the  pagan  mind -seemed  even  a 
still  greater  terror. 

In  what  the  author  says  of  appeals  to  the  emotional  side 
of  our  nature,  he  shows  that  ho  nas  studied  paganism  with 
more  care  and  less  prejudice  than  he  has  Christianity.  The 
emotions,  as  such,  have  for  the  Christian  no  moral  or  relig- 
ious value.  The  love  the  Oospel  requires  is  not  an  emo^ 
tional  love,  and  Christian  morals  have  little  to  do  with  the 
moral  sentiment  which  Adam  Smith  asserted,  or  the  benev- 
olence which  Hutcheson  held  to  be  the  principle  of  morality. 
There  is  no  approach  to  the  Christian  principle  in  the  fine- 
spun sentiment  of  Bernardine  Saint-Pierre,  Madame  de 
Staol,  or  Ch&teaubriand.  Sentimentalism,  in  any  form,  is 
wholly  foreign  to  Christian  morals  and  to  Christian  piety, 
and  neither  has  probablv  a  worse  or  a  more  dangerous  ene- 
my than  the  sentimentalism  so  rife  in  modern  society,  and 
wnich  finds  its  way  even  into  the  writing  of  some  Catho- 
lics. The  sentiment  of  benevolence  may  oe  a  mobilSj  but  it 
is  never  the  motive  of  Christian  virtue.  No  doubt  one  of 
the  great  causes  of  the  success  of  Christianity  was  the  inex- 
haustible charity  of  the  early  Christians,  their  love  for  one 
another,  their  respect  for  and  tenderness  to  the  poor,  the 
forsaken,  the  oppressed,  the  afilicted,  the  suffering.  But 
that  charity  had  not  its  origin  in  our  emotional  nature,  and 
though  it  may  be  attended  by  sentiment,  is  itself  by  no 
means  a  sentiment ;  for  its  reason  and  motive  was  the  love 
of  God,  especially  of  God  who  had  assumed  our  nature,  and 
made  himself  man  for  man's  sake,  and  died  on  the  cross  for 
man's  redemption.  The  Christian  sees  God  in  every  fellow- 
man  who  needs  his  assistance,  or  to  whose  wants  he  can 
minister.  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  The  Chris- 
tian finds  his  Lord,  the  Beloved  of  his  soul,  wherever  he 
finds  one  for  whom  Christ  died,  to  whom  he  can  be  of 
service. 

This  charity,  this  love,  may  be  mimicked  by  the  senti- 
ment of  benevolence,  but  it  does  not  grow  out  of  it,  is  not 
that  sentiment  developed  or  intensified ;  it  depends  on  the 
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^reat  central  mystery  of  Christianity,  that  of  "  the  Word 
raade  flesh,"  and  can  never  be  found  where  faith  in  the  In- 
carnation is  wanting,  and  faith,  is,  always  and  everywhere, 
an  intellectual  act,  not  a  sentimental  affection.  If  it  were 
a  natural  sentiment  or  emotion,  why  was  it  to  be  found 
among  Christians  alone  ?  The  heathen  had  all  of  nature 
that  Christians  have ;  they  even  recognized*  the  natural 
brotherhood  of  the  race,  as  does  the  autlior;  how  happens 
it,  then,  if  Christianity  is  only  a  development  of  heatncn- 
ism,  and  Christian  charity  is  only  a  natural  sentiment,  that 
you  find  no  trace  of  it  in  the  pagan  world  ?  There  is  no 
•effect  without  a  cause,  and  there  must  have  been  something 
operating  with  Christians  that  was  not  to  be  found  in  pa- 
^nism,  and  which  is  not  included  even  in  nature. 

The  pagans,  like  modern  Protestants,  worshipped  success, 
and  regarded  success  as  a  mark  'of  the  approbation  of  the 
gods.  Misfortune,  ill-luck,  faihire  was  a  proof  of  the  divine 
displeasure.  Cromwell  and  his  Konndheads  interpreted- 
uniformlv  their  victories  over  the  royalists  as  an  indisputa- 
ble proof  of  the  divine  approval  of  their  course.  It  never 
occurred  to  them  that  the  Almighty  might  be  using  them 
to  chastise  the  royalists  for  their  abuse  of  his  favors,  or  to 
execute  vengeance  on  a  party  that  had  offended  him,  and 
that,  when  he  had  accomplished  his  purpose  with  them,  he 
would  break  them  as  a  potter's  vessel,  and  cast  them  away. 
The  heathen  looked  upon  the  poor,  the  needy,  the  enslaved, 
the  infirm,  the  helpless,  and  the  suffering,  as  under  the  mal- 
ediction of  the  gods,  and  refused  to  offer  them  any  aid  or 
consolation.  They  left  the  poor  to  struggle  and  starve. 
They  did  not  do  even  so  much  for  them  as  to  shut  them  up 
in  prisons  called  poor-houses.  They  looked  with  haughty 
contempt  on  the  poor  and  needy,  and  if  they  sometimes 
threw  tnem  a  crust,  it  was  from  pride,  not  charity,  without 
the  least  kindly  sympathies  with  them.  As  with  modern 
non-Catholics,  poverty,  with  them,  was  regarded  and  treated 
as  a  misfortune  or  as  a  crime. 

Yet  the  Christians  looked  upon  the  poor  with  love  and 
respect.  Poverty,  in  their  eyes,  was  no  misfortune,  no 
crime,  but  really  a  blessing,  as  bringing  them  nearer  to  God, 
and  giving  to  the  Christian  more  abundant  in  this  world's 

foods  an  opportunity  to  do  good,  and  lay  up  treasures  in 
eaven.  The  Christistn  counts  what  hd  gives  to  the  poor 
and  needy  as  so  much  treasure  saved,  and  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  thieves  and  robbers,  or  any  of  the  vicissitudes 
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of  fortune.  Whence  this  difference  between  the  pagan  and 
the  Christian,  we  might  say,  between  the  Catholic  and  non- 
Catholic  t  It  cannot  come  from  the  simple  recognition  of 
the  natural  brotherhood  of  the  race,  for  the  natural  ties  of 
race  and  of  kindred  fail  to  call  forth  a  love  so  strong,  so 
enduring,  so  self-forgetting  as  Christian  charity.  Indeed, 
Christian  charity  is  decidedly  above  the  forces  of  nature. 
The  brotherhood  that  gives  nse  to  it  is  not  the  brotherhood 
in  Adam,  but  the  closer  brotherhood  in  Christ;  not  in  gen- 
eration, but  in  regeneration.  Give,  then,  as  large  a  part  as 
you  will  to  Christian  charity,  in  the  conversion  of  Kome, 
you  still  have  offered  no  proof  that  the  conversion  was 
effected  by  natural  causes,  tor  that  charity  itself  is  super- 
natural, and  not  in  the  order  of  natural  causes. 

Mr.  Lecky  wholly  fails  to  adduce  any  natural  causes  ade- 
quate to  the  explanation  of  the  conversion  of  Borne  and  the 
triumph  of  Christianity  over  paganism.  He  cannot  do  it, 
for  this  one  sufficient  reason,  that  paganism  was  impotent 
to  reform  itself,  and  yet  it  had  all  tlie  natural  causes  work- 
ing for  it  that  Christianity  had.  The  Christians  had  no 
more  of  nature  than  had  the  pagans,  while  all  the  natural 
advantages,  power,  wealth,  institutions,  human  learning  and 
science,  the  laws,  habits,  customs  and  usages  of  the  entire 
nation,  or  aggregation  of  nations,  were  agamst  them.  How, 
then,  not  only  do  by  nature  what  the  same  nature  in  pagan- 
ism could  not  do,  or  by  nature  alone  triumph  over  nature 
clothed  with  so  many  advantages,  and  presenting  so  many 
obstacles?  Why  should  nature  be  stronger,  and  so  mucli 
stronger,  in  Christians  than  in  pagans,  that  a  few  illiterate 
fishermen  from  the  lake  of  Genesareth,  belonging  by  race 
to  the  despised  nation  of  the  Jews,  could  change  not  only 
the  belief,  but  the  moral  life  of  the  whole  Roman  people  t 
Clearly,  the  Christians  could  not  succeed  without  a  power 
which  paganism  had  not,  and  therefore  not  without  a  power 
that  nature  does  not  and  cannot  furnish. 

The  author  denies  the  supernatural,  and  seeks  to  combat 
the  argument  we  use  by  showing  that  several  eastern  super- 
stitions, especially  the  worship  of  Isis,  were  introduced  mto 
Rome  about  the  same  time  with  Christianity,  and  gained  no 
little  currency,  in  spite  of  the  imperial  edicts  against  them. 
This  IS  true,  but  there  was  no  radical  difference  between 
those  eastern  superatitions  and  the  state  religion,  and  they 
demanded  and  effected  no  change  of  morals  or  manners. 
They  were  all  in  the  order  of  the  national  religion,  wer& 
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baaed  on  the  same  principle,  only  they  wore  a  little  'more 
sensual  and  corrupt.  Their  temporary  success  required  no 
other  basis  than  Koman  paganism  itself  furnished.  And 
the  edicts  against  their  mysteries  and  orgies  were  seldom 
executed.  It  needs  no  supernatural  principle  to  account  for 
the  rapid  rise  and  spread  of  Metliodism  in  a  Protestant  com- 
munity, for  it  is  itself  only  a  form  of  Protestantism.  But 
Christianity  was  not,  and  is  not,  in  any  sense,  a  form  or  de- 
velopment of  paganism ;  in  almost  every  particular  it  is  its 
direct  contradictory.  It  was  based  on  a  totally  different 
principle,  and  held  entirely  different  maxims  of  life.  A 
worshipper  of  Bacchus  or  Isis  could  without  difficulty  con- 
form to  the  national  or  state  religion  and  comply  with  all 
its  requirements.  The  Christian  could  conform  in  nothing, 
and  comply  with  no  pagan  requirements.  He  could  take  no 
part  in  the  national  festivities,  the  national  games,  amuse- 
ments, or  rejoicings,  for  these  were  all  dedicated  to  idols. 
There  is  no  analogy  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Lecky  denies  that  the  conversion  of  Rome  was  a 
miracle,  and  that  it  was  effected  on  the  evidence  of  miracles. 
He  admits  that  miracles  are  possible,  though  he  confounds 
miracles  with  prodigies,  and  says  there  is  five  times  more 
proof  in  the  case  of  many  miracles  than  would  be  required 
tO'  prove  an  ordinary  historical  fact ;  but  he  rejects  miracles, 
not  for  the  want  of  proof,  nor  because  science  has  disproved 
them,  bnt  because  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  mankind 
have  gradually  dropped  them  and  ceased  to  believe  in 
them,  as  they  have  dropped  the  belief  in  fairies,  dwarfs, 
&c.  The  enlightened  portion  of  mankind,  it  must  be  un- 
derstood, are  those  who  think  like  Mr.  Lecky,  and  profess  a 
Christianity  without  Christ,  moral  obligation  without  Ood 
the  creator,  and  hold  effects  are  producible  without  causes. 
We  confess  that  we  are  not  of  their  number,  and  probably 
never  shall  be  an  enlightened  man  in  their  sense.  We  be- 
lieve in  miracles,  and  that  miracles  had  not  a  little  to  do 
with  the  introduction  and  establishment  of  Christianity.  As 
the  author  admits  them  to  be  possible,  and  that  many  are 
sustained  by  far  greater  proof  than  is  needed  to  prove  or- 
dinary historical  events,  we  hope  that  it  will  be  allowed, 
that,  m  believing  them,  wo  are  not  necessarily  involved  in 
total  darkness.  But  we  have  no  space,  at  present,  to  enter 
upon  the  general  question  of  miracles — a  question  that  can- 
not be  properly  treated  without  treating  the  whole  question 
of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural. 
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Th»  nuthor  tells  us  that  the  early  Christians  at  Rome 
rarely  appealed,  if  at  all,  to  miracles  as  proofs  either  of 
their  doctrines  or  their  mission.  Yet  that  they  sometimes 
did  would  seem  pretty  certain  from  the  pains  the  pagans 
took  to  break  the  force  of  the  Christian  miracles  by  ascriH- 
ins:  them  to  masric,  or  by  setting  np  analogous  or  counter 
miracles  of  their  own.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  they  ap- 
pealed to  the  supernatural,  and  adduced  not  only  the  mir- 
acle of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  which  entered  into 
the  very  staple  of  their  preaching,  and  was  one  of  the  bases 
of  their  faith,  but  to  that  standing  miracle  of  prophecy,  and 
of  a  supernatural  providence — the  Jewish  people.  The  very 
religion  they  preached  was  supernatural  from  beginning  t» 
end,  and  they  labored  to  prove  the  necessity  of  faith  in 
Christ,  who  was  crucified,  who  rose  from  the  dead,  and  is 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  There  is  no  particular  miracle 
or  prophecy  adduced  to  prove  this  that  cannot,  indeed,  be 
cavilled  at ;  but  the  Hebrew  traditions  and  the  faith  of  the 
Jewish  people  could  not  be  set  aside.  Here  was  a  whole 
nation  whose  entire  life  through  two  thousand  years  had 
heen  baaed  on  a  prophecy,  a  promise  of  the  Messiah^  This 
prophecy,  frequently  renewed,  and  borne  witness  to  by  the 
national  organization,  the  religious  institutions,  sacrifices, 
and  offerings,  and  the  entire  national  and  moral  life  through 
centuries,  is  a  most  stupendous  miracle.  When  you  take  this 
in  connection  with  the  traditions  preserved  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  which  go  back  to  the  creation  of  the  world — 
developing  one  uniform  system  of  thought,  one  uniform 
doctrine,  one  uniform  faith,  free  from  all  superstition  ;  one 
uniform  plan  of  divine  providence,  and  throwing  a  marvel- 
lous light  on  the  origin,  duty,  and  end  of  man — you  find  a 
supernatural  fact  which  is  irresi^ihle.  and  sufficient  of  itself 
to  convince  any  unprejudiced  mmd  that  Christianity  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promises  made  to  Adam  after  his  expulsion 
from  the  garden,  to  the  patriarchs,  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  and  to  the  Jewish  people. 

We  have  no  space  here  to  develop  this  argument,  but  it  is 
the  argument  that  had  great  weight  with  ourselves  personally, 
and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  was  the  chief  argument  that 
brought  us  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  Christianitv,  and  in  the 
church  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  synagogue.  The  apostlcB 
and  early  apologists  continually,  in  one  form  or  another,  a|>- 
peal  to  this  standing  miracle,  this  long-continued  manifesta- 
tion of  the  supernatural,  as  the  basis  of  their  proof  of 
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Ohristianity.  They  adduced  older  traditions  than  any  the 
pagans  conld  pretend  to,  and  set  forth  a  faith  that  had  con- 
tinned  from  the  first  man,  whicli  had  once  been  the  faith  of 
all  mankind,  and  from  which  the  gentiles  had  fallen  away, 
and  been  plnng^ed,  in  consequence,  into  the  darkness  of  un- 
belief, and  subjected  to  all  the  terrors  of  the  vilest,  most 
corrupt,  and  abominable  superstitions.  They  labored  to 
show  that  the  gentiles,  in  the  pride  of  their  hearts,  had  for- 
saken the  God  that  made  them,  creator  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  all  things  therein,  visible  or  invisible,  for  Satan,  for 
demons,  and  for  gods  made  with  their  own  hands,  or  fash- 
ioned by  their  own  lusts  and  evil  imaginations.  They  pur- 
sued, indeed,  the  same  line  of  ai^nment  that  Catholics  pur- 
sue against  Protestants,  only  modified  by  the  fact  that  the 
Protestant  falling^away,  so  clearly  foretold  by  St  Paul  in 
his  epistles,  is  more  recent,  less  complete,  and  Protestants 
have  not  yet  sunk  so  low  as  had  the  gentiles  of  the  Boman 
eznpire. 

But  it  was  not  enough  to  establish  the  truth  of  Christian- 
ity in  the  Boman  mind.  Christian  morals  are  above  the 
strength  of  nature  alone  ;  yet  the  pagans  were  not  only  in- 
duced to  give  up  their  own  principle  of  morals,  and  to  ac- 
cept as  true  the  Christian  principle,  but  'they  gave  up 
their  old  practices,  and  yielaed  a  practical  obedience  to 
the  Christian  law.  Those  same  IComans  changed  their 
manner  of  life,  and  attained  to  the  very  summit  of  Chris- 
tian sanctity.  The  philosophers  gave  many  noble  pre- 
cepts, preserved  from  a  purer  tradition  than  their  own,  out 
they  had  no  power  to  get  them  practised,  and  our  author 
himself  says  they  had  no  influence  on  the  people ;  yet  they 
enjoined  nothing  above  the  forces  of  nature.  The  Chria- 
tians  came,  tau^it  the  people  a  morality  impracticable  to 
nature  even  in  its  integrity,  and  yet  what  they  taught  was 
actually  practised  even  by  women,  children,  and  slaves. 
How  was  this?  It  was  not  possible  without  supernatural 
aid,  or  the  infusion  of  grace  which  elevates  the  soul  above 
the  level  of  nature,  enabling  it  at  once  to  act  from  a  super- 
natural principle  and  from  a  supernatural  motive.  All  who 
have  attempted  the  practice  of  Christian  perfection  by  the 
strength  of  nature  alone,  have  sadly  failed.  Take  the  chari- 
table institutions,  societies  for  relieving  the  poor,  providing 
for  the  aged  and  infirm,  protecting  the  fatherless  ana 
widows,  for  restoring  the  fallen,  and  reforming  the  vicious 
or  criminal,  established  by  non-Catholics — they  are  all  com- 
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parative,  if  not  absolute  failures.  Though  modeled  after 
institutions  of  the  church,  and  supported  at  lavish  expense, 
none  of  thciii  succeed.  They  lack  some  essential  element 
which  is  efficacious  in  Catholic  institutions,  and  that  ele- 
ment is  undoubtedly  supernatural  grace,  for  that  is  all  Cath- 
olics have  that  they  have  not  in  far  greater  abundance.  They 
have  humanity,  natural  benevolence,  learning,  ability,  and 
ample  wealth — why  do  they  not  succeed  ?  Because  they 
lacK  supernatural  cliarity,  and  the  blessing  of  God  that  al- 
ways accompanies  it     Ko  other  reasons  can  be  assigned. 

Mr.  Lecky  thinks  the  persecntions  by  the  state,  which  the 
early  Christians  had  to  endure,  or  that  the  spread  of  Christi- 
anity in  spite  of  them,  are  not  worth  any  thing  in  the  ar- 
gument. In  the  first  place  he  pretends  that  the  perse cu- 
lions  were  not  very  severe,  and  were  for  the  most  part  con- 
fined to  particular  localities,  and  rarely  became  general  in 
the  empire ;  they  were  of  brief  duration,  and  came  only  at 
distinct  intervals,  and  the  number  of  martyrs  could  not 
have  been  great.  In  the  second  place,  the  persecntions 
ratlier  helped  the  persecuted  religion,  as  persecution  usually 
does.  Home,  in  reality,  was  tolerant,  and  most  of  the 
pagan  emperors  were  averse  to  harsh  measures,  and  con- 
nived at  the  growth  of  the  new  religion,  which  they  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  innumerable  superstitions  hatched  in 
the  East,  and  which  must  soon  pass  away. 

Home  tolerated  for  conquered  nations  their  national  re- 
ligion, or  worship,  but  no  religion  except  the  state  religion 
for  Komans.  The  national  gods  recognized  by  the  senate, 
and  whose  images  were  allowed  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the 
Boman  gods,  might  be  worshipped ;  but  no  Boman  citizen 
was  allowed  to  desert  the  state  religion,  and  nowhere  in  the 
empire  was  any  religion  tolerated  that  was  not  the  national 
worship  of  some  people  subject  or  tributary  to  Rome.  Now, 
Christianity  was  no  national  religion,  and  was  hostile  to  the 
state  religion,  and  utterly  irreconcilable  with  it ;  for  it  there 
was  no  toleration ;  it  was  prohibited  by  tiie  laws  of  the  em- 
pire as  well  as  by  the  edicts  of  the  emperors.  The  Chris- 
tians might  at  first  be  overlooked  as  too  insignificant  to  ex- 
cite hostility,  or  they  might  have  been  regarded,  since  they 
were  chiefly  Jews,  as  a  Jewish  sect ;  they  might  also,  as  they 
were  a  quiet,  peaceable  people,  obejMug  the  laws  when  not 
repugnant  to  the  law  ot  God,  performing  all  their  moral, 
social,  and  civil  duties,  and  never  mingling  in  the  affairs 
of  state,  have  been  connived  at  for  a  time.     But  they  had 
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no  legal  protection,  and  if  complained  of  and  brought  before 
the  tribunals,  and  proved  to  be  Christians,  they  had  no  al- 
ternative but  to  conform  to  the  national  religion  or  suffer 
death,  often  in  the  most  excruciating  forms ;  for  the  Homans 
were  adepts  in  cruelty,  and  took  delight  in  watching  the 
writhings  and  sufferings  of  their  victims.  Even  Trajan, 
wliilo  he  prohibited  the  search  for  them,  ordered,  if  accused 
and  convicted  of  being  Christians,  that  tliey  should  be  put 
to  death. 

Such  being  the  law,  the  prefect  or  governor  of  a  province 
could  at  any  time,  without  any  imperial  edict,  put  the  law 
in  force  against  the  Christians,  if  so  disposed ;  and  that  they 
did  so  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  frequently  and 
witli  unsparing  severity,  we  know  from  history.  The 
Christians  were  safe  at  no  time  and  nowliere  in  the  empire, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  victims  of  the  ten 
general  persecutions  were  by  far  the  smaller  number  of 
tliose  who  suffered  for  the  faith  prior  to  the  accession  of 
Constantine.  We  place  no  confidence  in  the  calculations  of 
Gibbon  or  our  author,  and  we  have  found  no  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  Christian  historians,  or  the  fathers,  ex- 
aggerated the  number  of  those  who  received  the  crown  of 
martyrdom. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  paganism  had  lost  its 
hold  on  the  Roman  mind  till  long  after  the  Christians  had 
become  a  numerous  body  in  the  empire.  There  were,  no 
doubt,  individuals  who  treated  all  religions  with  indifference, 
but  never  had  the  pagan  superstitions  a  stronger  hold  on  the 
mass  of  the  people,  especially  in  Rome  and  the  western 
provinces,  than  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  our  era. 
The  republic  had  been  transformed  into  the  empire,  and  the 
government  was  never  stronger,  or  the  worship  of  the  state 
more  intolerant,  more  fervent,  or  more  energetically  sup- 
ported by  the  government.  The  work  of  romanizing  the 
various  conquered  nations  was  effected  under  the  emperors, 
and  the  signs  of  decline  and  dissolution  of  the  empire  did 
not  appear  till  near  the  close  of  the  third  century.  The 
Roman  state  and  paganism  seemed  to  be  indissolubly  linked 
together — so  closely  that  the  pagans  attributed  to  the  rise 
and  progress  of  Christianity  the  decline  and  downfall  of 
both.  Certain  it  is,  that  paganism  lost  its  hold  on  the  people 
or  the  state  only  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  Christianity ; 
and  the  abandonment  of  the  heathen  gods  and  the  desertion 
of  the  heathen  temples  were  due  to  the  preaching  of  the 
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Gospel,  not  a  fact  which  preceded  and  prepared  the  way  for 
it.  Converts  were  seldom  made  from  the  irreligious  and  in- 
different classes,  who  are  the  last,  in  any  age,  to  be  reached 
or  affected  by  truth  and  piety. 

The  fact  is,  that  paganism  fought  valiantly  to  the  last,  and 
Christianity  had  to  meet  and  grapple  with  it  in  its  full  force, 
and  when  supported  by  the  stron^t  and  most  effective 
government  tnat  ever  existed,  still  in  the  prime  and  vigor 
of  its  life.  The  straggle  was  harder  and  longer  continued 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  by  no  means  ended  with 
Constantine.  Paganism  reascended  the  throne — ^in  prin- 
ciple, at  least — ^nnder  Constantius,  the  son,  and  avowedly 
under  Julian,  the  nephew  of  the  first  Christian  emperor. 
Every  pa^an  statesman  saw,  from  the  first,  that  there  was  an 
irrepressible  antagonism  between  Christianity  and  paganism, 
and  that  the  former  could  not  prevail  without  destroying  the 
latter,  and,  of  course,  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  apparently 
not  without  destroying  the  state  with  it.  The  intelligent  and 
patriotic  portion  of  the  Roman  people  must  have  regarded 
the  spread  of  Christianity  very  much  as  the  Protestant 
leaders  regard  the  spread  of  Catholicitjr  in  our  own  country. 
They  looked  upon  it  as  a  foreign  religion,  and  anti-Koman. 
It  rejected  the  gods  of  Rome,  to  whom  the  city  was  indebted 
for  her  victories  and  the  empire  of  the  world.  We  may  be 
sure,  then,  that  the  whole  force  of  the  state,  the  whole  force 
of  the  pagan  worship,  backed  by  the  passions  and  fanaticism 
of  the  people,  whether  of  the  citv  or  the  provinces,  was  ex- 
erted to  crush  out  the  new  and  offensive  worship ;  and, 
whether  the  numbers  of  martyrs  were  a  few  more  or  a  few 
less,  the  victory  obtained  by  Christianity  against  such  fear- 
ful odds  is  not  explicable  without  the  assumption  of  super- 
natural aid— especially  when  that  victory  carried  with  it  a 
complete  change  of  morals  and  manners,  and  the  practice  in 
not  a  few  who  underwent  it  of  an  heroic  sanctity,  or  virtues 
which  are  confessedly  above  our  natural  strength. 

No  false  or  merely  natural  religion  could  have  survived, 
far  less  have  vanquished,  such  opposition  as  Christianity  en- 
countered at  every  point.  The  very  fact  that  it  thrived,  in 
spite  of  the  fearful  persecution  to  which  it  was  subjected,  is 
a  proof  of  its  tratli  and  divinity.  We  grant  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  church,  but  persecution  fails 
only  when  it  meets  trath,  when  it  meets  God  as  the  resisting 
force.  We  know  the  strength  of  superstition  and  the 
tenacity  of  fanaticism;  but  we  deny  that  persecution  has 
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ever  increased  or  mnltiplied  the  adherents  or  aided  the 
growth  of  a  false  religion.  There  is  no  example  of  it  in  his- 
tory. It  is  only  the  trnth  that  does  not  succnmb ;  and  even 
thev  who  profess  the  truth,  when  they  have  lost  the  practice 
of  it,  have  yielded  to  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  have  ceased 
to  be  faithful  to  God,  fail  to  sti^nd  before  persecution,  as  was 
seen  in  the  almost  entire  extinction  of  Catholics  in  the  Euro- 
pean nations  that  accepted  the  Protestant  reformation.  The 
mefficacy  of  persecution  to  extinguish  the  doctrine  per- 
secuted is  a  commonplace  of  liberalism ;  but  history  proves 
the  contrary,  and  hence  the  fact  that  Christianity,  instead  of 
being  extinguished  by  the  heathen  persecution,  spread  under 
it,  and  even  gained  power  by  it,  is  no  mean  proof  of  its 
truth  and  its  supernatural  support 

The  author  obtains  his  adverse  conclusion  bv  substituting 
for  the  Christianity  to  which  Home  was  actually  converteo, 
and  which  actuallv  triumphed  in  the  empire,  a  Christianitv 
of  his  own  manuiacture,  a  rationalistic  Christianity,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Christ  Jesus,  and  him  crucified ;  a 
Christianity  despoiled  of  its  mysteries,  its  doctrinal  teach- 
ings, its  distinctive  moral  precepts,  and  reduced  to  a  simple 
moral  philosophy.  It  is  with  him  a  theory,  a  school ;  not  a 
fact,  not  a  law,  not  an  authority,  not  a  living  organism,  nor 
of  an  order  essentially  different  froip  paganism.  His  Chris- 
tianity has  its  starting  point  in  paganism,  and  only  marks  a 
S articular  stage  in  the  general  progress  of  the  race.  He 
oes  not  see  tnat  it  and  paganism  start  from  entirelv  differ- 
'  ent  principles,  and  come  down  through  separate  and  hostile 
lines,  or  tnat  they  have  different  ancestors.  He  does  not 
understand  that  Christianity,  if  a  development  at  all,  is  not 
the  development  of  paganism,  but  of  the  patriarchal  and 
Jewish  religion,  which  placed  the  principle  of  duty  in  man's 
relation  to  God  as  his  creator  and  final  cause,  not  in  the 
assumption  of  man's  own  divinity  or  godship.  Hence  he 
finds  no  need  of  supernatural  aid  to  secure  its  triumph. 

The  author,  placing  Christianity  in  the  same  line  with 
paganism,  supposes  that  he  accounts  sufficiently  for  the  con- 
version of  liome  by  the  assumption  that  the  Christians 
placed  a  stronger  emphasis  on  certain  doctrines  held  bv  the 
pagan  philosophers,  and  were  actuated  by  a  greater  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  than  were  those  philosophers  themselves.  Yet 
he  does  not  show  the  ori^n  of  the  greater  zeal,  nor  its  char- 
acter ;  and  he  entirely  misapprehenas  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
early  Christians.    They  were,  in  no  received  sense  of  the 
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word,  enthusiasts,  nor  were  they,  in  his  sense  of  the  word, 
even  zealots.  They  in  no  sense  corresponded  to  the  charac- 
ter given  them  in  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  They  wore 
neither  enthusiasts  nor  fanatics  J  and  their  zeal,  springing 
from  true  charity,  was  never  obtrusive  or  annoying.  We 
find  in  the  eariier  and  later  sects  enthusiasts,  fanatics,  and 
zealots  who  are  excessively  offensive,  and  yet  are  ai>Io  to 
carry  away  the  simple,  the  ignorant,  and  the  andisciplined ; 
but  we  never  And  them  among  the  early  orthodox  Christians, 
any  more  than  you  do  among  Catholics  at  the  present  day. 
The  early  Christians  did  not  ^^  creep  into  houses  and  lead 
away  silly  women,"  or  assault  people  in  the  streets  or  mar- 
ket-place, and  seek  to  cram  Christianity  down  their  throats, 
whether  they  would  or  not,  but  were  singularlv  sober,  quiet, 
orderly,  and  regular  in  their  proceedings,  as  Catholics  have 
always  been,  compelling  not  people  to  hear  them  against 
their  will,  and  instructing  in  the  faith  only  those  who  mani- 
fested a  desire  to  be  instructed.  The  author  entirely  mis- 
takes both  the  Christian  orrler  of  thought  and  the  character 
of  the  early  Christians  who  suffered  from  and  finally  tri- 
umphed over  the  pagan  empire. 


MADNESS  OF  ANTICHRISTIANS.* 

[From  Brownaon*!  Quartarij  Revtow  for  JanuAiT«  18^7.] 

M.  MiOHELET  is  a  professor  of  history  in  the  CoOJkge 
Royal  of  France,  and  is  pretty  well  known  as  the  author  of 
several  historical  works,  and  of  two  or  thi*ee  publications 
against  religion,  which  have  been  favorably  received  by  the 
ftotestant  community  in  general.  He  is  not  deficient  in 
natural  endowments,  and  appears  to  be  a  scholar  of  respect- 
able attainments.  As  a  writer,  though  wanting  in  dignity, 
he  is  lively,  brilliant,  and  sometimes  even  eloquent.  His 
historical  works  can  be  cheerfully  recommended  to  all  who 
wish  only  to  become  acquainted  with  his  theorizing,  poet^ 
izing,  and  sentimentalizing  on  history,  but  they  are  not  iu- 


•  TU  People.    By  M.  Michblbt.    Translated  by  G.  H.  Smith,  F.  O. 
8.     New  York :  1846. 
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dispensable  to  those  who  would  study  history  itself.  His 
work  against  the  Jesuits  is  mere  frothy  declamation,  with- 
out an}'  coloring  of  fact  or  argument ;  liis  Ze  PrHre  et  la 
Femme  de  FainiUe  is  a  compound  of  ignorance,  infidel 
malice,  prurient  fancy,  and  maudlin  sentiment;  and  the 
work  before  us  is  the  author  himself.  "  This  book  is  more 
than  a  book;  it  is  myself, itns  I."  Indeed,  what- 
ever the  author  may  appear  to  be  writing,  it  is  always 
himself  that  he  writes. 

The  book  we  have  introduced  to  our  readers  is  of  no  great 
intrinsic  value.  It  throws  no  certain  light  on  the  con/lition 
of  the  people,  and  makes  no  important  suggestions  for  their 
improvement.  The  only  thing  we  can  say  in  its  favor  is, 
that  it  proves  the  mass  of  the  French  people  are  less  im- 
moral than  they  are  commonly  represented,  and  shows  that 
the  modern  system  of  industry  has  not  so  many  advantages 
over  that  which  it  has  superseded  as  is  commonly  imagined. 
But  the  work  mainly  interests  us  as  an  exponent  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Anticatholic  world.  The  author  considers  himself  a 
fair  representative  of  the  age,  and,  so  far  as  the  age  is  not 
Catholic,  he  appears  to  us  to  be  so.  They  who  study  the 
age  in  him  will  not  be  likely  to  mistake  its  dominant  ten- 
dencies. He  is  carrying  on  a  war  against  religion,  and  has 
Eublished  this  work  to  enlist  his  countrymen  on  his  side, 
t  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  an  index  to  the  kind  of  ap- 
peals  the  enemies  of  religion  are  making  to  the  people,  and 
to  the  ground  on  which  they  are  to  be  met  and  routed. 
We  no  sooner  open  it  than  we  perceive  the  bold  and  direct 
denials  of  religion,  made  by  the  infidels  of  the  last  century, 
are  not  now  continued.  The  age  of  absolute  negations  ap- 
pears to  have  gone  by.  The  present  age  shrinks  from  the 
direct  issue, — ^religion  or  no  religion, — and  returns  to  the 
old  device  of  attempting  to  oppose  Christianity  in  the  name 
of  Christianity  herself,  and  to  seduce  the  people  from  their 
love  and  fidelity  by  substituting  something  real  and  positive 
in  her  place,  and  something,  too,  which  she  apparently  ap- 
proves and  consecrates. 

What  is  this  something?  Christianity  represents  the 
Divinity  on  earth,  and  to  oppose  it  is  to  oppose  God  and  all 
that  pertains  distinctively  to  the  divine  order.  In  the  nat- 
ure of  things,  then,  they  who  oppose  it  can  oppose  to  it 
nothing  divine,  nothing  positive,  in  fact,  but  man  himself, 
or  what  is  simply  human.  The  enemies  of  Christianity 
must  oppose  to  it  either  man  or  nothing.     In  the  last  cen- 
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turj,  for  a  time,  thoy  really  opposed  nothing,  and  relied  on 
simple  hatred  to  religion  itself.  Bnt  hatred  is  spasmodic, 
unnatural,  and  short-lived.  Only  the  devil  himself  can 
make  it  a  universal  and  permanent  principle  of  action. 
The  bulk  pf  mankind  are  not  bad  enough  for  that  They 
must  have  something  positive  to  love  and  strive  for ;  and 
they  will  not  act  long  steadily  and  energetically,  unless  for 
something  they  love  and  wish  to  possess.  But  when  GK>d 
is  opposed,  when  Christianity,  the  church  in  which  he  re- 
sides and  dispenses  his  grace,  is  discarded,  nothing  is  left  to 
love  and  strive  for  but  man,  and  what  pertains  to  him  as 
man.  Hence,  we  find  M.  Midhelet  opposing  man  to  God, 
and  seeking  to  draw  off  our  love  from  God  by  means  of 
our  love  for  the  human. 

This,  in  principle,  is  no  new  device.  It  is  precisely  what 
the  Protestant  reformers  themselves  did.  They  rebelled 
against  God ;  and  as  God  cannot  be  divided  and  set  against 
himself,  they  were  forced  to  fall  back  on  what  is  simply 
human  for  their  support.  Thuy  asserted  sometimes  the 
supremacy  of  the  state  against  the  supremacy  of  the  church ; 
but  this  was  only  a  human  authority  ;  for  the  state  is  human. 
Thoy  asserted,  also,  the  supremacy  of  the  Scriptures,  taken 
on  and  interpreted  by  a  human  authority.  But  this,  again, 
was  only  asserting  the  supremacy  of  man ;  for  the  Scrip- 
tures, so  taken  and  interpreted,  are  only  a  human  authority, 
and  impose  no  faith  but  what  each  interpreter  chooses  to 
find  in  them.  They  asserted,  in  fine,  the  right  of  private 
judgment.  Bnt  this  all  the  world  knows  is  human ;  and  no 
one  who  has  analyzed  their  movement  doubts  for  a  moment, 
that,  reduced  to  its  general  formula,  it  is, — Man  ib  supskmb, 

AND  IB  TO  us  m  THE  PLACE  OF  GoD. 

Nor  was  this  the  device  of  Protestantism  alone.  There 
was  very  little  originality  in  the  Protestant  movement.  It 
proceeded  on  the  principle  common  to  all  movements,  no 
matter  in  what  age  or  country,  against  the  city  of  God,  and 
did  but  continue  the  protest  whicn  our  first  parents,  through 
the  seductions  of  the  serpent,  made  in  the  garden.  There 
may  be  development  and  modification  of  external  represen- 
tation from  age  to  ago,  or  from  place  to  place ;  but  tnere  is 
no  substantial  change.  The  principle  is  always  the  same. 
It  is  always  in  the  name  of  man,  always  under  pretence  of 
bringing  up  and  out  the  human  element,  that  religion  is 
opposed.  The  effort  is  always  to  create  an  antagonism  be- 
tween the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man,  or  to  subordi- 
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nate  Ood  to  man.  ^'  Ye  shall  be  as  goda^  knowing  good  and 
evil."  That  is,  if  we  may  paraphrase  it, — "  The  command 
you  suppose  God  has  given  you,  and  which  you  suppose  you 
must  keep,  is  tyrannical;  it  degrades  your  nature,  cripples 
its  energies,  enslaves  its  affections,  and  hinders  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  its  god-like  faculties.  If  you  were 
free,  or  if  you  had  the  courage,  to  eat  the  forbidden  frnit, 
yonr  eyes  woald  be  opened  ;  you  would  not  need  to  see  by 
another's  eyes ;  you  would  know  good  and  evil,  and  not  with 
another's  knowledge,  but  with  your  own  knowledge,  for 

J  ourselves,  in  like  manner  as  God  himself  knows  in  and  of 
imself,  without  another  to  teach  him.  Has  God  said,  Ye 
shall  not  eat,  lest  ye  die?  liTonsense.  Believe  no  such 
thing.  Can  God  wish  to  keep  3'ou  childen  and  slaves  for 
ever!  What  pleasure  can  he  take  in  the  homage  of  those 
who  have  no  mind,  no  will  of  their  own,  who  dare  neither 
think  nor  act  but  as  they  are  bid?  No;  God  loves  the 
free,  bold,  mardy  spirit,  that  acts  from  choice,  affection,  not 
from  compulsion.  Would  you  be  acceptable  to  him,  you 
must  entertain  more  worthy  notions  of  him,  divest  your- 
selves of  your  idle  fears,  of  the  silly  notion  that  God  re- 
quires you  to  submit  to  a  command  that  woald  keep  you  for 
ever  weak  and  puny  slaves.  There  is  a  soul  witnin  you ; 
let  that  speak ;  listen  to  that ;  follow  it,  and  be  free,  be 
great,  be  noble,  be  gods."  So  spake  the  serpent ;  Eve  was 
charmed,  and  no  doubt  fancied  that  the  best  way  to  render 
herself  acceptable  to  God  would  be  to  disobey  him.  Bat 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  temptation  which  seduced  her  from 
her  allegiance  was  the  elevation  of  the  human,  the  glory 
and  dignity  of  man. 

The  same  temptation  is  repeated  in  our  days.  The  church 
is  opposed  from  the  same  motives  that  Satan  ui^ed  in  the 
begmning.  What  hear  we  ?  "  The  church  is  dangerous  to 
the  state  ;  it  is  hostile  to  liberty  ;  it  obscures  the  dignity  of 
human  nature ;  it  does  not  respect  the  rights  of  man;  denies 
private  judgment ;  tyrannizes  over  the  m^eborn  mind  ;  and 
IS  in  the  way  of  intellectnal  and  social  progress."  All  the 
popular  charges  the  age  prefers  against  the  church  are  re- 
ducible to  these  several  heads,  and  therefore  all  oppose  man 
to  God,  the  human  to  the  divine.  It  were  easy  to  prove 
this  by  reference  to  the  literature  of  the  day,  to  the  move- 
ments and  boasts  of  the  age ;  but  the  fact  is  so  salient  that 
it  is  not  necessary. 

The  real  characteristic  of  the  Antichristian,  that  is,  An- 
voL.  XIV— «r 
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ticatholic,  world  is,  in  brinf,  the  Suprbmaot  of  Man.  It 
makes  man  its  God,  its  master,  the  end  for  which  it  most 
strive,  and  the  fountain  from  which  itmnat  derive  its  light 
and  strength.  It  is  man  again»t  God.  There  can  be  no 
denial  of  this  fact.  Whoso  wars  against  tlie  church  wars 
against  Christianity,  and  whoso  wars  against  Christianity 
wars  against  God.  Let  no  one  deceive  himself  on  this 
point.  Christianity  is  not  an  abstraction  nor  a  dead  letter ; 
it  is  a  living  organism,  tho  church,  and  without  the  church 
it  is  not — IS  inconceivable.  The  distinctions  yon  imagine 
between  Christianity  and  the  church — the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  we  mean — are  mere  moonshine.  No  such  distinc- 
tions are  possible.  God  did  not  first  give  you  a  Christian- 
ity, and  tiien  build  up,  or  leave  you  to  build  up,  a  Christian 
church  around  it,  to  embody  and  express  more  or  less  of  it. 
lie  gave  the  church  in  the  beginning,  and  gave  you  noth- 
ing but  what  is  included  integrally  in  it.  When  you  oppose 
the  church,  you  oppose  the  religion  of  God,  and  God  him- 
self. You  cannot  do  otherwise,  if  you  would.  There  is  no 
middle  course  for  you.  You  must  either  say,  God,  and  man 
for  the  sake  of  God,  or,  Man,  and  God,  if  at  all,  for  the  sake 
of  man.  There  is  no  need  of  words  or  wry  faces.  Here  is 
the  plain,  indisputable  fact.  There  is  no  medium  between 
the  two  possible  in  the  nature  of  things.  You  are  on  the 
Lord's  side,  or  you  are  against  it.  If  you  are  on  his  side, 
you  are  on  the  side  of  the  church  in  wnich  he  is  universally 
and  permanently  present  unto  the  consummation  of  the 
worla  ;  if  you  are  on  the  side  opposed  to  the  church,  you  are 
on  the  side  opposed  to  God.  Ko  verbiage,  no  sopliistry,  no 
art  or  ingenuity,  can  alter  this  fact ;  and  the  sooner  yon  be- 
come convinced  of  it,  and  look  this  fact  steadily  in  the  face, 
the  better  will  it  be  for  all  of  you  who  are  carrying  on  your 
unhallowed  war  against  God's  holy  church. 

But,  assuming  the  fact  to  be  as  we  state  it,  what  have  the 
enemies  of  religion  to  offer  us  ?  In  general  terms,  they  of- 
fer us  man,  represented  in  the  family,  native  land,  and  uni- 
versal brotheriiood.  M.  Michelot  opposes  to  the  church, 
simply,  if  we  abstract  his  verbiage,  familpr  and  native  land. 
These  are  the  juoans  and  end  of  man's  existence.  These  are 
M.  Michelet's  religion.  "  France,"  he  says,  "  is  a  religion." 
These  he  would  substitute  in  the  place  of  religion,  and  he 
would  educate  solely  in  reference  to  them.  He  opposes  the 
church  because  she  insists  on  educating  for  God,  and  sub- 
ordinating family  and  country  to  God,  and  teaching  us  they 
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are  good  and  holy  only  when  sought  and  loved  for  God's 
sake.  Others  add  to  family  and  country,  or,  one  may  al- 
most say,  substitute  for  them,  universal  brotherhood,  and 
place  the  supreme  excellence  of  moral  character  in  Philan- 
thropy. These  are  philanthropists,  and  test  all  things  by 
their  schemes  for  the  general  improvement  of  mankind. 
They  do  not  ask,  Is  the  church  a i vine,  is  she  from  God, 
commissioned  by  God  liimself  to  teach  us  what  we  shall  be- 
lieve and  do  ?  But  they  ask.  Is  she  an  abolitionist,  a  tee- 
totaller, a  radical,  a  socialist? 

Now  we  certainly  respect  family,  native  land,  brother- 
hood, and  hold  them  to  be  sacred,  when  elevated  by  religion 
to  her  own  order,  and  referred  to  God  as  the  end  for  which 
they  are,  and  are  to  be  loved  or  sought.  So  viewed,  we 
have  as  much  to  say  in  their  favor  as  have  the  Antichristian 
reformers  themselves,  and  perhaps  more,  too.  The  madness 
of  these  reformers  does  not  consist  in  their  devotion  to  them, 
but  in  their  devotion  to  them  for  their  own  sake,  as  de- 
tached from  God,  the  end  for  which  they  are,  and  made  to  be 
€ndB  in  themselves.  This  is  their  madness ;  it  is  precisely 
here  where  lies  their  power  of  deception.  Religion  conse- 
•crates  all  these  terms.  The  Gospel  pronounces  marriage 
holy,  and  makes  it  a  sacrament ;  wnat  ao  I,  then,  when  I  ex- 
tol it,  but  what  the  Gospel  itself  does?  The  Gospel  enjoins 
patriotism ;  when  I  present  the  claims  of  native  laud,  and 
ask  that  all  be  trained  to  love  it,  am  I  not  following  out  the 
Oospel  ?  The  Gt)spel  declares  that  love  is  the  perfection  of 
the  law,  that  he  who  loveth  dwelleth  in  God  and  God  in 
him,  for  God  is  love;  when,  then,  I  proclaim  the  excellence 
of  love,  make  love  the  basis  of  my  system,  and  call  upon 
all  to  love  one  another,  and  to  live  as  brothers,  what  do  I 
but  follow  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Gospel? 
This  looks  plausible,  and  the  uninstructed  and  unwary  may 
not  at  first  sight  perceive  wherein  lies  the  sophistry,  or 
wherein  they  who  reason  thus  are  opposed  to  Christianity. 

Marriage,  when  blessed  by  the  church,  is  a  sacrament,  and 
when  sought  for  God's  sake,  is  indeed  holy,  but  not  other- 
wise. Patriotism  is  a  duty,  and  is  meritorious,  when  we  love 
and  serve  our  country  from  love  of  God,  not  when* we  love 
and  serve  it  simply  for  its  own  sake.  Love  is  the  perfection 
or  fulfilling  of  the  law,  when  understood  in  the  Gospel  sense 
for  charity;  not  when  it  is  understood  in  the  human  sense 
for  philanthropy.  The  error  lies  in  the  neglect  of  these 
distinctions,  and  in  predicating  of  marriage,  patriotism,  love 
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of  mankind,  when  referred  simply  to  what  is  human  as  the 
end,  what  may  with  truth  be  predicated  of  them  when  they 
are  referred  to  God.  The  enemies  of  the  city  of  God  say, 
because  family,  native  land,  brotherhood,  when  referred  to 
God,  are  sacred,  and  to  seek  them  is  a  religious  act,  to  seek 
them  is  a  religious  act  when  they  are  not  so  referred ;  be- 
cause to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  for  the  love  of  God, 
is  a  precept  of  the  divine  law — to  love  him  for  his  own  sake, 
without  reference  to  the  love  of  God,  is  the  fulfilling  of 
that  precept ;  and  because  whoso  loves  God  must  love  his 
brother  also,  God  is  loved  in  man,  not  man  in  God. 

Now  all  this  makes  man  the  end,  and  supreme,  and,  if 
our  modern  reformers  were  not  stark  blind,  tney  could  not 
fail  to  perceive  their  absurdity.  There  is  a  solemn  truth 
burnt  into  the  heart  of  every  man  who  has  had  some  little 
experience  of  life,  that  man  never  suffices  for  man,  and  there- 
fore that  nothing  human  is  ever  sufficient  for  itself.  The 
good  to  be  derived  from  marriage,  from  native  land,  from 
universal  brotherhood,  is  never  attainable  when  they  are 
sought  for  their  own  sake,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  God. 
When  sought  for  his  sake,  there  is  all  the  good  derivable 
from  them  which  our  reformers  allege;  but  by  no  means 
when  sought  for  their  own  sake,  as  all  experience  proves. 

The  age  prates  everywhere  of  love,  of  woman,  and  of  fam- 
ily. Nothmg  is  more  remarkable  than  the  rank  assigned  to 
woman,  and  the  reliance  that  is  placed  on  her  for  wTiatever 
good  is  looked  for.  She  is  made  the  church,  and  men  now- 
adays ask  from  her  what  in  the  ages  of  faith  they  asked  from 
the  immaculate  spouse  of  the  Lamb ;  and  the  worship  we 
pay  to  the  blessea  mother  of  God  is,  in  more  instances  than 
one,  taken  by  persons  out  of  the  church  to  be  symbolical  of 
the  worship  due  to  the  sex.  M.  Michelet  tells  us,  man  is 
man  only  when  with  a  wife,  with  whom  he  is  married  or 
not  married ;  and  Frederika  Bremer,  the  popular  Swedish 
novelist,  whose  works  even  the  Dublin  JReview  has  com- 
mended, with  only  a  faint  whisper  of  dissent,  confounds  the 
sentiment  of  two  passionate  lovers  for  each  other  with  the 
love  of  God,  apparently  regarding  it  as  one  of  the  purest 
and  highest  forms  of  charity.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
trace  the  same  doctrine  through  no  small  portion  of  that  lit- 
erature which  at  once  forms  and  expi*e6ses  the  age.  All 
this  may  be  very  iiue  and  charming  in  one  of  love^  parox- 
ysms, but  the  love  of  man  for  woman,  and  of  woman  for 
man,  taken  in  its  most  honest  sense,  never  suffices  for  itself ; 
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and  pure  and  hallowed  as  may  be  woman's  gentle  inflnence, 
when  she  herself  loves  God  supremely  ana  exclnsively,  it 
can  never  be  safely  appealed  to  when  she  does  not  so  love 
him.  Her  influence,  when  religion  is  wanting,  is  more  fatal 
than  that  of  man  himself.  What  is  said  of  her,  the  appeals 
made  to  her,  and  the  flattery  bestowed  on  her  by  this  age, 
only  mark  its  luxury  and  gross  corruption. 

We  may  love,  should  love, — ^but  God  only.  All  else  that 
is  loved  must  be  loved  in  him  and  for  him.  This  is  as  true 
in  relation  to  the  mutual  love  of  husband  and  wife,  of 
parents  and  children,  as  in  relation  to  any  other  love.  And 
when  this  is  forgotten  or  neglected,  the  love  is  full  of  mis- 
ery and  wretchainess.  Our  novelists  delight  to  picture 
two  young  lovers,  all  and  all  to  each  other,  living  only  one 
for  the  other,  unable  to  live  one  without  the  other,  seeing 
their  heaven  in  each  other's  eyes,  and  shocked  at  the  bare 
thought  that  either  could  flnd  a  heaven  hereafter,  save  in 
the  presence  of  the  other.  Adelaide,  in  one  of  Miss  Bre- 
mer's novels,  believing  herself  to  be  dying,  consoles  Alaric, 
her  lover,  with  the  assurance  that  he  will  soon  follow  her, 
and  that  they  will  meet  in  heaven,  which  would  be  no  heav- 
en to  her  without  him.  Never  was  love  more  worshipped 
than  in  our  days ;  never  was  more  pains  taken  to  enlist  all 
imaginations  in  his  favor,  and  to  introduce  him  into  every 
heart  of  the  least  susceptibility.  Yet  what  is  the  complaint 
which  we  everywhere  hear?  The  heart  is  not  met;  we 
have  a  power  to  love  which  is  not  called  forth ;  the  heart 
is  lonely,  sad,  and  sighs  for  some  one  to  love,  some  one  it 
can  love,  which  will  fill  its  capacity  to  love,  and  on  which 
it  may  lavish  all  its  wealth  of  love.  But  in  vain.  There  is 
no  such  object.  We  try  one,  then  another,  then  still  an- 
other, all  to  no  purpose.  No  one  comes  up  to  our  idea ;  no 
one  understands  us ;  no  one  enters  into  all  our  feelings,  and 
responds  to  all  our  nice  sensibilities.  Our  deep  and  rich 
affections,  longing  to  overflow  and  fertilize  a  kindred  heart, 
are  repulsed,  forced  back  upon  their  source,  and  stagnate  and 
rot.  Such  is  the  tone  of  tne  complaints  we  hear.  Indeed, 
the  very  age  itself  is  a  lovesick  maiden.  It  believes  in  love, 
celebrates  it  in  prose  and  rhyme,  and  sighs  and  whimpers  that 
it  can  find  nothing  to  love.  All  this  is  natural  and  inevita- 
ble. Love,  left  to  itself,  is  madness,  and  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  love.  It  is  never  for  two  successive  moments  in  the 
same  mood ;  and  it  is  never,  when  obtaining,  the  same  as 
when  demanding.  Nothing  can  satisfy  it  No  human  be- 
in  or  can  meet  its  cAprices,  or  appease  its  cravings. 
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Now,  all  this  comes,  not  from  the  fact  that  love  is  sough  t» 
or  is  regarded  as  a  good,  but  from  the  fact  that  it  is  sought 
for  its  own  sake ;  subordinate  love  to  religion,  love  onlv  in 
reference  to  God ;  seek  the  love,  the  peace,  the  tranquillity 
of  the  family  for  God's  sake,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
family  itself,  and  the  whole  tone  and  temper  change.    There 
is  no  less  love,  no  less  generous  or  tender  affection,  no  less 
sensibility,  no  less  of  all  that  which  in  love  is  lovable ;  but 
the  love  is  controllable,  is  no  longer  a  madness,  is  rational ; 
for  it  now  lives  not  on  itself  alone,  feeds  not  by*<1evouring 
itself,  but  is  nourished,  sustained,  directed  by  something 
higher,  nobler  than  itself, — something  nor  time  nor  change 
can  affect,  and  which  keeps  it  as  fresh  and  vigorous,  when 
age  and  care  have  furrowed  the  cheek  or  frosted  the  brow^ 
as  in  the  heyday  of  youthful  beauty.    Nothing  in  this  world 
more  needs  religion  than  does  love  itself.     Only  the  relig- 
ious can  truly  love,  or  lind  love  a  blessing.    It  is  only  where 
God  is  loved  supremely  and  exclusively  that  there  is  real 
marriage, — marnage  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  word. 
They  only  receive  the  fruits  of  the  sacrament  of  marriage 
who  are  married  in  God,  and  love  each  other  with  infinite 
tenderness  for  the  love  of  God.     Then  are  they  indeed  no 
longer  twain,  but  one, — made  one  by  the  true  medium  of 
union,  the  living  and  lifegiving  God.     Tiioir  union  is  per- 
fect and  living,  and  is  indisKoluble  till  death.     There  is  no 
return  upon  self,  no  asking  if  one  loves  or  is  loved,  whether 
one  understands  or  is  understood,  appreciates  or  is  appreci- 
ated; each  looks  to  God,  finds  the  other  in  him,  and  is  sat- 
isfied.    Where  it  is  thus,  there  may  be  family  in  its  true 
sense.     Husband  and  wife,  parents  and  children,  love  each 
other,  for  they  alMove  one  another  in  the  one  love  of  their 
Father  in  heaven.    There  is  no  discord,  no  division,  for  the^ 
are  all  one  in  this  higher  love.     Such  family  is  sacred,  i» 
holy ;  its  sweet  affections,  its  peace,  its  solicitudes,  its  troub- 
les, are  all  religious,  and  acceptable  offerings  to  God.     In- 
firmities are  borne  with,  personal  qualities  do  not  impair 
affection,  and  toil,  and  want,  and  suffering  do  but  endear 
the  members  the  more  to  one  another,  and  make  them  the 
more  indissolubly  ona      Yes,  there   is   religious   family. 
The  error  is  not  in  extolling  family,  is  not  in  exalting  the 
virtue  and  peace  of  domestic  life,  when  referred  to  God, 
but  in  detaching  the  family  from  religion,  in  making  it  in 
itself  religious,  and  in  seeking  it  for  its  own  sake.     Seek 
God  and  him  only,  and  you  may  find  the  family ;  and  then^ 
but  only  then,  will  it  be  all  you  desire  it. 
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The  principle  we  have  asserted  in  relation  to  love,  mar- 
riage, and  the  family,  holds  good  throughout  every  depart- 
ment of  human  life.  Philanthropy,  in  our  days,  is  a  high- 
sounding  word,  and  it  is  regarded  as  a  high  compliment  to 
a  man  to  call  him  a  philantliropist.  But  philanthropy,  in 
itself  considered,  is  a  mere  human  sentiment,  and  brings 
good  neither  to  its  subject  nor  to  its  object.  It  has  never 
effected  any  thing  great  or  good  for  the  race.  It  has  been 
the  mainspring  of  none  of  those  noble  institutions  which 
have  more  or  less  flourished  in  every  age  of  the  church,  and 
from  which  mankind  have  derived  so  much  advantage. 
Moved  by  a  simple  love  of  humanity,  men  may  talk  finely, 
use  charming  words,  and  vent  much  exquisite  sentiment ; 
bat  they  effect  nothing,  unless  it  be  to  aggravate  the  evils 
they  undertake  to  cure.  Philanthropists  are  the  most  use- 
less race  of  mortals,  as  well  as  the  most  disagreeable,  that  it 
is  easy  to  imagine.  Their  heads  are  full  of  kinks  and 
crotchets,  and  there  is  no  living  with  them.  They  inter- 
meddle with  every  thing,  and  mind  everybody's  business 
but  their  own.  They  seem  to  fancy  that  their  trade  of  phi- 
lanthropy gives  them  the  right  to  trample  on  all  the  laws 
of  gooa-breeding,  to  outrage  every  honest  feeling,  and  to 
make  themselves  supremely  offensive.  Poor  creatures! 
they  are  just  a-going  to  effect  something  great  and  glorious ; 
but,  alas  I  it  is  always  they  are  just  Orgohig  to  do  it. 

Our  age  teems  with  philanthropists  of  all  sorts,  sizes,  and 
colors.  It  claims  to  have  a  large  snare  of  generous  sympathy 
for  man.  It  is  socialist.  It  is  terribly  pathetic  over  depressed 
humanity,  especially  the  poorer  and  more  numerous  classes. 
Never  before  has  man  understood  the  value  of  man ;  never 
before  has  he  felt  for  man  as  man.  Now,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  world's  history,  man  sees  a  brother  in  his  fellow-man, 
and  a  man  in  the  humble,  toil-worn  laborer,  as  well  as  in  the 
lordly  noble.  An  ocean  of  love  for  the  oppressed  and  in- 
digent is  now  stirred  up  from  its  deptlis,  and  the  race,  after 
its  sleep  of  six  thousana  years,  awakes  to  a  sense  of  the  duty 
it  owes  to  each  of  its  members.  Take  coui-age,  ye  poor  and 
neglected,  ye  wronged  and  outraged,  ye  oppressed  and  down- 
trodden, ye  perishing  classes,  one  and  all  I  It  is  the  glorious 
nineteenth  century,  the  century  of  light,  of  love,  of  humanity. 
Now  blessed  are  the  poor,  for  now  shall  they  have  the  Gos- 
pel preached.  All  men  are  brethren.  Man  measures  man 
the  world  over ;  hear  it,  ye  poor  and  outcast,  and  lift  up  your 
heads ;  hear  it,  ye  rich  and  proud,  whose  eyes  stand  out  with 
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fatness,  and  tremble.  A  new  age  commences.  The  great 
order  so  long  foretold,  so  long  and  so  ardently  desired,  now 
descends  from  heaven,  and  the  Satnrnian  years  begin.  Op- 
pression shall  end,  slavery  shall  cease,  the  captive  shall  go 
free,  the  bruised  spirit  shall  be  healed,  and  all  men  shall  be 
as  brothers,  and  love  one  another.  Admirable  I  Bnt  how  f 
Wliat  a  question  I  Up  start  a  thousand  schemers  and  pro- 
jectors ;  each  has  a  sovereign  remedy,  and  there  is  a  confusion 
of  tongues,  as  if  Babel  had  come  again.  Such  muttering, 
sputtering,  chattering,  vociferating,  pulling  and  hauling, 
clatter  and  racket,  that  one  is  g\M  to  escape  with  a  whole 
skin ;  and  unless  he  has  a  large  share  of  grace,  must  wish  it 
had  pleased  Heaven  to  have  given  him  liis  birth  in  some 
other  than  this  enlightened  and  philanthropic  nineteenth 
century. 

Now,  with  all  deference  to  our  enlightened  philanthropists, 
we  must  express  some  doubts  whether  this  age  is  so  original 
as  it  imagines.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  deny  its  originality 
altogether,  and  it  lias  been  publicly  declared  that  it  has  not 
done  so  much  as  to  ^^  invent  even  a  new  humbug."  This 
may  be  saying  too  much  ;  but,  after  all,  it  has  not  falsified 
the  word  of  God,  which  declares  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun.  It  was  not  left  to  this  age  to  be  the  first  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  or  to  discover  the  real  worth 
of  man  as  man.  The  antics  which  people  play,  the  capers 
they  cut,  when  they  get  a  new  idea  into  tneir  heads,  are  otten 
as  much  a  proof  of  tneir  ignorance  as  of  tlieir  knowledge. 
Many  is  the  fledgling  philosoplier  or  philanthropist  who 
fancies  the  world  is  rapidly  advancing,  because  he  has  learned 
something  to-day  of  which  he  was  ignorant  yesterday. 
Sometimes  we  fancy  we  are  making  discoveries,  when  we  are 
only  learning  what  the  scientific  take  it  for  granted  every- 
body knows,  as  was  the  case  with  Bacon  in  regard  to  the 
schoolmen. 

No  Christian  has  ever  needed  to  be  taught  the  very  com- 
monplace truths  which  so  inflate  our  modern  reformers,  for 
every  Christian  has  learned  them  in  his  catechism.  The 
Christian  needs  not  this  flood  of  light  which  the  nineteenth 
century  boasts.  What  it  calls  a  flood  of  light  is  to  him  but 
the  last  flicker  of  a  farthing-candle,  and  he  wonders  where 
these  enlightened  reformers  came  from,  that  so  small  a 
light  so  dazzles  their  eyes  and  turns  their  lieads.  Surely 
they  are  birds  of  the  night,  owls  or  bats,  and  no  eagles,  ac- 
customed to  gaze  on  the  sun.     Certainly  every  man  must 
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deplore  the  condition  of  the  millions  of  onr  race  nnblest  by 
the  light  of  the  Gospel,  perishing  for  lack  of  the. bread  of 
life ;  certainly  every  Christian  mast  and  does  deplore  the 
physical  wretchedness  of  vast  mnltitndes  in  all  conutrics, — 
bnt  chiefly  for  the  moral  destitution  which  too  often  accom- 
panies it.  He  feels  with  and  for  the  poor  and  destitute,  and 
does  all  in  his  power  to  relieve  their  wretchedness.  Not  he 
stands  indifferent  to  sufferins^  humanity,  or  in  the  way  of 
relief.  But  there  is  a  great  distance  between  that  love  for 
the  masses  which  originates  in  the  simple  love  of  man  for 
his  own  sake,  and  that  which  originates  in  the  love  of  God, 
and  loves  them  in  and  for  him.  The  one  we  call  philan- 
thropy, the  other  charitv,  and  the  age  makes  such  a  fool  of 
itself  in  regard  to  the  former  simply  because  it  wants  the 
latter.  Philanthropy  turns  its.  head  because  it  is  ignorant 
of  charity.  We  grant  the  age  philanthropy,  the  love  of 
man,  for  it  sets  up  man  against  God ;  but  tnis,  instead  of 
being  its  glory,  is  its  shame.  It  boasts  the  less,  because  it 
has  not  the  greater. 

In  nothing  is  the  absolute  insufficiency  of  man  for  himself 
more  striking  than  in  the  philanthropic  efforts  of  the  day. 
Whether  our  philanthropists  have  for  their  object  to  relieve 
the  indigent,  to  liberate  the  slave,  to  check  a  prevalent  vice, 
to  remodel  the  state,  or  reorganize  society,  they  proceed  as 
madmen,  prove  utterly  impotent,  save  to  unhinge  men's 
minds,  to  unsettle  what  is  fixed,  and  to  throw  into  chaos  what 
has  been  reduced  to  order.  Kever  was  more  breath  or  ink 
wasted  over  the  indigent  classes ;  never  was  a  greater  variety 
of  splendid  schemes  devised  for  their  relief ;  and  never  was 
there  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  they  were 
more  in  need  of  help  and  when  they  received  less.  W  hat  is 
now  done  for  them  only  increases  their  disquiet,  their  intense 
longings  for  what  they  have  not  and  cannot  get, — only 
sharpens  their  sensibilities,  and  augments  their  sufferings. 
The  evils  of  poverty  are  more  than lialf  relieved,  when  you 
have  removed  from  the  poor  the  craving  to  be  rich,  and  made 
them  contented  with  their  stiite  in  life.  Philanthropy  can- 
not understand  this ;  she  cannot  conceive  a  good  for  them, 
unless  they  are  placed  in  another  rank  in  life  ;  and  all  her 
tears  over  them,  all  her  exhortations  to  them,  only  increase 
their  craving  to  be  other  than  they  are,  and  to  deepen  the  sense 
of  their  misery. 

So  it  is,  and  so  it  must  be,  when  we  rely  on  philanthropy, 
and  mistake  it  for  that  love  which  the  blessed  apostle  says  is 
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the  perfection  of  the  law.  When  we  do  so,  wo  bejrin  at  the 
wrong  end,  and  seek  God  in  man,  instead  of  man  in  God. 
Man  ont  of  Qod  can  do  no  good,  can  receive  no  good,—  that 
is,  no  good  in  any  deep  sense  of  tlie  word.  The  true  course 
is  the  reverse ;  it  is  to  begin  in  God,  and  to  find  all  in  him. 
The  love  we  should  have  for  our  neighbour,  and  which  his 
ffood,  as  well  as  our  true  worth,  requires  us  to  have,  is,  not 
tnat  human  sentiment  begiiming  and  ending  in  man,  which 
our  philanthropists  contend  for,  but  that  blessed  charity 
whicn  loves  God  above  all  things,  with  the  whole  heart  and 
soul,  because  he  is  infinitely  amiable  and  deserving  of  all 
love,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  for  the  love  of  God.  Not 
by  any  means  is  it  wrong  to  love  our  neighbour  ;  not  by  any 
means  is  the  love  of  mankind  to  be  discountenanced  ;  but  it 
nmst,  through  religion,  bo  made  infinitely  more  than  philan* 
thropy,  or  it  will  inevitably  be  less.  As  we  said  of  the  love 
of  the  family,  so  say  we  of  the  love  of  mankind.  The 
merely  human  sentiment  has  never  its  complement  in  itself, 
is  always  weak  and  whimpering,  and  evaporates  in  words, 
sighs,  and  tears.  We  have  no  true  and  solid  love  one  of 
another,  unless  one  love  the  other  not  in  himself,  but  in  God. 
Only  in  God  can  the  brotherhood  of  the  race  be  found.  Men 
must  be  carried  up  to  the  Father,  before  they  can  be  seen 
and  loved  as  brethreTi.  So  far  from  the  love  of  God  beine 
antagonistical  to  the  love  of  man,  it  is  only  in  loving  God 
that  we  really  do  or  can  love  man.  We  love  the  child  l)e- 
cause  we  love  the  Father. 

We  do  not  l9ve  our  fellow-men  less  because  our  love  is 
charity  instead  of  philanthropy,  but  we  love  them  from  a 
higher  and  a  sti'onger  motive,  with  a  purer,  richer,  and  more 
enduring  love.  Having  found  our  neighbour  in  God,  we  cau 
then  find  God  in  our  neighbour,  and  live  or  die  for  our 
neighbour ;  for  it  is  not  for  him,  but  for  God.  Those  who, 
in  what  Protestants  call  the  dark  ages,  from  pure  love  of 
God-,  associated  themselves  for  the  redemption  of  captives, 
and,  when  their  funds  failed,  sold  themselves  as  the  ransom 
of  the  slave,  probably  loved  the  slave  not  less  than  do  our 
modern  abolitionists,  who,  at  a  convenient  distance,  declaim 
against  his  master,  and  gain  the  praise  of  philanthropy  by 
making  speeches  against  slavery,  and  by  their  incenaiary 

Proceedings  riveting  the  chains  of  the  slave  all  the  firmer, 
^lilanthropy  never  did  and  never  will  loosen  the  bonds  of 
the  captive.  Let  philanthropy  go,  let  the  slave  go,  let  hu- 
manity go, — but  let  the  heart  be  touched  by  divine  charity, 
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let  each  love  Ood  aud  him  only,  live  for  Ood,  and  desire 
notliing  bnt  Ood  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  and  the  prison-doors 
will  fly  open,  the  fetters  drop  from  the  slave's  feet,  the 
bowed  down  will  be  raised  up,  the  whole  race  will  be  free, 
their  hearts  will  be  one  heart,  beat  with  one  love  and  one 
hope,  and  bound  witii  one  joy. 

We  open  up  here  a  great  subject,  which  we  would  gladly, 
if  our  space  permitted,  pursue  still  further.  We  may,  per- 
haps, resume  it  hereafter.  The  age  would  do  well  to  weigh 
it  as  it  has  not  weighed  it;  and  it  would  do  well  to  contrast 
what  charity  did  in  the  aged  of  faith,  and  what  it  does  now 
where  men  are  not  ashamed  to  be  Christians  in  their  deeds, 
with  the  puny  and  abortive  efforts  of  philanthropy, — ^Rome, 
for  instance,  with  London,  or  England  of  the  fourteenth 
century  with  England  of  the  nineteenth.  The  principle  we 
contend  for  has  no  exceptions.  There  is  only  God  we  can 
seek  and  not  miss.  Whatever  else  we  seek  we  gain  not,  or, 
if  we  gain  it,  it  turns  out  to  be  worthless,  or Worse.  God 
is  the  supreme  good.  We  must  seek  him,  and  leave  all 
subordinate  goods  to  follow  or  not  follow,  as  he  pleases.  If 
they  follow,  it  is  well,  be  thankful ;  if  they  do  not,  still  be 
thankful,  for  it  is  just  as  welL  He  who  has  God  has  all. 
The  possession  of  secondary  goods  adds  nothing,  their  loss 
diminishes  nothing.  They  are  goods  only  in  so  far  as  they 
are  included  in  him.  "Seek  firet  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
his  justice,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  yon": 
for,  in  so  far  as  they  are  for  his  glory  and  your  good,  tlwiy 
are  included  in  his  gift  *of  himself.  If  he  gives  himself, 
what  good  thing  can  he  withhold? 

We  have  written  not  to  depress  the  human,  but  to  show 
its  impotence  when  abandoned  to  itself  or  sought  for  its 
own  salce.  The  great  rule  to  be  observed  is  to  deny  the 
human,  or  to  seek  it  only  in  God,  where  it  ceases  to  be  hu- 
man, and  becomes  divine.  This  is  the  self-denial  taught 
us  by  our  holy  religion.  We  must  utterly  renounce  our- 
selves, crucify  our  nature,  as  the  only  possible  condition  of 
obtaining  any  thing  good.  "  He  that  will  save  his  life  shall 
lose  it."  But  this  crucifixion  of  nature,  this  self-renuncia- 
tion, is  moral,  not  physical.  Nature  remains  with  all  its 
capacities,  and  self  remains  with  all  its  faculties,  but  not  as 
an  end,  not  as  that  which  is  to  supply  the  motive  or  reason 
of  acting.  We  annihilate  ourselves  for  God,  live  for  him 
only,  and  we  live  for  ourselves  only  in  him.  We  exercise 
'Atilfall  our  faculties,  and  retain  the  same  sensibility  to  pleas- 
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are  or  pain ;  but  we  retain  not  the  sensibility,  and  exercise 
not  the  faculties,  for  their  own  sake.  We  cease  to  be  our 
own.  We  are  the  Lord's.  Yet  in  this  we  lose  nothing,  but 
gain  every  thing.  "  He  that  shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake 
shall  find  it."  We  give  ourselves  to  God,  to  live  only  for 
him,  to  have  no  will  but  his,  no  thought  but  for  him  ;  and 
in  return  be  gives  us  himself,  and  in  himself  gives  us  the 
sovereign  good,  all  conceivable  good,  yea,  more  than  is  con- 
ceivable. All  good  is  ours,  moral,  spiritual,  physical.  The 
secondary  ffoods,  the  elevation  of  the  individual  and  of  so- 
ciety, tlie  freedom  of  the  captive,  and  the  unloosing  of  the 
bound,  80  far  as  they  are  goods,  follow  in  the  train  ;  and  we 
are  sure  to  find,  that,  in  giving  up  all  for  Ohrist,  we  receive 
in  return  a  hundred-fold  in  this  life,  and  the  promise  of 
that  which  is  to  come.  Christian  asceticism  is  the  only  path 
to  true  good,  individual  or  social. 


CHARITY  AND  PHILANTHROPY. 

[From  the  OathoUo  World  for  January,  1807.] 

Thebb  is  no  denying  that  our  age,  in  its  dominant  tenden- 
cy, places  philanthropy  above  charity,  and  holds  it  higher 
firaise  to  call  a  man  pliilanthropic  than  to  call  him  charitable, 
n  its  eyes  charity  is  to  philanthropy  as  a  part  to  the  whole, 
and  consists,  chiefiy,  in  giving  the  beggar  a  penny  or  send- 
ing him  to  the  poor-house,  and  in  treating  error  and  sin  with 
even  more  consideration  than  truth  and  virtue.  Oould  any 
thin^  better  indicate  the  distance  it  has  fallen  below  the 
Christian  tliought,  or  it«  failure  to  grasp  the  principle  of 
Christian  morals  ? 

Philanthropy,  according  to  the  etymology  of  the  word, 
is  simply  the  love  of  man;  charity,  according  to  Cliristian 
theology,  is  the  love  of  God,  and  of  man  in  God.  Philan- 
thropy is  simply  a  natural  human  sentiment ;  charity  is  a 
virtue,  a  supernatural  virtue,  not  possible  without  the  assist- 
ance of  grace — the  highest  virtue,  tlie  sum  and  perfection 
of  all  the  virtues,  the  fulfilment  of  tlie  whole  law,  the  bond 
of  perfectness  which  likens  and  unites  us  to  God,  for  God 
is  ctiarity,  Deu8  oharitaa  ent    It  does  not  exclude  but  in- 
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dndea  the  love  of  man,  onr  neighbor,  or  our  brotlier ;  ^*  for 
if  any  man  say,  I  love  Ood  and  hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a 
liar.  For  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother,  whom  he  seeth, 
how  can  he  love  God,  whom  he  seeth  not  ? "  Whoever 
loves  God  mnst  necessarily  love  his  brother,  for  his  brother 
is  included  in  God,  as  the  effect  in  the  cause,  and  he  who 
loveth  not  his  brother  proves  clearly  thereby  that  ho  doth 
not  love  God.  But  charity,  though  it  includes  philanthropy, 
is  as  much  superior  to  it  as  God  is  to  man. 

The  natural  sentiments  are  all  good  in  their  origin  and  de- 
sign, as  much  so  since  as  before  the  fall ;  and  man  would 
be  worthless  without  them ;  would  be  a  monster,  not  a  man. 
But  in  themselves  they  are  blind.  Each  one  tends,  when 
left  to  itself,  to  become  exclusive  and  excessive,  and  hence 
eomes  that  internal  disorder,  anarchy,  or  war  of  conflicting 
sentiments  of  which  we  are  all  more  or  less  conscious,  and 
|n  which  originate  all  life's  tragedies.  Even  when  devel- 
oped, restrained,  and  directed  by  the  understanding,  as  they 
all  need  to  be,  tliey  are  not  even  then  moral  virtues,  merit- 
ing praise.  Moral  virtue  is  a  rational  act,  an  act  of  free 
whI,  done  for  the  sake  of  the  end  prescribed  by  the  law  of 
God  ;  but  in  the  sentiments  there  is  no  free  will,  except  in 
restraining  and  directing  them,  and  man  acts  in  them  only 
as  the  sun  shines,  the  rain  falls,  the  winds  blow,  or  the 
lightnings  flash.  There  may  be  beauty  and  goodness  in 
them,  as  in  the  objects  of  nature,  but  there  is  no  virtue,  be- 
cause the  spring  of  all  sentimental  action  is  the  indulgence 
or  gratification  of  the  sentiment  itself,  not  the  will  to  do 
our  duty,  or  to  obey  the  law  by  which  we  are  morally 
bound. 

Indeed,  what  most  offends  this  age— -perhaps  all  ages — 
and  for  which  it  has  the  greatest  horror,  is  duty  or  obedi- 
ence ;  for  duty  implies  that  we  are  not  our  own,  and,  there- 
fore, are  not  free  to  dispose  of  ourselves  as  we  please ;  and 
obedience  implies  a  superior,  a  lord  and  master,  who  has  the 
riglit  to  order  us.  It,  therefore,  sets  its  wits  to  work  and 
racks  its  brain  to  invent  a  morality  that  excludes  duty,  and 
exacts  no  such  hateful  tiling  as  obedience.  It  has  found 
out  that  it  ia  far  nobler  to  act  from  love  than  from  duty, 
and  to  do  a  thing  because  we  are  prompted  to  do  it  by  our 
hearts,  than  because  God,  in  his  law,  commands  it.  In 
other  words,  it  is  nobler,  more  moral,  to  act  to  please  our- 
selves, than  it  is  to  act  to  please  God.  Tliis  passes  for  ex- 
cellent philosophy,  and  you  may  hear  it  in  conversation  of 
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many  young  misses  just  from  boarding-school,  read  it  in 
most  popular  novels  and  magazines,  and  be  editied  by  it 
from  the  pulpit  of  more  than  one  professedly  Ohristian  de- 
nomination. 

This  philosophy  sets  the  so-called  heart  above  the  head, 
that  is,  It  distinguishes  the  heart  from  the  understanding 
and  will,  and  places  it,  as  so  distinguished,  above  them. 
Hence  we  find  the  tendency  is  to  treat  faith,  considered  as 
an  intellectual  act,  and  consequently  the  Christian  dogmas, 
with  great  indifference  ;  and  to  say,  if  the  heart  is  right,  it 
is  no  matter  what  one  believes,  and,  it  may  be  added,  no 
matter  what  one  does.  What  one  does  is  of  little  conse- 
quence, if  only  one  has  fine  sentiments, warm  and  gushing  feel- 
ings. Jack  Scapegrace  is  a  hard  drinker,  a  gambler,  a  liar, 
a  rake,  and  seldom  ^oes  near  a  church ;  but  for  all  that  he 
is  a  right  down  good  fellow — has  a  warm  heart.  He  gives 
libemlly  to  the  missionary  society,  and  makes  large  pur- 
chases at  charity  fairs.  Hence  a  good  heart,  which  at  best 
means  only  quick  sensibilities,  and  which  is  perfectly  com* 
putible  with  the  grossest  self-indulgence,  and  the  most  de- 
grading and  ruinous  vices,  constitutes  the  sum  and  substance 
of  religion  and  morality,  atones  for  the  violation  of  every 
precept  of  the  decalogue,  and  supplies  the  absence  of  faitn 
and  Christian  virtue. 

All  errors  are  half  truths.  Certainly,  love  is  the  fulfil- 
ling of  the  law,  and  the  heart  is  all  that  God  requires.  "  My 
son,  give  me  thy  heart."  But  the  "  heart "  in  the  scrip- 
tural  sense  is  reason,  the  intellect  and  the  will ;  and  the  love 
that  fulfils  the  law  is  not  a  sentiment,  but  a  free  act  of  the 
rational  soul,  and,  therefore,  a  love  wliich  it  is  within  our 
power  to  give  or  withhold.  It  is  a  free,  voluntary  love, 
yielded  by  intelligence  and  will.  In  this  sense,  love  cannot 
be  contrasted  with  duty;  for  it  is  duty,  or  its  fulfilment, 
and  indistinguishable  from  it ;  the  heart  cannot  be  contrasted 
with  the  head,  in  the  scriptural  or  Christian  sense  of  the  word; 
for  in  that  sense  it  includes  the  head,  and  stands  for  tlie 
whole  rational  soul — the  mistress  of  her  own  acts.  To  act 
from  the  promptings  of  one's  own  heart,  in  this  sense,  is  all 
ri^lit,  for  it  is  to  act  from  a  sense  of  duty,  from  reason  and 
will,  or  intellii^ence  and  free  volition.  In  souls  well  consti- 
tuted and  trained,  or  long  exercised  in  the  practice  of  virtue, 
no  long  process  of  reason mg  or  deliberation  ever  takes  place, 
and  the  decision  and  execution  are  simultaneous,  and  appar- 
ently instantaneous,  but  the  act  is  none  the  less  an  act  of  de- 
liberate reason  or  free  will. 
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Plato  speaks  of  a  love  which  is  not  an  afiEection  of  thesen- 
dibility,  and  wliich  is  one  of  the  wings  of  the  soul  on  which 
she  soars  to  the  empyrean  ;  bnt  I  can  understand  no  love  that 
contrasts  with  duty,  except  it  be  an  affection  of  the  sensi- 
tive natnre,  wliat  the  Scriptures  call  "  the  flesh,"  whicli  is 
averted  by  the  fall  from  God,  and  as  the  Council  of  Trent 
defines,  "  inclines  to  sin  " — **  the  carnal  mind,"  which  St. 
Paul  tells  US|  is  at  enmity  with  God,  is  not  subject  to  tlie 
law  of  God,  nor  indeed  can  be.  Christianity  recognizes  an 
antagonism  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  between  the 
law  m  our  members  and  the  law  of  the  mmd,  but  none  be- 
tween the  love  she  approves  and  the  duty  slie  enjoins,  or  be- 
tween the  heart  which  God  demands  and  the  nead  or  the 
understanding.  Love  by  the  Christian  law  is  demanded  as 
a  duty,  as  that  which  is  due  from  us  to  God.  We  are  re- 
quired to  love  God  with  our  whole  heart,  mind,  soul,  and 
strength,  and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves.  This  is  our  duty, 
and  therefore  the  love  must  be  an  act  of  free  will — a 
love  wliich  we  are  free  to  yield  or  to  withhold,  for  our  duty 
can  never  exceed  our  liberty.  The  Christian  loves  duty, 
loves  self-denial  and  sacrifice,  loves  the  law,  and  delights  in 
it  after  the  inner  man  ;  but  in  loving  the  law  he  acts  freely 
from  his  own  reason  and  will,  and  he  obeys  it  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  delight  he  takes  in  it,  but  because  it  is  God's 
law ;  otherwise  he  would  act  to  please  himself,  not  to  please 
God,  as  his  act  would  be  simply  an  act  of  self-indulgence. 

The  age,  in  its  efforts  to  construct  a  morality  wliich  ex- 
cludes duty  and  obedience,  tends  to  resolve  the  love  which 
Christianity  demands  into  an  affection  of  the  sensibility, 
and  thence  very  logically  opposes  love  to  duty,  and  holds  it 
nobler  to  act  from  inclination  than  from  duty,  to  follow  the 
law  in  our  members  than  the  law  of  the  minJ.  It  may  then 
substitute,  with  perfect  consistency,  the  transcendentalist 
maxim,  Obey  thyself,  for  the  Ciiristian  maxim,  Deny  thy- 
sef  1 

13ut  this  is  not  all.  The  age,  or  what  is  usually  called  the 
age,  not  only  resolves  virtue,  which  old-fashioned  ethics  held 
to  be  an  act  of  free  will  done  in  obedience  to  the  divine 
law,  into  a  sentiment,  or  interior  affection,  of  the  sensibil- 
ity, but  it  goes  further  and  resolves  God  into  man,  and 
maintains  that  the  real  sense  of  the  mystery  of  the  Incar- 
nation, of  the  Word  made  flesh,  is  that  man  is  the  only  ac- 
tual and  living  God,  and  that  beyond  linmanity%  there  is 
only  infinite  possibility,  which  humanity  in  its  infinite  prog. 
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ress  and  erolntion  and  absorption  of  individual  life,  is  con- 
tinnally  actualizing,  or  filling  np.  So  virtnallj  teaches 
Hegel,  inconsiderately  followed  by  Cousin,  in  teaching  that 
das  reine  Seyn.  or  simply  possible  being,  arrives  at  self-con- 
Bcionsness  first  in  man.  So  teach  the  Saint-Simonians,  En- 
fantin,  Bazard,  Carnot,  and  Pierre  Leronx  ;  and  so  hold  the 
school  or  sect  of  the  positivists,  followers  of  Auguste 
Comte,  who  have  actually  instituted  a  ovUe  or  service  in 
honor  of  humanity.  The  positi  vists  are  too  modest  to  claim 
to  be  themselves  each  individually  Ood,  but  they  make  no 
bones  of  calling  humanity,  or  the  great  collective  man  Ood, 
and  offering  him,  as  such,  a  suitable  worship.  This  is  taught 
and  done  in  France,  the  most  lettered  nation  in  Europe ; 
and  the  principle  that  justifies  it  pervades  not  a  little  of  the 
popular  literature  of  Great  Britain,  Oermany,  and  the  United 
States. 

If  man  or  humanity  is  God,  of  course  the  highest  virtue 
is  and  must  be  philanthropy,  the  love  of  all  men  in  general, 
and  of  no  one  in  particular.  Resolve  now  God  into  man, 
and  philanthropy  or  the  love  of  man  into  an  affection  of  the 
sensibility  or  sensitive  nature,  and  you  have  in  a  nutshell  the 
theology,  religion,  and  morality  to  which  the  age  tends, 
which  the  bulk  of  our  popular  literature  favors,  which  our 
sons  and  daughters  inhale  with  the  very  atmosphere  thev 
breathe,  and  which  explains  the  effeminacy  and  sentimental- 
ism  of  modem  society.  It  is  but  a  logical  sequence  that 
the  age,  since  women  are  ordinarily  more  sentimental  than 
men,  places  women  at  the  head  of  the  race,  and  holds 
woman — if  young,  beautiful,  amiable,  sentimental,  and  rich 
— to  be  the  most  perfect  and  adorable  embodiment  of  the 
Divinity.  The  highest  form  of  philanthropy  is  the  love  of 
woman.  I  would  say,  philogyny,  only  that  might  be  taken 
to  imply  that  the  highest  virtue  is  the  love  of  one's  wife,  or 
wifehood,  which  is  too  old-fashioned,  unless  by  wife  is  meant 
the  wife  of  one's  neighbor.  But,  my  dear  young  lady,  be 
not  too  vain  of  the  homage  you  receive ;  it  will  be  withheld 
with  the  appearance  of  the  first  wrinkle  or  the  first  gray 
hair.  It  is  better  to  be  honored  as  a  true  woman  than  to  be 
worshipped  as  a  goddess  or  even  as  an  angel. 

The  sentimental  worship  of  humanity,  or  the  reduction 
of  the  virtue  of  charity  to  the  sentiment  of  philanthropy, 
necessarily  weakens  and  debases  the  character ;  and  what- 
ever we  may  say  under  various  aspects  in  praise  of  our 
age  and  however  strong  our  contiaence  that   God  in  his 
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providence  will  tarn  even  its  evil  tendencies  to  good,  we 
cannot  deny  its  moral  weakness ;  and  it  is  donbtfnl  if  the 
debasement  of  individual  character  was  greater,  even  in  the 
Lower  Empire,  or  that  men  were  more  dishonest  or  fraudu- 
lent, more  sordid  or  venal.  Other  ages  have  been  marked, 
perhaps,  by  less  refinement  of  manners,  more  violent  crimes, 
and  greater  criminals,  but  few  are  found  less  capable  either 
of  great  virtues  or  great  expiations.  This  need  not  surprise 
us,  for  it  is  only  the  natural  effect  of  substitutinjg^  sentiment 
for  virtue,  and  sentimental  for  moral  culture,  wliich  we  are 
constantly  doing. 

Many,  perhaps,  will  be  disposed  to  deny  that  we  have 
substituted  sentimental  for  moral  culture,  and  it  must  be 
conceded  that  the  didactic  lessons  given  in  our  schools 
throughout  Christendom,  for  the  most  part,  remain  very 
nmch  as  they  have  been  ever  since  there  was  a  Christen- 
dom, and  in  general  accord  with  pure  Christian  ethics. 
There  are  few,  if  any,^  schools  for  children  and  youth,  in 
which  the  sentimental  and  humanitarian  morality,  or  rather 
immorality,  is  formally  taught  But  we  should  remember 
that  the  didactic  lessons  of  the  schoolroom  do  very  little  tow- 
ard forming  the  character  of  our  youth,  and  that  the  cul- 
ture that  really  forms  it  is  given  by  the  home  circle,  associ- 
ations, the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  community  in  which  they 
are  brought  up.  There  is  a  subtile  influence,  what  the  Ger- 
mans call  der  Wdtgeiat^  which  pervades  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  affects  the  faith,  the  morals,  and  character  of 
all  who  grow  up  in  that  community  without  any  formal  in- 
struction or  conscious  effort  of  any  one.  So  far  as  formal 
ledsons  and  words  go,  the  culture  of  our  children  and  youth 
is,  for  the  most  part  Christian ;  but  these  lessons  and  words 
receive  a  practical  interpretation  by  der  Weltgeist,  what  I 
call  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  should,  perhaps,  call  ^'the 
prince  of  this  world,"  which  deprives  them  of  their  Chris- 
tian sense,  takes  from  them  all  meaning,  or  gives  them  an 
anti-Christian  meaning.  It  is  one  of  the  striking  peculiari- 
ties of  tlie  age  that  it  inculcates  the  baldest  inhdelity,  the 
grossest  immorality  in  the  language  of  Christian  faith  and 
virtue.  It  is  this  fact  which  deceives  so  many,  and  that 
makes  the  assertion  of  sentimental  for  moral  culture  appear 
to  be  a  total  misstatement,  or,  at  least,  a  gross  exaggeration 
of  the  fact. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  also  be  said  that  a  decided  reaction  in 
our  popular  literature  against  sentimentalism  has  already 
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commenced.     The  realism  of  Dickens  and  the  Trollopes  is 
opposed  to  it,  ,Bu1wer  Lytton,  in  liis  late  novels  at  least,  is 
decidedly  hostile  to  it,  and  Thackeray  unmercifnlly  ridicules 
it.     These  and  other  popular  writers  have  nndonbtedly  r^ 
acted  against  one  form  of  scntimentalism,  the  dark  and  sui- 
cidal form  placed  in  voffue  by  Goethe  in  his  Sorrows  of 
Werter,  and  now  nearly  forgotten  ;  but  they  have  not  ridi- 
culed or  reacted  against  the  form  of  sentimental  ism  which 
substitutes  the  sentiment  of  philanthropy  for  the  virtue  of 
charity.     They  encourage  humanitarianism,  and  make  the 
love  of  man  for  woman  or  woman  for  man  the  great  agent 
in  developing,  enlarging,  and  strengthening  the  intellect,  the 
spring  of  the  purest  and  sublimest  morality.     The  hero  of 
popular  literature  is  now  rarely  an  avowed  unbeliever  or 
open  scoffer,  and  in  all  well-bred  novels  the  heroine  says  her 
prayers  night  and  morning,  and  the  author  decidedly  pat- 
ronizes Christianity,  and  says  many  beautiful  and  even  true 
things  in  its  favor ;  but,  after  all,  his  religion  is  based  on 
humanity,  is  only  a  charming  sentimontalism,  embraced  for 
its  loveliness,  not  as  duty  or  the  law  which  it  would  be  sin 
to  neglect ;  or  it  is  introduced  as  a  foreign  and  incongruons 
element,  never  as  the  soul  or  informing  spirit  of  the  novel. 
The  fact  is  undeniable,  whether  people  are  generally  con- 
scious of  it  or  not,  and  we  see  its  malign  influence  not  only 
on  individual  character,  but  on  domestic  and  social  life.    It 
has  nearly  broken  up  and  rendered  impossible  the  Christian 
family  in  the  easy  and  educated  classes.  Marriage  is.  it  is  said, 
where  and  only  where  there  is  mutual  love,  and  hence  the 
marriage   is  in   the  mutual  love,   is  lawful  between   any 
parties  who  mutually  love,  unlawful  between  any  who  do 
not.     Love   is   an   interior  affection  of  the  sensibility,  a 
feeling,  and  like  all  the  feelings  independent  of  reason  and 
will.     All  popular  literature  makes  love  fatal,  something 
undergone,  not  given.     "We  love  where  we  must ;  not  where 
we  would  nor  where  we  should,  but  where  we  are  fated  to 
love.     It  needs  not  here  to  speak  of  infidelity  to  the  mar- 
riage vows,  which  this  doctrme  justifies  to  any  extent,  for 
those  vows  are  broken  when  broken  from  unreasoning  pas- 
sion or  lust,  not  from  a  theory  which  justifies  it.     I  speak 
rather  of  the  misery  which  it  carries  into  married  life,  the 
destruction   of   domestic  peace   and  happiness   it   causes. 
Trained  in  the  sentimeutalism  of  the  age,  and  to  regard 
love  as  a  feeling  dependent  on  causes  beyond  our  control, 
our  young  people  marry,  expecting  from  marriage  what  it 
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has  Tiot,  and  cannot  grive.  They  expect  the  feeling  which 
they  call  love,  and  which  ^ves  a  roseate  hue  to  every  thing 
they  look  npon,  will  continue  ae  fresh,  as  vivid,  and  as 
charming  after  marriage  as  before  it ;  bnt  the  honeymoon  is 
liardly  over,  and  they  begin  to  settle  down  in  the  regnlar 
routine  of  life  before  they  discover  their  mistake,  the  roseate 
line  has  gone,  their  feelingis  have  undergone  a  notable 
chanse.  and  they  are  disappointed  in  each  other,  and  feel 
that  the  happiness  they  counted  on  is  no  longer  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  stronger  and  more  intense  the  feeling  the 
greater  the  disappointment,  and  hence  the  common  saying : 
Love  matches  are  seldom  happy  matches.  Each  party  is 
disappointed  in  the  other,  frets  against  the  chain  that  binds 
them  together,  and  wishes  it  broken. 

This  is  only  what  might  have  been  expected.  Nothing 
is  more  variable  or  transitory  than  our  feeh'ngs,  and  nothing 
that  depends  on  them  can  be  unchanging  or  lasting.  When 
the  feelings  of  the  married  couple  change  toward  each 
other,  the  marriage  bond  becomes  a  galling  cliaih,  and 
is  felt  to  be  a  serious  evil,  and  divorce  is  desired  and  re- 
sorted to  as  a  remedy.  It  is  usually  no  remedy  at  all,  or  a 
remedy  worse  even  than  the  disease :  but  it  is  the  only 
remedy  practicable  where  feeling  is  substituted  for  rational 
affection.  Hence,  in  nearly  all  modern  states,  the  legislat- 
ure, in  direct  conflict  with  the  Christian  law,  which  makes 
marriage  a  sacrament  and  indissoluble,  permits  divorce,  and 
in  some  states  for  causes  as  frivolous  as  incompatibility  of 
temper.  It  is  easy  to  censure  the  legislature,  but  it  must 
follow  and  express  the  morals,  manners,  sentiments,  and  de- 
mands of  the  people,  and  when  these  are  repugnant  to  the 
divine  law,  it  cannot  in  its  enactments  conform  to  that  law ; 
lind  if  it  did,  its  enactments  would  be  resisted  as  tyrannical 
and  oppressive,  or  remain  on  the  statute-book  a  dead  letter, 
SB  did  so  much  wise  and  just  legislation  inspired  by  the 
church  in  the  middle  ages.  The  evil  lies  further  back,  in 
the  humanitarianism  of  the  age,  which  reverses  the  real  or- 
der,  puts  the  flesh  in  the  place  of  the  spirit,  philanthropy 
in  the  place  of  charity,  ana  man  in  tlie  place  of  God,  and 
which  promotes  an  excessive  culture  of  the  sentinients,  at 
the  expense  of  rational  conviction  and  affection.  There  is 
no  remedy  but  in  returning  to  the  order  we  have  reversed, 
to  the  higher  culture  of  reason  and  free  will,  not  possible 
without  faith  in  God  and  the  Christian  mysteries. 

Bnt  passing  over  the  effect  of  sentimental  morality  on  in- 
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dividual  character,  the  private  virtues  and  domestic  happf* 
ness,  we  find  it  no  less  hostile  to  social  ameliorations  and  re- 
forms  in  the  state.  The  age  is  philanthropic,  and  wages  war 
with  every  form  of  vice,  poverty,  and  suffering,  and  is  greatly 
shocked  at  the  evils  it  finds  past  afires  tolerated  without 
ever  making  an  effort  to  remove  them,  hardly  even  to 
mitigate  them.  This  is  well  as  far  as  it  goes;  but  in 
an  age  when  the  sensitive  nature  is  chiefly  cultivated, 
when  physical  pain  is  counted  the  chief  evil,  and  sensi- 
ble pleasures  held  to  be  the  chief  good,  practically,  if 
not  theoretically,  many  things  will  be  regarded  as  evils 
which,  in  a  more  robust  and  manly  age,  were  unheeded,  or 
not  counted  as  evils  at  all.  Many  things  in  our  day  need 
changing,  simply  because  other  things  having  been  changed, 
they  nave  become  anomalous  and  are  out  of  place.  What 
in  one  state  of  society  is  simple  poverty,  is  really  distress  in 
another ;  and  poverty,  which  in  itself  is  no  evil,  becomes  a 
great  evil  in  a  community  where  wealth  is  regarded  as 
the  supreme  good,  and  the  poor  have  wants,  habits,  and  tastes 
which  only  wealth  can  satisfy.  The  poorer  classes  of  to-dav 
in  civilized  nations  would  suffer  intensely  if  thrown  back 
into  the  condition  they  were  in  under  the  feudal  regime^ 
but  it  may  be  doubted  if  they  do  not  really  suffer  as  much 
now  as  they  did  then.  Perhaps  such  wants  as  they  then 
had  were  more  readily  met  and  supplied  than  are  those 
which  they  now  have.  In  point  of  fact,  Ohristian  charity 
did  infinitely  more  for  the  poor  and  to  solace  suffering  in 
all  its  forms,  even  in  the  feudal  ages,  than  philanthropy  does 
now ;  and  we  find  the  greatest  amount  of  squalid  wretched- 
ness now  precisely  in  those  nations  in  which  philanthropy 
has  been  most  successful  in  supplanting  charity. 

Philanthropy  effects  nothing  except  in  so  far  as  it  copies 
or  imitates  Cnristian  charity,  and  its  attempted  imitations 
are  rarely  successful.  It  has  for  years  been  very  active  and 
hard  at  work  in  imitation  of  charity  ;  but  what  has  it  ef- 
fected ?  what  suffering  has  it  solaced?  what  crime  has  it 
diminished  ?  what  vice  has  it  corrected?  what  social  evil  has 
it  removed  ?  It  has  tried  its  hand  against  licentiousness,  and 
licentiousness  is  more  rife  and  shameless  than  over.  It  has 
made  repeated  onslaughts  on  the  ruinous  vice  of  intemper- 
ance, and  yet  drunkenness  increases  instead  of  diminishing, 
and  has  become  the  disgrace  of  the  country.  It  has  pro- 
fessed great  regard  for  the  poor,  but  does  more  to  remove 
them  out  of  sight  than  to  relieve  them.     It  treats  poverty 
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as  a  vice  or  a  crime,  looks  on  it  us  a  disgrace,  a  thing  to  be 
fled  from  witU  all  speed  possible,  and  makes  the  poor  feel 
that  wealth  is  virtue,  honor,  nobility,  the  greatest  good,  and 
thns  destroys  their  self-respect,  aggravates  their  discontent, 
and  indirectly  provokes  the  crimes  against  property  become 
so  general  and  so  appalling.  What  a  moral  New  York  reads 
us  m  the  fact  that  slie  makes  her  cominissioners  of  "  Pttl>- 
Hc  Charities  "  also  commissioners  of  "  Public  Corrections ! " 
Philanthropy  rarely  fails  to  aggravate  the  evil  she  attempts 
to  cure  or  to  cure  one  evil  by  introducing  another  and  a 
greater  evil.  Her  remedies  are  usually  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease. 

Owen,  Fourier,  Cabet,  and  other  philanthropists  have 
made  serious  efforts  to  reorganize  society  so  as  to  remove  the 
inequalities  or  the  evils  of  tne  inequalities  of  wealth  and  so- 
cial position ;  but  have  all  failed,  because  they  needed,  in 
order  to  succeed,  the  habits,  character,  and  virtues  which, 
on  their  own  theories,  can  be  obtained  only  from  success. 
As  a  rule,  philantiiropy  must  succeed  in  order  to  be  able  to 
«uoceed. 

Philanthropy — humanitarianism — has  been  shocked  at 
slavery,  and  in  our  country  as  well  as  in  some  others  it 
formed  associations  for  its  abolition.  In  the  West  India 
Islands  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  it  succeeded  in  abolish- 
ing it,  to  the  ruin  of  the  planters  and  very  little  benefit  to 
the  slave.  In  this  country,  if  slavery  is  abolished,  it  has  not 
been  done  by  philanthropy,  which  served  only  to  set  the 
North  and  South  by  the  ears,  but  by  the  military  authority 
«8  a  war  measure,  necessary,  or  judged  to  be  necessary,  to 
43ave  the  Union  and  to  guard  against  future  attempts  to  dis- 
solve it.  Philanthropy  is  hard  at  work  to  make  abolition  a 
blessing  to  the  freedrnen.  It  talks,  sputters,  clamors,  legis- 
lates, but  it  can  effect  nothing ;  and  unless  Christian  charity 
takes  the  matter  in  hand,  it  is  very  evident  that,  however 
much  emancipation  may  benefit  the  white  race,  it  can  prove 
of  little  benefit  to  theemancipated  who  willbe  emancipated 
in  name,  but  not  in  reality. 

The  great  difiiculty  with  philanthropy  is,  that  she  acts 
from  feeling,  and  not  reason,  and  uses  reason  only  as  the 
slave  or  instrument  of  feeling.  Wherever  she  sees  an  evil 
she  rushes  lieadlong  to  ite  removal,  blind  to  the  injury  she 
may  do  to  rights,  principles,  and  institutions  essential  to  lib- 
erty and  the  very  existence  of  society.  Hence  she  usually 
in  going  to  her  end  tramples  down  more  good  by  the  way 
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than  she  can  obtain  in  gaining  it.  She  Iiub  no  respect  for 
vested  rights,  regards  no  geographical  lines,  and  laughs  at 
the  constitutions  of  states,  if  they  stand  in  her  way.  Liber- 
ty with  us  was  more  interested  in  maintaining  inviolate  the 
constitution  of  the  Union  and  the  local  rights  of  the  several 
states,  than  it  was  even  in  abolishing  negro  slavery,  and 
hence  many  wise  and  good  men,  who  had  no  interest  in  re- 
taining slavery,  and  who  detested  it  as  an  outrage  upon  hu- 
manity, did  not  and  could  not  act  or  sympathize  with  the 
abolitionists.  They  yield  in  nothing  to  them  in  the  earnest 
desire  to  abolish  slavery,  but  they  would  abolish  it  by  legal 
and  peaceful  means — means  that  would  not  weaken  the  hold 
of  the  constitution  and  civil  law  on'  conscience,  and  destroy 
the  safeguards  of  liberty.  The  abolitionists  did  not  err  in 
being  opposed  to  slavery,  but  in  the  principles  on  which 
they  sought  its  abolition.  Adam  did  not  sin  in  aspiring  ta 
be  Ood ;  for  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  he  was  destined,  through 
the  Incarnation,  one  day  to  become.  His  sin.  was  in  aspir- 
ing to  be  God  without  the  Incarnation,  in  his  own  personal 
right  and  might,  and  in  violation  of  the  divine  command^ 
or  by  other  means  than  those  prescribed  by  his  Creator  and 
Lawgiver,  the  only  possible  means  of  attaining  to  the  end 
sought. 

Philanthropy  commits  the  same  eVror  whatever  the  good 
work  she  attempts,  and  especially  in  all  her  attempts  at  po- 
litical reforms.  She  finds  herself  ^'cabined,  cribbed,  con- 
fined" by  old  political  institutions,  and  cries  out,  Down 
with  them.  She  demands  for  the  people  a  liberty  which 
she  sees  they  have  not  and  cannot  have  under  the  existing 
political  order,  and  so  proceeds  at  once  to  conspire  against 
it,  to  revolutionize  the  state,  deluges  the  land  in  blood,  and 

fets  anarchy,  the  reign  of  terror,  or  military  despotism  for 
er  pains.  Never  were  there  more  sincere  or  earnest  phi- 
lanthropists than  the  authors  of  tiie  old  Frendi  revolution. 
The  violent  revolutions  attempted  in  modern  European  the 
name  of  humanity,  have  done  more  harm  to  society  by  un- 
settling the  bases  of  society  and  efiPacing  in  men's  minds  and 
hearts  the  traditional  respect  for  law  and  order,  than  any 
good  they  could  have  done  by  sweeping  away  the  social  and 
political  abuses  they  warred  against.  The  French  are  not 
politically  or  individually  freer  to-day  than  'they  were  under 
Louis  Quatorze. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  times  when  an  old  political  order^ 
as  in  Rome  after  Marius  and  Sulla,  has  become  effete,  and 
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can  no  longer  fulfil  the  duties  or  discharge  the  offices  of  a 
government,  in  which  a  revolution,  like  that  effected  under 
the  lead  of  Julius  and  Augustus  Oeesar,  may  be  dcsinible 
and  advantageous,  for  it  establishes  a  practicable  and  a  real 
government  in  the  place  of  a  government  that  can  no  long- 
er discharge  the  functions  of  government,  and  is  virtually 
no  government  at  all.  The  empire  was  a  great  advance  on 
the  republic,  which  was  incapable  of  being  restored.  But 
revolutions  properly  so  called,  undertaken  for  the  subversion 
of  an  existing  order  and  the  introduction  of  another  held  to 
be  theoretically  more  perfect,  have  never,  so  far  as  history 
records,  been  productive  of  good.  No  doubt  England  is 
to-day  in  advance  of  what  she  was  under  the  Stuarts,  but 
who  dares  say  that  she  is  in  advance  of  what  she  would 
have  been  had  she  not  expelled  them,  or  that  she  has  be- 
come greater  under  the  whig  nobility  than  she  might  have 
been  under  the  tory  squirarchy  ? 

There  has  been,  I  readily  concede,  a  real  progress  in 
modern  society,  at  least  dating  from  the  fifth  century  of  our 
era ;  but,  as  I  read  history,  the  progress  has  been  interrupt- 
ed or  retarded  by  modern  socialistic  or  political  revolutions, 
and  has  in  no  ease  been  accelerated  Iw  philanthropy  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Christian  charity.  Moreover,  in  ilo  state 
of  Christendom  has  charity  ever  been  wholly  wanting.  Na- 
tions have  cast  off  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  have 
greatly  suffered  in  consequence;  but  in  none  has  divine 
charity  been  totally  wanting,  and  the  influence  of  Christian- 
ity on  civilization,  even  in  heretical  and  schismatic  nations, 
is  not  to  be  counted  as  nothing.  I  am  far  from  believing 
that  the  nations  that  broke  away  from  the  church  are  not 
better  than  they  would  have  been  if  they  had  not  had  the 
benefit  of  the  habits  formed  under  her  teaching  and  disci- 
pline. I  know  that  extra  ecdesiam  nvlla  est  aalus;  but  I 
know  also  that  the  church  is  as  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  and  that 
rays  from  the  light  within  her  may  and  do  extend  beyond 
her  walls,  and  relieve  in  some  degree  the  darkness  of  those 
who  are  outside  of  them.  How  much  the  church  continues 
to  influence  nations  once  within  her  communion,  but  now 
severed  from  it,  nobody  is  competent  to  determine,* nor  can 
any  one  but  God  himself  say  how  many,  in  all  these  nations, 
though  not  formally  united  to  the  body  of  the  church,  are 
yet  not  wholly  severed  from  her  soul.  The  Russian  church 
retains  the  orthodox  faith  and  the  sacraments,  and  is  offi- 
cially under  no  sentence  of  excommunication  from  the  body 
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of  Chrifit,  and  only  those  who  are  individually  and  volnn- 
tarily  schiRniatic.  are  gnilty  of  the  Bin  of  schism  ;  and  in 
otiier  communions,  thou<jh  undonht<jdly  heretical,  there  may 
be  large  numbers  of  baptized  persons  who  do  really  act  on 
Christian  principles,  and  from  purely  Christian  motives. 
All  I  mean  to  deny  is,  that  society  or  humanity  ever  gains 
any  thing  from  violent  or  sentimental  revolutions. 

The  impotence  of  philanthropy  without  charity,  or  pure 
humanism,  is  demonstrable  a  priori^  and  should  have  been 
foreseen.  It  is  opposed  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  implies 
the  absurdity  that  nothing  is  something,  and  that  what  is 
not  can  act.  It  is  an  attempt  to  found  religion,  morals,  so- 
ciety, and  the  state  without  God ;  when  without  Ood  there 
is  and  can  be  nothing,  and  consequently  nothing  for  them 
to  stand  on.  It  assumes  that  man  is  an  independent  being, 
and  BuHiccs  for  himself;  which,  whether  we  mean  by  man 
the  individual  or  humanity,  "the  universal  man,"  "the one 
man"  of  the  transcendentalists,  or  "the  grand  collective 
Being"  of  the  positivists,  we  all  feel  and  know  to  be  not 
the  fact  Man  in  either  sense  is  a  creature,  and  depends 
absolutely  on  the  creative  act  of  God  for  his  existence;  and 
let  God  suspend  that  act,  and  he  sinks  into  the  nothing  he 
was  before  lie  was  created.  Therefore  it  is  in  God  medi- 
(mte  his  creative  act  he  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being. 
Hence  it  is,  whether  we  know  it  or  not,  that  we  assert  the 
existence  of  God  as  our  creator  in  every  act  we  perform, 
every  thought  we  think,  every  resolution  wo  take,  every 
sentiment  we  experience,  and  every  breath  we  draw,  for  no 
human  operation — physical,  intellectual,  or  moral — is  possi- 
ble without  the  divine  creative  act  and  concurrence. 

Philanthropy,  or  the  love  of  man,  separated  from  charity, 
or  the  love  of  God  and  of  man  in  God,  is  therefore  simply 
nothing,  a  mere  negation,  for  it  supposes  man  separated 
from  God  is  something,  and  separatea  from  God  he  is  noth- 
ing. Hence  St.  Paul,  in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
says:  "  If  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels, 
and  have  not  charity,  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass  or  a 
tinkling  cymbal.  And  if  I  should  have  prophecy,  and 
should  Ifnow  all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge,  and  if  I 
should  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could  remove  mountains, 
and  have  not  charity,  I  am  nothing.  And  if  I  should  dis- 
tribute all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  if  I  should  de- 
liver my  body  to  be  burned,  and  nave  not  charity,  it  profit- 
eth  me  nothing."     This  is  so  not  by  virtue  of  any  arbitrary 
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decree  or  appointment  of  tbe  Almighty,  even  if  snch  de- 
cree or  appomtraont  is  possible,  but  in  the  very  naiure  of 
things,  ana  Ood  himself  cannot  make  it  otherwise.  God  is 
free  to  create  or  not  to  create,  and  free  to  create  such  exist- 
ences as  he  pleases ;  but  he  cannot  create  an  independent 
self-sufficing  being,  for  he  cannot  create  any  thing  between 
which  and  himself  there  should  not  be  the  relation  of  cre- 
ator and  creature.  The  creature  depends  wholly,  in  all  re- 
spects whatever,  on  the  creator,  and  without  him  is  and  can 
be  nothing.  The  creature  depends  absolutely  on  the  cre- 
ator in  relation  to  all  his  acts,  thoughts,  and  affections,  as 
well  as  for  mere  existence  itself.  God  could  not,  even  if 
it  were  possible  that  he  would,  dispense  with  charity  and 
count  the  love  of  man  as  independent  of  God,  as  something, 
because  he  is  truth,  and  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  lie,  and 
lie  he  would  were  he  to  count  such  supposed  love  some- 
thing, for  independent  of  him  there  is  no  man  to  love  or  to 
be  loved.  Man  can  love  or  be  loved  only  where  he  exists ; 
and  as  he  exists  in  God,  so  only  in  God  can  we  possibly 
love  him,  that  is,  we  can  love  our  neighbor  only  in  loving 
God.  The  humanitarian  love  or  morality  is,  therefore,  a 
pure  negation,  simply  nothing. 

Man  18,  indeed,  a  tree  moral  agent,  and  he  wonid  not  be 
capable  of  virtue  or  a  moral  action  if  he  were  not ;  but  he 
can  act,  notwithstanding  his  moral  freedom,  only  according 
to  the  conditions  bf  his  existence.  He  exists  and  can  exist 
oiily  bv  virtue  of  a  supernatnral  principle,  medium,  and  end. 
He  exists  only  by  the  direct,  immediate  creative  act  of  God, 
and  God  in  himself  and  in  his  direct  immediate  acts,  always 
and  everywhere,  is  supernatural,  above  nature,  because  its 
creator,  and,  as  its  creator,  its  proprietor.  The  maker  has  a 
sovereign  right  to  the  thing  maae.  The  creature  can  no 
more  be  its  own  end  than  its  own  principle  or  cause.  Man 
cannot  take  himself  as  his  own  end,  because  he  is  not  his 
own,  but  is  his  Creator's,  and  because  independent  of  God 
he  is  nothing.  So  God  is  both  his  principle  and  end.  But 
the  end  is  not  possible  without  a  medium  that  places  it  in 
relation  with  the  principle,  as  theologians  demonstrate  in 
their  dissertations  on  the  mystery  of  the  ever-blessed  Trin- 
ity, and  as  common  sense  itself  teaches.  As  the  principle 
and  end  are  supernatural,  so  the  medium  must  be  supernat- 
ural, for  the  medium  must  be  on  the  plane  of  the  principle 
and  end  between  which  it  is  the  medium.  The  medium, 
in  the  moral  or  spiritual  order,  the  Gospel  teaches  us,  is  the 
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flrace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  infused  by  the  Iloljr 
Ghost  into  the  soul  elevates  her  to  the  plane  of  her  super- 
natural destiny,  and  stren^hens  her  to  gain  or  fulfil  it. 
Hence,  as  says  the  apostle,  ISso  ipaOy  etper  ipsumy  et  in  ipso 
9unt  omnia — all  things  are  from  him,  and  by  him,  ana  to 
or  in  him.  These  are  the  essential  conditions  of  all  life, 
alike  in  the  natural  or  physical  order,  and  in  the  moral  or 
spiritual.  In  all  orders  od  is  the  principle,  medium,  and 
end  of  all  existence,  of  all  action. 

In  the  moral  or  spiritual  order,  not  in  the  natural  or  phys- 
ical order,  man  is  a  free  agent,  and  acts  from  free  will,  as 
Pope  sings : 

'  Qodt  binding  nature  fast  in  fat6^ 
Leaves  free  the  human  will." 

Grace  ajssisting,  man  can  conform  to  the  essential  conditions 
of  his  existence — conditions  determined  and  unalterably 
fixed  by  his  relation  to  God  as  his  creator — ^by  the  free  act 
of  his  own  will ;  and  by  doing  so  he  lives  morally,  or  has 
moral  life.  He  can  also,  hjf  virtue  of  his  liberty  or.  free- 
dom, refuse  to  conform,  or  m  theological  language,  to  obey 
God,  but  he  cannot  so  refuse  and  live  in  the  moral  order. 
This  refusal  is  not  a  living  act,  it  is  simply  the  negation  of 
moral  life,  and  therefore  is  moral  death,  as  the  Scriptures 
call  it.  He  does  not  necessarily  cease  to  exist  in  the  natural 
or  physical  order,  for  in  that  order  he  cannot  sever  himself 
from  God,  even  if  he  would ;  he  may  kill  his  body,  but  not 
the  physical  life  of  the  soul,  immortal,  except  by  the  will 
of  its  creator.  But  he  can  extinguish  his  moral  life,  or  re- 
fuse to  live  a  moral  life,  which  is  moral  or  spiritual  death; 
and  death  is  not  a  positive  existence,  but  tlie  negation  of 
existence,  imd  thereiore,  nothing.  Hence  life  and  death  in 
the  moral  order  are  set  before  us,  and  we  are  free  to  choose 
which  we  will.  To  choose,  grace  assisting,  life,  and  freely 
of  our  will  to  conform  to  the  conditions  of  life,  to  God  as 
our  principle,  medium,  and  end,  is  pi*ecisely  what  is  meant 
by  Christian  charity,  a  virtue  that  fulfils  all  the  conditions 
imposed  by  our  relation  to  God  as  his  creatures,  the  whole 
law  of  our  existence,  and  unites  our  will  with  the  will  of 
God,  and  by  so  doing  makes  us  morally  or  spiritually  one 
with  God.  He  who  refuses  charity,  or  has  it  not,  volunta- 
rily renounces  God,  separates  himself  morally,  and  so  far  as 
his  own  will  goes  even  physicallv,  from  God ;  and  as  sev- 
ered from  God  he  exists  not  at  all ;  and  therefore  says  tht- 
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apostle,  ^^  Without  charity  I  am  nothing."  He  only  declares 
what  is  real,  what  is  true  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  which 
Ood  himself  cannot  alter. 

Philanthropy  is,  therefore,  necessarily  impotent,  for  it 
tends  to  death,  not  life;  and  as  thei*e  is  no  action,  physical 
or  moral,  that  does  not  tend  to  a  real  end,  it  is  not  action, 
but  a  negation  of  action,  and  is  therefore  in  itself  nothing 
positive.     All  the  sentiments  for  this  reason  are  negative, 
simple  wants  of  the  soul.     The  soul  may  exert  her  powers 
to  satisfy  them,  or  to  fill  up  the  void  in  her  being,  which 
thev  all  indicate,  but  they  are  in  themselves  nothing.    They 
indicate  not  what  the  soul  has,  but  what  she  wants  or  needs 
to  complete  herself;  and  that  can  never  be  obtained  from 
the  creature  save  in  Ood,  for  the  creature  out  of  God,  sep- 
arated or  turned  away  from  God,  is  nothing ;  it  is  something 
only  in  God.     Any  morality,  then,  built  on  the  sentiments 
is  as  unsubstantial  as  castles  in  the  air,  and  as  unreal  as  "  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision."    The  sentiments  being  wants, 
negative,  with  nothing  positive  in  themselves,  are  necessa- 
rily impotent.     They  are  unsatisfied  wants,  and  incapable 
of  attaining  to  any  thing  that  can  satisfy  them.     They  are 
a  hungering  and  thirsting  of  the  soul  for  what  it  is  not  and 
has  not.     Here  is  the  explanation  of  the  misery  and  wretch- 
edness of  a  sentimental  age,  why  it  is  so   ill-at-ease,   so 
restless,  so  discontented  in  the  midst  of  material  progress, 
and  the  accumulations  of  sensible  goods.     It  explains,  too, 
why  the  damned,  or  those  who  fail  in  their  destiny,  must 
suffer  for  ever.    Death  and  hell  are  not  positive  existences 
or  positive  creations  of  God,  but  are  the  want  of  spiritual 
life,  are  the  unsatisfied  wants,  the  endless  cravinfi^s  of  the 
soul  for  what  can  be  had  only  in  God,  and  the  Tost  have 
turned  their  backs  on  God. 

Charity  is  not  negative,  not  a  want,  but  a  power ;  and  it 
is  easy,  therefore,  to  understand  that  while  philanthropy  is 
impotent  it  is  effective.  Charity  grasps,  as  do  all  the  ra- 
tional affections,  her  object,  and  is  effective  because  she  is 
positive  not  negative,  living  not  dead;  and  living,  because 
she  conforms  to  the  real  conditions  of  life,  and  participates, 
through  his  creative  act,  in  the  life  of  him  who  is  life  him- 
self. She  is  less  pretentious  and  more  modest  in  her  pro- 
ceedings and  promises  than  philanthropy,  but  makes  up  for 
it  in  the  richness  and  magnificence  of  the  results  she  obtains. 
She  works  slowly  and  with  patience,  for  she  works  for 
eternity,  not  time — without  pomp  or  parade,  in  obscurity 
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and  silence,  for  she  seeks  the  praise  of  God,  not  the  praise 
of  men.  To  the  onlooker  she  seems  not  to  move,  any  more 
than  the  sun  in  the  heavens ;  but  after  a  while  we  find  that 
she  has  moyed,  and  has  transformed  the  world.  Broad  in 
her  love  and  expansive  as  the  universe,  and  embracing  all 
ages  and  nations  in  her  affections,  she  yet  wastes  not  her 
strength  in  vague  generalities,  nor  in  manifold  projects  of 
reform  or  progress  of  the  race  in  general,  from  which  no 
one  in  particular  has  any  thing  to  expect ;  but  takes  men  in 
the  concrete  as  she  finds  them,  does  the  work  nearest  at  hand 
and  most  pressing  to  be  done,  and  proceeding  quietly  from 
the  individual  to  the  family,  from  the  family  to  society  and 
the  state,  she  works  out  the  regeneration  of  all  in  working 
out  the  regeneration  of  each.  She  works  as  God  works, 
without  straining  or  effort,  for  her  power  is  great  and  never 
fails.  Power  needs  make  no  effort;  it  speaks  and  it  ib 
done,  commands  and  it  stands  fast.  Let  there  be  light,  and 
there  is  light.  It  is  weakness  that  must  strain  and  tug,  as 
we  see  in  the  feeble  literature  of  the  day,  and  philanthropy 
seems  to  the  observer  to  be  always  more  in  earnest  and  lar 
harder  at  work  than  charity,  and  attracts  far  more  attention, 
but  while  she  fills  the  world  with  her  hollow  sounds,  charity, 
unheeded  and  unheard,  fills  it  with  her  deed& 

History  is  at  hand  to  confirm  the  conclusions  of  reason, 
though  the  full  history  of  charity  has  never  been  written, 
and  the  greater  part  of  her  deeds  are  known  only  to  him 
whose  eye  seeth  all  things,  and  will  be  revealed  only  at  the 
last  day.  But  something  has  been  recorded  and  is  known. 
We  in  our  day  think  we  are  doing  much  to  relieve  the  poor 
and  oppressed,  to  console  the  suffering,  and  to  bind  up  the 
broken-hearted  ;  but  the  best  of  us  would  be  put  to  shame 
were  we  to  study  what  charity  did  during  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Boman  empire  and  the  barbarous  ages  that  im- 
mediately followed.  We  have  boasted,  and  perhaps  justly, 
of  the  services  rendered  to  humanity  during  our  late  civil 
war  by  our  Christian  Commissions  and  Sanitary  Counnis- 
sions ;  but  what  was  done  by  them  during  four  years  is 
nothing  in  comparison  with  what  was  done  daily  by  Chris- 
tian charity  to  relieve  suffering  and  distress  far  greater  than 
were  experienced  by  those  even  who  suffered  most  from  the 
ravages  of  our  civil  war,  and  that  not  for  four  years  only, 
but  for  four  centuries.  I  have  here  no  room  for  details,  or 
even  for  the  barest  outline  of  what  charity  did  during  the 
long  agony  of  the  old  world  and  the  birth  of  the  new ;  but 
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this  mnch  must  be  said,  that  it  was  everywhere  present  and 
enere^etic,  and  seemed  everywhere  to  renew  the  miracle  of 
the  nve  loaves  and  two  fishes;  and  when  that  old  world 
had  passed  away,  it  was  found  that  a  new  world  on  u  far 
broader  and  more  durable  foundation  had  taken  its  place. 
Charity  had  to  deal  with  poverty  and  want,  with  sicKuess 
and  sorrow,  and  she  relieved  them ;  with  captives  and  pris- 
oners of  war,  and  she  ransomed  them  evcu  with  the  plate 
fh)m  the  altar;  with  barbarians  whose  highest  vision  of 
heaven  was  to  sit  in  the  halls  of  V^alhalla,  and  quaff  from 
human  skulls  the  blood  of  their  enemies — and  sue  tamed, 
humanized,  knd  civilized  them,  and  made  them  the  fore- 
most nations  of  the  world ;  with  slaves,  for  Europe  was 
covered  over  with  them — ^and  she  mitigated  their  lot,  light- 
ened their  oppression,  secured  for  them  the  moral  rights  of 
Christians,  and  finally  broke  their  chains  and  made  them, 
not  freedmen  only,  but  freemen,  Christian  freemen,  and 
brothers  of  the  noblest  and  proudest 

What  if  it  took  centuries  to  abolish  slavery  t  It  did.  not 
take  her  centuries  to  christen  the  slaves,  to  bring  them  spir- 
itual freedom,  and  provide  for  their  souls.  She  did  not  wait 
till  she  had  abolished  the  slavery  of  the  body  before  abol- 
ishing the  far  more  grievous  slavery  of  the  soul,  teaching 
the  slaves  the  truth  that  liberates,  incorporating^  them  into 
the  church  of  God,  and  making  them  free  and  equal  citizens 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Christ.  With  this  spiritual  free- 
dom, of  which  philanthropy  knows  nothing,  but  which  is 
the  basis  of  all  real  fi*eedom,  and  with  ample  provisions  for 
the  wants  of  the  soul,  the  slave  could  wait  in  patience  for 
the  day  of  deliverance  from  bodily  servitude.  That  day 
might  be  long  in  coming,  but  come  it  surely  would ;  and  it 
did  come,  and  peaceably,  without  civil  war,  social  convul- 
sion, industrial  or  economical  disturbance.  But,  unhappily, 
with  us  only  a  feeble  portion  of  the  slaves  were  really  chris- 
tianized^ and  by  their  moral  and  spiritual  training  as  free 
and  equal  members  of  the  church,  which  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  bond  and  the  free,  the  white  and  the  black, 
fitted  to  take  their  position  and  play  their  part  as  free  and 
equal  members  of  civil  society.  Moreover,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  emancipate  them  peaceably;  we  have  done  it 
only  by  a  terrible  civil  war,  in  the  midst  of  the  clash  of 
arms,  as  a  means  of  saving  the  life  of  the  nation,  or  of  per- 
petuating the  union  of  the  states ;  and  the  most  difficult 
problem  remains  to  be  solved,  which  the  humanitarians  flatter 
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themselves  will  be  solved  without  trouble  by  political  econ- 
omy, or  tlie  general  law  of  demand  and  supply ;  but  which 
they  will  find  it  will  need  more  Christian  cliarity  than  the 
nation  has  hitherto  possessed  to  solve,  without  the  gradual 
extinction  in  this  country  of  the  negro  race.  The  last  thing 
to  be  relied  on  for  adjusting  any  social  Question,  elevating 
any  class  to  social  or  civil  equality,  or  maKing  freedmen  re- 
ally freemen,  is  political  economy,  which  treats  man  not  as 
a  free  moral  agent,  or  as  a  social  being,  but  simply  as  a  pro«- 
ducing,  distributing,  and  consuming  machine,  placed  in  the 
same  category  with  the  steam-plough,  patent  reaper,  spin* 
ning-jenny,  and  the  power-loom.  If  the  question.  What 
shall  De  done  with  our  freedmen  ?  be  left  to  politics,  politi- 
cal economy,  or  philanthropy,  without  the  intervention  of 
Christian  charity,  emancipation  will  only  have  changed  the 
form  of  their  slavery,  or  given  them  all  the  cares  and  bur- 
dens of  freedom  with  none  of  its  blessings. 

It  is  the  same  in  all  human  affairs.  No  measures  of  re- 
form  or  progress,  individual  or  social,  domestic  or  political, 
ever  succeed  or  succeed  without  an  overbalance  of  evil,  un- 
less inspired  and  directed  by  charity.  They  may  and  do  suc- 
ceed without  perfect  charity,  but  never  without  the  prin- 
ciple  of  charity.  Fliilanthropy  is  man's  method,  and  leads 
to  nothing;  charity  is  God's  method,  and  conducts  to  its 
end. 

But  we  must  not  confound  charity  with  weakness  or 
effeminacy  of  character,  for  that  would  be  to  confound  it 
with  sent!  mental  ism.  Charity  is  not  credulity  or  mental 
imbecility ;  it  is  always  robust  and  manly,  the  rational  soul 
raised  above  itself  by  divine  grace,  and  endowed  in  the 
spiritual  order  with  su])erhuman  power.  Charity  loves 
peace,  but  follows  after  the  things  which  make  for  peace, 
and  shrinks  not  from  following  after  them,  when  need  is, 
even  through  war..  Modern  peace-societies  are  founded  by 
philanthropy,  not  by  charity,  and  though  they  have  been  in 
existence  for  half  a  century,  and  proudly  boasted  that  there 
would  be  no  more  war,  yet  there  have  been  more  wars  and 
bloodshed  during  the  last  twenty  years  than  during  any 
period  of  equal  duration  since  modern  history  began« 
Charity  founds  no  anti-hanc^man  societies  for  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishment  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  or  prisoners' 
friends  societies,  to  convert  our  prisons  into  palaces ;  yet  re- 
coils from  all  cruelty  or  undue  severity,  ana  seeks  to  pre-  i 
vent  punishment  by  preventing  crime.     She  never  forgeta 
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justice,  nor  eacrifices  in  her  love  for  individaals  the  protec- 
tion of  society  or  the  safety  of  the  state.  Her  great  care  is 
to  save  the  soul  of  the  criminal,  and  to  this  end  she  visits  the 
most  loathsome  cells,  takes  her  stand  on  the  scaffold  by  the 
side  of  the  condemned,  and  will  not  give  him  up  till  she  has 
made  his  peace  with  Ood.  She  fills  the  soul  with  love  for 
enemies  and  forgiveness  of  injuries,  but  they  are  my  enemies 
she  bids  me  love,  and  my  personal  injuries  she  bidfs  me  for- 
give. I  cannot  forgive  injuries  done  to  my  neighbor,  to 
society,  or  to  my  country,  for  they  are  not  mine ;  and  she 
herself  bids  me,  when  summoned  by  the  proper  authority, 
to  shoulder  my  musket  and  march  to  the  battle-field  to  de- 
fend public  right  and  repress  public  wrong.  Charitv  is 
never  weak,  sentimental,  lackadaisical,  or  cowardly.  It  is 
the  principle  of  all  true  greatness  and  manliness,  and  the 
most  charitable  are  the  strongest,  bravest,  the  most  heroic, 
wherever  duty  calls  them  to  act  as  well  as  to  suffer. 


THE  REFORMATION  NOT  CONSERVATIVE.* 

[From  the  CathoUc  World  for  September,  1871.] 

DiL  Krauth  is  a  man  highly  esteemed  in  his  own  denomi- 
uatioB,  and,  though  neither  very  original  nor  profound,  is  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  and  learning,  well  versed 
in  Lutheran  theology,  and,  we  presume,  a  trustworthy 
representative  of  it  as  contained  in  the  Lutheran  symbolical 
books,  and  held  by  the  more  conservative  members  of  the 
Lutheran  church — a  church,  or  sect  rather,  of  growing  im- 
|>ortance  in  our  country,  in  consequence  of  the  large  migra- 
tion hither  from  Germany  and  the  North  of  Europe,  and  in 
some  respects  the  most  respectable  of  all  the  churohes  or 
sects  bom  of  the  Protestant  reformation,  or,  rather,  the 
Protestant  revolt  and  rebellion  against  the  church  of  God. 

*  Th»  G/TueruUiw  Btformatum  and  iU  Theolngy;  <u  Egpretenied  in  ths 
Augthurg  Confesrion,  and  in  ths  History  and  LMerature  €f  ths  Evangelieal 
Lutheran  Church.  By  Charles  V.  Krauth.  D.  D.,  ffortOD  Professor 
of  Theology  io  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Theolojrical  Seminaty,  and 
Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.    Philadelphia:  1871. 
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Yet  he  will  excnse  us  if  we  refnse  to  follow  him  step  by 
step  in  his  exposition  of  the  Lutheran  theology,  for  all  that 
is  trne  in  it  we  have  in  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
without  the  errors  and  falsehoods  Luther  mingled  with  it. 
It  were  a  waste  of  time  to  study  it,  unless  we  were  called 
upon  to  refute  it  in  detail,  which  we  are  not. 

That  there  is  much  that  is  true  min<rlod  with  much  more 
that  is  false  in  Lutheran  theology,  we  do  not  dispute,  and  we 
readily  admit  that  Dr.  Krauth  means  to  hold,  and  in  his  way 
does  hold,  most  of  the  fundamental  principles,  if  not  dogmas, 
of  Christianity ;  but  this  is  no  more  than  we  might  say  of 
any  other  system  of  false  theology,  or  of  any  heathen  re- 
ligion or  superstition,  ancient  or  modern,  civilized  or  bar- 
barous. There  is  no  pagan  religion,  if  we  analyze  it  and 
trace  it  to  its  fountain,  in  which  we  cannot  detect  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  great  primary  truths  of  the  Christian  religion, 
or  the  great  principles  which  underlie  the  dogmas  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  which  could  have  been 
obtained  only  from  the  revelation  made  by  God  himself  to 
our  first  parents  before  their  expulsion  from  the  pjarden. 
Yet  what  ayails  the  truth  false  religion  conceals,  mingled  as 
it  is  with  the  errors  that  turn  it  into  a  lie?  It  serves, 
whether  with  the  lettered  and  polished  Greek  and  Roman 
or  the  rude,  outlying  barbarian,  only  as  the  basis  of  barbar- 
ous superstitions,  cruel,  licentious,  and  idolatrous  ritep,  and 
moral  abominations.  The  fundamental  ideas  or  principles 
of  civilized  society  are  retained  in  the  ihemory  of  the  most 
barbarous  nations  and  tribes,  yet  are  they  none  the  less  bar- 
barous for  that.  They  lack  order,  subordination ;  neither 
their  intelligence  nor  their  will  is  disciplined  and  subjected 
to  law ;  and  their  appetites  and  passions,  unrestrained  and 
untamed,  introduce  disorder  into  every  department  of  life, 
and  compel  intelligence  and  will,  reason  itself,  to  enter  their 
ignoble  service,  and  as  abject  slaves  to  do  their  bidding. 
CMvilization  introduces  the  element  of  order,  establishes  the 
reign  of  law  in  the  individual,  in  the  family,  in  the  state,  in 
society,  which  is  not  possible  without  a  religion  true  enough 
to  enlighten  the  intellect,  and  powerful  enough  over  con- 
science to  restrain  the  passions  within  their  proper  bounds, 
and  to  bend  the  will  to  submission. 

All  Protestant  sects  hold  much  of  truth,  but,  like  the 
heathen  religions,  they  hold  it  in  disorder,  out  of  its  normal 
relations  and  connections,  out  of  its  unity  and  catholicity, 
and  consequently  no  one  of  them  is  strong  enough  to  re- 
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cover  the  element  of  order,  and  reestablish  and  maintain 
the  reipn  of  law  in  any  of  the  several  departments  of  life, 
spiritual  or  secular ;  for  the  very  essence  of  both  consists  in 
rejecting  Catholicity,  the  only  source  of  order.  We  there- 
fore make  no  account  of  the  principles,  truths,  or  even 
Catholic  dogmas  retained  by  the  various  Protestant  churches 
or  sects  from  Catholic  tradition.  Held  as  they  are  ont  of 
unity,  out  of  their  normal  relations,  and  mingled  with  all 
sorts  of  errors  and  fancies,  they  lose  their  virtue,  become 
the  basis  of  false  religion  and^  false  morality,  pervert  instead 
of  enlightening  reason,  and  mislead,  weaken,  and  finally 
destroy  conscience.  They  are  insufficient  to  preserve  faitn 
and  the  worship  of  God,  and  natnrally  tend  to  revive  in  a 
lettered  nation  the  polished  heathenism  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Their  impotence. is  seen  in  the  prevailing  disorder  in  the 
whole  Protestant  world,  and  especially  in  the  singular  de- 
lusion of  modem  society,  that  the  loss  of  Catholic  truth, 
Catholic  authority,  of  spirituality,  is  a  progress  in  light,  lib- 
erty, religion,  and  civilization — a  delusion  which  counts  the 
revolutions,  the  civil  commotions,  the  wars  between  the 
people  and  the  government,  between  class  and  class,  and 
capital  and  labor,  the  insurrections  and  terrible  social  di^ 
orders  of  the  last  century  and  the  present,  only  as  so  many 
evidences  of  the  marvellous  advance  of  the  modern  world 
in  freedom,  intelligence,  religion,  and  Christian  morals.  Is 
not  this  the  delusion  that  goeth  before  and  leadeth  to  destruc- 
tion? 

Dr.  Eranth  has  not  advanced  so  far,  or  rather  descended 
so  low,  as  have  some  of  his  Protestant  brethren.  He  has 
strong  conservative  instincts,  and  still  retains  a  convic- 
tion that  order  is  necessary,  and  that  without  religious  faith 
and  conscience  order  is  not  possible.  He  has  a  dim  percep- 
tion of  the  truth,  that  unless  there  is  something  in  religion 
fixed,  permanent,  and  authoritative,  even  religion  cannot 
meet  tne  exigencies  of  society  or  the  needs  of  the  soul ;  but, 
a  child  of  the  reformation,  and  jealous  of  the  honor  of  his 
parentage,  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  maintain  that,  if  religion 
must  be  fixed  and  permanent,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be 
progressive;  authoritative,  and  yet  subject  to  the  faith- 
ful, who  have  the  right  to  resist  or  alter  it  at  will.  Hence 
he  tells  us,  page  viii.,  "  The  church  problem  is  to  attain  a 
Protestant  Catholicity,  or  a  Catholic  Protestantism,"  and 
seeks  to  establish  for  Lutheranism  the  character  of  being  a 
"conservative  reformation."     The  learned  doctor  may  be  a 
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very  suitable  professor  of  theology  in  a  Lutheran  theologii 
cal  seminary,  or  a  proper  professor  of  intellectual  and  mora 
philosophy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  but  beseems 
either  not  to  have  masterea  the  categories  or  to  have  for- 
gotten them.  Contradictpry  predicates  cannot  be  aiSrmed  of 
tne  same  subject.  The  Lutheran  reformation  and  conserva- 
tism belong  to  different  categories.  That  only  can  be  a  con- 
servative reform  of  the  church  that  is  effected  by  the  church 
herself  or  by  her  authority,  and  which  leaves  her  authority 
and  constitution  intact,  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  Lu- 
theran reformation,  which  was  a  total  subversion  of  the  con- 
stitntion  of  the  church  and  the  denial  of  her  authority.  In 
the  sense  of  the  author,  conservative  reformation  implies  a 
contradiction  in  terms. 

Logicians,  at  least  those  we  have  had  for  masters,  tell  us 
that  of  contradictories  one  must  be  false.  If  there  were 
ever  two  terms  each  the  contradictory  of  the  other,  they  are 
Catholic  and  Protestant.  One  cannot  be  a  Catholic  with- 
out denying  Protestantism,  or  a  Protestant  without  deny- 
ing Catholicity.  "  Protestant  Catholicity  "  or  *'  Catholic 
Protestiantism ''  is  as  plainly  a  contradiction  in  terms  as  a 
square  circle  or  a  circular  square.  If  Catholicity  is  true 
Protestantism  is  false,  for  it  is  simply  the  denial  of  Catho- 
licitj' ;  and  if  the  Protestant  denial  of  Catholicity  is  true  or 
warranted,  then  there  is  nothing  catholic,  no  catholicity, 
and  consequently  no  catholic  Protestantism.  Dr.  Krauth 
has,  we  doubt  not,  a  truth  floating  before  his  mind's  eye,  but 
he  fails  to  grasp  it,  or  to  consider  to  what  it  is  applicable. 
"  The  history  of  Christianity,"  he  says,  page  vii.,  "in  com- 
mon with  all  genuine  history,  moves  under  the  influence  of 
two  generic  ideas  :  the  conservative,  which  desires  to  secure 
the  present  by  fidelity  to  the  results  of  the  past ;  the  pro- 
gressive, which  looks  out  in  hope  for  a  better  future.  Kef- 
ormation  is  the  great  harmonizer  of  the  true  principles. 
Corresponding  with  conservatism,  reformation,  and  progress, 
are  the  three  generic  types  of  Christianity ;  and  under  these 
genera  all  the  species  are  but  shades,  modifications,  or  com- 
binations, as  all  nues  arise  from  throe  ppmary  colors.  Con- 
servatism without  progress  produces  the  Eomish  and  Greek 
type  of  the  church  ;  progress  without  conservatism  runs  into 
revolution,  radicalism,  and  sectarianism ;  i*oformation  is  an- 
tithetical to  both — to  passive  persistence  in  wrong  or  pas- 
sive endurance  of  it,  and  to  revolution  as  a  mode  of  reliev- 
ing wrong."      That  is,  reformation  preserves  its  subject 
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vhile  correcting  its  aberrations,  and  effects  its  progress  with- 
out its  destruction,  which,  if  the  subject  is  corruptible  and 
reformable,  and  the  reform  is  effected  by  the  proper  authori- 
ties and  by  the  proper  means,  is  no  doubt  true ;  and  in  this 
case  reformation  would  stand  opposed  alike  to  immobility 
and  revolution  or  destruction. 

But  is  the  learned  and  able  professor  aware  of  wliat  he 
-does  when  he  assumes  that  Christianity  is  corruptible  and 
reformable,  that  it  is  or  can  be  the  subject  either  of  corrup- 
tion or  of  reformation  f  Intentionally  or  not,  by  so  assum- 
ing, he  places  it  in  the  category  of  hitman  institutions,  or 
natural  productions,  left  to  tlie  action  of  the  natural  laws  or 
of  second  causes,  and  -withdraws  it  from  the  direct  and  im- 
mediate government  and  protection  of  God.  Not  other- 
wise could  its  history  be  subject  to  the  laws  that  govern 
the  movement  of  all  genuine  history,  be  either  perfectible 
or  corruptible,  or  ever  stand  in  need  of  being  reformed,  or 
of  intrinsically  advancing.  Christianity  itself  is  a  revelation 
from  God,  the  expression  of  his  eternal  reason  and  will,  and 
therefore  his  law,  which  like  himself  is  perfect  and  unalter- 
able. The  terms  the  professor  applies,  can  apply,  then,  only 
to  men's  views,  theories,  or  judgments  of  Christianity,  not 
to  Christianity  itself,  either  as  a  doctrine  or  an  institution, 
■either  as  the  faith  to  be  believed,  or  as  the  law  to  be  obeyed 
— a  fact  which,  in  the  judgment  of  some,  Dr.  Newman's  the- 
ory of  development  overlooks.  Christianity  embodied  in  the 
ohurch  is  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  founded  immedi- 
ately by  the  incarnate  Word  to  manifest  the  divine  love  and 
mercy  in  the  redemption  and  salvation  of  souls,  and  to  in- 
troduce and  maintam  the  authority  of  God  and  the  suprem- 
acy of  his  law  in  human  affairs.  It  is  not  an  abstraction, 
and  did  not  come  into  the  world  as  a  "  naked  idea,"  as 
Guizot  maintains,  nor  is  it  left  to  men's  wisdom  and  virtue 
to  embody  it ;  but  it  came  into  the  world  embodied  in  an 
institution,  concreted  in  the  church,  which  the  blessed 
apostle  assures  His  is  "  the  body  of  Christ,"  who  is  himself 
Christianity,  since  he  says,  "  1  am  the  way,  the  truth  and 
the  life."  Neither  as  the  end  nor  as  the  divine  institution, 
neither  as  the  law  nor  as  the  authority  to  keep,  declare,  and 
apply  it,  then,  is  the  church  imperfect,  therefore  progres- 
sive or  corruptible,  and  therefore  reformable.  This  is  the 
Catholic  doctrine,  which  must  be  retained  by  Protestantism 
if  Protestantism  is  to  be  Catholic. 

The  learned  professor  either  overlooks  or  virtually  denies 
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the  divine  origin,  eliaracter,  and  authority  of  the  church,  or 
else  he  supposes  that  tlie  divine  founder  failed  to  adapt  his 
means  to  nis  end,  and  left  liis  work  incomplete,  imperfect, 
to  be  finished  by  men.  From  first  to  last,  he  treats  the 
church  not  as  the  kingdom  of  Ood  on  earth,  bnt  as  an  in- 
stitution formed  by  men  to  realize  or  embody  their  concep- 
tions or  views  of  his  kingdom,  its  principles,  laws,  and 
authority.  He  thus  makes  it  a  human  institution,  subject 
to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  time  and  space.  As  men  can  never 
embody  in  their  institutions  the  entire  kingdom  of  God,  the 
church  must  be  progressive;  as  whatever  is  defective  may 
be  cornipted  by  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  faithful, 
as  what  is  subject  to  growth  must  also  be  subject  to  decay, 
the  church  may  from  time  to  time  become  corrupt,  and  men 
must  be  free,  as  she  has  need,  to  reform  her.  This  mani- 
festly supposes  the  church  is  not  divine,  bnt  simply  an  at- 
tempt, as  is  every  false  religion  of  men,  to  realize  or  embody 
their  variable  conceptions  of  the  divine.  If  this  were  not 
the  professor's  view,  he  could  not  talk  of  conservatism,  prog- 
ress, and  reformation  in  connection  with  Christianity,  nor 
the  correspondence  of  these  with  "  the  three  generic  typea 
of  Christianity,"  for  these  terms  are  inapplicable  to  any 
thing  divine  and  perfect,  and  can  be  logically  applied  only 
to  what  is  imperfect  and  human,  to  what  is  perfectible,  cor- 
ruptible, and  reformable.  As  there  is  but  one  Ood,  one 
Christ,  the  mediator  of  God  and  men,  there  can  be  but 
one  Christianity,  and  that  must  be  catholic,  one  and  the 
same  in  all  times  and  places.  To  suppose  three  generic 
types  of  Christianity  is  as  absurd  as  to  suppose  three  Christs 
or  three  Gods,  generically  distinguished  one  from  another, 
that  is — three  Clirists  or  three  Gods  of  three  different  types 
or  genera. 

Supposiufi:  the  professor  underetatuls  at  all  the  meaning 
of  the  scholastic  terms  he  uses,  it  is  clear  that  he  under- 
stands by  Christianity  the  history  of  which  moves  under  the 
influence  of  two  generic  ideas — nothing  divine,  nothing 
fixed,  permanent,  and  immutable,  the  law  alike  for  intellect 
and  will,  but  the  views  and  theories  or  judgments  which 
men  form  of  the  works  of  God,  his  word,  his  law,  or  liis 
kingdom.  Christianity  resolved  into  these  may,  we  con- 
cede, not  improperly  be  arranged  under  the  three  heads  of 
conservatism,  progress,  and  reformation,  but  never  Christi- 
anity as  the  truth  to  be  believed  and  obeyed.  We  do  not, 
however,  blame  the  Lutheran  professor  for  his  mistake ;  for, 
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assnTning  his  position  as  a  Protestant  to  be  at  all  tenable,  be 
could  not  avoid  it,  since  Protestants  have  no  other  Christi- 
anitj.  They  have  onlytlieir  views  or  judgments  of  Christi- 
anity,  not  Christianity  itself  as  the  objective  reality. 

There  is  progress  hi/  Christianity ;  and  that  is  one  great 
purpose  for  which  it  is  instituted  ;  hut  none  in  Cliristianity, 
because  it  is  divine  and  perfect  from  the  beginning.  Tliere 
may  be  reformation  in  individuals,  nations,  and  society,  for 
these  are  all  corruptible,  but  none  of  Christianity  itself, 
either  as  the  creed  or  as  the  body  of  Christ,  for  it  is  inde- 
fectible, above  and  independent  of  men  and  nations,  and 
tlierefore  neither  corruptible  nor  reformable  by  them.  Not 
being  corruptible  or  capable  of  deterioration,  the  term  con- 
servative, however  applicable  it  may  be  to  states  and  em- 
pires in  the  natural  order  or  to  human  institutions  and  laws 
subject  to  the  natural  laws,  has  no  application  to  Chris- 
tianity or  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  is  supernatural,  nn- 
^er  the  direct  and  immediate  government  and  protection  of 
6od,  an  eternal  and  therefore  an  ever-present  kingdom,  uni- 
versal and  unalterable,  and  not  subject  to  the  natural  laws 
of  growth  and  decay.  Dr.  Krauth  forgets  the  law  of  me- 
chanics, that  there  is  no  motion  without  a  mover  at  rest. 
The  movable  cannot  originate  motion,  nor  the  progressive 
be  the  cause  of  progress,  or  corruption  purify  and  reform 
itself.  If  Christianity  or  the  church  were  itself  movable,  or 
in  itself  progressive,  it  could  effect  no  progress  in  men  or 
nations,  individuals  or  society ;  and  if  it  conld  ever  become 
itself  corrupt,  it  could  be  no  principle  of  reform  in  the 
world,  or  in  any  department  of  life. 

The  office  of  Christianity  is  to  maintain  on  earth  amidst 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  this  world  the  immutable  divine  order, 
to  recover  men  from  the  eflFects  of  the  fall,  to  elevate  them 
above  the  world,  above  their  natural  powers,  and  to  carry 
them  forward,  their  will  consenting  and  concurring,  to  a 
blissful  and  indissoluble  union  with  God  as  their  supreme 
good,  as  their  last  end  or  final  cause.  How  could  it  fulfil 
this  office  and  effect  its  divine  purpose,  if  not  itself  free  from 
all  the  changes,  alterations,  and  accidents  of  time  and  space? 
Does  not  the  learned  professor  of  theology  perceive  that  its 
very  efficiency  depends  on  its  independence,  immovableness, 
and  immutability  ?  Then  the  conceptions  of  conservatism, 
progress,  and  reformation  cannot  be  applied  to  the  church 
of  God,  any  more  than  to  God  himself,  and  are  applicable 
only  to  what  is  human  connected  with  her.     In  applying 
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these  ideas  to  her,  the  professor,  as  every  Protestant  ia 
obliged  to  do  in  principle  at  least,  divests  her  of  her  divinity, 
of  her  snpematural  origin  and  office,  and  places  her  in  the 
nataral  and  human  order,  and  subjects  her  to  the  laws  which 
govern  the  history  of  all  men  and  nations  deprived  of  the 
supernatural  and  remaining  under  the  ordinary  providence 
of  God  manifested  through  second  causes.  The  professor'ft 
doctrine  places  Christianity  in  the  same  category  with  all 
pagan  and  false  religions,  and  subjects  it  to  the  same  laws- 
to  which  they  ai-e  subjected. 

This  being  the  case,  Dr.  Krauth,  who  is  a  genuine  Lutheran,. 
}ias  no  right  to  call  Luther's  reformation  a  conservative 
reformation.  It  may  or  may  not  be  conservative  in  relation 
to  some  other  Protestant  church  or  sect,  but  in  relation  to 
the  church  of  God,  or  to  Christianity  as  the  word  or  the  law 
of  God,  it  is  not  conservative,  but  Undeniably  destructive; 
for  it  subverts  the  very  idea  and  principle  on  which  the 
church  as  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  is  founded  and  sus- 
tained. The  church  on  the  principles  of  Luther's  reforma- 
tion is  subject  to  the  authority  of  men  and  nations,  and, 
instead  of  teaching  and  governing  them,  is  taught  and  gov- 
erned by  them,  and  instead  of  elevating  and  perfecting 
them,  they  perfect,  corrupt,  or  reform  it.  This  is  manifestly 
a  radical  denial,  a  subversion  of  the  church  of  God,  of 
Christ's  kingdom  on  eartii  if  it  means  any  thing  more  ihAu 
a  temperance  society  or  a  social  club.  In  this  itispect,  the 
principle  of  the  Lutheran  reformation  was-the  common  prin- 
ciple of  all  the  Protestant  reformers,  as  we  may  see  in  the 
fact  that  Protestantism,  under  any  or  all  of  its  nmltitudinous 
forms,  wherever  not  restrained  by  influences  foreign  to 
itself,  tends  incessantly  to  eliminate  the  supernatural,  and  to 
run  into  pure  rationalism  or  naturalism.  liow  absurd,  then, 
to  talk  of  ^^  Protestant  Catholicity,  or  of  Catholio  Prot- 
estantism "  I  The  two  ideas  are  as  mutually  repellant  as  are 
Christ  and  Belial. 

The  church  has,  indeed,  her  human  side,  and  on  that  side 
she  may  at  times  be  corrupt  and  in  need  of  reform,  that  is 
to  say,  the  heavenly  treasure  is  received  in  earthen  vessels^ 
and  those  earthen  vessels,  though  unable  to  corrupt  or  sully 
the  divine  treasure  itself,  may  be  unclean  and  impure  them- 
selves. Churchmen  may  become  relaxed  in  their  virtue  and 
neglect  to  maintain  sound  doctrine  and  necessary  discipline, 
and  leave  the  people  to  suffer  for  the  want  of  proper  spirit- 
ual nourishment  and  care,  even  to  fall  into  errors  and  vicea 
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more  in  accordance  with  the  heathenism  of  their  ancestors 
than  with  the  faith  and  sanctity  of  the  Cliristian.  Moreover, 
in  a  world  where  ail  changes  under  the  very  eye  of  the  speo* 
tator,  and  new  forms  of  error  and  vice  are  coiistantly  spring- 
ing up,  the  disciplinarv  canons  of  the  church,  and  those 
which  regulate  the  relations  of  secular  society  with  the 
spiritual,  gOQd  and  adequate  when  first  enacted,  may  become 
insufficient  or  impracticable  in  view  of  the  changes  always 
going  on  in  every  thing  human,  and  fail  to  repress  the  grow- 
ing evil  of  the  times  and  to  maintain  the  necessary  dis- 
cipline both  of  clerics  and  laics,  and  therefore  need  amend- 
ing* or  to  be  aided  bv  new  and  additional  canons.  In  this 
legislative  and  administrative  office  of  the  church,  not  in  her 
dogmas,  precepts,  constitution,  or  authority,  which,  as  ex- 
pressing the  eternal  reason  and  will  of  God,  are  unalterable, 
reforms  are  not  only  permissible,  but  often  necessary.  The 
couDoils,  fi;eneral,  national,  provincial,  and  diocesan,  have 
always  haa  for  their  only  object  to  assist  the  papacy  in  sup- 
pressing errors  against  faith,  in  enforcing  discipline,  main- 
taining Christian  morality,  and  promoting  the  purity  and 
sanctity  of  the  Christian  community. 

We  do  not  deny  that  reforms  of  this  sort  were  needed  at 
the  epoch  of  the  Protestant  revolt  and  rebellion,  apd  the 
holy  Council  of  Trent  was  convoked  and  held  for  the  very 
purpose  of  effecting  such  as  were  needed,  as  well  as  for  the 
purpose  of  condemning  the  doctrinal  errors  of  the  reform- 
ers; but  we  cannot  concede  that  they  were  more  especially 
needed  at  that  epoch,  than  they  had  been  at  almost  any  time 
previous,  since  tne  conversion  of  the  barbarians  that  over- 
threw the  Boman  empire,  and  of  their  pagan  brethren  that 
remained  in  the  old  homesteads.  Long,  severe,  and  contin- 
uous bad  been  the  struggle  of  the  church  to  tame,  human- 
ize, and  christianize  these  fierce  and  indocile  barbarians,  es- 
pecially those  who  remained  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire,  and  to  whom  the  Eoman  name  never  ceased  to  be 
hatefnl^  as  it  is  even  to  this  dav  with  the  bulk  of  the  north- 
em  Germanic  races.  The  evils  which  for  eight  centuries 
had  grown  out  of  the  intractable  and  rebellious  spirit  of 
these  races  in  their  old  homes,  and  their  perpetual  tendency 
to  relapse  into  the  paganism  of  their  ancestors,  and  which 
had  so  tried  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  church,  had  been 
in  a  great  measure  overcome  before  the  opening  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  their  morals  and  manners  brought  into 
close  conformity  with  the  Christian   ideal.     The  church, 
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through  her  supreme  pontifib  and  saintly  bishops,  zealous 
and  hard-working  priests  and  religious,  had  struggled  suc- 
cessfully against  them ;  and  was  even  getting  the  better  of 
the  polished  Greek  and  Roman  heathenism,  partially  re- 
vivea  in  the  so-called  revival  of  letters,  or  the  renaissance, 
and  was  pursuing,  never  more  steadily  or  more  successfully, 
her  worK  of  evangelization  and  civilization ;  and  we  can 
point  to  no  period  in  her  history  since  the  conversion  of 
Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  the  missionary  labors  of  St. 
Columbanus  and  his  colonies  of  Irish  monks  in  eastern 
Gaul  and  Italy,  and  of  St.  Boniface  and  his  Anglo-Saxon 
companions  and  successors  in  central  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands,  when  reforms  were  less  necessary,  or  the  bonds 
of  discipline  were  less  relaxed,  than  at  the  epoch  of  the  rise 
of  Protestantism. 

But,  granting  that  reforms  of  this  sort  were  especially 
needed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  who  had  the  right,  on  con- 
servative and  orderly  principles,  to  propose  or  to  eflfect 
them  ?  Certainly  not  private  individuals,  on  their  own 
authority,  except  so  far  as  it  concerned  their  own  personal 
faith  and  morals,  but  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the 
time,  as  we  see  in  the  holy  Council  of  Trent.  Reforms, 
even  if  needed  and  proper  in  themselves,  if  attempted  by 
unauthorized  individuals  on  their  own  responsibility,  and 
carried  out  without,  and  especially  in  opposition  to,  the  su- 
preme authority  of  the  church,  are  irregular,  disorderly,  and 
unlawful.  A  reform  attempted  and  effected  in  church  or 
state  by  unauthorized  persons,  and  especially  against  the 
constituted  authorities  of  either,  is  unquestionably  an  at- 
tempt at  revolution,  if  words  have  any  meaning.  Now, 
was  Luther's  reformation  effected  by  the  church  herself,  or 
by  persons  authorized  by  her  to  institute  and  carry  it  on  1 
Was  it  done  by  the  existing  authorities  of  the  church  in  ac- 
cordance with  her  constitution  and  laws,  or  was  it  done  in 
opposition  to  her  positive  prohibition,  and  in  most  cases  by 
violence  and  armed  force  against  her) 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  fact.  Luther  had  no  au- 
thority or  commission  from  the  church  to  attempt  and  carrv 
out  the  reforms  or  changes  he  declared  to  be  necessary  ;  and, 
in  laboring  to  effect  them,  he  proceeded  not  only  without 
her  autliority,  but  against  it,  just  as  he  does  who  conspires 
to  overthrow  the  state  or  to  subvert  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  his  country.  Luther,  then,  was  not  a  conservative 
reformer,  but  a  decided  revolutionist,  a  radical,  a  sectarian, 
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a  destructive,  and  Dr.  Kraath  counts  too  much  on  the  ig- 
norance or  credulity  of  his  readers  in  expecting  them  to 
accept  Lutheranism  as  a  ''^conservative  reformation."  A 
conservative  reformation,  as  distinguished  from  or  opposed 
to  revolution,  is  a  legal,  constitutional  reformation,  effected 
under  the  proper  authorities  and  by  constitutional  and  legal 
means.  Dr.  Krauth  himself  would  despise  us  or  laugh  at 
us  if  we  should  concede  that  such  was  Luther's  reformation. 
It  was  effected  by  pei^sons  unautliorized  to  reform  the  church, 
against  her  constitution  and  laws  existing  at  the  time,  and 
to  which  they  themselves  owed  strict  fidelity  and  unre- 
served obedience.  They  were  conspirators  against  lawful 
authority,  against  their  spiritual  sovereign,  and  their  pre- 
tended reform  was  a  revolt,  a  rebellion,  and,  as  far  as  suc- 
cessful, a  revolution.  It  is  idle  to  deny  it,  or  to  attempt  to 
defend  Luther  and  his  associates  on  legal  and  constitutional 
principles.  The  reform  or  movement  he  attempted  was 
without  and  against  law,  against  the  constitution  and  canons 
of  the  church,  and  was  condemned  and  prohibited  by  the 
supreme  spiritual  authority.  This  is  undeniable,  and  Dr. 
Krauth  knows  it  as  well  as  we  do,  and  yet  he  has  the  hardi- 
hood to  call  it  a  "  conservative  reformation  "  1 

But  the  Protestant  pretence  is  that  Luther  and  his  asso- 
ciates acted  in  obedience  to  a  higher  authority  than  that  of 
popes  and  councils,  and  were  justified  in  what  they  did  by 
the  written  word  of  God  and  Christian  antiquity.  An  ap- 
peal of  this  sort,  on  Protestant  principles,  from  the  decis- 
ions of  a  Protestant  sect,  might  oe  entertained,  but  not  on 
Catholic  principles  from  the  decision  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
for  she  is  herself,  at  all  times  and  places,  the  supreme  au- 
thority for  declaring  the  sense  of  tne  written  as  well  as  of 
the  unwritten  word,  for  declaring  and  applying  the  divine 
law,  whether  naturally  or  supernaturally  promulgated,  and 
for  judging  what  is  or  is  not  according  to  Christian  antiquity. 
Their  appeal  was  irregular,  revolutionary  even,  and  absurd 
and  not  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  She  authorized  no 
appeal  of  the  sort,  and  the  appeal  could  have  been  only 
from  her  judgment  to  their  own,  which  at  the  lowest  is  as 
high  authority  as  theirs  at  the  highest.  Lutlier  and  his 
associates  did  not  appeal  to  a  higher  Taw  or  authority  against 
the  popes  and  councils,  but  to  a  lower,  as  Dollinger  has 
done  in  asking  permission  to  appeal  from  the  judgment  of 
a  general  council,  to  that  of  a  national  or  rather  a  provin- 
cial council.     The  appeal  to  Christian  antiquity  was  equally 
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unavailable,  for  it  was  only  Bettinir  up  their  private  Indir- 
ment  acainBt  the  judgment  of  tEe  Bupreme  court.  The 
church  denied  that  she  departed  from  the  primitive  church, 
and  her  denial  was  sufficient  to  rebut  their  assertion.  In  no 
case,  then,  did  they  or  could  they  appeal  to  or  act  on  a 
higher  law  or  authority  than  hers.  They  opposed  and  conld 
oppose  to  her  judgment,  rendered  by  popes  and  councils, 
of  the  law  or  word  of  God,  written  or  unM^ritten,  or  of 
Christian  antiquity,  onlv  their  own  judgment,  which  at  the 
best  was  no  better  than  ners  at  the  worst. 

The  simple  fact  is,  there  is  no  defence  of  the  so-called 
reformation  on  catholic,  church,  or  conservative  principles. 
It  sought  to  reform  the  faitli,  and  to  change  the  very  con- 
stitution of  the  church,  and  wherever  it  was  successful,  it 
proved  to  be  the  subversion  of  the  church,  and  the  destruo 
tion  of  her  faith,  her  authority,  and  her  worship.  Dr 
Eranth  says  that  this  was  not  originally  intended  by  the 
reformers,  and  that  they  had  in  the  beednnine  no  clear 
viewB,  or  fixed  and  determined  plan  of  reformfbnt  were 
carried  forward  by  the  logic  of  their  principles  and  events 
to  lengths  which  they  did  not  foresee,  and  from  which  they 
would  at  first  have  recoiled.  But  this  only  proves  that  they 
were  no  divinely  illumined  and  Ood-commissioned  reform- 
ers, that  they  knew  not  what  manner  of  spirit  they  were  of, 
that  they  took  a  leap  in  the  dark,  and  followed  a  blind  im- 
pulse. If  the  spirit  they  obeyed,  or  the  principle  to  which 
they  yielded,  led  them  or  pushed  them  step  by  step  in  the 
way  of  dentruction,  to  the  total  denial  of  the  authority  of 
the  church,  or  to  transfer  it  from  the  pope  and  hierarchy  to 
Caesar  or  the  laity,  which  we  know  was  universally  the  fact, 
it  is  clear  proof  tnat  the  spirit  or  principle  of  the  reforma- 
tion was  radical,  revolutionary,  destructive,  not  conservative. 

That  conservative  men  among  Protestants  abhor  the  rad- 
icalism and  sectarianism  which  the  whole  history  of  the 
Protestant  world  proves  to  be  the  natural  and  inevitable 
result  of  the  principles  and  tendencies  of  the  so^^alled  ref- 
ormation, we  are  far  from  denying;  but  whatever  of  resist- 
ance is  offered  in  the  Protestant  world  to  these  results  is 
due  not  to  Protestantism  itself,  but  either  to  Catholic  remi- 
niscences and  the  natural  good  sense  of  individuals,  to  the 
control  of  religious  matters  assumed  by  the  civil  govern- 
ment, which  really  has  no  authority  in  spirituals,  or  to  the 
presence  and  constant  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
"What  is  bred  in  the  bones  will  out  in  the  flesh."    Every- 
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where  the  Protestant  spirit,  the  Protestant  tendency,  is  to 
remove  farther  and  further  from  Catholicity,  to  ehminate 
more  and  more  of  Catholic  dogma,  Catholic  tradition,  Catho- 
lic precepts,  and  to  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  no-charch- 
ism,  to  the  rejection  of  all  authority  in  spiritual  matters,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  whole  supernatural  order  to  the  natural. 
Faith  in  the  Protestant  mind  is  only  a  probable  opinion, 
sometimes  fanatically  held  indeed,  and  enforced  by  power, 
but  none  the  less  a  mere  opinion  for  that.  The  conception 
of  religion  as  a  divine  institution,  of  the  church  as  a  living 
organism,  as  a  teaching  and  governing  body,  as  the  kingdom 
of  God,  placed  in  the  world  as  the  medium  of  divine  grace 
and  of  tlie  divine  government  in  human  affairs,  is  really 
entertained  by  no  class  of  Protestants,  but  disdainfully  re- 
jected by  all  as  spiritual  despotism,  Romish  usurpation,  or 
popish  superstition. 

It  is  useless  to  say  that  this  is  a  departure  from  or  an 
abuse  of  the  principle  of  the  Protestant  reformation.  It  is 
no  such  thing ;  it  is  only  the  logical  development  of  the 
radical  and  revolutionary  principles  which  the  refoiTners 
themselves  avowed  and  acted  on,  and  which  carried  them 
to  lengths  which,  in  the  outset,  they  did  not  dream  of,  and 
from  which  Dr.  Ej^uth  says  truly  they  would,  had  they 
foreseen  them,  have  shrank  with  horror.  We  do  not  find 
that  Lutheranism,  when  left  by  the  civil  magistracy  to  itself, 
and  suffered  to  follow  unchecked  its  own  inherent  law,  is 
any  more  conservative  or  less  radical  in  its  developments 
and  tendency  than  Calvinism,  or  Anglicanism,  that  prolific 
mother  of  sects,  or  any  other  form  of  Protestantism.  Every 
revolution  must  run  its  course  and  reach  its  goal,  unless 
checked  or  restrained  by  a  power  or  influences  foreign  to 
itself,  and  really  antagonistic  to  it.  The  reformers  rejected 
the  idea  of  the  church  as  a  kingdom  or  governing  body,  or 
as  a  divine  institution  for  the  instruction  and  government 
of  men,  and  substituted  for  it,  in  imitation  of  the  Arabian 
impostor,  a  book  which,  without  the  authority  of  the  church 
to  declare  its  sense,  is  a  dead  book,  save  as  quickened  by  the 
intelligence  or  understanding  of  its  readers.  Their  follow- 
ers discovered  in  the  course  of  time  that  the  book  in  itself 
is  immobile  and  voiceless,  and  has  no  practical  authority  for 
the  understanding  or  the  will,  and  tiiey  cast  it  off,  some, 
like  George  Fox  and  his  followera,  for  a  pretended  interior 
or  spiritual  illumination,  the  reality  of  which  they  can 
prove  neither  to  themselves  nor  to  others ;  but  the;  larger 
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part,  for  natnral  reason,  history,  eradition,  and  the 
ment  of  learned  or  soi-disania  learned  men.  Their  wofl 
has  gone  on  till,  with  the  more  advanced  party,  all  divine 
authority  is  rejected,  and  as  man  has  and  can  have  in  his 
own  right  no  authority  over  man,  reason  itself  has  given  way, 
objective  truth  is  denied,  and  truth  and  falsehood,  right  and 
wrong,  it  is  gravely  maintained,  are  only  what  eacn  man 
for  himself  holds  them  to  be.  The  utmost  anarchy  and 
confusion  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  world  have  been 
reached  in  individuals  and  sects  said  to  have  ^^  advanced 
views." 

Such  have  been  the  results  of  Dr.  Krauth's  "conservative 
reformation "  in  the  spiritual  order,  in  Christianity  or  the 
church.  It  introduced  the  revolutionary  principle,  the  prin- 
ciple of  individualism,  of  private  judgment,  and  insubordi- 
nation into  the  religious  order,  and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, it  has  introduced  the  same  principle  into  the  polit- 
ical and  social  order,  which  depends  on  religion,  and  cannot 
snbsist  without  it.  Hence,  the  great  and  damning  chaise 
against  the  church  in  our  day  is  tliat  by  her  nnchangeable- 
ness,  her  immovable  doctrines,  her  influence  on  the  minds 
and  hearts,  and  hold  on  the  consciences  of  the  faithful,  she 
is  the  great  supporter  of  law  and  order  —  despots  and  des- 
potism, in  the  language  of  the  liberal  journals  —  and  the 
chief  obstacle  to  the  enlightenment  and  progress  of  society, 
in  the  same  language;  but  radicalism  ana  revolution  m 
ours.  Hence,  the  whole  movement  party  in  our  tinies,  with 
which  universal  Protestantism  sympathizes  and  is  closely 
allied,  is  moved  by  hostility  to  the  church,  especially  the 
papacy.  Hence,  it  and  the  rrotestant  journals  of  the  Old 
World  and  the  New  are  unable  to  restrain  their  rage  at  the 
declaration  of  the  papal  supremacy  and  infallibility  by  the 
Council  of  the  Yatican,  or  their  exultation  at  the  invasion 
of  the  states  of  the  church,  their  annexation  to  the  Sub-al- 
pine kingdom,  and  the  spoliation  of  the  Holy  Father  by  the 
so-called  king  of  Italy.  Why  do  we  see  all  this,  but  be- 
cause the  revolutionary  principle,  which  the  reformers  as- 
serted in  the  church,  is  identically  the  principle  defended 
by  the  political  radicals  and  revolutionists? 

Having  thrown  off  the  law  of  God,  rejected  the  authority 
•of  the  church,  and  put  the  faithful  in  the  place  of  the  pope 
and  hierarchy,  what  could  hinder  the  movement  party  from 
applying  the  same  subversive  principle  to  the  political  and 
social  order?    The  right  to  revolutionize  the  church,  and  to 
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place  the  flock  above  the  shepherd,  involves  the  right  to 
revolutionize  the  state,  and  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  the 
governed  to  resist  and  depose  their  governors  at  will,  or  at 
the  dictation  of  self-styled  political  and  social  reformers. 
Protestantism  has  never  favored  liberty,  as  it  claims,  and 
which  it  is  impotent  either  to  found  or  to  sustain  ;  but  its 
claims  to  be  the  founder  and  chief  supporter  of  modem 
liberalism,  which  results  naturally  and  necessarily  from  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  reformers,  that  of  the  right'of 
the  people  to  resist  and  depose  the  prelates  placed  over 
them,  cannot  be  contested.  If  no  man  is  bound,  against 
his  own  judgment  and  will,  to  obey  the  law  of  God,  how 
can  any  one  be  bonnd  in  conscience  to  o1>ey  the  law  of  the 
state  i  and  if  the  people  may  subvert  the  constitution  of  the 
church,  and  trample  on  her  divine  authority,  why  may  they 
not  subvert  the  constitution  of  the  republic,  and  trample 
under  foot  the  human  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
whether  he  be  called  king  or  president  ?  It  is  to  Protes- 
tantism we  owe  the  liberalistic  doctrine  of  '^  the  sacrei^right 
of  insurrection,"  or  of  "  revolution,"  assumed  to  be  inherent 
in  and  persistent  in  every  people,  or  anj'  section  of  any 
people,  and  which  justifies  Mazzmi  and  the  secret  societies 
m  laboring  to  bring  about  in  every  state  of  Europe  an  in- 
ternal conSict  and  bloody  war  between  the  people  and  their 
governments.  It  deserves  the  full  credit  of  having  asserted 
and  acted  on  the  principle,  and  we  hold  it  responsible  for 
the  consequences  of  its  subversive  application ;  for  it  is  only 
the  application  in  the  political  and  social  order  of  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  reformers  acted,  and  all  Protestants  act, 
in  the  religious  order  against  the  church  of  God. 

The  principle  of  revolution,  asserted  and  acted  on  as  a 
Christian  principle  by  the  reformers,  has  not  been  inopera- 
tive, or  remained  barren  of  results,  on  being  transferred  to 
modem  political  and  civil  society.  If  the  reformation,  by 
drawing  off  men's  attention  and  affections  from  the  spiritual 
order,  and  fixing  them  on  the  material  order,  has  promoted 
a  marvellous  progress  in  mechanical  inventions  and  the  ap- 
plications of  science  to  the  industrial  and  productive  arte, 
it  has  at  the  same  time  undermined  the  whole  political 
order,  shaken  every  civil  government  to  ite  foundation,  and, 
in  fact,  revolutionized  nearly  every  modern  state.  It  has 
loosened  the  bonds  of  society,  destroyed  the  Christian 
family,  erected  disobedience  into  a  principle,  a  virtue  even, 
and  reduced  authority  to  an  empty  name.     It  has  taught  the 
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people  to  be  discontented  with  their  lot,  filled  them  with  an 
insane  desire  for  change,  made  them  greedy  of  novelties,  and 
stirred  them  up  to  a  eiironic  war  with  their  rulers.  Every- 
where we  meet  the  revolutionary  spirit,  and  there  is  not  a 
government  in  Europe  that  has  any  strong  hold  on  the  con- 
sciences of  the  governed,  or  that  can  snstam  itself  except  by 
its  army.  Even  Russia,  where  the  people  are  most  attached 
to  their  emperor,  is  covered  over  with  a  network  of  secret 
societies,  which  are  so  many  conspiracies  against  government, 
laboring  night  and  day  to  revolutionize  the  empire.  Prussia, 
which  has  just  succeeded  in  absorbing  the  greater  part  of 
Germany,  and  is  flushed  with  her  recent  triumph  over  the 
French  empire  and  the  improvised  French  republic,  may 
seem  to  be  strong  and  stable ;  but  she  has  the  affections  of 
the  people  in  no  part  of  Germany,  which  she  has  recently 
annexed  or  confederated  under  her  headship,  and  the  new 
empire  is  pervaded  in  all  directions  by  the  revolutionary 
spirit  to  which  it  owes  its  existence,  and  which  may  be 
strong  enough  to  resist  its  power,  and  reduce  the  ill-com> 
pacted  body  to  its  original  elements  to-morrow. 

We  need  not  speak  of  Austria ;  she  may  become  hereafter 
once  more  a  power  in  Europe,  but  she  is  now  nothing.  Vol- 
tairism, and  the  spirit  generated  by  the  reformation,  ha?e 
prostrated  her,  and  sunk  her  so  low  that  no  one  deigns  to  do 
ner  reverence.  In  England  the  government  itself  seems 
penetrated  with  the  revolutionary  spirit,  or  at  least  believes 
that  spirit  is  so  strong  in  the  people  that  it  is  unsafe  to  re> 
sist  it,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  large  and  continual 
concessions  to  it.  It  is  a  maxim  with  the  liberals  and  most 
English  and  American  statesmen,  or  politicians  rather,  for 
our  age  has  no  statesmen,  that  a  government  is  strengthened 
by  timely  and  large  concessions  to  popular  demands.  The 
government  is  undoubtedly  strengthened  by  just  laws  and 
wise  administration,  but  in  our  times,  when  the  old  respect 
for  authority  has  gone,  and  governments  have  little  or  no 
hold  on  consciences,  there  is  no  government  existing  strong 
enough  to  make  concessions  to  popular  demands,  or  to  the 
clamors  of  the  governed,  without  endangering  its  power,  and 
even  its  existence.  The  Holy  Father,  rius  IX.,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  pontificate,  tried  the  experiment,  and  was 
soon  driven  from  his  tlirone,  and  found  safety  only  in  flight 
and  exile.  Napoleon  III.  tried  it  in  January  of  last  year, 
was  driven  by  nis  people  into  a  war  for  which  he  was  un- 
prepared, met  with  disasters,  was  defeated  and  taken  pria- 
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oner,  declared  deposed  and  his  empire  at  an  end  by  a  Pa- 
risian mob,  before  the  end  of  September  of  the  same  year. 
The  policy  of  concession  is  a  rninons  policy;  one  concession 
leads  to  tiie  demand  for  another  and  a  larger  concession,  and 
each  concession  strengthens  the  disaffected,  and  weakens  the 
power  of  authority  to  resist  Bnt  England  has  adopted  the 
policy,  is  fully  committed  to  it,  as  she  is  to  many  false  and 
ruinous  maxims,  and  it  will  go  hard  but  she  yields  to  her 
democracy,  and  reaps  in  her  own  fields  the  fruits  of  the  lib- 
eralism and  revolutionism  which  she  has,  especially  when 
under  Whig  influence,  so  industriously  sown  broadcast 
th  roughon  t  Europe. 

We  need  not  speak  of  our  own  country.  Everybody 
knows  its  intense  devotion  to  popular  sovereignty,  its  hatred 
of  authority^  and  its  warm  sympathy — ^in  words  at  least — 
with  every  insurrection  or  uprising  of  the  people,  or  any 
portion  of  the  people,  to  overtnrow  the  established  authority, 
whether  in  church'  or  state,  they  can  hear  of,  without  any 
inquiry  into  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  case.  The  insurrec- 
tion or  revolutionary  party,  it  is  assumed,  is  always  in  the 
right.  There  is  no  more  intensely  Protestant  people  on  the 
globe  than  the  American,  and  none  more  deeply  imbued  with 
the  revolutionary  spirit,  in  which  it  is  pretended  our  own  in- 
stitutions originated,  and  which  nearly  the  whole  American 
press  mistake  for  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  cherish  as  the 
American  spirit.  What  will  come  of  it,  time  will  not  be 
slow  in  revealing. 

But  France,  so  long  the  leader  of  modern  civilization,  and 
which  she  has  so  long  led  in  a  false  direction,  shows  better 
than  any  other  nation  the  workings  of  the  revolutionary 
spirit  introduced  by  the  reformers.  She,  indeed,  repelled, 
after  some  hesitation  and  a  severe  struggle,  the  reformation 
in  the  religious  order ;  but  through  the  indomitable  energy 
of  the  princely  Guises  and  tlieir  brave  Lorraine  supporters, 
whom  every  French  historian  and  publicist  since  takes  de- 
light in  denouncing,  she  was  retained  in  the  communion  of 
the  church ;  but  with  Henry  IV.  the  parti  politique  came 
into  power,  and  Protestantism  was  adopted  and  acted  on  in 
the  political  order.  On  more  occasions  than  one,  France  be- 
came the  diplomatic  and  even  the  armed  defender  of  the 
reformation  £^ainst  the  Catholic  sovereigns  of  Europe.  She 
was  the  first  Christian  power  to  form  an  alliance  with  the 
Grand  Turk,  against  whom  Luther  declared  to  be  against  the 
wiD  of  God  for  his  followers  to  fight,  even  in  defence  of 
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Ohristeiidom  ;  she  aided  the  Jx)w  Oonntries  in  tlioir  rebel- 
lion against  Catholic  Spain,  Protestant  Sweden,  and  northern 
Germany  in  their  effort  to  crnsh  Catholic  Austria,  and  prot- 
estantize all  Germany ;  and  saw,  without  an  effort  to  save  her, 
Catliolic  Poland  struck  from  the  list  of  nations.  Twice  has 
she  with  armed  force  dragged  the  Holy  Father  from  his 
throne,  and  secularized  and  appropriated  the  States  of  the 
Church,  and  set  the  example  whicn  the  Italian  liberals  have 
but  too  faithfully  followea.  Rarely,  if  ever,  has  she  since 
the  sixteenth  century,  by  her  foreign  policy,  consulted  the 
interests  of  the  church  any  further  than  they  happened  to  be 
coincident  with  her  own.  In  an  evil  hour,  she  forgot  the 
principles  which  made  the  glory  of  the  French  sovereigns, 
and  on  which  Christendom  was  reconstructed  after  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  West,  and  severed  her 
politics  from  her  religion.  At  first  asserting  with  the  re- 
formers and  the  Lutheran  princes  the  independence  of  the 
secular  order  of  the  spiritual,  afterwards  the  superiority  of 
the  secular  power,  ana  finally  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
or  the  govenied  in  face  of  their  governors,  as  the  reformers 
asserted  the  sovereignty  of  the  faithful  in  face  of  the  pope 
and  hierarchy,  she  made  her  M'orld-famous  revolution  of 
1789,  inaugurated  the  mob,  and  has  been  weltering  in  anarchy 
and  groaning  under  despotism  ever  pince. 

The  accession  of  Henry  IV.,  the  beau  ideal  of  a  king 
with  tiie  French  people,  marks  a  compromise  between  Cath- 
olicity and  Protestantism,  by  which  it  was  tacitly  agreed 
that  France  should  in  religion  profess  the  Catholic  faith  and 
observe  the  Catholic  worship,  while  in  politics,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  she  should  be  Protestant,  and  independent  of 
the  spiritual  authority.  It  was  hoped  the  compromise  would 
secure  her  both  worlds,  but  it  has  caused  her  to  lose  both,  at 
least  this  world  as  every  one  may  now  see.  It  is  worse  than 
idle  to  attempt  to  deny  the  solidarity  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion with  Luther's  rebellion  ;  both  rest  on  the  same  principle 
and  tend  to  the  same  end ;  and  it  is  the  position  and  influ- 
ence of  France  as  the  leader  of  the  civilized  world,  that  has 
given  to  the  revolutionary  principle  its  popularity,  diffused 
it  throuorh  all  modern  nations,  and  made  it  the  Wdtgeiat^  or 
spirit  of  the  age.  The  socialistic  insurrection  in  Paris,  and 
which  we  fear  is  only  "  scotched,  not  killed,"  is  only  the 
logical  development  of  '93,  as  '93  was  of  '89,  and  '89  of 
Luther's  revolt  against  the  church  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Its  success  would  be  only  the  full  realization  in  church  and 
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state,  in  relierion  and  society,  of  what  Dr.  Kranth  calls  "  the 
conservative  reformation."  The  communists  deny  the  right 
of  property,  indeed,  but  not  more  than  did  Protestants  in 
despoiling  the  church  and  sacrile^ously  confiscatint/ the  pos- 
sessions of  religious  houses  and  tlie  croods  of  the  clergy.  No 
more  consistent  and  thoroughgoing  Protestants  has  the  world 
seen  than  these  French  socialists  or  communists,  who  treat 
property  as  theft  and  God  as  a  despot. 

We  do  not  exult  in  the  downfall  of  France,  in  which  there 
are  so  many  good  Catholics  and  has  always  been  so  much  to 
lov  e  and  admire,  any  more  than,  had  we  lived  then,  we  should 
have  exulted  in  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire  before 
the  invasion  of  the  barbarians.  Like  that  downiall,  it  is  the 
breaking  up  of  Christendom,  and  leaves  the  Holy  Father 
without  a  single  Christian  power  to  defend  his  rights  or  the 
liberty  of  the  Holy  See ;  but  it  deprives  Protestantism  of 
its  most  eflScient  supporter  and  its  great  popularizer,  and  all 
the  more  efficient  because  nominally  Catiiolic.  It  is  not 
Catholic  but  Protestant  and  liberal  France  that  has  fallen. 
The  Bonapartes  never  represented  Catholic  France,  but  the 
principles  of  1789 — that  is,  the  revolution  which  created 
them,  and  which  they  sought  to  use  or  retain  as  they  judged 
expedient  for  their  own  interests.  In  the  last  Napoleon's 
defeat  we  see  the  defeat,  we  wish  we  could  say  the  nnal  de- 
feat, of  the  revolution.  Yet  so  terrible  a  disaster  occurring 
so  suddenly  to  so  great  a  nation,  we  think  must  prove  the 
turning-point  in  the  life  and  tendencies  of  the  nations 
of  Europe,  and  pave  the  way  for  the  reconstruction  of 
Christenaom  on  its  old  basis  of  the  mutual  concord  and  co- 
operation of  the  two  powers.  We  think  it  must  lead  the  na- 
tions to  pause  and  reflect  on  the  career  civilization  has  for  three 
centuries  been  running,  and  open  their  eyes  to  the  folly  and 
madness  of  attempting  to  found  permanent  political  and  so- 
cial order,  or  autliority  and  liberty,  on  the  revolutionary 
principle  of  the  reformation  of  1789.  We  look  for  a  power- 
ful reaction  at  no  distant  date  against  the  revolution  in  favor 
of  the  church  and  her  divine  authority.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  make  men  despair  of  the  earth  in  order  to  turn 
their  attention  to  heaven. 

But  to  conclude :  we  have  wished  to  show  Dr.  Krauth 
that  the  reformation  in  any  or  all  of  its  phases,  in  its  principle 
and  in  its  effects,  in  church  and  state,  is  decidedly  revolution- 
ary. He  as  a  Protestant  has  not  been  able  to  see  and  set 
forth  the  truth ;  bound  by  his  office  and  position  to  defend 
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the  reformation,  he  has  considered  what  it  must  have  been  if 
defensible,  not  wliat  it  actually  was,  and  has  given  ns  Iiis  ideal 
of  tlie  reformation,  not  the  reformation  itself.  If  it  doea 
not,  he  reasons,  maintain  all  Catliolic  principles  and  doc- 
trines it  is  indefensible;  bnt  if  it  concedes  that  these  prin- 
ciples and  doctrines  were  held  in  their  purity  and  integ- 
rity, in  their  unity  and  catholicity,  bv  the  church  Luther 
warred  against,  what  need  was  there  of  it?  Our  good  doctor 
must  then  assume  thatthev  were  not  so  held,  that  the  church 
had  erred  both  in  faith  and  practice,  and  that  the  reformar 
tion  simply  restored  the  faith,  purified  practice,  reestablished 
discipline,  freed  the  mind  from  undue  shackles,  and  opened 
the  way  for  the  free  and  orderly  progress  of  the  world.  All 
very  fine  ;  only  there  does  not  happen  to  be  a  word  of  truth 
in  it.  Besides,  if  it  were  so,  it  would  only  prove  that  the 
church  had  failed,  therefore  that  Christianity  had  failed, 
and  that  Christ  was  not  equal  to  the  work  he  undertook.  If 
Christ  is  true,  there  must  always  be  the  true  church  some- 
where, for  she  is  indefectible  as  he  is  indefectible.  If  the 
church  in  communion  with  the  see  of  Rome  had  become 
corrupt  and  false,  as  the  reformers  alleged,  then  some  other 
existing  body  was  the  true  church,  and  Luther  and  his  an- 
sociates,  in  order  to  be  in  the  true  church,  should  have  aa- 
certained  and  joined  it — a  thing  which  it  is  well  known  they 
did  not  do,  for  they  joined  no  other  church  or  org&nic body, 
but  set  furiously  at  work  to  pull  down  the  old  church  whieli 
had  hitherto  sheltered  them,  and  to  build  a  new  one  for 
themselves  on  its  ruins. 

We  grant  the  reformation  should  have  been  conservative 
in  order  to  be  defensible,  bnt  it  was  not  so,  it  was  radical 
and  subversive.  It  rejected  the  papacy,  the  hierarchv,  the 
church  herself  as  a  visible  institution,  as  a  teaching  and  gov- 
erning body,  and  asserted  the  liberty  of  thefaithml  to  teacli 
and  govern  their  prelates  and  pastors.  It  is  the  common 
principle  of  all  Protestant  denominations  that  the  church  is 
constituted  by  the  faithful,  holds  from  them,  and  the  pastor 
is  called,  not  sent.  This,  we  need  not  say,  is  the  subversion 
of  all  church  authority,  of  the  kingdom  of  God  founded  by 
our  Lord  himself,  and  ruling  from  above  instead  of  from 
below.  It  reduces  religion  from  law  to  opinion  or  personal 
conviction,  without  light  or  authority  for  conscience.  This 
principle,  applied  to  politics,  is  the  subversion  of  the  state, 
overthrows  all  government,  and  leaves  every  man  free  to  do 
'*  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes."     It  transfers  power  from 
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the  governors  to  the  governed,  and  allows  the  government  • 
no  powers  not  held  from  their  assent,  which  is  simply  to 
make  it  no  government  at  all.  It  has  been  so  applied,  and 
tlie  eflfect  is  seen  especially  in  France,  which,  since  her  revo- 
lution of  '89,  has  had  no  settled  government,  but  has  alter- 
nated, as  she  alternates  to-day,  between  the  mob  and  the 
despot,  anarchy  and  military  despotism. 

We  so  apply  it,  theoretically,  in  this  country ;  and  in  the 
recent  civil  war  the  North  was  able  to  fight  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union  only  by  pocketing  for  a  time  its  prin- 
•ciples  and  f orewearing  its  logic.     The  logic  was  on  the  side 
of  the  South  ;  the  force  was  on  the  side  of  tlie  North  ;  on 
which  side  was  the  right  or  the  wrong,  it  is  not  our  province 
to  decide.    We  will  only  add  that  we  do  not  agree  at  all 
with  journals  that   speak  of  the  issues  which   led  to  the 
war  as  being  decided  by  it     War  may  make  it  inexpedient 
to  revive  them,  but  the  only  issue  it  overdoes  or  can  decide 
is,  on  which  side  is,  for  the  time,  the  superior  force.     We 
d'jny  not  the  right  of  the  people  to  resist  the  prince  who 
makes  himself  a  tyrant,  if  declared  to  be  such  and  judicially 
deposed  by  the  competent  authority,  but  we  do  deny  their 
right,   for  any  cause  whatever,   to  conspire  against  or  to 
resist  the  legitimate  government  in  the  legal  exercise  of  its 
constitutional  powers.     We  recognize   the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  in  the  sense  that,  if  a  case  occurs  in  which  they 
are  witiiout  any  government,  they  have  the  right,  in  con- 
cert with  the  spiritual  power,  to  institute  or  reconstitute 
government  in  such  way  and  in  such  form  as  they  judge 
wisest  and  best ;  but  we  utterly  deny  that  they  remain  sov- 
ereign, otherwise  than  in  the  government,  when  once  they 
have  constituted  it,  or  that  the  government,  when  consti- 
tuted, holds  from  them  and  is  responsible  to  their  will  out- 
side of  the  constitution  ;  for  that  would  make  the  govern- 
ment a  mere  agent  of  the  people  and  revocable  at  their  will, 
which  is  tantamount  to  no  government  at  ail.      The  doc- 
trine of  the  demagogues  and  their  journals  we  are  not  able 
to  accept ;  it  deprives  the  people  collectively  of  all  govern- 
ment, and  leaves  individuals  and  minorities  no  government 
to  protect  and  defend  them  from  the  ungovemed  will  and 
passions  of  the  majority  for  the  time. 

We  accept  and  maintain  loyally,  and  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  the  constitution  of  our  country  as  originally  under- 
stood and  intended,  not  indeed  as  the  best  constitution  for 
every  people,  but  because  it  is  the  best  for  us^  and,  above 
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all,  becanse  it  is  for  ns  the  law.  In  itself  considered,  there 
is  no  necessary  discord  between  it  and  Catholicitv,  but  as  it 
is  interpreted  by  the  liberal  and  sectarian  journals,  that  are 
doing  their  best  to  revolutionize  it,  and  is  beginning  to  be 
interpreted  by  no  small  portion  of  the  American  people,  or 
as  interpreted  by  the  Protestant  principle,  so  widely  dif- 
fused among  us,  and  in  the  sense  oi  European  liberalism  or 
Jacobinism,  we  do  not  accept  it,  or  hold  it  to  be  any  gov- 
ernment at  all,  or  as  capable  of  performing  any  of  the  proper 
functions  of  government;  and  if  it  continues  to  be  inter- 
preted by  the  revolutionary  principle  of  Protestantism,  it 
IS  sure  to  fail — to  lose  itself  either  in  the  supremacy  of  the 
mob  or  in  military  despotism — and  doom  us,  like  unhappy 
France,  to  alternate  between  them,  with  the  mob  upper- 
most to-day,  and  the  despot  to-morrow.  Protestantism,  like 
the  heathen  barbarianism  which  Catholicity  subdued,  lacks 
the  element  of  order,  because  it  rejects  authority,  and  is 
necessarily  incompetent  to  maintain  real  liberty  or  civilized 
society.  Hence  it  is  we  so  often  say,  that  if  the  American 
republic  is  to  be  sustained  and  preserved  at  all,  it  must  be 
by  the  rejection  of  the  principle  of  the  reformation,  and 
the  acceptance  of  the  Catholic  principle  by  the  American 
people.  Protestantism  can  preserve  neither  liberty  from 
running  into  license  or  lawlessness,  nor  authority  from  run- 
ning into  despotism. 

Ii  Dr.  Krauth  wants  conservatism  without  immobility,, 
and  progress  without  revolution  or  radicalism,  as  it  seems 
he  does,  he  must  cease  to  look  for  what  he  wants  in  the  Lu- 
theran, Calvinistic,  Anglican,  or  any  other  Protestant  refor- 
mation, and  turn  his  tlioiights  and  his  hopes  to  that  church 
which  converted  pagan  Kome,  christianized  and  civilized 
his  own  barbarian  ancestors,  founded  the  Christendom  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  labored  so  assiduonsl)*,  unweariedly, 
perseveringly,  and  successfully  to  save  souls,  and  to  advance 
civilization  and  the  interests  of  human  society,  from  the 
conversion  of  the  pagan  Franks  in  the  fifth  century  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  which  still 
survives  and  teaches  and  governs,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  reformers,  revolutionists,  men,  and  devils  to  cover  her 
with  disgrace,  to  belie  her  character,  and  to  sweep  her  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  She  not  only  converted  the  pagan 
barbarians,  but  she  recovered  even  the  barbarian  nations 
and  tribes,  as  the  Goths,  Yandals,  and  Burgundians,  that 
had  fallen  into  the  Arian  heresy,  which  like  all  heresy  is  a 
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■compromise  between  Chrietianity  and  heathenism,  and  even 
reconverted  tlie  Alemanni,  Frieslanders,  and  others  who  had 
once  embraced  the  Gospel,  but  had  sabseqnently  returned 
to  their  idols  and  lieathen  superstitions.  God  is  with  her 
as  of  old,  and  lives,  teaches,  and  governs  in  lier  as  in  the  be- 
ginning ;  and  she  is  as  able  to  convert  the  heathen  to  day, 
to  reconvert  the  relapsed,  and  to  recover  the  heretical,  as 
she  was  in  the  days  of  St.  Eemi,  St.  Amand,  St.  Patrick, 
St.  Austin,  St.  Columbanus,  St.  Willebrod,  or  St.  Boniface. 
She  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  like  him  she  cannot  grow 
old,  decay,  or  die.  Never  had  her  supreme  pontiff  a  stronger 
hold  on  the  consciences,  the  love  and  affections  of  the 
faithful  throughout  the  world,  than  he  has  at  this  moment, 
when  despoiled  of  all  his  temporalities  and  abandoned  by 
•all  earthly  powers,  nor  ever  were  her  pastors  and  prelates 
more  submissive  and  devoted  to  their  chief.  Never  did 
she  more  fully  prove  that  she  is  under  the  protection  of 
Ood,  as  his  immaculate  spouse,  than  now  when  held  up  to 
the  scorn  and  derision  of  an  heretical  and  unbelieving 
world.     Dead  she  is  not,  but  living. 

Let  our  learned  Lutheran  professor  remove  the  film  from 
his  eyes,  and  look  at  her  in  her  simple  grandeur,  her  una- 
dorned majesty,  and  see  how  mean  and  contemptible,  com- 
pared with  her,  are  all  the  so-called  churches,  sects,  and 
•combinations  arraved  against  her,  spitting  blasphemy  at  her, 
and  in  their  satanic  malice  trying  to  sully  her  purity  or  dim 
the  glory  that  crowns  her.  Say  what  you  will.  Protestant- 
ism IS  a  petty  affair,  and  it  is  one  of  Uie  mysteries  of  this 
life  how  a  man  of  the  learning,  intelligence,  apparent  sin- 
<serity,  and  good  sense  of  Dr.  Krauth  can  write  an  octavo 
volume  of  eight  hundred  closely  printed  pages  in  defence 
of  the  Protestant  reformation. 
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[Fkvm  Brownaon^B  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1846.1 

Few  who  had  the  honor  of  personally  knowing  the  late 
eminent  bishop  of  Boston  but  looked  upon  him  as  a  great 
and  good  man,  and  upon  themselves  as  nighly  privileged  in 
being  permitted  to  love  and  revere  him.  Especially  was 
this  the  case  with  those  who  were  in  habits  of  daily  inter- 
course with  him,  who  sat  familiarly  at  his  table,  and  shared 
his  intimacy.  To  them  he  was  a  pleasant  companion,  a 
faithful  and  affectionate  friend,  a  wise  and  prudent  counsel- 
lor, a  watchful  and  loving  father.  They  have  no  words  to- 
say  how  much  they  loved  and  venerated  him,  or  to  express 
how  deeply  they  feel  their  bereavement.  They  never  met, 
and  they  have  no  hope  of  meeting,  his  equal  in  another; 
and  their  grief  woula  be  more  than  they  could  bear,  did 
they  not  find  consolation  in  reflecting  that  it  has  been  theirs 
to  know  familiarly  one  who  gave  them,  by  liie  virtues,  a 
higiier  conception  of  the  capacities  of  our  common  nature, 
and  of  the  power  and  riches  of  divine  grace;  that  they 
have  felt  the  influence,  enjoyed  the  friendship,  and  received 
the  paternal  counsels  and  blessing  of  one  whose  labors  and 
example  were  a  precious  gift  from  heaven  to  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  lived  ;  and  that  he  is  removed  from  them 
only  to  enter  upon  the  rewards  of  his  fidelity  and  life  of 
self-sacrifice,  and  to  be  able  to  serve  more  effectually  the 
children  he  so  tenderly  loved,  by  his  more  intimate  union 
with  the  common  Father  of  us  all. 

It  would  give  us  great  pleasui*e  to  be  able  to  write  the 
life  and  portray  the  character  of  this  eminent  divine,  and 
'  model  of  Christian  prelates ;  but  that  is  an  honor  to  which 
it  is  not  ours  to  aspire.  That  honor  is  reserved  for  others, 
who  are  less  recent  members  of  the  flock  over  which  he  wa^ 
set  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  have  known  him  longer  and 
better,  and  can  speak  more  worthily  of  the  events  of  his 
active  life  and  his  invaluable  services  to  religion  in  this 
country,  and  who  are  more  entitled  to  the  consolation  of 
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delineating,  for  the  edification  of  the  faitlifnl,  those  traits 
of  his  character  which  so  quickened  their  love  of  virtue, 
and  so  endeared  him  to  their  hearts.  We  can  presume  only 
to  recall  for  our  readers  a  few  impressions  we  personally 
received  in  our  short  but  frequent  intercourse  with  him 
during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life, — an  intercourse,  we 
need  not  say,  we  regard  as  one  of  the  richest  of  the  many 
blessings  which  a  kind  Providence  has  ever  scattered  with 
a  liberal  hand  along^our  pathway  in  life. 

We  saw  Bishop  Fen  wick  for  the  first  time  in  the  spring 
of  1843.  During  the  preceding  winter  our  religious  views 
had  undergone  several  important  modifications,  and  we  be- 

Sn  to  suspect  that  the  Catholic  Church  might  prove  to  be 
»  corrupt  than  we  had  supposed, — ^might,  perhaps,  after 
all,  turn  out  to  be  the  churcli  of  God.  Our  attention  was 
called  more  particularly  to  this  point  by  seeing  some  of  our 
essays  copied  with  commendation  into  one  or  two  Catholic 
jounials.  We  had  had,  strictly  speaking,  no  acquaintance 
with  Catholics;  we  had  never  read,  hardly  even  seen,  a 
single  book  written  by  a  Catholic  in  exposition  and  defence 
of  Catholic  doctrines;  and  we  thought  it  singular  that  we 
should  be  able  to  write  any  thing  acceptable  to  Catholics. 
Were  we  in  very  deed  approach mg  the  church?  Had  we 
unconscfously  adopted  principles  which,  if  followed  out, 
would  require  us  to  abandon  our  position  in  the  Protestant 
world  ?  The  question  was  worth  settling,  and  we  knew  not 
how  to  settle  it  without  applying  to  some  living  Catholic 
teacher.  Accordingly,  with  many  misgivings,  after  much 
internal  conflict,  and  summoning  up  all  our  courage,  we 
sought  an  interview  with  Bishop  Fenwick.  A  young  friend, 
who  had  been  introduced  to  him,  called  with  us ;  we  were 
shown  into  his  room,  our  friend  told  him  our  name,  and  in 
a  moment  we  were  perfectly  at  our  ease.  A  lively  conver- 
sation instantly  ensued,  on  one  sul)ject  and  another,  but 
with  no  direct  reference  to  the  point  on  which  we  wished 
to  consult  him.  It  was  Holy  Week ;  his  time  was  much 
taken  up,  and  we  forebore  to  prolong  our  interview  beyond 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Requesting  permission  to  call 
and  see  him  again,  when  he  should  be  more  at  leisure,  we 
took  our  leave. 

Certainly,  nothing  remarkable  occurred  in  this  interview ; 
nothing  remarkable  was  said ;  and  yet  we  were  strangely 
affected,  and  had  a  strong  inclination,  on  taking  our  leave, 
to  kneel  and  beg  the  bishop's  blessing.     What  affected  us 
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we  could  not  have  told,  can  hardly  tell  even  now,  and  vet 
affected  we  wore,  and  went  out  from  his  presence  feeling 
that  we  were  a  different  man  from  what  we  were  on  enter- 
ing. We  had  remarked  no  extraordinary  ability  or  acquire- 
ment, and.  what  Lad  been  said  on  either  side  had  been  said 
in  a  lively  and  half-sportive  strain.  If  one  thing  struck  us 
more  than  another  in  the  bishop's  character,  it  was  his  ease 
and  agreeableness  of  manner,  and  his  ready  humor  and 
pleasant  wit.  Yet  there  was,  withal,  bo  mucn  tenderness, 
so  much  sweetness  and  simplicity  of  spirit,  so  much  pater- 
nal sensibility,  that  he  took  instant  possession  of  us,  and  we 
were  never  able  afterwards  to  dismiss  him  from  our  mind 
or  heart  Assuredly,  on  entering  his  room,  we  had  no  seri- 
ous thought  of  becoming  a  Catholic ;  but  we  left  him  with 
the  full  determination  to  return,  as  soon  as  he  should  be 
more  at  leisure,  and  solicit  his  instructions. 

Certainlv,  we  did  not  leave  Bishop  Fenwick  with  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  personally  that  remarkable  man  we 
subsequently  found  him.  Indeed;  while  we  were  convers- 
ing with  him,  though  he  related  an  anecdote  of  himself,  our 
thoughts  were  not  fixed  on  him  personally.  He  was  not 
occupied  with  himself,  and  he  did  not  permit  yon  to  be  oc- 
cupied with  him.  Persons  were  out  of  the  question,  and 
forgotten.  He  entered  into  no  argument  with  us,  and  said 
nothing  to  flatter  our  vanity  or  self-love,  and  we  went  out 
humbled,  not  exalted,  in  our  estimation.  What,  then,  was 
the  secret  of  his  influenced  It  was  hard  to  say.  But,  in 
fact,  the  influence  of  the  truly  great  man  is  always  a  puzzle, 
for  you  rarely  see  or  suspect,  at  the  moment,  his  real  great- 
ness. The  men  who  strike  us  suddenly  as  great  are,  in  gen- 
eral, men  who  are  so  only  in  this  or  that  particular,  and  who, 
though  calling  forth  our  admiration,  exert  very  little  influ- 
ence pn  our  minds  or  hearts.  They  have  certam  prominen- 
ces of  character  which  arrest  attention ;  but  on  familiar  ac- 
quaintance, they  are  almost  always  found  to  be  wanting  in 
many  of  the  requisites  of  true  greatness.  The  truly  great 
man  presents  always,  so  to  speak,  an  even  surface,  and  lails, 
by  his  very  greatness,  to  impress  us  at  first  sight  with  a 
sense  of  his  superiority.  One  feels  this  in  studying  the 
character  of  Washington.  His  is  a  character  of  admirable 
proportions,  remarkable  for  its  completeness  and  integrity. 
Nothing  projects  from  the  rest,  and  it  is  only  after  a  long 
study  and  comparison  that  its  real  superiority  begins  to 
dawn  upon  us.     It  was  so  with  Bishop  Fenwick,  in  a  re- 
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markable  de^ee.  His  character  was  admirably  balanced : 
the  proportions  were  preserved  tliroughont,  and  you  were 
unconscious  of  its  real  superiority  till  you  bad  measured  the 
scale  on  which  it  was  constructed.  In  company  with  him  and 
others,  you  would  often  feel  that  he  counted  for  the  least 
present,  till  gradually  you  discovered  that  he  was  the  life  and 
soul  of  all  that  had  been  going  on,  and  that,  without  intending 
it,  without  being  conscious  that  he  was  doing  it,  he  had  moved 
each  according  to  the  operations  of  his  own  mind.  Perfect- 
ly unassuming,  void  of  all  pretension,  and  anxious  to  make 
himself  of  no  account,  he  was  ever  the  master-spirit,  and 
would  have  been,  place  him  where  or  with  whom  you  mis:ht. 
We  have  known  intimately  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
among  those  our  countrymen  delight  to  honor,  but  in  this 
respect  we  have  never  seen  him  surpassed,  or  even  equalled. 
It  was  over  a  year  before  we  saw  Bishop  Fen  wick  lor  the 
second  time.  Immediately  after  Easter,  he  left  Boston  to 
attend  the  provincial  council  at  Baltimore,  and  to  spend 
some  weeks  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  Maryland,  his  native 
state.  Before  he  returned,  we  were  engrossed  with  a  new 
question.  We  could  accept  the  church,  but  hesitated  to  ab- 
jure Protestantism.  We  regretted  that  the  reformers,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  had  broken  away  from  the  church, 
and  set  up  rival  and  hostile  communions  of  their  own ;  and 
we  shoula  have  rejoiced  if  it  had  been  our  lot  to  have  been 
born-  and  brought  up  in  her  communion.  But  when  we 
came  to  reflect  seriously  on  the  matter,  we  found  we  could 
not  join  her  communion  without  saying,  by  our  act,  that  we 
believed  Protestantism  to  be  an  unsafe  way  of  salvation. 
If  salvation  was  attainable  out  of  the  church,  there  could 
be  no  solid  reason  for  joining  her;  if  not,  what  was  to  be 
said  of  the  wliole  Protestant  world,  and  of  those  eminent 
Protestants  whom  we  had  been  accustomed  to  love  and 
honor  as  the  glory  of  their  age  and  race  ?  To  assume  that 
all  these  must  be  finally  lost,  if  dying  out  of  the  pale  of  tlie 
Koman  Catholic  Church,  was  altogether  more  than  we  were 
prepared  for.  Could  not  an  alternative  be  found  ?  Is  there 
not  some  ground  on  which  we  may  accept  the  church,  with- 
out abandoning  our  hope  for  our  Protestant  friends?  We 
spent  a  whole  year  in  trying  to  discover  some  such  ground  ; 
but  without  any  satisfactory  success.  Meanwhile,  the  mat- 
ter began  to  assume  a  serious  aspect,^— began  to  come  home 
to  our  own  conscience.  We  had  no  lease  of  life ;  we  might, 
at  any  moment,  be  summoned  to  our  last  account ;  and,  if 
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dying  where  we  were,  could  we  hope  to  see  God  ?  There 
was  no  blinking  the  qnestion ;  and  why,  after  all,  shonld  we 
peril  onr  own  salvation  in  debating  whether  our  Protestant 
iriende  could  or  could  not  safely  remain  wliere  they  were  ? 
Perhaps  the  greatest  charity  to  them  would  be  for  us  t<» 
obey  God  in  his  church.  Thus  questioning  with  ourselvej*, 
but  unable  to  come  to  any  final  decision,  we  thought  wo 
would  once  more  call  on  Bishop  Fenwick,  propose  to  him 
the  difficulty,  and  ascertain  how  he  would  meet  it. 

This  time  we  called  alone.  He  received  us  in  a  frank 
and  cordial  manner,  said  he  read  our  Review  with  attention, 
perceived  that  we  were  making  some  progress  towards  the 
church ;  but  he  was  surprised  that  we  objected  to  the  pope. 
"  What  can  be  your  ob jections  to  the  pope ? "  "I  do  not 
object  to  the  pope.  Some  time  ago  I  was  foolish  enough 
to  say,  that  the  problem  of  tlie  age  is  Catholicism  without 
jxipaoy  f  but  I  no  longer  entertain  that  notion.  I  have  no 
objecticm  to  the  church,  and  the  church  without  the  pope 
would  be  to  me  no  church  at  all."  "  Why,  then,  are  you 
not  a  Catholic? "  "  I  could  be,  were  it  not  for  these* Prot- 
estants. I  do  not  like  to  say  they  are  all  wrong,  and  out  of 
the  way  of  salvation  ;  and  it  I  could  discover  some  ground 
on  which  I  could  be  a  Catholic  without  saying  so,  I  should 
have  no  difficulty."  '*So  that  is  your  difiiculty.  But  why 
should  that  affect  youV  If  our  Lord  has  established  his 
church,  and  given  her  authority  to  teach,  why  should  you 
refuse  to  obey  him,  till  you  satisfy  yourself  that  you  mav 
disobey  him  with  safety  if  God  is  just,  and  you  may  leavi? 
your  Protestant  friends  in  bis  hands;  for  he  will  not  pun- 
ish them  unless  they  deserve  it.  If  they  break  the  order 
he  has  established,  obstinately  refuse  to  obey  their  lawful 
pastors,  and  preach  from  their  own  head  mstead  of  his 
word,  that  is  no  good  reason  for  you  to  remain  where  you 
are,  and  neglect  to  make  sure  for  yourself."  "  True.  But 
I  am  not  willin^to  believe  that  all  who  live  and  die  out  of 
the  pale  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  must  be  finally  lost. 
I  wish  to  be  able  to  find  some  justification,  at  least  some  ex- 
cuse, for  the  Protestant  movement ;  and  it  is  this  which  has 
kept  me  back."  "  The  inquiry  is  no  doubt  an  interesting 
one,  but  you  find  it,  probably,  somewhat  difficult.  Have 
vou  thus  far  met  with  much  success? "  '^  I  cannot  say  that 
t  have,  and  I  am  almost  afraid  that  I  shall  not  succeed." 
*^  It  is  not  bent  to  be  hasty.  The  question  is  serious,  and 
you  will  do  well  to  inquire  further  and  longer.     Perhaps 
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vou  will  find  some  excuse  for  the  Protestant  reformation. 
If  you  do,  you  will  not  fail  to  let  me  know  it." 

After  some  more  conversation  on  the  same  topic,  and  on 
general  subjects,  and  his  assurine  us  that  it  would  give  him 
pleasure  to  have  us  call  and  see  nim  wlien  we  found  it  con- 
venient, we  took  our  leave.  A  week  later,  we  called  a^^ain, 
and  he  lent  us  some  books ;  a  fortnight  later  still,  we  called 
once  more,  and  requested  him  to  place  us  in  charge  of  some 
one  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  instruct  and  prepare  us 
for  admission  into  the  church.  He  immediately  introduced 
us  to  his  coadjutor,  now  his  successor,  who  readily  charged 
himself  with  that  task,  and  performed  it  with  a  patience 
and  uniform  kindness  of  which  it  does  not  become  us  to 
speak.  The  feelings  of  the  convert  towards  the  spiritual 
father  who  has  poured  on  his  head  the  regenerating  waters, 
or  heard  the  story  of  his  life,  and  in  Ood's  stead  pronoanced 
over  him  the  words  of  absolution  and  reconciliation,  are  too 
sacred  to  be  displayed. 

"What  most  impressed  us,  in  this  second  interview  with 
Bishop  Fenwick,  was  the  firm  and  uncompromising  character 
of  his  Catholicity.  He  used  not  a  single  unkind  word,  in 
speaking  of  Protestants  ;  but  with  all  our  art, — and  we  did 
our  best, — we  could  not  extract  from  him  the  least  conceiv- 
able concession.  He  saw  clearly  what  held  us  back,  and  that 
we  believed  we  were  prepared  to  join  the  church,  if  we  could 
only  have  some  assurance  that  individuals  dying  out  of  the 
pale  of  her  communion  need  not  necessarily  be  despaired  of  ; 
but  neither  by  word  nor  tone  did  he  indicate  that  he  had  any 
such  assurance  to  give.  He  was  a  Catholic,  heart  and  soul ; 
he  had  learned  the  church  as  the  way  of  salvation,  but  he  had 
learned  no  other.  What  he  had  received,  that  could  he  give ; 
but  nothing  else.  He  was  not  the  author  of  the  conditions 
of  salvation,  and  he  would  not  take  the  responsibility  of  en- 
larging or  contracting  them.  It  was  well  tor  us  that  he  was 
tfius  stern  and  uncompromising  in  his  Catholicity.  A  man 
broujsjht  up  a  Protestant  is  apt  to  distrust  the  sincerity  of 
another's  faith,  and,  in  general,  looks  upon  a  well  educated 
and  intelligent  Catholic  priest  or  bishop  as  acting  a  part,  or 
merely  speaking  from  his  brief,  without  any  firm  conviction 
of  what  ne  professes.  He  also  understands,  in  advance,  that 
Catholicity  is  exclusive  and  boldly  asserts  that  salvation  out 
of  the  pale  of  the  church  is  not  possible.  If,  then,  we  had 
found  him  less  uncompromising ;  if  we  had  perceived  in  him 
the  least  disposition  to  soften  what  seemed  to  us  the  severity 
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of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  or  to  conceal  or  explain  it  awav,  we 
should  have  distrusted  the  sincerity  of  his  laith,  have  failed 
tx)  give  him  our  confidence,  and  have  lost  what  we  had  in 
his  church. 

No  man  living  better  understood  or  appreciated  the  differ- 
once  between  charity  and  that  spurious  hberalitywhich  some- 
times usurps  its  name,  than  Bishop  Fenwick.  His  own  heart 
was  full  of  tenderness,  literally  overflowed  with  love  to  all 
men,  and  his  charity  knew  no  bounds.  There  was  nothing 
severe  in  his  disposition.  If  he  had  a  fault,  it  was  in  his  in- 
ability to  think  ill  of  another.  You  could  not  make  him  be- 
lieve ill  of  any  one,  especially  of  one  who  had  done  wrong  to 
him.  No  matter  how  strong  were  the  appearances,  unde- 
niable the  facts,  he  would  always  find  some  excuse,  and 
Erove  to  you  that  you  were  doing  the  man  injustice.  But 
e  had,  nevertheless,  no  sympathy  with  that  false  liberality 
which  fears  to  shock  anothers  principles  or  cross  his  wishes. 
He  knew  that  charity  must  often  shock  in  order  to  save.  In 
proportion  to  his  tenderness,  in  proportion  to  the  depth  and 
fervor  of  his  charity,  did  he  feel  it  necessary  to  hold  up  the 
stern  and  naked  truth,  and  to  be  studiously  on  his  guard 
against  dropping  a  single  word  which,  through  misapprehen- 
sion, might  tend  to  inspire  a  false  confidence  or  inauce  an 
ungrounded  hope.  Wherever,  then,  he  appeared  stem  and 
unbending,  it  was  not  from  severity  of  temper,  but  from  his 
ardent  charity,  his  fidelity  to  God,  and  his  earnest  desire  to 
save  souls. 

Naturally,  Bishop  Fenwick  was  of  a  lively  and  playful  dis- 

Eosition.  He  had  an  exhaustiess  fund  of  wit  and  numor,  and 
is  social  qualities  and  conversational  powers  were  unrivalled. 
He  relished  a  good  joke,  and  could  give  and  receive  one  with 
inimitable  grace  and  delicacy.  Yet  his  wit  never  left  a  sting ; 
*  no  one  enjoyed  it  more  heartily  than  its  victim,  as  we  had 
often  occasion  ourselves  to  experience.  His  memory  was 
stocked  with  a  world  of  stories  and  anecdotes,  which  he  would, 
in  his  moments  of  relaxation,  relate  with  a  grace  and  a  charm 
which  it  would  be  as  vain  to  attempt  to  describe  as  to  imitate. 
We  have  listened  with  the  intensest  pleasure,  for  the  hour 
together,  and  heard  him  relate  anecaotes  and  stories  with 
which  we  were  perfectly  familiar,  and  which  we  had  our- 
selves previously  related,  perhaps  a  hundred  times ;  and  we 
have  heard  him  relate  the  same  anecdote  the  twentieth  time 
with  as  much  pleasure  as  the  first  He  had  the  rare  faculty 
of  investing  the  familiar  with  novel  charms,  and  he  threw 
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the  hnes  of  his  own  mind  over  whatever  he  touched.  He 
was  a  great  favorite  with  children,  and  it  was  difBcalt  to  de- 
termine whether  he  found  the  more  pleasure  in  their  society 
or  tliey  in  his.  It  was  beautiful  to  see  tlie  perfect  sympathy 
between  them.  His  own  spirit  was  aA  playful,  as  li^ht,  as 
sunny,  as  guileless,  as  theirs,  and  he  could  at  once  toncn  their 
young  hearts  and  gain  their  entire  confidence.  We  were 
with  him  most  of  tlie  afternoon  of  the  Friday  preceding  his 
death.  Ho  was  then  all  but  dying,  yet  he  was  as  cheerful, 
as  playful,  as  we  had  known  him  when  in  perfect  health  ; 
and  we  sat  for  a  long  time  and  admired  his  sportiveness  with 
a  little  girl,  some  four  or  five  years  old,  who  came  with  her 
mother  to  see  him.  At  first  ne  frightened  her,  made  her 
tremble  and  cling  closer  to  her  mother ;  then  gradually  he 
relaxed  her  fears,  made  her  face  brighten,  and  then  laugh 
outright, — ^and  all  by  his  simple  conversation.  It  was  the 
last  convei'sation  of  his  to  which  we  listened. 

This  playfulness  at  first  deceived  us,  and  made  us  draw  in- 
ferences unfavorable  to  the  depth  and  earnestness  of  his 
£iety.  We  had  not  then  learned  that  Catholics  suppose  our 
ord  meant  what  he  said,  when  he  told  his  disciples  not  to 
be  as  the  hypocrites,  who  love  to  pray  standing  in  the  synar 
gogues  and  the  comers  of  the  streets,  and  when  they  fasted, 
not  to  disfigure  their  faces,  but  to  anoint  their  heads  and 
wash  their  faces,  so  as  not  to  appear  unto  men  to  be  fasting, 
but  to  their  Father  in  heaven.  We  have  since  learned  that 
they  do  not  regard  the  downcast  look,  the  long  face,  and  the 
sepulchral  tone,  to  which  we  had  been  accustomed,  as  the 
peculiar  marks  of  piety,  and  that  they  associate  with  religion 
ideas  of  cheerfulness  and  joy,  not  of  sadness  and  gloom.  A 
more  really  pious  and  devout  man  than  Bishop  Fen  wick  never 
lived,  but  he  took  as  nluch  pains  to  conceal  his  piety  and  de- 
votion as  Protestants  do  to  display  theirs.  He,  in  fact,  |ed 
a  truly  mortified  life,  but  it  was  unly  by  accident  you  were 
led  to  suspect  it,  and  he  would  have  been  grieved  to  have  had 
yon  suspect  it  at  all. 

Of  Bishop  Fenwick  as  an  intellectual  man  and  a  scholar 
we  are  not  well  qualified  to  speak.  He  was  averse  to  all  dis- 
play, and  was  always  so  moaest  and  unassuming  that  you 
were  perpetually  in  danger  of  underrating  him.  Yet  one 
was  always  sure  to  find  liis  natural  ability  and  his  learning 
equal  to  the  occasion,  whatever  it  might  be.  His  mind  was 
evidently  of  a  practical,  rather  than  of  a  speculative  cast. 
He  had  no  special  fondness  for  metaphysical  studies  and 
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scholastic. subtilties,  but  he  was  always  at  home  in  any  spec- 
ulative qaestion  which  came  up.  and  familiar  with  all  the 
nice  and  subtile  distinctions  it  might  involve.  His  memory' 
was  remarkably  tenacious,  and  was  rarely  at  fault.  He 
seemed  to  have  read  every  thing,  and  to  have  retained  all  he 
read.  We  never,  in  our  intercourse  with  him,  knew  a  sub- 
ject to  be  broached  of  which  he  was  ignorant.  He  spoke 
several  languages  with  ease  and  fluency,  was  an  eminent 
classical  scholar,  and  apparently  familiar  with  the  whole  range 
of  modern  literature  and  science.  No  matter  what  the  sud- 
ject,  however  obscure  or  remote  from  his  professional  studies, 
on  which  you  sought  information,  he  could  either  give  it  or 
direct  you  at  once  to  the  source  whence  you  could  obtain  it. 
That  he  was  a  sound  divine,  well  read  in  dogmatic  and  moral 
theology,  we  suppose  there  can  be  no  question  ;  but  his  fa- 
vorite studies  seemed  to  us  to  be  history  and  geography,  in 
both  of  which,  whel>lier  general  or  particular,  he  excelled. 
He  had  studied  them  extensively  and  profoundly.  He 
seemed  to  have  been  present  in  all  countries  of  the  globe, 
and  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  In  history,  he  would  not  only 
give  you  the  outlines  of  the  history  of  a  particular  country, 
or  of  all  countries,  ancient  or  modern,  but  he  would  give  you 
universal  history,  as  a  whole  and  in  its  details,  in  its  causes, 
connections,  and  dependencies.  He  had  been  behind  the 
curtain,  in  the  secret  cabinet-council,  and  had  seen  and  mas- 
tered all  the  secret  springs  of  events,  great  and  small,  and 
was  able  to  trace  those  events  out  into  ail  their  ramifications 
and  in  their  remotest  consequences.  Nothing  had  escaped 
him.  In  the  history  of  his  own  country,  which  he  lovea  as 
a  Christian  and  a  patriot,  that  is,  with  tne  affection  of  a  son, 
without  being  blind  to  the  merits  of  others,  he  was,  as  may 
be  supposed,  well  versed  ;  and  he  possessed  a  comprehensive 
and  minute  knowledge  of  all  that  concerned  it,  together  with 
a  multitude  of  details  and  anecdotes  of  its  eminent  men, 
from  the  earliest  colonization  down  to  the  present  moment, 
that  would  have  made  him  an  invaluable  acquaintance  to  the 
learned  and  eloquent  historian  of  the  United  States,  who 
lately  filled,  with  credit  to  himself,  a  seat  in  the  national 
cabinet.  He  wius,  moreover,  preeminently  a  business  man, 
remarkable  for  his  practical  talents,  as  he  evinced  so  clearly 
in  the  administration  of  his  diocese,  and  which  would  have 
fitted  him  to  govern  a  nation  with  equal  ease  and  success. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  left  on  us  the  impression  of  a  man  of 
rare  natural  powers,  of  varied  and  proiound  learning,  and  of 
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beingj  the  best  informed  man  we  had  ever  had  the  honor  of 
meeting,  althoufirh  his  native  modesty  and  his  hnmility  con- 
cealed the  fact  that  snch  was  the  case,  as  mnch  as  possible. 
Bishop  Fenwick  conld  be,  when  he  chose,  a  keen  and  sub- 
tile dispnbint,  and  he  delighted  to  set  those  who  were  gath- 
ered round  him  to  disputing;  but,  for  himself,  he  rarely 
argued,  especially  with  the  opponents  of  the  faith.    He  was, 
of  course,  a  perfect  master  of  the  controversy  between  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants,  but  he  was  convinced  that  the  best 
way  to  reach  the  understanding  is  through  the  heart.     It  is 
not  precisely  argument  tlic  enemies  of  the  church  most  need, 
for  their  objections  are  less  in  the  understanding  than  in  the 
will.     Their  moral  state  is  wrong ;  their  affections  are  mis- 
placed, and  it  is  therefore  that  their  minds  are  darkened.  To 
do  them  good  it  is  necessary  to  touch  their  hearts,  and  win 
their  reason  tlirough  love.     Hence,  he  rarely  resorted  to  ar- 
gument with  them.    He  heard  them  patiently,  but  generally 
replied  by  some  appeal  to  the  heart  and  conscience.     He 
consequently  discouraged  controversial  preaching,  and  en- 
joined it  upon  his  clergy  to  be  plain  and  practical  in  their 
instructions,  and  to  study  first  of  all  to  make  their  own  peo- 
ple earnest  and  devout  Catholics.     This  is  not  only  the  l>est 
way  of  maintaining  peace  and  harmony  in  a  community 
where  there  are  conflicting  religious  views,  but  really  the 
best  way  of  propagating  the  truth ;  and  it  was  his  opinion 
that  those  sermons  which  are  best  adapted  to  send  Catholics 
to  their  duties  are  the  best  to  affect  favorably  the  hearts  of 
those  who,  unhappily,  are  out  of  the  church.     Those  of  his 
own  sermons  which  we  had  the  happiness  of  hearing  were 

?»lain  and  practical  expositions  of  duty,  or  earnest  and  af- 
ectionate  addresses  of  a  loving  father  to  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  his  children.  They  w^re  marked  by  no  display 
of  learning,  or  even  of  eloquence ;  and  yet  he  could  have 
been,  if  he  had  chosen,  the  first  pnlpit  orator  of  the  age. 
He  had  every  requisite  of  the  orator,  the  eye,  the  voice,  the 
figure,  and  the  manner — a  clear,  rich,  forcible,a  nd  elevated 
style,  a  ready  command  of  langtlage,  extensive  knowledge, 
an  exhaustless  fund  of  varied  and  felicitous  illustration,  a 
free,  bold,  earnest,  and  dignified  delivery,  appropriate  and 

fraceful  action.  But  his  natural  modesty,  his  deep  humility, 
is  abiding  sense  of  his  responsibility  as  a  shepherd  of  souls 
made  him  shrink  from  wliatever  could  look  like  display,  and 
study  to  feed  his  flock  rather  than  distinguish  himself,  and 
lead  them  to  love  and  obey  their  Saviour  rather  than  to  lose 
themselves  in  admiration  of  their  paator. 
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We  have  spoken  of  Bishop  Fenwick's  hnmility.  Tliip 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  trait  in  his  character.  It 
gave  to  his  whole  character  that  placid  beauty,  and  that  in- 
expressible charm,  wliich  made  his  society  so  delijrhtf  nl,  and 
which  so  endeared  Inin  to  onr  hearts.  He  rarely  spoke  of 
himself,  and  when  he  did,  it  was  always  evident  that  his 
mind  was  not  preoccupied  with  himself.  He  spoke  of  the 
transactions  in  which  he  had  taken  part,  nay,  in  which  he 
had  been  the  sole  actor,  as  if  he  had  Iiad  no  connection  with 
them.  He  held  no  prominent  place  in  his  own  eyes.  He 
was  not  merely  indifferent  to  praise,  bat  seemed  to  have 
risen  to  that  sublime  degree  of  humility  which  takes  pleas- 
ure in  being  contemned.  He  was  happy  in  opportunities  to 
humble  himself  the  deeper  before  God.  Through  grace  his 
spirit  had  become  as  sweet,  as  gentle,  as  docile,  as  that  of 
the  little  child,  of  whom  our  Saviour  said — "Of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.*'  He  had  long  ceased  to  live  for  him- 
self, and  he  was  incapable  of  thinking  how  this  or  that 
would  or  would  not  affect  his  own  reputation.  Ho  chose 
always  the  lowest  seat,  and  was  anxious  only  to  draw  out 
and  encourage  others.  He  made  himself  nothing  for  Christ's 
sake,  and  was  free  and  strong  for  whatever  there  was  for 
him  to  do.  It  was  a  lesson  and  a  blessing  to  contemplate 
one  so  truly  eminent  for  his  abilities  and  acquirements, 
able  to  rank  with  the  greatest  men  and  most  learned  scholars 
of  the  age,  making  himself  of  no  account,  completely  an- 
nihilating  himself,  for  the  love  of  Ood  and  the  good  of 
souls,  and  emulous  only  of  serving  the  lowest  and  assisting 
those  who  were  most  in  need  of  being  assisted.  It  abashed 
one's  pride,  made  him  ashamed  of  arrogating  any  thing  to 
himself,  and  feel  that  nothing  is  truly  estimable,  save  so  far 
as  consecrated  to  the  greater  glory  of  God. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  this  good  father^s  tender 
solicitude  for  the  flock  committed  to  his  charge.  Every 
member  was  dear  to  him,  and  he  took  a  lively  interest  in 
each  one's  concerns,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual.  They 
were  all  his  cliiklren,  and  no  father's  heart  ever  warmed  witn 
more  generous  affection,  or  overflowed  with  more  tender  so- 
licitude.  He  lived  only  to  serve  them,  and  he  brought  all 
his  energies  to  bear  in  devising  ways  and  means  to  benefit 
them,  botii  here  and  hereafter.  Their  joy  was  his  joy,  their 
sorrow  was  iiis  sorrow.  Especially  was  he  the  lather  of 
the  poor.  lie  gave  every  thing  he  had,  even  the  very  con- 
siderable estate  lie  had  inherited,  and,  if  all  were  not  amply 
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provided  for,  it  was  only  becaupe  his  pnrse  was  not  so  lar^e 
as  his  heart.  He  carried  his  kindness  and  paternal  love 
even  to  those  who  did  not  always  make  a  suitable  retnm  ; 
and  possessed,  preeminently,  the  power  of  rendering  good 
for  evil.  No  ingratitude  ever  disconraged  him  ;  no  un- 
worthy recipients  of  his  bounty  ever  induced  him  to  aban- 
don or  reproach  them.  If,  as  rarely  happened,  some  rude 
or  violent  member  of  his  flock  forgot  what  was  due  to  their 
father,  he  felt  no  resentment,  but  melted  in  compassion  for 
the  offender.  All  who  had  any  real  or  fancied  grievances 
were  permitted  to  tell  their  story  in  their  own  way,  were 
listened  to  with  patience,  and  dismissed  with  gentleness  and 
the  paternal  blessing.  Yet  his  remarkable  patience  and 
gentleness,  so  obvious  to  all  who  were  in  the  way  of  observ- 
mg  his  intercourse  with  all  sorts  of  people,  were  the  work 
of  grace ;  for  we  are  inclined  to  think  he  was,  natnrally, 
somewhat  impatient  and  irascible.  This  trait  in  his  charac- 
ter was,  therefore,  all  the  more  beautiful,  for  it  proved  the 
victory  of  grace  over  nature.  The  victory  was  complete ; 
if  nature  showed  sometimes  a  disposition  to  rebel,  she  was 
instantly  suppressed,  and  nothing  was  seen  but  the  meek- 
ness, gentleness,  and  forbearance  of  divine  grace. 

BisTiop  Fen  wick's  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others 
was  another  beautiful  trait  in  his  character.  He  could  not 
bear  to  give  the  least  pain  to  another,  and  he  studied  to  hide 
his  excessive  tenderness  under  an  affectation  of  harshness 
and  severity,  which,  however,  only  made  it  the  more  appar- 
ent. He  delighted  to  have  his  children,  especially  his 
clergy,  around  him,  and  was  never  happier  than  when  they 
shared  freely  his  boundless  hospitality.  Nothing  could  be 
more  delightful  than  to  mark  his  kindness  to  them  and 
their  love  and  veneration  for  him.  Nothing  was  constrained, 
nothing  was  cold  or  distant.  It  was  truly  the  reunion  of 
the  father  and  his  children.  No  one  was  overlooked ;  no 
one  was  unwelcome ;  and  we  have  often  admired  the  unaf- 
fected, the  apparently  unconscious,  consideration  shown  to 
the  feelings  of  each  one  present.  If  one  had  been  longer 
absent  than  ususil,  without  any  sufficient  reason,  or  seemed 
to  show  that  he  doubted  whether  he  was  perfectly  welcome 
or  not,  the  conversation  was  always  sure  to  take  such  a  turn, 
and  without  any  one's  being  able  to  perceive  when  or  how, 
as  to  make  him  certain  that  his  absence  had  been  regretted, 
and  that,  if  any  thing  had  occurred  to  wound  his  sensibility, 
it  was  unintended,  and  would  be  atoned  for  at  any  sacrifice. 
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All  this  was  done  so  natnrally,  so  spontaneoiinly,  so  uncon- 
sciously, so  from  the  heart,  that  none  but  a  very  nice  and 
practised  observer  could  detect  or  suspect  it. 

He  ever  studied  to  make  others  happy,  and  his  joy  was 
always  to  see  himself  surrounded  by  glad  liearts  and  smiling 
faces.  He  had  had  his  trials,  and  trials  of  no  ordinary  se- 
verity; he  had  met  with  many  things,  in  the  administration 
of  his  diocese,  to  grieve  his  paternal  heart ;  but  he  never 
permitted  his  own  afflictions  to  cloud  his  brow,  or  that  of 
another.  With  him  all  was  smooth  and  sunny,  and  yon  im- 
agined that  he  was  free  from  all  solicitude,  and  that  no 
care  ever  oppressed  him.  This  trait  in  his  character  was 
strikingly  displayed  all  through  his  long  and  painful  illness. 
lie  had  naturally  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  had  always 
enjoyed  robust  health.  In  1844,  he  assured  us  that  he 
knew  sickness  only  by  seeing  it  in  others.  When,  there- 
fore, he  was  taken  down  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  winter, 
we  all  felt,  and  he  must  himself  have  felt,  that  it  would 
most  likely  go  hard  with  him,  and  that  his  recovery  was,  at 
best,  extremely  doubtful.  But  his  habitual  cheerfulness 
never  for  a  moment  deserted  him.  He  knew  how  much  we 
all  loved  him,  and  how  painful  it  would  be  to  his  flock  to 
feel  that  he  was  sufferiuir,  and  that  there  was  danger  that 
he  would  be  removed  from  them ;  and  he  made  light  of  his 
disease,  continued  as  playful  as  ever,  compelling  us  to  for- 
get, when  with  liim,  tliat  he  was  ill  and  dying.  He  rarely 
alluded  to  his  illness ;  answered  to  our  inquiries,  that  he  was 
well  or  very  nearly  well ;  talked  of  matters  and  things  in 
general,  and. of  his  plans  for  the  church,  for  his  people,  as 
if  nothing  ailed  him,  and  really  made  one  feel  that  his  suf- 
ferings were  but  trifling.  He  would  have  no  one  afflicted 
on  his  account;  and  up  to  the  Saturday  previous  to  his 
death  sat  in  his  usual  place,  talked  in  his  usual  lively  and 
brilliant  strain,  and  the  stranger  admitted  to  his  table  would 
not  have  dreamed  that  he  was  not  in  his  usual  health.  And 
yet,  none  of  this  time  was  he  free  from  suffering.  For 
nine  months  he  had  not  lain  down,  and  had  no  means  of 
resting  himself  but  in  changing  from  one  chair  to  another. 

They  who  knew  him  wore  not  surprised  that  he  bore  his 
long,  tedious,  and  painful  illness  without  a  single  complaint, 
a  single  murmur,  and  that  ho  manifested  never  the  least 
impatience,  but  exhibited  throughout  the  whole  the  most 

[)erfect  gentleness  and  resignation;  for  they  expected  no 
ess.     £^  felt  that  stiffering  was  good  for  him,  and  )ie  was 
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thankful  for  it.  If  needed  as  a  purgatory,  it  was  better  to 
have  it  here  than  hereafter ;  if  not  so  needed,  it  would  only 
afford  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  larger  stock  of  merit. 
Death  had  and  could  have  no  terrors  for  him.  To  our  re- 
mark, in  the  early  stages  of  his  sickness,  that  we  were  un- 
able to  look  upon  death  as  a  thing  to  be  dreaded^  he  mildly 
rebuked  us,  and  replied,  ^^  It  is  a  great  thing  to  die  " ;  but 
when  the  opinion  of  tlie  ph3'sicians  was  communicated  to 
him,  that  his  disease  must  prove  fatal,  he  exhibited  not  the 
least  emotion,  not  the  slightest  change  of  look,  tone,  or 
manner.  He  said  his  own  opinion  was  different,  but  it  was 
best  to  act  as  if  it  were  Tiot.  He  subsequently  rallied,  and 
manv  thought  he  would  recover;  those  who  saw  him  daily, 
and  Knew  tlie  nature  of  his  disease,  thought  otherwise.  But 
when  he  was  taken  down  for  the  last  time,  on  Saturday  pre- 
vious to  the  Taesdjiy  on  which  he  died, — when  it  was  evi- 
dent to  all  that  his  departure  was  at  hand,  and  Bishop  Fitz- 
patrick  told  him  that  hope  was  gone,  and  he  must  die,  he 
exhibited  no  more  emotion  than  on  the  former  occasion. 
He  simply  replied,  calmly  and  in  his  usual  tone,  '^  In  the 
name  of  God,  tlien,  let  us  prepare."  He  recollected  him- 
self for  a  few  moments,  and  then  made  his  confession  and 
received  the  last  sacramenta  From  that  time  till  Tuesday 
forenoon,  his  sufferings  were  great  and  almost  unremitted, 
but  he  bore  them  without  a  murmur,  without  a  groan ;  was 
cheerful  as  usual,  and  consoled  those  of  his  children  around 
him  as  long  as  the  power  of  speech  remained. 

Of  his  truly  edifying  death  we  cannot  speak  in  detail.  It 
was  what  was  to  have  been  expected  from  his  life.  He  re- 
tained his  faculties  and  his  recollection  to  the  last  moment. 
He  knew  the  change  that  was  taking  place,  but  it  did  not 
take  him  by  surprise.  All  his  life  had  been  but  a  prepara- 
tion for  it,  yet  he  made  all  the  acts  and  preparations  the 
time  and  the  occasion  required.  He  who  had  never  left 
him,  who,  through  all  his  sickness,  had  nursed  him  with  the 
tender  affection  of  the  son  and  the  tenderer  charity  of  the 
Christian,  stood  by  him,  whispering  suitable  aspirations  in 
his  ear,  which  he  repeated  after  him  His  last  words  were, 
**  In  te^  Domine^  speravi^  non  confundar  in  (xiernumP  As 
he  repeated  tlie  words,  half  formed,  the  agony  seized  him ; 
be  stretched  forth  his  hands  as  if  for  absolution  and  the  last 
indulgence,  which  were  given ;  some  one  thought  they 
heard  him  respond,  ^'^t/i^w-"/  the  agony  was  over;  the 
spirit  was  emancipated,  and  its  jo}'  was  reflected  on  that 
countenance  which  had  been  so  dear  to  us  all. 
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We  have  nothing  more  to  add.     His  monument  is  in  the 

fratcfnl  recollections  of  his  people,  whom  he  fed  with  the 
read  of  life,  and  governed  with  equal  affection  and  wisdom 
for  over  twenty  years.  Everywhere  in  his  diocese  we  may 
read  the  proofs  of  his  paternal  solicitude,  his  wisdom  and 
energy,  his  devotion  to  the  people  of  his  charge,  and  of  his 
having  lived  and  labored  with  no  thought  but  for  the  greater 
glory  of  God,  and  the  advancement  of  the  churcli.  He  has 
stamped  his  character  on  his  diocese,  and  his  influence  will 
continue  to  be  felt  till  that  day  comes  when  the  elements 
shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  and  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
be  dissolved.  He  found  his  diocese  with  only  three  small 
churches,  and  one  priest;  he  leaves  it  with  nearly  fifty 
churches,  and  as  many  priests.  His  flock  was  poor,  small, 
and  scattered ;  his  means,  saving  his  paternal  mheritance, 
all  of  which  he  expended  for  the  churcn,  were  to  be  created. 
Yet  he  succeeded  m  creating  them,  and,  to  no  small  extent, 
in  providing  for  the  wants  of  his  diocese.  He  relieved  the 
poor,  paid  especial  attention  to  the  education  and  training 
of  the  young,  and  finally  crowned  his  well-spent  life  witn 
the  erection  of  that  noble  monument  to  his  love  of  learning 
and  his  zeal  for  his  people,  the  Cbllege  of  the  Holv  Cross, 
at  Worcester,  destined  to  be,  if  the  youngest,  yet  the  first, 
of  the  noble  literary  institutions  of  New  England,  and 
where  the  grateful  student  long  shall  kneel  at  his  tomb,  and 
pray  that  he  may  be  like  him,  and  his  last  end  like  his. 

His  remains,  on  the.  Thursday  after  his  death,  were  car- 
ried in  procession,  an  immense  concourse  of  people  follow- 
ing, from  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross  to  the  railroad 
depot,  from  there  on  the  cars  to  the  College  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  Worcester,  where  they  were  deposited  agreeably  to 
his  wish  and  his  special  request.  Hequtescat  in  pace.  Take 
him  all  in  all  he  was  such  a  man  as  heaven  seldom  vouch- 
safes us.  It  will  be  long  before  we  look  apon  his  like  again. 
But  he  has  been  ours ;  he  has  left  his  light  along  our  path- 
ways; he  has  blessed  us  all  by  his  pure  example  ana  his 
labors  of  love,  and  we  are  thankful.  We  bless  God  that 
he  gave  him  to  us :  we  bless  God  that  he  has  ^een  fit  to  re- 
move him  from  his  labors  to  his  rest. 

Not  Catholics  alone  wept  his  removal.  Our  whole  city 
seemed  to  feel  that  one  of  her  firmest  supports  was  taken 
away.  Beligious  differences  and  prejudices  for  the  moment 
were  hushed,  for  it  was  felt  that  God  was  speaking.  The 
conduct  of  our  citizens  during  his  sickness  and  the  funeral 
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•solemnities  was  what  we  expected  from  Bostonians,  and  in- 
dnced  many  a  regret  that  they  are  not  more  generally  mem-' 
bers  of  that  cimrch  which  alone  can  exalt  their  proverbial 
philanthropy  into  charity,  and  give  to  their  benevolence  and 
energy  a  direction  safe  for  themselves  and  glorious  for  ha- 
manity. 

Bishop  Fen  wick  is  succeeded  by  his  former  coadjutor,  the 
Right  Keverend  John  Bernard  Fitzpatrick,  a  native  Bos- 
tonian,  born  November  1,  1812.  He  received  his  early  ed- 
ucation in  the  public  schools  of  this  city ;  he  made  his  hu- 
manities and  philosophy  at  Montreal,  Canada,  and  his  the- 
ology at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris.  He  was 
selected  by  Bishop  Fenwick  to  succeed  him,  and  we  may  be 
permitted  to  trust  that  not  all  of  the  father  we  have  lost 
will  disappear  in  the  one  we  have  found.  Long  may  his 
life  be  spared  to  us,  and,  when  called  to  the  reward  of  his 
labors,  may  he  be  followed  by  the  tears  and  benedictions  of 
his  people !  The  church  is  now  firmly  established  in  this 
diocese ;  the  principal  obstacles  have  been  overcome ;  and  its 
<sourse  will  be  constantly  onward,  if  Catholics  are  only  caro- 
fnl  to  practise  the  requirements  of  their  holy  religion. 
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Mb.  Kbhob  has  been  very  successful  in  collecting  tlie 
scattered  writings  of  the  late  eminent  Archbishop  of  New 
York,  and  placing  them  within  the  reach  of  the  general 
public ;  but  he  would  have  more  fully  discharged  his  duties 
as  editor  if  he  had  added  more  copious  notes,  explanatory  of 
the  several  historical  events  and  occasions  wliich  called  them 
forth,  or  the  exigencies  they  were  intended  to  meet.  The 
volumes  would  thus  have  contained  a  very  complete  history 
of  the  church  in  New  York,  we  might  almost  say  in  the 

♦  Complete  toorla  qfike  Most  Rev.  John  Huohbb,  D.  D..  Arcbbishop 
of  New  York.  Comprising  his  Sermons,  Letters.  Lectures,  Speeches, 
«tc.,  carefully  compiled  from  the  best  sources,  and  edited  by  Lawbbhcb 
Kbfob.    New  York:    1878. 
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United  States,  from  1838  to  1864.  But  tins  would  have  re- 
quired no  little  labor,  and  would  have  swollen  the  volumes 
to  an  immoderate  size  ;  yet  we  hope  it  will  be  done  before 
it  is^too  late. 

Archbishop  Hughes  was  a  man  of  action  rather  than  a 
man  of  study,  and  he  kept  his  eyes  open  to  almost  every 
movement  at  homo  or  abroad  that  seemed  likely  to  affect,  in 
any  degree,  favorably  or  unfavorably,  Catholic  interests.  We 
have  had  among  our  prclates  closer  students,  more  accom- 
plished scholars,  more  learned  doctors,  profounder  theolo> 
f^ians,  but  we  have  known  none  among  them  who  surpassed 
lim  in  energy  of  character  and  bold  and  decided  action.  His 
action  might  not  always  seem  judicious  to  his  episcopal 
brethren,  nor  did  it  always  meet  in  all  respects  their  ap- 
proval ;  but  his  activity  was  great  and  ceaseless,  and  extended 
to  every  thing  that  could  affect  the  public  interests  of  Cath- 
olics. His  mind  was  broad  and  comprehensive,  and  he 
seemed  to  labor  especially  to  gain  for  the  church  a  public 
recognition  and  position  in  the  country,  which  she  was  en- 
titled to  indeed,  but  had  not  hitherto  enjoyed.  He  appeared 
to  believe  in  political  agitation,  and  to  aim,  by  the  aid  of 
Catholic  votes,  to  force  the  legislature  to  recognize  and  pro- 
tect the  equal  rights  of  Catliolics :  and  consequently,  to 
those  outside,  he  seemed  to  be  a  politician  usinj^  his  power 
over  his  people  as  a  Catholic  bishop  to  gain  political  ascen- 
dency for  his  church.  Hence  he  accidentally  strengthened 
their  false  pretence,  that  the  church  is  simply  a  political 
body  aimins:  at  political  power,  the  most  formidable  objec- 
tion urged  in  our  times  against  her.  Yet  this  was  unjust  to 
the  illustrious  prelate.  lie  undoubtedly  did  labor  to  secure 
to  Catliolics,  through  political  or  legislative  action,  the  prac- 
tical enjoyment  of  the  equal  rights  and  freedom  of  conscience 
guarantied  to  them  by  tne  constitution,  but  which  an  unjust 
and  tyrannical  anti-Catholic  public  opinion  denied  them,  as 
it  does  still ;  but  he  asked  only  justice  and  equality,  and  jus- 
tice and  equality  to  Catholics  mean,  in  the  minus  of  non- 
Catholics,  the  political  ascendency  of  Catholics.  These  non- 
Catholic  countrymen  of  ours  cannot  believe  that  they  stand 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  Catholics,  unless  they  have  the 
power  to  govern,  oppress,  and  enslave  them.  They  are  equal 
only  when  they  are  superior. 

r rotestants  can  never  understand  that  the  same  laws  may 
bear  very  unequally  on  them  and  on  Catholics.  The  general 
law  with  regard  to  church  property,  which  regards  the  parish 
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as  the  unit,  or  as  complete  in  itself,  works  no  injury  to  Prot- 
estants, for  with  them,  unless  the  Methodists  form  an  excep- 
tion, the  parish  or  congregation  is  the  unit.  But  with 
Catholics  tlie  case  is  very  different.  With  Catliolics  the  unit 
is  the  diocese,  not  the  parish  or  congregation,  and  the  tem- 
poralities, according  to  the  law  of  the  church,  are  held  and 
administered  by  the  spiritual  authority,  whether  that  of  the 
bishop  or  of  the  bishop  and  his  chapter,  not  by  the  laity,  as 
with  Protestants.  In  the  law  whicn  vests  the  tempoHilities 
of  the  church  in  the  hands  of  lay  trustees  chosen  by  the  con- 
gregation, there  is  no  violation  or  oppression  of  conscience 
m  the  case  of  Protestants ;  but  in  the  case  of  Catholics  it  is 
far  otherwise,  for  it  conflicts  witli  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  church.  The  public-school  law  is  open  to  a  similar 
objection.  Nothing  can  be  more  equal  on  its  face,  or  more 
unequal  or  unjust  in  its  operation.  It  works  no  violence  to 
the  conscience  of  Protestants,  for  they  have  no  conscience 
against  recognizing  the  state  as  educator — ^so  long  as  they 
can  control  tlie  state,  and  they  have  really  no  concrete  re- 
ligion or  morality  wliich  they  hold  to  be  the  basis  of  all 
sound  public  or  private  education ;  but  Catholics  are  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  the  state  as  educator,  and  hold  edu- 
cation to  be  exclusively  tlic  function  of  the  church.  They 
are  conscientiously  opposed  to  separating  secular  education 
from  religions  instruction  and  discipline ;  they  have  a  con- 
crete, specific,  and  definite  religion,  opposed  to  the  vague 
generalities  and  abstractions  of  the  sects  that  recognize  no 
religion  in  particular,  '^  and  assert  at  best  only  a  common 
Christianity,"  which  is  equivalent  to  no  Christianity  at  all. 
They  are  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  public  schools  for 
their  children.  They  cannot  with  a  good  conscience  send 
their  children  to  tiiem,  and  yet  they  are  taxed  their  auota 
and  their  rightful  proportion  of  the  public  school  funds  to 
support  them.     Is  not  this  unequal  and  unjust  ? 

Now  it  must  be  manifest  to  all  right-minded  persons,  that 
the  archbishop,  in  warring  against  tfiese  and  similar  wrongs 
done  to  his  church  and  people,  and  in  striving  to  secure  the 
equality  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  the  constitution  or 
fundamental  law  of  the  state,  did  not  travel  beyond  the 
sphere  of  his  duty  as  a  Catholic  bishop,  and  by  no  means 
justified  the  senseless  charge,  that  he  was  grasping  at 
political  pow^r,  so  persistently  made  against  him.  Of  his 
boldness,  energy,  and  perseverance  in  asserting  the  rights  of 
Catholics,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  just  as  little  of  the  ex- 
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traordinary  influence  he  wielded  even  over  non-Catholics  in 
his  day.  As  long  as  he  lived,  he  was  a  power  in  the  land, 
and  a  power  that  politicians  and  statesmen  felt  that  thej 
must  reckon  witli.  Whether  his  measures  or  methods  were 
always  the  wisest  or  most  jndicious  possible,  it  is  not  within 
our  province  to  decide  or  even  to  inquire.  We  know  that 
he  filled  a  large  space  in  the  public  mind,  and  that  he  gave 
in  his  own  diocese,  perhaps  far  beyond  it,  a  position  to  the 
church  and  to  Catholics  which  they  had  never  before  occu- 

f>ied  in  this  heretical  and  infidel  country,  and  which  they 
lave  hardly  maintained  since  his  death.  In  his  own  diocese 
he  overawed  and  rendered  comparatively  harmless  both  the 
so-called  Native  American  and  Enow-I^othing  parties,  and 
effectually  protected  his  people  from  their  wild  fanaticism. 
The  archbishop  was  supposed  to  be  fond  of  power,  and 
he  certainly  watcned  with  a  jealous  eye  every  individual  or 
combination  of  individuals  that  threatened  to  become  too 
strong  for  him  to  control.  Pie  would  suffer  no  one  among 
Catholics  to  acquire  an  independent  power.  But,  though 
we  personally  suffered  from  the  jealousy  with  which  he 
guarded  his  own  authority,  and  jperliaps  had  some  right  to 
teel  aggrieved  at  his  occasional  public  criticisms,  we  are 
sure  that  he  was  not  moved  by  any  inordinate  love  of 
power,  or  by  any  thing  but  his  clear  conviction,  and  let  us 
add,  just  conviction,  of  the  danger  of  the  growth  of  any 
power  in  a  diocese  too  strong  for  its  ordinary  to  control,  or 
which,  if  assuming  the  attitude  of  opposition,  might  create 
embarrassment  for  authority.  On  this  point  his  experience 
had  made  him  extremely  sensitive,  and  so  sensitive,  it  is 
possible,  as  sometimes  to  lead  him  to  suspect  individuals  un- 
necessarily, but  from  no  vulgar  principle  or  motive.  He 
knew  a  bishop's  authority  in  his  diocese,  which  he  holds  by 
the  grace  of  God  and  the  appointment  of  the  Holy  See, 
(iannot  be  resisted  or  impeded  without  the  gravest  injury  to 
religion,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  bishop  to  maintain 
his  authority  against  all  opposition,  and  at  all  hazards,  and 
to  see  that  it  is  duly  respected  by  all,  cleric  or  laic,  under 
his  charge.  He  is  appointed  to  govern.^  and  though  he  is  re- 
quired by  the  law  or  Christ  to  govern  as  a  father,  or  as  the 
siiepherd  his  flock,  he  is  nevertheless  required  to  govern ; 
and  the  history  of  the  church  shows  that  far  more  evil  re- 
sults from  the  neglect  of  prelates  to  exert  their  full  au- 
thority, than  from  their  too  strenuous  assertion  of  it.  Bet- 
ter, in  government,  to  be  too  rigid  than  too  lax.  Discipline 
must  be  rigidly  maintained,  or  ruin  ensues. 
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The  archbishop,  knowing  tliat  his  flock  was  composed  of 
the  faitlifiil  of  varions  nations,  was  ^extremely  vigilant  to 
suppress  the  first  symptom  of  a  tendency  among  them  to 
divide  according  to  their  respective  nationalities,  and  though 
the  Catholics  of  American  origin  were  the  weakest  and  least 
nnraerons  portion  of  his  flock,  he  was  especially  severe 
against  any  union  or  movement  among  them  apparently  de- 
signed to  carry  their  own  nationality  into  the  church. 
There  was  at  one  time  a  small  club  in  this  city,  composed  of 
priests  and  laymen,  chiefly  neo-Americans  or  sons  of  foreign- 
oom  parents,  supposed  to  have  some  such  object  in  view, 
and  we  ourselves  were  made  to  suffer  not  a  little,  for  our 
supposed  connection  with  it,  and  presumed  intention  of 
maKing  the  Review  the  organ  of  an  American  party  among 
Catholics.  What  the  real  purpose  of  the  club  was,  we  never 
knew ;  we  were  never  a  member  of  it,  and  never  met  with 
it  but  once,  and  then  only  as  an  invited  guest.  We  never 
dreamed  of  forming  an  American  party  m  the  church,  and 
never  united  witli  those  who  demanded  a  native-born  clergy, 
for  it  was  always  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us  where  a 
bishop  or  priest  was  bom  or  to  what  nationality  he  belonged, 
if  he  understood  the  wants  of  his  diocese  or  of  his  mission, 
since  we  always  held  the  church  superior  to  all  distinctions 
of  race  or  nation.  All  we  ever  contended  was  that  an 
American  on  his  conversion  to  the  church  is  not  required 
by  his  religion  to  renounce  his  American  nationality,  and 
that  foreign  nationalities,  domiciled  on  American  soil,  should 
treat  his  nationality  with  respect,  not,  as  we  sometimes 
found  them  doing,  with  contempt. 

The  question  was  raised  by  the  organization  of  the  Native 
American  and  Know-Nothing  parties,  and  we  as  a  Catholic 

Sublicist  had  to  meet  it,  and  we  aimed  to  meet  it  without 
enying  our  own  nationality,  or  confessing  ourselves  a  for- 
eigner m  our  native  country,  as  also  without  offending  the 
susceptibilities  of  any  foreign-bom  Catholic.  The  question 
is  now  out  of  date ;  for  the  struggle  now  is  not  to  vindicate 
the  right  of  Americans  to  remain  Americans  after  conver- 
sion, but  to  prevent  foreign-born  Catholics  and  their  children 
born  here  from  americauizing  too  rapidly,  and  thus  in  a 
great  measure  losing,  with  their  old  national  customs  and 
usages,  the  rich  virtues  of  their  Catholic  ancestors.  The 
archbishop  was  undoubtedly  right  in  suppressing,  by  the 
weight  of  his  character  still  more  than  by  his  episcopal 
authority,  the  tirst  symptom  of  an  American  party  among 
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Catholics,  but  he  misapprohended  us,  and  some  of  our  cleri- 
cal friends,  when  he  supposed  that  we  wished  to  form  such 
a  party,  or  that  we  ainiea  at  any  thint^  more  than  to  assert 
that  an  American,  although  a  Catholic,  Ims  as  good  right  to 
be  an  American  in  America,  as  an  Irishman  has  to  be  an 
Irishman  in  Ireland,  or  a  Frenchman  to  be  a  Frenchman  in 
France,  and  tliat  it  is  the  duty  of  all  foreign  settlers  in  the 
country,  naturalized  or  not,  to  recognize  and  respect  that 
right.  We  therefore  refused  to  defend  our  Catholic  popu- 
lation aerainst  the  Know-Nothing  and  Native  American 
parties,  by  separating  ourselves  from  our  countrymen,  in  so 
lar  as  American,  or  by  renouncing  our  American  national- 
ity ;  for  that  would  have  served  only  to  confirm  the  charge 
against  the  church,  namely,  that  one  cannot  be  a  Catholic 
and  a  loyal  American,  which  these  parties  brought  against 
her.  The  question,  in  the  form  in  which  it  came  up  in  1854 
and  1855,  is  antiquated  now,  but  were  it  to  come  up  anew, 
we,  probably,  should  avoid  some  expressions  we  used  for- 
merly, but  we  should  meet  it  substantially  in  the  same  man^ 
ner,  though  less  gravely  ;  for  we  see  more  clearly  now  than 
we  did  then,  that  the  charge  is  a  mere  pretext,  and  not  seri- 
ously made  by  the  leaders  of  our  anti-Catholic  countrymen. 

It  would  be  the  basest  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Catholic  American  to  entertain  any  prejudice  against  foreign- 
born  Catholics,  whether  cleric  or  laic,  for  it  is  to  them  prin- 
cipally that  we  owe  the  upbuilding  and  extension  of  Catho- 
licity in  our  country.  We  would  not  withhold  the  meed  of 
praise  from  those  old  American  Catholics  who  held  fast  to 
the  faith  and  sustained  it  when  to  be  a  Catholic  was  to  in- 
cur almost  universal  odium :  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  growth  of  Catholicity  with  us  began  with  the  more  re- 
cent migration  hither  of  foreign  Catholics,  and  their  settle- 
ment in  the  country.  Very  few  of  our  bishops  and  clergy 
have  been  of  the  old  American  stock,  and  certainly  the 
most  energetic  and  efficient  laborers  in  the  American  vine- 
yard, whose  toil,  privations,  and  sacrifices  God  has  so  richly 
blessed,  have  nearly  all  come  to  us  from  old  Cattiolic  na- 
tions. We  are  debtors  to  every  nation  in  Europe,  princi- 
pally to  France,  Ireland,  and  Germany.  We  do  not  find 
that  native  American  priests  are  a  whit  more  successful 
or  more  acceptable  than  foreign-born  priests.  There  is  no 
reason  for  demanding  an  exclusively  native-born  clergy. 

In  all  ages  of  the  church  her  most  formidable  enemy  has 
been  nationalism,  that  is  to  say,  gcntilism,  in  some  one  or 
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otiier  of  its  various  forms ;  that  is,  again,  the  city  of  the 
world,  in  the  langua^^e  of  St.  Augustine,  set  up  over  against 
the  city  of  God.  The  demand  for  a  national  clergy,  when- 
ever and  wherever  made,  is  prompted,  not  by  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  but  the  spirit  of  Satan,  who  governs  in  the  city  of 
the  world.  In  the  city  of  God  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  gen- 
tile, neither  Greek  nor  barbarian.  In  the  spiritual  order  all 
national  distinctions  are  effaced,  as  also  all  distinctions  of 
race  or  complexion,  of  noblemen  and  simple  men,  of  rich 
and  poor,  and  of  bond  and  free.  These  distinctions  obtain  in 
the  city  of  the  world,  but  cannot  enter  the  city  of  God. 
The  New  Testament  recognizes  no  such  virtue  as  patriot- 
iem,  the  highest  virtue  known  to  the  gentile  world.  In 
so  far  as  love  of  country  is  subordinated  to  the  love  of 
God,  it  is  a  natural  virtue  and  not  censurable,  but  it  is  never 
in  itself  a  distinctively  Christian  virtue,  any  more  than  is 
the  natural  love  of  husband  and  wife,  or  of  parents  and 
children.  The  demand  for  a  national  church  or  a  national 
clergy  is  anti-Catholic,  for  it  is  a  demand  that  the  city  of  God 
should  be  modelled  after  and  subordinated  to  the  city  of  the 
world.  We,  who  have  always  opposed  Catholicity  to  na- 
tionalism, and  held  that  the  chiircn  as  the  spiritual  order, 
is  above  all  national  or  race  distinctions,  and  supreme 
over  all  men  and  nations,  never  could  have  so  far  forgotten 
our  logic  as  to  join  in  any  demand  of  the  sort. 

We  hope  we  shall  be  pardoned  tliese  references  to  matters 
on  which  it  was  supposed  at  the  time  that  there  was  a  mis- 
understanding between  us  and  our  venerable  archbishop, 
and  which  unpleasantly  affected  our  standing  as  a  Catholic 
publicist.  We  were,  on  other  questions,  especially  on  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  as  a  war  measure,  tiot  in  accord 
with  the  archbishop.  He  wrote  or  dictated  in  the  Meb*(h 
politan  Hecord  a  severe  criticism  on  an  article  of  ours,  en- 
titled Slavery  a?id  the  War^  opposing  the  policy  we  recom- 
mended, but  which  the  government  found  itself  ultimately 
obliffed  to  adopt.  He  hoped,  with  his  old  friend  William 
H.  Seward,  secretary  of  state,  that  the  war  could  be  ended 
and  the  Union  saved  without  disturbing  in  the  states  that 
seceded  the  relation  of  master  and  slave.  We  thought  dif- 
ferently (and  were  right,  as  the  event  proved),  if  the  war 
was  tugo  on  ;  yet  we  could  not  maintain  our  Catholic  stand- 
ing against  the  weight  of  the  archbishop's  influence.  We 
complain  not  of  this,  for  it  was  fitting  that  his  authority 
should  be  sustained,  though  the  question  was  mainly  politi* 
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cal  and  national,  not  religions,  and  one  in  which  we  were 
free  to  follow  onr  own  convictions.  The  archbishop  once 
said  to  us,  ^'I  will  suffer  no  man  in  my  diocese  that  I  can- 
not control.  I  will  either  put  him  down  or  he  sliall  put  me 
doMm."  We  do  not  object  to  the  principle;  no  oishop 
should  suffer,  if  able  to  prevent  it,  the  rise  within  his 
jurisdiction  of  any  power,  in  opposition  to  his  authority,  too 
strong  for  him  to  control.  We  suppose  he  regarded  us  not 
unlikely  to  l)ecome  dangerous,  and  tnerefore  felt  it  his  duty 
"  to  put  us  down,"  though  we  do  not  think  we  were  ever 
powerful  enough,  however  ill-disposed,  to  be  dangerous,  and 
we  know  that  we  were  never  capable  of  resisting  legitimate 
authority.  At  no  time  had  authority  to  do  more  than  to 
speak  in  its  own  name  to  be  obeyed,  and  obeyed  cheerfully. 
The  difficulty  was,  as  we  assured  the  cardinal  prefect  of  the 
Propaganda,  that  we  refused  to  recognize  as  the  voice  of 
authority  an  anonymous  article  in  a  newspaper.  The  arch- 
bishop was  somewhat  in  the  habit  of  exacting,  for  unsigned 
articles  in  a  public  journal,  the  obedience  due  only  to  his 

Eastoral  authority.     If  a  bishop  writes  as  a  journalist  we 
old  he  waives  his  episcopal  authority,  and  places  himself, 
so  far,  on  a  par  with  other  journalists. 

Archbishop  Hughes  wrote  much  for  the  jonrnal&  He 
had  not  only  a  paper  of  his  own  devoted  to  Catholic  inter- 
ests, in  which  he  frequently  wrote  the  leading  editorial 
article,  but  he  entered  the  secular  journals,  sometimes  nn« 
der  his  own  and  sometimes  under  an  assumed  name,  in 
order  to  repel  attacks  on  himself  or  his  church,  and  to  vin- 
dicate the  equal  rights  of  Catholics.  His  articles  and  letters 
are  able,  adroit,  and  for  the  most  part  conclusive  against  his 
opponents.  In  vindicating  the  rights  and  inviolability  of 
conscience,  he  was  not  always  careful,  however,  to  distin- 
guish between  the  civil  rights  of  American  citizens,  and 
their  theological  or  spiritual  rights,  and  left  it  to  be  inferred, 
though  falsely  inferred,  that  man  has  the  right  before  God 
to  be  of  any  religion  he  chooses,  or  even  of  no  religion, 
which  would  absolve  heresy  and  infidelity  from  all  sinfulness 
or  moral  blame.  Before  the  state  or  civil  law,  in  this  coun- 
try at  least,  a  man  is  free  to  be  of  any  religion  he  pleases, 
and  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law  in  its  free  and 
full  enjoyment ;  but  before  the  moral  law,  before  God,  no 
man  has  the  right  to  be  of  any  religion  but  the  Catholic 
religion,  the  one  only  true  religion.  Heresy  and  infidelity  are 
not  civil  offences  in  this  country,  but  they  are  deadly  sins. 
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Kone  more  so.  There  may  be  cases  in  which  the  man  who 
adheres,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  through  invincible  ig- 
norance or  invincible  necessity,  to  a  heresy  or  to  nnbelief, 
may  be  excused  from  the  sin  of  heresy  or  infidelity ;  bnt 
no  one  can  be  saved  without  the  true  faith,  for  wituout  it 
there  is  no  remission  of  sins,  and  no  one  can  have  the  pos- 
itive virtne,  to  which  heaven  is  given  as  a  reward.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  the  archbishop  to  suppose  that  he  was 
either  ignorant  of  this  distinction  or  that  he  denied  it.  We 
know  personally,  from  his  own  lips,  that  he  was  theologi- 
callv  as  intolerant  as  our  Review  nad  ever  been,  and  that  is 
saying  enough.  But  having  in  his  various  controversies  to 
vindicate  only  the  civil  rights  of  Catliolics  nnder  the  Amer- 
ican constitution  and  laws,  which  recognize  the  freedom  and 
equal  right  of  all  religions  in  the  civil  order,  he  was  not 
called  upon  to  discuss  the  rights  of  heresy  and  infidelity, 
or  their  character  in  the  moral  or  spiritual  order. 

In  reading  his  collect^^d  writings,  nearly  all  of  which 
were  called  forth  by  the  circumstances  of  the  day  or  the 
hour,  we  are  strnck  with  the  immense  difiiculties  that  had 
to  be  overcome  before  the  church  here  could  receive  her 
regular  organization,  discipline  be  introduced  and  carried 
out,  and  she  be  enabled  to  take  up,  so  to  speak,  her  regular 
march  to  the  conquest  of  souls  for  her  Lord.  The  greatest 
of  these  difficulties  did  not  come  from  without,  at  least  not 
the  most  vexatious.  There  were  not  a  few  refractory  priests 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  Catholics  in  the 
oonntry,  and  not  a  few  of  the  laity  were  slow  in  learning 
that  the  democratic  principle  recognized  in  the  state,  and 
usually  confounded  with  lioerty,  because  it  emancipates  the 
people  from  all  legitimate  authority  and  asserts  their  right 
to  do  coUectivelv  whatever  they  please,  has  no  place  in  tlie 
constitution  and  government  of  the  (^urch.  The  church 
has  her  own  constitution  and  laws,  and  her  own  officers, 
whose  rights  and  powers,  derived  through  the  supreme  pon- 
tiff from  God,  are  independent  of  the  people,  and  are  the 
same  in  all  ages  and  nations,  whatever  the    form  of  civil 

Sovemment  adopted  or  maintained.  In  monarchical  states 
le  prince,  in  democratic  states  the  people,  that  is  the  laity, 
combat  this  inde))endencc  of  the  church,  and  ordinarily  in- 
sist on  having  a  voice  in  the  ecclesiastical  administration,  at 
least  in  the  management  of  the  church's  temporalities,  and 
always  are  there  K>und  priests,  and  sometimes  even  bishops, 
so  forgetful  of  the  rights  as  well  as  the  duties  of  their  order. 
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aB  to  support  the  laical  preteneiona  whether  of  princes  or  of 
people. 

Tlie  laity  have  always  been,  from  Ananias  and  Saphira 
down  to  our  own  times,  plow  to  learn  that,  while  free  to  give 
or  not  to  give  to  the  church  of  their  substance,  yet  when 
once  given,  it  is  no  longer  theirs;  it  is  the  Lord's,  and 
passes  from  their  control.  Protestants,  recognizing  no  real 
church,  and  no  real  distinction  between  cleric  and  laic, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  do  not  need  to  learn  this  lesson,  and 
therefore  very  properly  retain  in  the  hands  of  the  laity  the 
proprietorship  and  management  of  the  goods  devoted  to 
religious  and  eleemosynary  purposes.  There  is  no  incon- 
gruity in  the  vestry  or  wardens  of  an  Episcopalian  congre- 
gation closing  the  door  of  their  meetmg-house — church, 
they  call  it — against  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  forbid- 
ding him  to  enter  within  its  walls;  for  an  Episcopalian 
bishop  has  no  authority  to  govern,  and  in  no  sense  repre- 
sents the  spiritual  order,  even  in  liis  own  diocese.  He  can 
perform,  when  invited  and  where  permitted,  certain  episco- 
pal functions,  but  he  is  little  else  than  a  figure-head,  and  the 
power  is  congregational,  vested  in  the  rector  and  wardenSi 
or  in  the  wardens  alone.  But  for  Catholics  the  bishop  is 
the  church  in  his  diocese,  subject  to  no  lay  authority,  and 
responsible  only  to  the  supreme  pontiff;  and  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  bishop  is  to  be  separated  from  the  church. 

The  laity  intervened  in  the  government  of  the  church  in 
this  coimtry  through  lay  trustees  chosen  by  the  congrega- 
tion, and  in  whom  all  church  property  was  vested.  Ijie 
bishop  was  rendered  dependent  on  the  several  congregations 
of  his  diocese,  and  the  pastor,  instead  of  governing  his  con- 
regation,  was,  through  lay  trustees,  in  a  measure  governed 
y  tliem,  as  among  Protestants,  with  whom  the  sheep  govern 
the  shepherd.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  injury  done  to 
the  church  for  years  by  lay  trustees ;  and  the  archbishop  of 
New  York  fought  and  won  no  more  important  battle  tnan 
that  which  from  the  first  he  waged  against  the  system,  sub- 
stantially that  of  Bismarck  in  Germany.  By  his  boldness 
and  energy  he  put  it  down  in  his  own  diocese,  and  we  hear 
little  complaint  of  it  now  elsewhere.  It  exists  in  name,  but 
only  in  such  form  as  to  be  unable  to  offer  any  obstacle  to 
the  spiritual  authority  of  the  diocese.  The  bishop  and 
pastor  have  in  each  particular  congregation  in  the  several 
dioceses  of  this  state,  and  also  some  other  states,  the  power 
to  control  their  action,  as  well  as  to  appoint  or  displace  at 
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will  the  lay  members  of  the  board.  The  spiritual  authority 
is  thus  rendered,  as  it  should  be,  independent  of  the  laity 
in  all  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
schisms  are  now  rarely  attempted,  unity  of  action  is  se- 
cured, the  church  is  governed  by  her  own  laws,  and  religion 
prospers. 

How  far  the  archbishop,  by  his  writings  in  the  public 
journals,  contributed  to  soften  or  to  embitter  opposition 
from  without,  is  a  question  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  us 
to  raise  or  to  discuss.  His  example  in  this  respect,  the  other 
bishops  and  archbishops  of  the  country  have  not  generally 
followed.  Some  of  them  doubt  its  expediency,  some  regard 
it  as  incompatible  with  the  episcopal  dignity,  and  prefer 
saying  what  they  deem  it  necessary  to  say  to  the  public  in 
the  form  of  pastorals  or  mandemerUs  addressed  to  the  people 
of  their  charge,  and  others  probably  have  no  taste  for  news- 
paper controversy,  and  shrink,  as  much  as  possible,  from 
public  notoriety.  To  the  outside  public.  Archbishop  Hughes 
was  looked  upon  as  our  only  live  bishop,  and  as  embodying 
in  himself,  so  to  speak,  the  whole  Catholic  hierarchy  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  supposed  to  be  omnipotent  with  the 
whole  Catholic  population.  But  this  grew  out  of  the  fact 
that  hjs  name  was  more  frequently  seen  in  the  papers,  or 
appeared  more  prominently  before  the  public ;  but  in  reality 
other  bishops,  whose  names  were  seldom  mentioned  outside 
of  Catholic  circles  and  never  in  connection  with  politics, 
were  not  less  influential  than  he,  and  quite  as  eflicient  work- 
ers in  their  own  sacred  vocation.  Not  always  do  they  who 
occasion  the  most  noise  or  attract  the  most  public  attention 
effect  the  most.  Yet  certain  it  is,  that  Archbishop  Hughes 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  eflicient  prelates  the 
church  in  the  United  States  has  ever  had.  He  was  a  prel- 
ate of  large  views,  great  firmness  and  decision  of  character, 
ceaseless  activity,  and  untiring  industry.  We  will  not  say 
he  never  made  any  mistakes,  or  misjudged  the  time  for 
raising  and  discussing  certain  great  questions;  nor  will  we 
say  the  contrary.  Time  and  events  have  proved  that  he 
was  right  in  many  things  in  whicli  we  thought  him  wrong, 
or  at  least  injudicious,  at  the  time,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to 
say  that  he  was  not  always  right,  wise,  and  judicious.  We 
are  laymen,  and  not  judges  of  episcopal  administration. 

Archbishop  Hughes  was  a  large-hearted  man,  a  man  of 
deep  and  earnest  feeling,  and  of  warm  and  tender  affections. 
lie  was  severe  only  when  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  be  severe ; 
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he  could  not  relax  diBcipline,  but  he  was  always  open  and 
ready  to  pardon  offences  against  himself,  and  to  give  the 
offender  a  new  chance.  He  was  a  true,  kind,  and  faithful 
friend,  and  we  remember,  and  as  long  as  we  live  we  shall 
remember  with  deepest  gratitude,  his  many  acts  of  kindness 
and  regard  shown,  for  years,  to  us  personally,  and  which,  we 

frieve  to  say,  we  did  not  sufficiently  appreciate  at  the  time, 
[e  disapproved  in  later  years,  in  some  respects,  the  course 
of  the  liemew^  as  did  many  other  prelates,  though  not  more 
than  we  ourselves  disapprove  it  now ;  but  he  never  treated 
us  harshly,  or  M'ith  personal  unkindness.  He  was  not  one 
of  those  who  preferred  charges  against  us  to  the  Holy  See ; 
but  in  the  very  height  of  the  opposition  wrote  us  that  he 
had  written  to  Rome,  givuig  the  Holy  See  assurance  of  his 
full  confidence  in  our  personal  orthodoxy.  We  mention 
this  fact  in  proof  of  his  generous  nature,  and  to  correct  an 
impression  entertained  at  the  time,  by  some  of  our  friends, 
to  the  contrary.  He  had  a  large  and  generous  nature,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  elements  of  a  great  man.  the  greatest  we 
have  ever  known ;  and  though  we  own  we  had  at  the  time 
unjust  prejudices  against  him,  for  his  treatment  of  others 
rather  than  of  ourselves,  we  felt,  when  told  of  his  death, 
that  Catholics  had  lost  a  protecting  power,  a  father  who 
could  shield  us  from  our  enemies.  We  felt  personally 
orphaned,  left  desolate,  and  helpless;  that  no  man  was  left 
us  who  could  till  his  place,  and  act  his  part  He  was,  what- 
ever his  imperfections,  a  providential  man  ;  he  did  a  great 
work,  was  an  honor  to  the  hierarchy,  and  a  glory  to  the  land 
of  his  birth. 

Of  his  writings  here  collected  in  two  ffoodly  volumes, 
we  can  attempt  no  review.  They  are  welf  known  to  the 
public,  and  have  been  already  adjudged.  '^  I  hope,"  said 
the  archbishop  to  us  dproposoi  iBishop  England's  Works, 
then  just  collected  and  published,  ''  that  no  one  will  venture, 
when  I  am  dead,  to  collect  and  publish  my  various  writings. 
It  would  be  an  injustice  to  my  memory,  a  grave  injury  to 
my  reputation.  AH  that  I  have  written  has  been  written 
hastily  to  meet  some  pressing  occasion,  and  is  crude  and 
unfinished.  I  have  written  nothing  which  I  wish  to  be  pre- 
served, or  by  which  I  am  willing  to  be  judged."  We  think 
he  undervalued  his  writings,  though  he  felt,  as  every  really 
able  writer  must  feel  in  looking  back  on  what  he  has  writ- 
ten, that  it  does  not  do  him  justice.  It  is  but  a  small  part, 
and  that  by  no  means  the  best  part  of  what  passes  in  tha 
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mind  of  a  writer,  that  he  can  express  in  his  writings,  and 
every  writer  worthy  of  the  name  feels  that  his  happiest 
efforts  fall  infinitely  short  of  his  ideal,  and  express  omy  the 
least,  and  perhaps,  the  least  worthy  part  of  himself.  Every 
really  great  man,  every  man  of  real  genius  as  an  anthor, 
reads  over,  if  read  over  he  can,  with  a  deep  feeling  of  hu- 
miliation, the  best  things  he  has  written,  even  when  not 
marred  by  the  errors  of  the  press.  The  archbishop  usually 
wrote  under  the  pressure  of  the  occasion,  and  when  the 

f)res8ure  was  removed  and  the  natural  excitement  subsided, 
lis  writing,  thought  it  had  effected  its  purpose,  seemed  to 
him  of  little  or  no  permanent  value.  We  cannot  accept 
his  estimate  of  his  own  writings,  they  all  have  at  least  a 
permanent  historical  value,  if  no  otner,  and  much  other 
they  certainly  have. 

All  the  writings  of  Dr.  Hughes  indicate  a  writer  of  un- 
mistakable genius.  They  are  all  written  in  a  clear,  forcible, 
chaste,  and  digniiied  style.  Their  diction  is  pure  and 
choice,  and  often  remarkably  felicitous.  The  author  was  an 
accomplished  rhetorician,  and  we  may  add,  as  all  who  ever 
heard  him  speak,  know  full  well,  a  graceful,  dignified,  and 
most  impressive  orator.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest,  most 
pleasing,  and  effective  preachers  we  have  ever  listened  to. 
Much  under  the  medium  size  in  fact,  he  always  left  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  far  above  it.  His  head  was  large,  his 
features  were  noble  and  masculine,  and  his  look  was  com- 
manding, even  majestic.  His  wit  as  a  writer  was  keen  and 
delicate,  but  his  logic  was  not  always  equal  to  his  rhetoric 
or  his  wit.  His  writings  were  popular,  eloquent,  and  effec- 
tive, but  not  remarkable  for  that  higher  logic  which  always 
seizes  the  ultimate  principle  on  which  depends  the  solution 
of  the  question  before  one;  and  his  conclusions,  though 
valid  against  his  actual  opponents,  are  not  always  vatid 
against  all  classes  of  objectors,  and  leave  something  to  be 
said  after  him. 

This  was  the  principal  defect,  as  we  regard  it,  of  the  il- 
lustrious archbishop's  mind,  or  at  least  of  his  intellectual 
culture.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  practical  views  of 
all  questions,  and  of  acting  according  to  circumstances.  In 
discussing  a  question  he  rarely  states  distinctly  the  principle 
on  which  the  question  turns,  and  gives  it  only  in  his  practi- 
cal solution,  from  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  gather  it 
In  this  respect  he  resembled  the  English  and  American 
Protestant  writers,  rather  than  the  higher  class  of  Catholic 
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authors,  and  fails  sometimes  to  satisfj  the  demands  of  the 
thoroughly  trained  Catholic  theologian  or  philosopher.  You 
cannot  readily  reduce  his  argument  to  its  principle,  but  are 
obliged  to  take  it  as  a  whole,  as  rhetorical  rather  than  as 
logical.  He  was  not  what  is  called  a  suggestive  writer. 
He  enlightens  the  question  distinctly  before liim,  but  throws 
little  light  on  collateral  problems.  He  has,  so  to  speak,  no 
side  lights.  In  reading  him  you  get  the  answer  to  the  direct 
question  discussed,  but  nothing  more,  no  principle  which 
enables  you  to  solve  various  kindred,  thougti  at  nrst  sight, 
unrelated  problems.  He  has  in  this  tlie  advantage  of  being 
alwavs  intelligible,  and  of  having  his  whole  thought  and  its 
bearings  grasped  at  once,  for  there  is  no  more  m  it  than 
appears.  Such  a  writer  is  always,  in  no  objectionable  sense 
of  the  word,  a  popular  writer ;  while  those  we  call  suggestive 
writers,  wlio  seek  to  solve  all  particular  questions  by  the 
light  of  universal  or  ultimate  principles,  are  never  popular, 
and  are  appreciated  only  by  the  few  who  study  as  well  as 
read  them ;  for  there  is  more  in  them  than  appears  on  the 
surface,  and  more  than  the  ordinary  reader  ever  thinks  of 
looking  for. 

As  a  controversialist  Dr.  Hughes  was  adroit,  diplomatic, 
and  subtile,  sometimes  too  subtile  and  refined,  ana  puzzled 
and  silenced  his  opponent  without  absolutely  refuting  him, 
His  Oral  Discussion  with  Breckenridge,  especially  in  the 
part  in  which  he  undertakes  to  prove  that  Presbyterianism 
IS  hostile  to  civil  liberty,  did  not  satisfy  us,  when  as  a 
Catholic  we  read  it:  we  accepted  the  proposition,  but  not 
for  the  reasons  assigned.  So,  in  the  Letter  to  General  Cass, 
vindicating  Catholics  from  tlie  charge  of  having  ever  op- 
pressed the  consciences  of  Protestants.  He  denies  the 
charge  on  the  ground  that  conscience  is  interior,  what  is 
most  intimate  in  man,  and  therefore  beyond  the  reach  of 
external  violence  or  oppression.  Tet  he  had  himself  com- 
plained that  Protestant  powers  had  oppressed  the  con- 
sciences of  Catholics.  He  replied  to  the  charge  in  a  sense 
in  which  General  Cass  did  not  make  it.  The  charge  of 
course  was  false,  but  not  for  the  reason  the  archbishop  as- 
signed. There  is  and  can  be  no  conscience  against  God, 
and  conscience  is  oppressed,  and  its  freedom  violated  only 
when  one  is  forbidden  by  the  civil  law  to  conform  to  the 
law  of  God  infallibly  promulgated.  But  the  archbishop, 
we  suppose,  did  not  judge  it  wise  or  prudent  to  adopt  this 
line  of  defence;  for  it  was  directly  in  face  and  eyes  of  the 
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American  doctrine  of  the  liberty  of  conscience,  which  he 
seems  on  all  occasions  to  have  studiously  avoided  contradict- 
ing. The  syllabus  had  not  been  published  before  his  last 
sicKness,  which  was  to  terminate  in  his  lamented  death, 
though  Gregory  XVI.  of  immortal  memory,  had  condemned 
in  one  of  his  encyclicals  the  false  doctrine  of  liberty  of 
'Conscience,  as  asserted  by  this  heretical  and  inKdel  age,  and 
defended  even  by  so-called  liberal  Catholics. 

We  accept  what  is  called  civil  toleration,  at  least  as  a 
necessity  oi  our  times  and  country,  and  are  satisfied  where 
the  church  in  the  civil  order  is  placed,  as  with  us,  on  an 
equality  with  the  sects;  but  nothing  shall  induce  us  ever  to 
defend  the  sects  as  having  any  rights  of  conscience  before 
God  or  against  his  church.  In  tlie  spiritual  order  henisjp^, 
infidelity,  error,  have  no  rights,  whatever  they  may  have  m 
the  civil  order.  They  may  in  certain  cases,  as  we  have  said, 
be  excusable  througn  invincible  ignorance  or  invincible 
necessity;  but  every  one  is  morally  bound  to  believe  the 
truth,  to  obey  the  law  of  God,  and  to  have  a  ^mm^  conscience. 
We  know  no  error  more  fatal  to  the  soul  and  to  society 
itself  than  that  which  resolves  truth  into  each  man's  opin- 
ion of  what  it  is,  and  the  law  of  God  into  what  each  one 
for  himself  judges  it  to  be.  We  respect  and  defend  the 
real  liberty  of  conscience,  but  we  are  aware  of  no  error 
which  it  is  more  necessary  to  oppose  d  outranoe  than  the 
false  doctrine  of  liberty  of  conscience,  only  another  name 
for  indifferentism,  which  our  age  and  country  so  generally 
profess. 

The  greater  part  of  the  archbishop's  writings  were  called 
forth  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  and  have  a  per- 
manent value  as  historical  documents,  as  throwing  light  on 
the  difficulties  our  bishops  have  had  to  contend  with,  even 
down  to  the  present  moment,  and  the  severe  trials  they 
have  had  to  undergo  in  order  to  place  the  church  in  the 
United  States  in  its  present  healthful  and  prosperous  con- 
dition. Their  trials  and  difficulties  are  not  yet  over,  and 
never  will  be  so  long  as  human  depravity  remains,  and  men 
retain  their  free-will.  But  we  think  they  have  been  les- 
sened, and  there  is  probably  no  country  in  which  the  church 
is  freer  and  her  pastors  have  more  to  encourage  or  more  to 
console  them,  than  in  these  United  States;  and  that  it  is  so 
is  due,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  to  no  one  man  more 
than  to  the  late  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Hughes,  the  first  archbish- 
op of  New  York.    He  was  a  man  for  his  day,  and  for  the 
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important  city  in  which  was  his  see.  His  memory  will 
long  remain  in  the  church,  and  his  labors  will  only  be  the 
more  highly  appreciated  as  time  goes  on.  We  tmst  that  he 
still  remembers  the  people  of  his  charge,  and  aids  them  by 
his  prayers  in  the  goodly  company  of  the  angels  and  the 
spirits  of  jast  men  made  perfect. 

We  have  not  written  his  panegyric,  a  task  to  which  we 
are  not  competent ;  we  have  only  attempted  to  give  a  few 
traits  of  his  character^  chiefly  as  they  came  under  oar  own 
personal  observation,  or  were  brought  out  by  our  personal 
relations  with  him.  We  were  no  blind  admirer  of  nis  dnr- 
ing  his  life,  and  we  frankly  confess  that  we  often  did  him 
injustice  in  our  thoughts  and  words  too  freely  spoken.  We 
have  written  what  we  have  from  a  desire  to  repair  as  far  as 

Eossible  any  injustice  we  did  him,  as  well  as  to  show  our 
igh  appreciation  of  his  character  in  its  external  relations. 
The  task  was  for  us  a  delicate  one,  for  it  is  well  known  that,^  ' 
though  we  never  fell  under  his  official  censure,  we  did  fall 
under  the  lash  of  the  archbishop's  unofficial  criticism,  which 
was  not  at  all  pleasant,  and  the  perfect  candor  and  impar- 
tiality of  our  judgment  may  reasonably  be  distrusted.  But 
we  have  aimed  to  be  j'nst,  and  we  certainly  cherish  the 
memory  of  the  late  archbishop  as  that  of  a  large-hearted 
man,  in  most  respects  an  eminently  great  man,  and  a  prel- 
ate  of  rare  energy  and  activity  untiringly  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  religion. 


ARCHBISHOP  SPALDING.* 

[nom  BrowiiMa*B  QoArterly  Rerlow  for  Janauy,  1871] 

Bev.  J.  L.  Spaldiko  has  here  paid  a  most  affectionate 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  illustrious  uncle,  the  late  arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore,  and  ^iven  us  a  book  of  rare  interest 
and  solid  merit.  In  reading  this  eloquently  written  and 
handsomely  printed  volume,  we  feel  a  deep  regret  that  so 
little  has  hitherto  been  done  by  Catholics  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  earlier  bishops  and  missionaries  who  labored 

•  TTis  lAfi  oftTis  Most  Rev.  if.  J.  Spalding,  D.  D.,  ArehlMop  qf  BM- 
more*    By  J.  L.  Spaloimo,  S.  T.  L.    New  York:  1878. 
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long  and  wore  out  their  lives  \n  planting,  amidst  tears  and 

I}rivatioD8,  the  faith  in  this  moral  wilderness ;  and  especial- 
j  we  regret  the  scantiness  of  the  materials  preserved,  at 
least  within  the  reach  of  the  student,  for  the  early  history 
of  the  church  in  the  United  States.  Richard  H.  Clarke,  in 
his  iMe/i  of  tlie  Deceased  Bishops^  has  done  something ;  bnt 
one  is  astonislied,  after  reading  his  two  goodly  octavo  vol- 
nmeSy  to  find  how  few  facts  he  has  been  able  to  rescue 
from  oblivion,  and  how  vague  and  indeterminate  are  the 
impressions  he  gives  us  of  tiie  individuality  of  the  several 
bisnops  whose  lives  he  has  professedly  written.  Archbish- 
op Spalding,  in  his  Sketches  of  the  Early  Missionaries  of 
Kentucky  and  his  Life  of  Bishop  Fla^et^  has  done  much, 
jet  the  facts  narrated  are  exceedingly  scanty,  almost  as 
scanty  as  in  general  they  are  in  the  text  of  Alban  Butler's 
Jjives  of  the  Saints. 

The  Life  of  Archbishop  SpaZdhia  is  less  barren  in  facts 
and  historical  and  biographical  details,  and  yet  it  would  be 
difficult  to  gather  from  it  the  history  of  the  church,  either 
of  Louisville  or  of  Baltimore,  during  his  successful  admin- 
istration of  each,  and  still  more,  a  distinct  and  lively  im- 
pression of  the  marked  individuality  of  the  illustrious  prel- 
ate himself.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  disciplina  arca/ni 
seems  to  have  been  observed,  and  the  details,  which  would 
individualize  the  person  and  throw  light  on  the  events  of 
his  life  and  the  history  of  his  times,  are  eitlier  suppressed 
or  vaguely  and  indistinctly  related.  There  appears  to  be 
too  great  caution  observed  not  to  blame  or  to  offend  any 
-Catholic  party.  The  biographer  or  historian  tells  you  some- 
thing happened  between  certain  parties,  but  not  unfrequent- 
ly  refrains  from  naming  the  parties  or  telling  the  reader 
what  it  was.  This  is  very  unsatisfjjctory.  Either  tell  the 
whole  fact,  or  forbear  to  allude  to  it.  The  half-light  thrown 
on  it  is  worse  than  total  darkness.  It  shows  a  want  of 
frankness  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  and  leaves  the  reader 
to  suspect  that  there  is  something  behind  that  it  will  not  do 
to  tell.  To  a  certain  extent  this  want  of  perfect  frankness 
this  fear  of  offending,  or  this  fear  of  giving  scandal,  de- 
tracts from  the  merits  of  this  admirably  written  Life,  and 
leaves,  by  its  reserve,  those  outside  to  fancy  that  we  Cath- 
olics are  a  secret  society,  and  have  matters  that  need  to  be 
hushed  up,  or  not  divulged. 

But  enough  of  this.  The  defects  in  our  biographical  and 
historical  literature  are  not  very  conspicuous  in  this  Life  of 
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ArchbiBbop  Spalding.  The  Catholic  Mirror^  seldom  hap- 
py when  it  hai»  not  some  work  of  real  excellence  to  depre* 
ciate,  or  some  namby-pamby  work  of  no  mefit  to  extol^ 
complains  that  the  style  of  Father  Spaldinj^'s  Life  of  hifv 
nncle  is  too  oratorical  and  epigrammatic  K>r  biography ; 
but  we  confess  that  we  read  it  with  special  admiration  ^or 
its  style,  which  ie  manly,  dignified,  and  nnafiected ;  clear, 
forcible,  chaste,  simple,  and  natural.  It  is  long  since  w& 
have  read  so  well-written  a  book  by  any  American  author, 
and  we  regard  it  as  highly  creditable  to  our  American  lit- 
erature. It  proves  the  author  an  accomplished  literary 
man,  a  deep  and  earnest  thinker,  a  learneil  and  enlightened 
theologian,  and  a  devoted  priest.  We  see  in  him  more 
than  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  we  read  in  the  boy,  and 
we  shall  be  greatly  disappointed,  if  he  does  not  more  than 
make  good  tne  loss  of  his  distinguished  uncle.  His  book 
is  almost  the  only  biography  worthy  of  the  name  to  be 
found  in  our  American  Catholic  literature.  The  author 
shows  a  breadth  of  view,  a  depth  of  reflection,  a  knowledge 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  wants  of  modem  society,  of  the 
dangers  of  the  country,  and  the  real  issues  of  the  hour,  that 
promise  to  the  country  an  author  of  the  first  order,  and  to 
the  church  a  distinguished  servant  whose  memory  she  will 
long  cherish,  if  God  spares  him  life  and  health,  and  he  con- 
tinues as  he  has  begun. 

We  knew  the  late  Archbishop  Spalding  well  when  he 
was  bishop  of  Louisville,  and  we  had  in  him  for  years  an 
efficient  and  highly  revered  friend,  to  whom  we  owe  a  last- 
ing debt  of  gratitude.  We,  however,  lost  his  friendship 
before  he  became  archbishop  of  Baltimore,  and  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  we  ever  recovered  it.  We  corrected, 
in  a  note  to  one  of  his  articles  in  the  Review^  on  Education, 
an  error  of  fact  into  which  he  had  fallen  in  regard  to  the 
action  of  Napoleon  III.,  on  the  Law  of  Instruction  in 
France,  of  March,  1850.  Kapoleon  he  regarded  at  that 
time  as  a  great  man,  and  as  sincerely  devoted  to  Catholic 
interests ;  we,  either  better  informed  or  less  disposed  to  put 
our  trust  in  princes,  held  the  Nephew  of  his  Uncle  from 
the  firat  to  be,  as  the  event  has  proved,  the  enemy,  not  the 
friend  of  the  church,  and  disposed  to  use,  not  serve  her. 
We  also  reviewed,  courteously  indeed  though  not  favorably, 
his  History  of  the  Protestant  Meformation.  We  thought 
it  superficial  and  rather  commonplace,  and  complained  tliat 
it  did  not  go  deep  enough  into  the  question,  and  give  us  the 
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real,  but  more  recondite  caases  of  that  disastrons  event. 
Perhaps  we  were  wrotig.  He  certainly  resented  our  criti- 
cism, and  we  fear  never  pardoned  it.  To  crown  our  offence 
and  fill  up  the  measure  of  our  iniquity,  we  sided  with  the 
Union,  and  though  no  abolitionist,  advocated  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves  as  a  war  measure. 

Yet,  however  he  may  have  cooled  in  his  feelings  towards 
us,  or  forgotten  our  existence,  we  never  forgot  his  many 
acts  of  kindness  to  us,  or  ceased  to  revere  his  frank,  cordial, 
and  noble  character,  to  honor  him  for  his  learning  and  abil- 
ity, his  singleness  of  purpose,  and  his  unwearied  activity  in 
his  high  vocation.  We  regarded  him  as  a  fluent,  pleasing, 
and  graceful  writer,  but  not  remarkable  for  originality, 
depth)  or  vigor ;  but  we  probably  underrated  him,  and  cer- 
tainly we  never  gave  him  credit  for  the  broad  and  just 
views  we  find  in  the  extracts  from  his  correspondence  in 
the  volume  before  us.  His  gentleness,  modesty,  humility, 
and  childlike  simplicity  most  likely  deceived  us ;  but,  judg- 
ing from  the  specimens  given  us  by  his  nephew,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  he  appears  much  greater  in  his  correspond- 
ence than  in  his  set  writiners.  His  writings  which  we  read 
were  mostly  in  our  own  line,  that  is,  essays  and  reviews, 
and  though  we  reirarded  him,  with  the  exception  of  our 
old  friendly  enemy.  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  L  White,  as  the  only 
Catholic  writer  we  knew  who  had  the  knack  of  writing 
proper  review  articles,  we  thought  him  too  diffuse  and  un- 
able to  condense  his  thoughts  within  a  reasonable  compass, 
and  less  exhaustive  of  his  subject  than  was  desirable.  We 
thought  him  wanting  in  concentration  and  vigor  of  thought, 
and  we  rarely  found  him,  what  we  prize  very  highly  in  a 
writer,  suggesting  more  than  he  actuall}^  said,  and  it  was 
only  as  a  writer  that  we  did  or  had  any  right  to  judge  him. 
But  the  Life  proves  that  he  was  far  greater  than  we  thought. 

As  a  controversialist  the  archbishop  seldom  took  the  line 
which  had  been  marked  out  for  us,  and  to  which  our  own 
taste  and  judgment  inclined  us.  He  seemed  to  us  to  trpat 
Protestants,  especially  if  Kentuckians  or  Marylanders,  with 
a  respect  whicJi  our  Protestant  education  and  experience 
had  rendered  it  impossible  for  us  to  feel.  We  had  no  con- 
fidence in  the  good  faith  of  Protestants  as  a  body,  and 
looked  upon  Protestantism,  long  before  we  were  admitted 
into  the  Catholic  communion,  as  a  puny  affair,  as  made  up 
mainly  of  cant  and  hypocrisy,  and  decidedly  antichristian. 
We  had  never,  after  the  age  of  twenty,  doubted  that  if  our 
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Lord  founded  any  church  at  all,  it  was  the  Itoman  Catholic 
Church,  and  we  were  for  years  repelled  from  investigating 
its  claims  by  finding  Catholics  treating  Protestants  as  Chris- 
tians, and  apparently  conceding  that  it  was  not  necessary 
for  them  to  become  united  to  the  church  in  order  to  be 
saved.  But  however  conciliating  we  thought  Dr,  Spalding, 
it  is  very  evident  from  the  volume  before  us  that  his  esti- 
mate of  Protestants  and  Protestantism  did  not  in  reality 
differ  very  widely  from  our  own.  He,  in  fact,  though  more 
influenced  by  the  line  of  controversy  previously  adopted  by 
Catholics  in  this  country,  and  which  had  become  traaitional, 
than  we,  a  neophyte,  and  without  the  responsibility  of  a 
charge,  were  or  could  be,  if  able  to  distinguish  at  all  be- 
tween the  traditiohs  of  Catholics  and  Catholic  tradition, 
counted  Protestantism,  professing  to  be  a  religion,  of  little 
importance,  and  saw  very  clearly  that  the  real  issue  of  the 
day  is  between  Catholicity  and  infidelity  or  rationalism. 
The  great  body  of  Protestants,  in  this  country  at  least,  will 
rush  on  to  the  denial  of  Christianity  itself,  in  any  historical 
or  dogmatic  sense,  sooner  than  return  to  the  church  against 
which  the  reformers  protested. 

We  have  spoken  of  Archbishop  Spalding  as  a  writer  and 
a  controversialist.  It  hardly  becomes  us,  a  layman,  to  speak 
of  him  as  a  theologian  or  a  bishop.  He  made  his  theolog- 
ical studies  at  the  college  of  the  Propaganda  in  Rome,  and 
received  the  doctor's  cap  and  ring  after  maintaining  with 
credit,  against  all  objectors,  two  hundred  and  fifty  theses 
taken  from  universal  theology  and  canon  law.  He  loved 
Rome,  had  a  great  affection  for  the  Italians,  and  we  pre- 
sume he  was  a  strong  anti-Gallican,  at  least  as  to  the  fourth 
of  the  four  Gallican  articles.  Whether  he  was  equally  anti- 
Gallican  in  relation  to  the  other  three  articles — and  it  by  no 
means  follows  from  his  Roman  education  that  he  was — we 
have  no  means  of  knowing.  His  nephew  tells  us  that  OaU 
licanism  never  had  any  foothold  in  this  country,  which  we 
think  is  hardly  correct;  at  least,  his  statement  is  not  con- 
firmed by  our  experience.  Archbishop  Carrol,  Bishops 
Dubois  and  Bnit6,  were,  if  we  have  not  been  misinformed, 
very  decided  Gallicans,  and  we  have  yet  to  see  any  proofs 
that  Catholics  of  the  old  Maryland  stock  were  noted  for 
their  ultrainontanism.  Bishop  England,  the  first  bishop  of 
Charleston,  was  an  able  and  learned  man,  but  an  indifferent 

f>api8t ;  inclined  at  least  to  regard  the  pope  as  restricted  in 
lis  action  by  the  councils  and  canons  of  the  church,  and  his 
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autliority  as  analogous  to  that  of  a  president  of  the  United 
States.  He  allowed  himself  sometimes  to  abnse  the  pope 
hjpothetically,  as  we  ourselves  have  heard  oven  a  distin- 
guished Jesuit  father  do.  France  has  always  had  a  predom- 
mant  influence  on  the  Catholic  mind  here,  and  we  are  in- 
cliiied  to  believe  that  it  was  not  till  after  the  larger  number 
of  the  prelates  and  clergy  of  France  had  repudiated  Galli- 
canism,  that  it  was  generally  repudiated  with  us.  Certain 
it  is,  that  when  we  became  a  Catholic  in  1844  we  found,  or 
thought  we  found,  many  more  Galileans  than  nltramontanes 
among  Catholics. 

The  essential  principle  of  Gallicanism,  as  we  understand 
it,  was  not  its  denial  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  but  in 
the  denial  of  his  spiritual  independence  and  supremacy  in 
the  government  of  the  church,  and  of  men  and  nations.  It 
sucordinated  the  papacy  on*  the  one  hand  to  the  episcopacy, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  temporal  order.  It  asserted  the  in- 
dependence of  secular  governments  in  face  of  the  church, 
or  of  the  temporal  order  in  face  of  the  spiritual,  which  was, 
in  principle,  to  emancipate  the  prince  or  the  state  from 
subjection  to  the  law  of  God,  and  therefore  favored  that 

?ingrene  of  modern  society  which  we  call  political  atheism, 
he  infallibility  of  the  pope,  which  had  never  been  explic- 
itly defined,  was  denied,  because  otherwise  the  Gallican 
principle  could  not  be  asserted,  since  the  popes  had  again 
and  again  condemned  it.  Now  what  we  found,  or  thought 
we  found,  was  not  that  Catholics  here  as  a  rule  formally 
denied  the  inerrancy  of  the  pope  when  speaking  ex  catM- 
dra^  but  that  they  very  generally  held  what  we  have  called 
the  essential  principle  oi  Gallicanism.  Of  course,  no  Cath- 
olic  held  formally  and  expressly  the  political  atheism  on 
which  Prince  Bismarck  and  the  Italian  and  Spanish  gov- 
emmentB  or  usurpations  persecute  the  church,  but  they  very 
^nerally  assertea  principles  which,  to  our  understanaing  at 
least,  implied  it,  and  we  think  not  a  few  of  them  do  so  yet. 
The  boast  of  the  author  that  the  Catliolics  of  this  country, 
especially  Catholics  of  the  old  Maryland  stock,  have  always 
been  free  from  all  taint  of  Gallicanism,  is  not,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  extends,  justified  by  the  facts  in  the  case. 
The  archbishop,  it  is  evident  from  his  correspondence  as 

Sublished  by  his  nephew,  held  the  ofiicial  infallibility,  by 
ivine  assistance,  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  when  teaching,  de- 
claring, or  detining  the  faith  or  matters  pertaining  to  faith, 
for  the  universal  church,  and  wished  the  Council  of  the 
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Vatican  to  define  it,  but  he  wished  an  implicit,,  not  an  eo> 
plicit  definition.  We  had  hoped,  before  the  assembling  of 
the  council,  that  the  question  would  not  be  raised  by  the 
fathers  assembled,  but  if  raised,  we  hoped  it  would  be  ex- 
plicitly defined,  for  it  had  already  been  implicitly  defined 
m  the  Council  of  Florence.  When  the  Council  of  the  Vat- 
ican assembled,  and  the  question  was  so  furiously  agitated 
outside  of  it,  and  such  violent  opposition  was  threatened  by 
Oallicans,  or  the  party  of  the  sovereigns,  it  was  clear  to  us 
that  the  council  must  take  it  up  and  explicitly  define  it. 
Archbishop  Spalding  saw  this,  ceased  to  defend  the  via 
media  policy  he  had  at  first  favored,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  ardent  and  uncompromising  champions  of  the  explicit 
definition.  How  great  was  the  influence  he  exerted  we  are 
unable  to  say,  but  the  Life,  we  suspect,  exaggerates  it,  for 
the  definition  was  obtained  by  the  predominating  infiuence 
of  no  one  man,  nor  of  any  number  of  men,  however  emi- 
nent or  powerful,  but  by  the  Holy  Ohost,  who  moved  in 
the  council  and  determined  it«  decision.  Archbishop  Spal- 
ding's influence  was  no  doubt  very  great,  but  it  was  not 
great  enough  to  carir  with  him  his  illustrious  colleagues  of 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  whom,  from  our  personal  inter- 
course with  them,  we  had  taken  to  be  among  the  most  de- 
cided anti-Gallicans  in  the  country,  not  less  so  than  the 
bishop  of  Boston,  or  the  bishop  of  Burlington. 

In  the  beginning  Archbishop  Spalding  headed  the  so- 
called  third  party,  on  whom  DolHnger  and  his  set,  includ- 
ing Count  Montalembert,  Lord  Acton,  and  the  late  P^re 
Gratry,  relied  to  defeat  what  was  called  the  Italian,  some;- 
times  the  Jesuit  faction  ;  but  when  he  saw  that  no  middle 
course  was  practicable  he  abandoned  that  party,  and  urged 
with  all  his  heart  and  soul  an  explicit  definition  of  the  papal 
infallibility.  Believing  a  definition  desirable,  in  whicli  re- 
spect he  from  the  first  differed  from  the  inopportunists, 
tnere  was,  when  the  tiers  parti  failed,  no  other  course  open 
to  him ;  for  the  failure  to  assert  explicitly  the  papal  infalli- 
bility would  have  been,  under  the  circumstances,  as  Dol- 
linger  and  German  professordom  well  knew,  its  implicit 
denial.  We  were  never  able  to  respect  the  first  position 
assumed  by  Archbishop  Spalding,  and  it  seemed  to  us  in- 
consistent with  his  naturally  frank  and  fearless  character* 
To  demand  a  definition,  and  yet  to  demand  that  it  be  made 
in  an  indirect  and  roundabout  way,  seemed  to  us  hardly 
worthy  of  an  eminent  Catholic  prelate.     To  oppose  any 
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definition  at  all  as  inopportune,  inexpedient,  or  unnecessary 
was  an  intelligible  and  a  defensible  position  ;  bnt  to  demand 
a  definition,  and  yet  oppose  an  explicit  definition,  seems  to 
us  wholly  untenable.  The  church  is  no  time-server,  and  is 
never  afraid  to  tell  her  own  mind,  or  to  say  distinctly,  ex- 
plicitly, and  precisely  what  she  means.  It  was  an  explicit 
definition,  if  any,  that  was  needed,  and  so  the  council,  as- 
sisted and  directed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  decided,  to  the  great 
joy  of  all  Catholics. 

Archbishop  Spalding  was,  of  course,  a  genuine  Catholic, 
of  the  old  Maryland  stock,  and  the  surface  of  his  character 
was  affected  by  the  Maryland  traditional  caution,  prudence, 
and  fear  of  giving  offence.     Thus  when  we  were  about  to 
give  a  lecture,  at  his  invitation,  in  Louisville,  then  his  epis- 
copal see,  he  admonished  us  to  be  on  our  gusu^  a£:ainst  say- 
ing any  thing  offensive  to  Protestants.      Yet,  if  he  was 
timid,  it  was  only  on  the  surface  of  his  character.     In  his 
nature  he  was  manly,  bold,  and  fearless,  and  no  one  contrib- 
uted more  than  he  to  the  marked  change  in  regard  to.  man- 
liness and  courage  that  has  come  over  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  this  country  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  or 
to  abolish  from  Catholic  controversy  that  apologetic  and 
deprecatory  tone  which  so  disgusted  us,  while  we  were  still 
outside  of  the  church,  and  made  us  look  upon  Catholics  as 
spiritless,  mean,  crouching,  and  cowardly,  who  hardiy  dared 
say,  in  the  face  of  their  enemies,  that  their  souls  were  their 
own.      We  judged  them  harshl3%  we  admit.      Bom  and 
reared  in  the  bosom  of  the  persecuting  class,  we  did  not 
and  could  not  make  a  proper  allowance  for  the  effect  of 
ages  of  persecution  or  oppression  on  its  victims.     We  came 
into  the  church  with  a  bold,  determined  spirit,  which  had 
never  been  crushed  by  persecution,  and  very  naturally  gained 
among  Catholics  the  reputation  of  being  haughty,  proud, 
arrogant,  hai*sh,  and  overbearing,  especially  of  being  shock- 
ingly imprudent,  while  we  thought  we  only  exercised  the 
firm  and  independent  spirit  that  becomes  the  freeman,  and 
the  defender  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  truth  he  loves 
and  knows  he  possesses.     The  late  bishop  of  Boston,  of  im- 
mortal memory,  under  whose  direction  we  wrote  and  pub- 
lished, insisted  that  we  sliould  not  confine  ourselves  to  re- 
pelling attacks  made  on  the  church,  to  acting  simply  on  the 
defensive,  but  should  assume  an  aggressive  tone,  and  put 
not  Catholicity,  but  Protestantism  on  the  defensive,  and  if 
possible,  compel  it  to  defend  or  try  to  defend  itself.     So 
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long  as  we  pursued  this  course  Dr.  Spalding  was  among 
onr  tirrnest,  most  efficient,  and  generous  supporters. 

As  bishop  of  Louisville  and  archbishop  of  Baltimore  Dr. 
Spalding  was  an  able  and  successful  administrator,  and  in 
both  he  left,  on  his  departure,  the  church  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  He  was  active  and  untiring  in  his  labors ;  but 
in  this  respect  he  differed  from  none  of  onr  bishops  that 
we  have  pereonallj  known.  In  1854  and  in  1855  we  were 
more  or  less  personally  acquainted  with  nearly  every  bishop 
in  the  United  States,  and  with  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
clergy,  regular  and  secular ;  and  we  never  found  an  indo- 
lent bishop  or  priest  among  them.  We  have  known  a  few, 
comparatively  speaking  a  very  few,  intemperate  priests,  bnt 
as  a  body,  both  bishops  and  priests,  we  tiave  found  them 
earnest,  apostolic  men,  devoted  to  their  work,  laboring  day 
and  night,  hardlv  allowing  themselves  the  time  necessary 
for  sleep  and  refreshments;  a  more  active  and  hard-work- 
ing body  of  men,  in  any  calling,  we  do  not  believe  is  to  be 
found.  They  have  no  leisure  for  amusements  of  any  sort, 
and  find  very  little  for  friendly  visits  or  social  intercourse, 
except  in  the  way  of  their  pi^ofession.  They  are  a  self- 
sacriiicing  body,  and  labor  without  hope  of  reM'ard  in  this 
life,  save  the  joy  and  consolation  they  /eel  in  the  conversion 
of  sinners  and  the  prosperity  of  the  church.  Archbishop 
Spalding  differed  chiefly  from  the  majority  of  his  brethren, 
in  that  he  acted  more  outside  of  his  proper  episcopal  fnnc- 
tionsy  as  a  reviewer  and  lecturer,  but  not  in  his  untiring 
labors  and  ceaseless  activity. 

In  our  transient  visits  to  the  principle  dioceses  East  of 
the  Kocky  Mountains,  we  found  few  dioceses  which  struck 
us  as  better  supplied,  in  proportion  to  its  Catholic  popula- 
tion, with  priests  and  religious  institutions,  or  where  there 
was  more  perfect  harmony  or  greater  mutual  confidence 
between  the  bishop  and  his  clergy,  than  that  of  Louisville. 
The  academy  for  young  ladies  at  Nazareth  pleased  us  bet- 
ter, and  had  more  of  a  home  atmosphere  about  it  than  any 
other  we  have  ever  visited.  The  bishop  had  a  great  regard 
for  religious  orders  and  congregations,  and  multiplied  tnem 
in  his  oiocese.  He  had  great  faith  in  missions,  and  encour- 
aged them,  often  preaching  them  himself.  His  churches 
were  not  wholly,  we  presume,  free  from  debts,  but  appar- 
ently had  no  unmanageable  debts.  He  was  not  in  the  high- 
way of  the  migration  trom  Europe,  and  seldom  found  himself 
overwhelmed  with  large  bodies  of  poor  emigrants  for  whom 
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he  was  called  upon  to  provide  eb arches  and  priests.  Com- 
paratively few  of  the  poorer  emigrants  from  Ireland  or  the 
Continent  settled  in  his  diocese,  and  there  were  few  dioceses 
in  the  Union  where  the  growth  of  the  chnrch  was  so  ex- 
clusively from  within,  or  from  the  older  settlers  of  the 
country ;  though  in  the  city  of  Louisville  itself  there  were 
lar^  numbers  of  Irish  and  Oerman  emigrants.  The  poorer 
emigrants  remained  chiefly  in^or  nearer  the  Atlantic  ports 
in  which  they  landed,  and  very  few  souglit  or  were  pro- 
vided with  a  home  in  the  former  slave  states.  The  single 
diocese  of  New  York  contained  in  the  time  of  the  dvil 
war  more  Catholics  than  were  in  the  eleven  states  that 
seceded — ^a  fact  our  European  friends  could  never  be  made 
to  believe.  They  would  have  it  that  the  South  was  Cath- 
olic, and  the  North  Puritan.  Yet  nowhere  in  the  Union 
has  the  growth  of  Catholicity  been  relatively  greater  or  is 
to^ay  stronger  or  more  firmly  seated,  than  in  Puritan 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  unless  in  the  little  state  of 
Bhode  Island. 

To  Catholic  emigrants  wishing  to  devote  themselves  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  the  heretofore  slave  states  offer  the 
greatest  advantages  of  climate,  soil,  and  productions.  Land 
IS  cheap  and  white  labor  in  demand.  They  are  far  preferable  to 
the  West,  and  equally  favorable  to  the  planting  and  growth 
of  Catholicity.  Since  the  civil  war,  conversions  in  the 
South  have  been  more  numerous,  if  we  are  rightly  informed, 
than  in  any  other  section  of  the  Union,  and  the  southern 
character  is  in  many  respects  less  repugnant  to  Catholicity 
than  the  northern.  It  is  more  frank,  open,  and  impressible. 
If  the  Catliolic  migration  hither  should  continue,  and  be 
directed  to  the  southern  states  before  they  become  completely 
yankeeized,  it  would  prove  a  great  blessing  to  the  southern 
people,  and  to  the  Union,  S>t  Catholicity  would  tend  to 
preserve  the  nobler  traits  of  the  southern  character,  and  in 
some  measure  to  counterbalance  the  shopkeeping  and 
speculating  disposition  of  the  North  and  West,  just  now ' 
ruling  and  corrupting  the  country. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression,  in  which  our  personal 
preference  for  the.  southern  character  may  be  detected,  as 
well  as  our  hopes  for  the  conversion  of  the  southern  people, 
who  have  been  made  to  feel  by  bitter  experience  that  noth- 
ing on  earth  is  stable  but  the  Catholic  Chnrch.  It  would 
seem  tliat  Dr.  Spalding  was  even  more  successful  as  arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore  than  as  bishop  of  LouiiBville.    Maryland 
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was  originally  settled  chiefly  by  Catholics,  and  for  forty 
years  it  was  a  Catholic  colony ;  but  after  that  the  Protestants 
gained  the  ascendency  and  proved  it  in  the  osnal  Protestant 
way  by  penal  laws  against  Catholics.  It  is  perhaps^  even 
yet,  the  strongest  Know-nothing  state  in  the  Union.  But 
though  deprived  of  power,  stripped  of  their  rights,  and  op- 
pressed, till  the  revolution  brought  them  reliei  and  the  ^s- 
toration  of  their  right  to  landed  property,  the  sresLter  part 
of  the  Maryland  Catholics  preserved  their  faith,  and  tneir 
descendants  form  to-dav  a  large  and  most  respectable  por 
tion  of  the  native  population  of  the  state.  The  descendants 
of  the  original  Oatnolic  settlers  are  for  the  most  part 
wealthy,  or  in  easv  -circumstances,  cultivated,  refined,  nos- 
pitable,  genial,  and  almost  excessively  patriotic ;  but  thoueh 
very  exact  in  observing  the  precepts  oi  the  church,  in  tuSk- 
ing  novenas,  and  practising  the  smaller  optional  devotions, 
they  have  never,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  been  remarkable  for 
their  Catholic  public  spirit,  in  which  respect  they  contrast 
not  favorably  with  the  more  recent  emigration  from  Ireland 
and  Germany.  Yet,  if  we  may  believe  the  volume  before 
us.  Archbishop  Spalding,  a  descendant  of  an  old  Maryland 
family,  succeeded  in  bresiking  through  the  cnist  of  respeota- 
bility^  and  infusing;  into  the  great  body  of  his  diocesans  a 
real  Catholic  public  spirit,  a  truly  missionary  spirit,  and 
made  them,  by  the  blessing  of  Ood,  a  living  Catholic  peo- 
ple, prepared,  though  in  a  quiet  and  genteel  way,  as  becoznes 
a  Maryfander,  especially  a  fialtimorean,  to  taxe  an  active 
part  in  the  great  Catholic  works  of  the  day.  Archbishop 
bpalding  became  the  fast  friend  of  Father  Meeker,  founder 
01  the  missionary  congregation  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle,  and 
the  liberal  patron  of  the  Catholic  Publication  Society,  the 
last,  by  the  way,  no  favorite  with  our  Catholic  publishers 
and  booksellers.  He  also  frightened  our  Methodist  friends 
well-nigh  out  of  their  propriety,  by  establishing  a  mission 
for  the  conversion  of  the  freedmen,  whom  they  regarded 
as  their  property.  We  look  upon  the  establishment  of  this 
mission,  yet  in  its  infancy,  as  the  most  important  of  the  good 
works  undertaken  by  the  archbishop,  and  if  we  were  a 
younger  man  still  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  life,  and  pe^ 
mitted  to  take  orders,  we  should  ask  no  higher  glory  on 
earth  than  to  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  it  and  devote  our- 
selves to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people  among  us  ot 
African  descent.  But  alas,  we  are  too  old  and  too  infirm  of 
body  to  think  of  any  thing  of  the  sort.    We  can  only  give 
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it  our  prayers  and  good  wishes,  and  urge  the  young  aspirants 
to  the  priesthood,  who  are  ambitious  to  bear  the  cross  with 
their  master,  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  work,  and  to  de- 
vote themselves  heart  and  soul  to  it.  There  is  no*  way,  it 
seems  to  us,  in  which  a  young  Catholic  American  can  do 
more  to  serve  his  church  or  his  country.  Till  converted  to 
the  church,  these  freedmen,  with  the  exception  of  unprinci- 
pled bankers,  brokers,  railroad  presidents,  and  corporators, 
and  professional  politicians,  are  and  will  be  the  most  dan- 
gerous element  in  American  society.  Only  the  church  can 
save  their  souls,  or  make  them  good  and  trustworthy  citi- 
zens. 

But  to  draw  our  desultory  remarks  on  the  character  and 
services  of  the  late  archbishop  of  Baltimore  to  a  close,  we 
may  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  his  memory  will 
live  as  that  of  one  of  the  principal  glories  of  the  church  in 
America.  Others  may  have  been  more  learned  theologians, 
as,  for  instance,  his  immediate  predecessor  in  the  see  of 
Baltimore ;  others  may  have  been  deeper  and  more  original 
thinkers ;  others  still  may  have  been  equally  successful  as 
pastors,  as  the  late  bishop  of  Pittsburgh ;  but  we  know  none 
that  excelled  him  in  singleness  of  purpose,  in  devotion  to 
Catholic  interests,  and  intense  zeal  and  activity  in  the  cause 
to  wJiich  his  life  was  consecrated  and  devoted  without 
reserve. 

In  returning  to  the  work  before  us,  as  an  exponent  of  the 
views  of  its  highly  gifted  author,  we  are  struck  not  only 
by  its  bold  and  manly  tone,  but  by  its  just  appreciation  of 
Irotestantism.  He  regards  it  as  a  recrudescence  of  gentil- 
ism  or  paganism.  This  is  the  view  we  took  of  it  in  a  work 
we  published  as  long  ago  as  1836,  some  years  before  we  be- 
came a  Catholic.  We  called  it  the  triumph  of  materialism, 
or  of  the  flesh  over  the  spirit  True,  we  thought  then  that 
the  church  had  erred  by  an  exaggerated  spiritnalism,  and 
that  it  had  unduly  depressed  the  material  order,  or  the 
goods  of  this  world,  in  which  we  ourselves  erred  in  conse- 
quence of  our  ignorance  of  the  church  and  her  teaching. 
Protestantism  was,  we  held,  the  reaction  or  reassertion 
of  the  rights  of  the  material  or  sensible  order  against  the 
exaggerated  or  exclusive  spiritualism  of  the  church,  that  is 
to  say,  of  Christianity.  The  work  to  be  done  in  our  day 
was,  we  contended,  not  the  destruction  of  either,  but  their 
reconciliation  in  a  higher  and  more  comprehensive  order  of 
truth,  substantially  the  view  taken  about  the  same  time  by 
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the  Italian  Abbate  Oioberti,  though  clothed  in  the  form  of 
orthodoxy.  But  wlioever  has  analyzed  carefully  the  writ- 
ings of  the  distinguished  Italian  will  tind  that  tlicir  central 
thought  or  leading  purpose  is  the  reconciliation  of  Chris- 
tianity and  gentilism,  or  the  harmonious  union  of  the 
Christian  civinzation  of  the  middle  ages  with  the  civilization 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  Hence  we  find  him  uniformly  giving 
the  superiority  of  culture  and  completeness  of  character  to 
the  great  men  of  Greece  and  Home  over  the  great  men 
formed  under  Christian  civilization.  Hence  his  lack  of 
svmpathy  with  Christian  asceticism,  and  his  depreciation  of 
tne  religious  orders. 

But  all  this  by  the  way.  In  our  New  Views  of  Chris 
UanitVy  Society^  and  the  Churohj*  we  defended  at  length 
the  thesis  tliat  Protestantism  is  essentially  a  revival  or 
reassertion  of  gentilism  or  paganism  against  the  church. 
It  culminated  or  rather  triumplied,  for  a  time  at  least,  in 
the  old  French  revolution,  as  was  symbolized  by  the  con- 
version of  the  church  of  Ste.  Genevieve  into  the  Pantheon. 
In  this  view  we  have  never  varied.  It  runs  through  all 
we  have  since  written,  is  distinctly  set  forth  in  an  essay 
in  an  early  volume  of  the  Jieview^  entitled  Cliristianitp 
and  Ifeathenismf^  and  also  an  article  in  The  Catholic 
Worldy  entitled  liome  and  the  World.X  We  have  never 
considered  Protestantism  a  simple  heresy,  but  ever  since  we 
studied  its  real  character,  have  held  it  to  be  the  revival  of 
the  great  gentile  apostasy  from  thu  patriarchal  religion,  the 
primitive  religion  of  mankind,  in  its  principles  identical 
with  Christianity  as  held  and  taught  by  the  Catholic  Church« 
Wo  hold  this  view  to  be  very  important  in  controlling  our 
judgment  of  the  so-called  reformation  and  as  directing  the 
course  of  argument  to  be  adopted  in  our  controversy  with 
Protestants. 

Our  controversial  writers  forty,  or  even  thirty  years  ago. 
at  least  in  the  English-speaking  world,  hai-dlv  took  note  of 
the  identity  or  analogy  of  Protestantism  with  gentilism,  or 
of  the  so-called  reformation  with  the  great  gentile  apostasy, 
apparently  inaugurated  by  Nimrod,  the  ''  stout  hunter  before 
tne  Lord,"  which  itself  was  only  the  revival  of  the  doctrine 
preached  by  Satan,  in  opposition  to  the  commandment  of  God, 

♦Brown son's  Works,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  1,  et  uq, 
\Id.  Vol.  X  ,  p  857. 
Xld,  Vol.  III.,  p.  824. 
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to  onr  first  parents  in  the  garden,  and  which  seduced  them 
from  tlieir  allegiance  to  their  rightful  sovereign  and  brought 
sin  and  death  and  all  our  woe  into  the  world.  Satan  was  the 
first  Protestant,  and  Luther  was  a  resuscitated  Nimrod.  We 
are  glad  to  find  that  our  author  at  least  identifies  the  Protes- 
tant spirit  with  the  pagan  spirit,  and  proves  that  henceforth 
Catholic  controversialists  will  treat  Protestantism  not  as  a 
form  of  Christianitjj'bnt  as  revived  paganism,  that  is,  the 
renewal  in  the  modern  world  of  the  old  gentile  apostasv. 

We  see  in  several  of  the  extracts  from  his  correspondence 
given  in  this  volume,  that  Archbishop  Spalding,  though 
always  treating  Protestants  with  great  consideration  and 
tenderness,  had  come  or  was  commg  to  look  upon  Protes- 
tantism as,  in  principle  at  least,  only  a  revival  of  heathenism, 
a  view  still  more  decided  in  the  bold,  independent,  and  learn- 
ed author,  though  set  forth  with  the  gentleness  of  the  Chris- 
tian, and  the  courtesy  of  the  gentleman.  It  is  not  singular 
that  the  earlier  Catholic  controversialists,  while  they  saw 
clearly  enough  whither  Protestantism  would  lead,  if  pushed 
to  its  last  logical  consequences,  did  not  dwell  on  its  essen- 
tially heathen  character,  for  it  never  entered  their  heads  that 
Protestants  would,  as  a  rule,  follow  out  their  spirit  of  revolt 
to  a  complete  revival  of  paganism  rather  tlian  return  to  the 
church.  They  could  not  beneve  that  Protestants  loved  their 
Protestantism  better  than  they  loved  Christianity.  They 
therefore  treated  their  Protestantism  as  a  hersy,  not  as  an 
apostasy,  and  sought  to  recover  its  victims  by  proving  to 
them  the  heterodox  cliaracter  of  their  errors.  It  is  no  re- 
proach to  the  earlier  Catholic  controversialists  to  say  that 
they  did  not  fully  understand  the  nature  and  reach  of  the 
Protestant  movement.  Protestants  themselves  did  not 
understand  the  spirit  by  which  they  were  moved,  nor  forsee 
that  instead  of  reforniiing  alleged  abuses  in  the  church,  they 
were  in  fact  laboring  to  destroy  it,  and  recieding  from  Chris- 
tianity itself,  casting  off  the  whole  spiritual  order  and  assert- 
ing pure  materialism.  They  thougnt,  as  some  of  them  still 
think,  that  Protestantism  lies  within  the  Christian  order. 

But  if  Catholics  were  ever  deceived  with  regard  to  the 
real  nature  and  reach  of  Protestantism,  its  more  recent 
developments  have  pretty  effectually  undeceived  them,  and 
it  no  longer  shocks  their  sensibilities  to  hear  Protestantism 
called  antichristian,  or  to  see  the  Catholic  polemic  identify- 
ing it  with  the  great  gentile  apostasy.  The  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  estimate  of  Protestantism  by  Catholics 
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we  regard  as  one  of  the  most  hopefal  signs  of  tlie  times* 
Protestantism  can  no  lon^r  deceive  the  Catholic  mind,  and, 
while  the  Catholic  polemic  may  cherish  the  tenderest  com- 
passion for  Protestants,  and  do  all  in  his  power  to  brine  them 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  trath,  he  can  feel  himself  free  to 
treat  Protestantism  simply  as  a  resuscitation  of  Greek  and 
Roman  paganism.  He  will  see  that  it  is  useless  to  attack  it 
as  a  heresy,  or  a  congeries  of  heresies,  and  will  no  longer 
waste  his  time  in  refuting  mere  details,  or  the  Christian  pre- 
tensions of  Protestants.  He  will  see  that  he  must  go  deeper, 
to  the  first  principles  of  religion  and  science,  and  vindicate 
against  Protestantism  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  order  and 
the  sovereignty  of  God. 

We  think  it  important  to  insist  on  this,  for  it  is  through 
their  pagan  spirit  that  Protestants  are  able  to  exert  a  cor- 
rupting influence  on  Catholics  themselves.  Catholics  are  on 
their  guard  against  what  they  see  or  understand  to  be  pagan- 
ism ;  out  they  do  not  ^enerallv  see  or  suspect  the  pagan 
character  of  protestantism,  and  are,  while  regarding  it  as 
Christian,  though  heterodox,  more  or  less  open  to  its  seduc- 
tions, especially  since  it  cunningly  appeals  to  the  pride 
natural  to  the  human  heart,  and  to  that  carnal  mind  which 
is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  nor  indeed  can  be,  and 
against  which  the  Christian  must  struggle  as  long  as  he 
remains  in  the  flesh.  If  we  mistake  not,  the  work  l>Bfore  us 
is  written  with  the  view  we  insist  on,  and  therefoi*e,  coming 
from  the  quarter  and  with  the  authority  it  does,  it  has  for 
us  a  far  higher  value  than  that  of  being  an  admirable  biog- 
raphy of  one  of  the  most  eminent  prelates  of  the  church  m 
America.  It  is  fitted  to  mark  an  epoch  in  our  polemical 
literature. 


COUNT  DE  MONTALEMBERT.* 

[From  Brownflom*!  Quarterly  Beview  for  July,  1874.] 

Thb8E  letters  of  the  late  illustriouB  Count  Charles  de 
Moiitalembert  are  not  so  important  for  their  intrinsic  value, 
though  that  is  not  slight,  as  for  the  light  they  shed  on  the 
sentiments  and  studioas  habits,  tastes  and  aspirations  of  the 
youth  of  a  nobleman  who  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  was 
justly  admired  and  honored  as  tne  chivalric  champion  of 
Catholic  rights  and  interests,  and  as  one  of  the  foremost 
men  of  the  age.  The  letters  themselves  reveal  a  most 
affectionate  disposition,  and  charm  by  their  frankness,  ear- 
nestness, and  simplicity.  They  prove  that  such  as  we  knew 
the  Catholic  orator  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  in  his  speeches 
from  the  tribune,  the  historian  of  the  ^' Monks  of  the 
West,"  and  the  fearless  defender  of  order  under  the  repub- 
lic of  1848,  and  of  liberty  under  the  second  empire,  such 
was  the  boy  and  the  youth — qucUis  ah  incepto.  His  device 
from  his  earliest  youth  was  '^  God  and  liberty,"  and  the  pas- 
sion and  aim  of  his  life  was  christianizing  the  spirit  agitat- 
ing the  modem  world,  which  he  took  to  be  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  or  its  alliance  with  Catholicity,  and  when  he  saw 
that  spirit  condemned  and  the  aim  of  his  life  declared 
impracticable  in  the  syllabus,  he  despaired,  and-^ied,  as  it 
would  seem,  neither  submissive  nor  rebellious. 

To  understand  the  position  of  Montalembert  we  must 
take  into  consideration  the  epoch  of  his  birth,  and  the  politi- 
cal tendencies  which  operated  to  form  his  character  or  to 
give  it  its  peculiar  direction.  He  was  bom  in  1810,  when 
the  reaction  against  the  old  French  revolution  was  strong, 
and  the  word"  liberty  filled  with  horror  every  person  who 
believed  in  religion  or  desired  social  order  and  peace. 
Liberty  meant  revolutionism — meant  war  on  the  church, 
war  on  the-priests  and  religions — meant  infidelity,  atheism, 
licentioasness,  murder,  sacrilege,  the  reign  of  terror. 
Catholics,  not  prepared  to  abandon  their  religion,  were 
obliged  to  rally  to  the  support  of  power  and  legitimate 

•CourU  de  ManiaJUmbarfi  LetUn  to  a  SehoolfeUoto,  18271882.  QuaU$ 
0b  incepto.    From  the  French,  by  C.  F.  Audlbt.    London:  1874. 
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authority,  to  labor  to  reestablish  the  old  order  overthrowip 
by  the  revolution,  and  to  resist  every  tendency  to  political 
innovation.  Especially  did  this  become  the  case  after  the 
fall  of  the  first  Napoleon,  the  armed  soldier  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  the  impersonation  of  its  despotic,  its  satanic  spirit. 

But  the  great  body  of  the  people,  or  at  least  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  people,  had  become  infected  with  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit,  which  they  mistook,  as  they  still  mistake,  for 
the  spirit  of  liberty.  They  called  all  royal,  imperial,  or 
non-parliamentary  governments,  tyrannies,  and  all  who  sup- 
ported them  or  resisted  the  revolutionary  spirit,  oacuran- 
tiati^  absolutists,  enemies  of  the  people,  and  friends  of 
oppression.  Hence  societv  was  divided  into  two  parties, 
regarded  respectively  as  the  party  of  the  governments  or 
authority  and  the  party  of  the  people,  called  respectively 
sometimes  absolutists  and  liberals,  sometimes  the  stationary 
or  stand-still  party  and  the  movement  party,  the  latter 
aiming  at  parliamentary  government  after  the  English 
type,  or  at  republicanism  and  democracy  after  the  Ameri- 
can type. 

The  church,  though  always  on  the  side  of  liberty,  being 
always  the  guardian  and  deiender  of  all  rights — the  rights 
of  man,  as  of  the  rights  of  God — must  necessarily  oppose 
all  revolutionism,  all  insurrectionary  or  disorderly  move- 
ments, and  sustain  the  rights  of  authority,  without  which 
h'berty  is  impracticable  and  the  rights  of  the  people  have 
and  can  have  no  guaranty,  no  protection.  Finaing  the 
right  of  legitimate  authority  everywhere  assailed  by  the 
movement  or  revolutionary  party,  simply  the  revival  or 
continuation  of  the  old  revolutionary  party  of  '89,  of  which 
that  of  '93  was  the  inevitable  development,  she  necessarily 
opposed  it,  and  hence  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  enemy  of 
liberty,  as  hostile  to  the  rights  of  the  people  and  to  social 
progress,  and  the  friend  and  supporter  of  despotism  or 
absolutism. 

In  the  midst  of  this  conflict  of  parties,  the  church  and  the 
governments  on  the  one  side,  and  the  people,  a^  pretended, 
on  the  other.  Count  Montalembert  was  born  ana  grew  up. 
His  father  was  an  emigre^  and  for  some  years,  we  are  told, 
a  colonel  in  the  British  service ;  his  mother  was  an  English 
lady,  of  a  distinguished  family — a  Scottish  lady  rather,  we 
should  infer  from  her  name,  which  was  Forbes,  though  the 
count  in  one  of  his  letters  before  us  claims  to  be  through 
her  of  Iribh  extraction.     He  resided  in  England  till  1820, 
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~and  his  early  education  seems  to  have  been  principally 
directed  by  his  maternal  grandfather.  His  editor  says  he 
was  bom  in  England,  bnt  he  himself,  in  a  document  he  sent 
us,  declares  in  answer  to  a  juridical  interrogation  that  he 
was  born  in  Paris.  However  that  may  be,  he  received  his 
earliest  impressions  in  England,  his  mind  was  to  a  great 
extent  formed  by  his  study  of  English  literature,  especially 
by  the  English  poets  and  the  English  and  Irish  orators,  and 
he  retained  a  warm  admiration  during  his  Ufe  for  the  Eng- 
lish character  and  the  English  civil  and  political  institutions. 
Kothing  was  more  natural  than  that,  like  most  Englishmen, 
he  should  mistake  the  movement  party  for  the  party  of 
freedom  and  progress. 

Count  Montalembert  was  brought  up  a  Catholic,  and 
these  letters  show  us  that  he  adhered  firmly  to  his  faith  and 
to  the  practice  of  his  religion,  at  the  college  of  Sainte- 
Barbe,  tnongh  he  stood  alone  among  his  fellow-students,  and 
in  spite  of  their  ridicule  and  opposition.  But  though  a. 
<]!atholic  and  a  legitimist,  and  so  far  was  opposed  and  even 
jeered  by  them,  he  won  their  sympathy  by  his  liberalism, 
and  his  intense  devotion  to  liberty.  Between  his  liberalism 
and  his  Catholic  faith  and  practice  he  saw  no  incompatibil- 
ity. He  seems  at  a  very  early  age  to  have  believed  the 
liberal  spirit  he  cherished  to  be  something  very  different 
from  the  revolutionary  spirit,  and  perfectly  compatible  with 
Oatholicity,  if  not  generated  by  it,  and  that  Catholics,  in 
opposing  it,  as  most  of  them  did  under  the  restoration,  were 
false  alike  to  the  spirit  and  to  the  interests  of  their  church. 
He  had  in  his  own  mind  no  quarrel  with  the  church ;  but 
he  did  quarrel  with  those  Catholics  who  arrayed  themselves 
against  the  movement  party,  and  labored  to  press  the  church 
into  the  service  of  absolutism. 

The  count's  great  labor  as  a  Catholic,  was  not  to  defend 
the  purity  and  integrity  of  doctrine,  but  to  prove  that  the 
church  is  always  on  the  side  of  liberty,  that  all  her  influences 
are  exerted  to  promote  it.  It  is  the  one  thought  that  runs 
through  all  his  writings,  unless  the  Life  of  St.  Elizabeth 
of  Hnngary,  be  an  exception.  It  pervades  his  entire 
History  of  the  Monks  of  the  West,  all  his  pamphlets, 
speeches,  addresses,  and  these  youthful  letters  adxiressed  to 
a  schoolfellow.  He  was  not  wrong  in  this.  The  church  is 
the  mother  and  nurse  of  freedom,  for  she  is  the  enemy  of  aU 
wrong,  of  all  injustice,  and  as  we  have  said,  the  guardian 
and  protector  of  all  rights  divine  and  human,  and  tnerefore 
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necessarily  the' enemy  of  all  tyranny  or  despotism,  as  well 
as  of  all  disorder.  His  error  was  not  here,  for  thus  far  h& 
was  right.  His  error  was  in  regarding  the  liberty  clamored 
for  by  the  movement  party  or  its  demagogic  leaders,  as  true 
liberty,  or  the  liberty  which  tlie  church  favors,  the  freedom 
wherewith  the  Son  makes  us  free.  He  never  demanded 
liberty  without  religion,  and  never  believed  it  practicable 
or  desirable  without  the  inspiration  and  direction  of  the 
church ;  and  yet  what  he  was  nnderstood  by  his  contempo- 
raries to  demand  was  the  same  sort  of  liberty  demanded  by 
the  liberals.  Indeed,  he  himself  consciously  and  intention- 
ally defended  liberty  as  he  had  learned  it,  not  from  the 
church,  but  from  the  English  poets,  in  his  estimation  the 
only  real  poets  of  the  modem  world.  And  yet  the  liberty 
one  learns  from  the  English  poets,  English  orators,  or  Eng- 
lish literature,  is  gentile  liberty,  based  on  pride,  on  the 
assumption  that  "  I  am  as  good  as  you,"  not  on  humility  or 
love  of  our  neighbor.  It  is  classical,  Grseco-Boman,  not 
Christian,  and  exalts  man  at  the  expense  of  Ood. 

We  may  do  injustice  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrioua 
orator  and  chivalric  champion  of  Catholic  interests,  but  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  in  his  admiration  of  English  liter- 
ature, he  failed  to  perceive  that,  while  the  liberty  which 
it  sets  forth  comes  from  without,  the  liberty  the  church 
promotes  and  consecrates  comes  from  within,  and  depends 
on  the  operations  of  religion  in  the  soul  of  the  individual, 
and  througii  the  individual  on  the  interior  life  of  the  nation^ 
not  on  external  efforts  or  arrangements.  Liberty,  in  the 
Christian  sense,  is  never  secured  by  efforts  made  directly  ta 
secure  it,  but  is  gained,  if  at  all,  by  efforts  to  conform  the 
interior  life  to  the  divine  law,  and  to  secure  the  eternal  life 
of  heaven.  Montaleinbert  seems  to  us  to  have  never  grasped 
tlie  profound  philosophy  of  the  Christian  religion.  He 
was  erudite  ana  eloquent,  disinterested  and  chivalric,  but  he 
was  neither  a  philosopher  nor  a  theologian,  and  appeara 
never  to  have  understood  the  principle  on  which  Catholic- 
ity regenerates  society  and  promotes  its  well-being.  Mon- 
tesquieu says  it  is  a  wonderiul  thing,  chase  cbd/mirdble^  that 
Christianity,  which  bids  us  live  only  for  the  goods  of  an- 
other world,  as  a  fact  secures  us  the  highest  goods  of  this 
world ;  but  he  seems  never  to  have  understood  that  it  is 
precisely  heccmae  she  so  bids  that  she  does  it.  He  who 
seeks  to  save  his  life  or  to  gain  the  world  loses  it,  for  who- 
ever would  be  the  disciple  of  Christ  must  deny  himself,  take 
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np  hiB  cross,  and  follow  him.  Liberty  flies  her  wooers  and 
follows  those  who  turn  their  backs  on  her  and  seek  only  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  jastice. 

The  church  initiates  and  sustains  liberty  by  regenerating 
the  soul,  throiifijh  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  elevat- 
ing it  to  the  plane  of  its  supernatural  destiny,  restraining 
its  disorderly  passions,  moderating  its  lusts,  and  warming 
the  heart  with  the  love  of  truth  and  justice.  She  frees 
society  by  first  freeing  the  soul  from  the  chains  of  Satan, 
its  bondage  to  sin,  its  slavery  to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  She 
can  do  it  in  no  other  way.  It  is  not  a  free  government  that 
makes  a  free  people,  but  a  free  people  that  make  a  free  gov- 
ernment. You  may  knock  off  the  manacles  from  the  hands 
and  the  fetters  from  the  feet  of  a  people,  but  they  are  none 
the  less  slaves,  unless  at  the  same  time  yon  free  their  souls, 
and  make  them  freemen  in  Christ.  This  is  because  the 
source  of  freedom  and  of  slavery  is  within,  and  neither  orig- 
inates without,  in  the  external,  or  in  a  man's  surroundings. 
No  institutions  or  external  arrangements  can  make  or  keep 
a  people  free  that  are  as  individuals  in  bondage  to  their 
lusts,  and  no  efforts  of  tyrants  or  despots  can  reduce  to  slav- 
ery a  people  whose  souls  are  free.  The  English  conquerors 
of  Ireland  have  left  nothing  undone  that  malice  could  sug- 
gest or  power  effect  to  enslave  the  Catholic  Irish,  and  yet 
the  Catholic  Irish,  with  their  free  souls  and  trust  in  God, 
have  never  been  interiorlv  enslaved,  or  ceased  to  feel  as  free- 
men.  In  our  own  country  liberty  has  every  possible  ex- 
ternal advantage  and  guaranty,  but  non-Catholic  Americans 
have  hardly  the  least  conception  of  what  liberty,  as  distin- 
guished from  lawlessness  and  impudence,  means. 

The  church,  when  she  went  forth,  after  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  deliver  the  world  from  the  dominion  of 
Satan,  found  tyranny  and  despotism  everywhere.  The  Ro- 
man empire,  which  included  tnen  the  whole  civilized  world, 
having  changed  the  patrician  for  the  imperial  tyranny,  had 
become  an  unmitigated  despotism,  governed  by  such  moral 
monsters  as  Nero  and  Caligula.  Three-fourths  of  the  popu- 
lation were  slaves,  villeins,  ackoripti  glehm^  or  colorn,  and 
before  the  fall  of  the  empire  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  im- 
perial flsc  bore  so  heavily  on  the  decurii  or  freemen  of  the 
municipalities,  that  not  a  few  of  them  sought  relief  from 
the  intolerable  burden  by  selling  themselves  into  slaverv, 
and  voluntarily  sinking  into  the  class  of  slaves.  Yet  we  do 
not  find  that  the  church  agitated  for  political  or  social  re- 
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forms,  that  she  demanded  the  abolition  of  slavery  or  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  slaves.  She  never  denied  the  right 
of  the  master  to  the  bodily  services  of  his  slave,  and  she 
enjoined  on  her  children  submission  for  conscience'  sake  to 
the  higher  powers.  No  absolutist  under  the  restoration  in 
Franiie  ever  went  further,  or  taught  more  decidedly  the 
doctrine  of  non-resistance  and  passive  obedience. 

Yet  the  church  laid  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree  of  evil, 
and,  while  laboring  exclusively  for  the  spiritual  regeneration 
and  moral  progress  of  men,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  higher 
civilization  and  a  pur.er  and  freer  state  of  society  than  the 
world  had  hitherto  seen.  Though  her  work  was  often  in- 
terrupted by  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  pagan  Huns, 
Saracenic  hordes,  and  plundering  Northmen,  there  was  an 
ever  advancing  amelioration  of  society,  or  progress  of  order 
and  liberty,  down  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Slavery  gradu- 
ally disappeared,  it  is  difticult  to  say  when,  or  how,  yet 
disappear  it  did  witliout  political  or  social  convulsion  or  aift- 
turbance,  so  that  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  French 
courts  could  say,  "  Slaves  cannot  breathe  the  air  of  France." 
All  who  are  competent  juds^es  of  the  question,  while  con- 
ceding the  imperfections,  tlie  barbarities,  and  the  crimes 
even  of  the  middle  ages,  are  agreed  that  in  no  known  period 
of  history  has  the  human  race  made  so  great  or  so  genuine 
a  progress  in  the  highest  civilization,  in  political  and  civil 
liberty,  in  virtue,  intelligence,  and  social  or  even  material 
well-being  as  in  those  very  middle  ages  so  much  decried  and 
so  little  studied  and  understood,  or  in  which  the  European 
nations,  upon  tlie  whole,  enjoyed  so  great  a  sum  of  human 
happiness. 

Since  the  rise  of  Protestantism,  which  is  only  the  revival 
of  the  gentile  conception  of  liberty,  there  has  been  much 
more  fuss  and  talk  about  liberty,  a  louder  and  more  constant 
clamor  for  and  more  evident  efforts  to  gain  and  establish  it ; 
but  there  has  been  a  constant  decline  and  loss  of  real  free- 
dom. The  efforts  to  obtain  it  have,  in  no  instance  that  we 
can  recall,  been  successful,  and  Europe  is  less  free  than  it 
was  in  the  twelfth  or  even  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Prot- 
estant reformation  introduced  an  era  of  revolutions,  and 
revolutions  in  behalf  of  liberty  always  fail,  and  result  only 
in  introducing  anarchy  or  in  intensifying  despotism.  Revo- 
lutions and  all  the  methods  and  projects  of  reiorm  approved 
by  the  movement  party  proceed  on  the  suuposition  that 
liberty  and  social   progress  come   from  witiiout,  demand 
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external  changes,  and  depend  on  external  arran&:ement8, 
Bocial  or  political  organization,  and  according  to  tne  prin- 
ciple and  method  followed  by  the  church  must  necessarily 
fail,  and  simply  aggravate  the  disease  which  they  are 
intended  to  remedy.  We  by  no  means  pretend  that  we  are 
to  acquiesce  in  every  abuse  of  power,  or  that  power  may 
never  be  lawfully  resisted :  but  we  do  pretend  and  maintain 
that  the  subject  may  nerver  resist  it  on  his  own  authority. 
We  hold,  with  the  American  congress  of  1776,  that  the 
tyranny  of  the  prince  absolves  the  subject,  but  a  higher 
authority  than  the  prince  must  judicially  declare  his  tyranny 
before  the  subject  can  resist  or  attempt  to  depose  him. 
Power  is  a  trust,  and  he  who  abuses  forfeits  it,  but,  till  an 
authority  above  the  prince  and  to  which  he  as  well  as  the 
subject  is  responsible  declares  the  forfeiture,  the  subject  has 
no  ri^ht  to  attempt  to  oust  him.  In  those  cases  in  the 
middle  ages  in  which  the  pope  judicially  declared  the  for- 
feiture 01  the  prince  and  absolved  his  subjects  from  their 
oath  of  fidelity,  they  could  lawfully  refuse  to  obey  the 
prince,  and  even  seek  to  carry  into  effect  the  papal  judg- 
ment of  forfeiture,  for  the  pope,  as  vicar  of  Christ  ana  rep- 
resentative of  him  who  is  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords, 
is  his  superior.  In  ousting  the  prince  in  ^uch  a  case  I  am 
not  a  revolutionist,  or  warring  against  my  legitimate  sover- 
eign, but  am  simply  acting  in  obedience  to  the  highest 
authority  on  earth,  in  fact  in  obedience  to  the  authority  of 
God. 

We  will  not  say  that  the  reactionary  party  against  the 
revolution,  never  exaggerated,  especially  among  non-Catho- 
lics, their  monarchical  and  absolutist  doctrines.  The  revo- 
lution was  opposed  to  monarchy  and  in  behalf  of  republi- 
canism or  rather  democracy.  It  pronounced  monarchy 
despotism,  tyranny,  and  democracy  liberty,  the  natural  right 
of  every  people ;  and  in  the  name  of  liberty,  of  the  people, 
it  made  war  on  the  church,  desecrated  the  temples  of 
religion,  overturned  the  altars  of  God,  massacred,  beheaded 
or  deported  priests  and  religious,  and  sent  to  the  guillotine 
the  noble,  tlie  virtuous,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good,  and 
invested  the  base,  the  vile,  the  hideous — moral  monsters, 
philanthropy  on  their  lips  and  satanic  rage  in  their  hearts — 
with  power,  and  committed  society  to  their  direction.  It 
was  not  strange  that  in  the  recoil  from  the  terror  introduced 
by  the  revolution,  the  friends  of  religion  should  proscribe 
the  very  word  liberty^  and,  wjth  our  Fisher  Ames,  pro- 
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noDDce  democracy  '^au  illuminated  hell,"  rebound  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  contend  that  every  constitution  of 
Bociety  but  the  monarchical  is  illegitimate.  Democracy,  in 
the  sense  of  Europeans  and  many  Americans,  that  is,  democ- 
racy in  the  sense  of  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
or  their  native  and  underived  might  and  right  to  do  wuat- 
ever  they  please,  and  which  is  a  plain  denial  of  the  sov- 
ereignty 01  God,  is  incompatible  with  Catholicity,  but  no 
more  so  than  is  the  assertion  of  the  same  absolute  sov- 
ereignty for  Csssar ;  and  Csdsar  has  more  than  once  made  as 
fierce  and  as  destructive  war  on  the  church  as  was  made  by 
the  old  French  Jacobins,  or  the  more  recent  Paris  com- 
mune. Catholicity  excludes  the  absolute  sovereignty  of 
either  prince  or  people,  for  G<9d  is  the  Lord  and  sovereign 
of  both,  and  it  is  as  anti-Catholic  to  identify  religion  with 
absolute  monarchy  as  it  is  to  identify  it  with  absolute  democ* 
racy,  and  the  absolutist  party,  if  they  went  so  far,  were 
guilty  of  precisely  the  same  error  which  they  opposed  in  the 
revolutionanr  party,  that  of  subjecting  the  spiritual  to  the 
political,  l^ut  we  do  not  thinlc  the  Catholic  legitimists, 
either  under  the  restoration  or  since,  ever  seriously  main* 
tained  as  a  universal  proposition,  that  absolute  or  unlimited 
monarchy  is  the  only  form  of  government  a  Catholic  is  free 
to  support.  All  they  meant  was,  we  presume,  that  such 
monarchy  was  the  only  government  ds  jv/te  in  France,  or 
that  a  Catholic  was  free  to  defend  tor  that  kingdom. 
Frenchmen,  as  we  see  in  Louis  Yeuillot,  in  the  earnestness 
of  their  convictions  sometimes  forget  that  what  may  in  mat- 
ters of  government  be  true  and  best  for  France  may  not 
after  all  be  true  and  best  for  the  whole  world.  Monarchy 
has  no  rights  in  this  country,  and  the  church  requires  me  to 
be  loyal  to  the  form  of  government  which  Qod  in  his  provi- 
dence has  instituted  for  my  country. 

Montalembert  was  no  democrat,  and  had  always,  as  he 
said  in  one  of  his  charming  letters  to  us,  had  an  instinctive 
horror  of  democracy,  and  deeply  regretted  that  it  had  pene- 
trated even  into  the  Catholic  camp.  He  thought  that  his 
friend  P^re  Lacordaire  showed  it  too  much  favor,  and  was 
exertingin  1848  and  1849  an  unwholesome  political  infln- 
ence.  We  confess  we  ourselves  were  not  edified  to  see  the 
good  father,  in  his  Dominican  habit,  taking  his  seat  with  the 
extreme  left  in  the  national  assembly,  with  whom,  aa  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  have  since  learned,  he  had  no  sympathy. 
Montalembert,  as  we  have  'Said,  was  a  constitutional  mon- 
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archist  or  parliamentarian,  which  proves  what  we  have 
asserted,  that  he  adopted  the  English,  which  is  the  heathen, 
view  of  liberty.  He  wished  not  liberty  without  religion, 
held  liberty  to  be  higlily  useful,  if  not  necessary  to  religion, 
but  never  conceived  it  as  originating  in  and  resulting  from 
religion  living  and  operating  in  the  heart,  and  through  the 
individual  soul.  They  were  two  forces,  originating,  the  one 
in  grace,  the  other  in  nature ;  they  might  and  should  coexist 
and  act  together  in  harmony,  but  the  one  was  not  derived 
from  the  other.  Liberty  was  not  regarded  as  the  offspring 
of  Catholic  faith  and  worship.  They  rest  on  two  distinct 
and  independent  foundations,  and  have  each  its  own  laws 
and  conditions ;  and  the  problem  is  to  harmonize  them,  and 
to  make  them  mutually  assist  each  the  other.  The  count 
and  his  liberal  friends  believed  that  much  of  the  hostility 
which  one  finds  in  the  people  to  the  church  is  due  to  her 
want  of  zeal  in  behalf  of  liberty,  and  to  the  opposition  of 
the  majority  of  the  clergy,  especially  of  the  higher  ranks, 
to  the  movement  party.  By  espousing  the  popular  cause 
and  blessing  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  the  people  to  extend 
and  confirm  popular  freedom,  as  La  Mennais  urged,  she 
would  disarm  their  hostility,  recall  them  to  her  bosom,  and 
enlist  their  mighty  energy,  now  sweeping:  every  thing  before 
it,  on  her  side.  Besides,  by  so  doing,  she  would  regain  the 
control  over  the  discontented  populations,  rescue  them  from 
the  lead  of  unprincipled  demagogues — for  the  most  part 
briefless  lawyers,  the  great  pests  of  modern  society — direct 
their  movements,  and  prevent  those  wild  outbursts  of  rage 
and  ferocity  which  characterized  the  revolution  of  '98. 

There  is  much  that  is  plausible  in  this  view,  and  under  a 
certain  aspect  something  true ;  and  we  confess  that  we  early 
adopted,  and  for  a  long  time  acted  on  it,  especially  before 
our  convei^sion  to  the  church  of  God.  But  it  conceals  a 
vicious  principle.  It  makes  the  liberty  it  asserts  indepen- 
dent of  religion,  a  force  existing  by  its  side,  and  capable  of 
opposing  it  or  of  forming  an  alliance  with  it.  It  assumes 
that  liberty  represents  the  human  element,  and  that  there 
are  such  things  as  the  rights  of  man,  not  derived  from  nor 
included  in  the  rights  or  God  placed  under  the  safe^ard 
of  the  church,  the  representative  of  the  divine  sovereignty 
on  earth.  We  see  in  it  the  error  we  have  heretofore  pointed 
out  in  Gioberti,  that  of  seeking  to  harmonize  gentilism  and 
Christianity,  or  to  form  an  alliance  between  the  spirit  of 
Christ  and  the  spirit  of  the  world.     It^conceals  the  anti- 
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Christian  advice  to  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
study,  not  what  is  true  and  just,  but  what  is  popular.  The 
Nev)  York  Herald  gravely  tells  us  that  the  V  atican  Council 
caused  the  schism  in  Germany,  and,  no  doubt,  if  the  so- 
called  Old  Catholics  had  not  been  condemned  by  the  coun- 
cil, and  had  been  left  free  to  hold  and  defend  their  heresies 
in  the  bosom  of  the  church,  they  would  not  have  separated 
exteriorly  from  Catholic  unity,  or  offered  any  opposition 
to  the  acts  of  the  council.  Let  the  church  support  the  a^ 
in  its  pet  projects  or  dominant  passions,  and  the  age  will 
cease  to  oppose  her,  nay,  the  world  will  love  and  cherish 
her  as  its  own — till  it  changes,  and  she  refuses  to  change 
with  it. 

The  dominant  passion  of  this  age,  as  shown  by  the  move- 
ment party,  is  popular  liberty ;  and  liberty  with  it  means 
freedom  from  restraint,  or  from  all  obligation  to  consult  and 
obey  any  will  but  one's  own.  In  the  sense  of  this  age,  he 
only  is  a  freeman  who  is  his  own  master,  and  subject  to  no 
power  that  is  or  claims  to  be  above  him.  Let  the  church 
ally  herself  to  this  spirit  and  bless  the  various  movements 
of  the  discontented  populations  to  secure  liberty  in  this 
sense,  and  no  doubt  the  world  would  cease  to  oppose  her, 
and  all  sections  of  the  movement  party,  Mazzinians,  Oari- 
baldians,  red-republicans,  socialists,  and  communards  would 
throw  up  their  caps  and  shout  with  all  the  force  of  their 
1  ungs,  ^^Evviva  il  Papa  /  "  "  Long  life  to  Mother  Church  1 " 
But  suppose  a  change  should  '^  come  over  the  spirit  of  its 
dream,"  and  the  age  should  clamor,  as  did  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  for  absolute  monarchy,  what  should 
the  church  dot  Desert  the  sans-culottes  or  Jacobins,  and 
join  her  forces  to  those  of  Csesar?  In  neither  case  would 
the  church  represent  the  divine  sovereignty,  which  is  im- 
mutable and  universal.  Besides  she  would  not  direct  and 
govern  the  world,  but  be  directed  and  governed  by  it.  The 
view  which  has  so  charmed  our  liberal  Catholics,  would,  if 
adopted,  make  the  church  a  miserable  time-server, "  a  waiter 
on  providence,"  and  always  ready  to  serve  the  moi-e  popular 
party.  If  our  Lord  had  done  as  these  wise  liberals  wish  his 
church  to  do,  he  would  most  likely  have  escaped  being  cru- 
cified between  two  thieves,  but  then — ^he  would  not  have 
redeemed  the  world. 

We  do  not  deny  nature  nor  absorb  it  in  grace ;  we  recog- 
nize the  natural  law  and  natural  rights,  even  so-called  rights 
of  man,  but  we  maintain  that  the  rights  of  nature  or  the  rights 
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of  man  are  rights  of  God,  the  sovereign  lord  and  proprietor, 
and  it  is  for  tliat  reason  that  they  are  sacred  and  obligatory 
for  all  men.  We  admit  that  liberty  is  in  the  natural  order; 
but  we  hold  tliat  nature  is  not  alone  sniBcient  to  maintain 
her  own  freedom,  or  to  assert  practically  her  own  rights 
under  the  law  of  God.  We  yield  to  no  one  in  our  love  of 
liberty,  but  we  hold  that  no  people  left  to  nature  alone  can 
maintain  it,  otherwise  than  tneoretically.  The  natural  law 
may  be  known  by  natural  reason,  but  except  by  the  very 
elite  of  the  race,  perhaps,  it  cannot  be  fulfilled  by  our 
natural  strength  in  our  present  state,  or  without  the  gracious 
or  supernatural  assistance  of  God,  or  as  we  say,  indepen- 
dently of  the  church.  To  be  able  to  do  it,  the  soul  must  be 
regenerated,  elevated  above  its  natural  strength.  Grace 
presupposes,  includes,  and  perfects  nature.  As  liberty, 
though  in  the  natural  order,  depends  on  grace  for  its  prac- 
tical maintenance  and  perfection,  it  is  to  grace  regenerating 
and  elevating  the  soul  we  are  to  look  for  freedom,  not  to 
nature  outside  of  grace,  and  as  independent  of  the  interior 
operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

What  we  object  to  is,  1,  seeking  liberty  from  the  natural 
alone ;  and,  2,  supposing  an  external  alliance  between  the 
church  and  liberty,  as  two  independent  forces  or  powers,  is 
practicable  or  necessary.  The  church  alone  suffices  for  its 
assertion  and  vindication,  and  a  full  and  unreserved  submis- 
sion to  her,  which  is  full  and  unreserved  submission  to  the 
law  of  God,  of  itself  suffices,  and  renders  tyranny  and 
slavery  impossible.  Nature  alone  does  not  suffice  for  nature, 
and  therefore  not  for  natural  liberty.  Man  was  never  cre- 
ated to  live  by  nature  alone,  or  without  the  grace  the  church 
dispenses.  All  experience,  all  history,  proves  it.  The  na- 
tions that  forget  God,  and  assert  the  sufficiency  of  nature 
for  it«elf  are  not  free  nations,  and  if  they  ever  en  joyed  free- 
dom they  have  lost  or  are  rapidly  losing  it.  Kot  one  of 
the  nations  of  Europe  that  has  embraced  Protestantism  is 
as  free  as  it  was  before  its  apostasy  from  the  church.  The 
nations  that  have  convulsed  the  world  during  a  century 
with  their  revolutions  in  behalf  of  liberty,  have  only  lost 
liberty,  and  the  conditions  of  maintaining  it.  These  are 
not  random  assertions,  made  in  the  heat  ox  controversy,  or 
in  the  love  of  paradox,  but  are  the  result  of  careful  study, 
and  made  with  deliberation  and  some  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

We  ourselves  were  disposed  to  follow  for  several  years  the 
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lead  of  the  illiistriouB  champion  of  Catholic  interests.  We 
saw  nothing  serious  to  censure  in  his  views,  and  we  found 
fault  with  his  strong  and  frequent  assertions  of  devotion  to 
liberty,  only  because  they  seemed  likely,  in  the  eitisting 
state  of  the  public  mind,  to  be  misinterpreted  and  tend  to 
encourage  the  revolutionary  party.  But  we  observed,  after 
awhile,  that  the  prominent  men,  counted  for  a  time  among 
the  boldest  and  most  energetic  defenders  of  Catholicity,  but 
who  sought  to  form  an  alliance  of  the  church  with  the  spirit 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  they  went  on  in  their  career, 
gradually  lost  the  fervor  of  their  faith,  and  ceased  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  Catholic  body,  became  censorious  of  bishops 
and  priests,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  ignorant  or  as 
neglectful  of  the  true  interests  of  the  church,  and  complained 
of  them  as  not  understanding  their  age  or  country.  They 
soon  lost  sight  of  the  church  as  a  divine  institution,  under 
the  guidance  and  protection  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  prac- 
tically treated  her  as  a  purely  human  institution,  standing 
in  human  wisdom  and  virtue  alone.  The  eloquent  La  Men- 
nais  broke  wholly  with  the  church,  went  clear  over  to  liber- 
alism, and  became  the  associate  of  Pierre  Leroux  and 
George  Sand.  Padre  Ventura  de  Baulica,  the  accomplished 
Theatine,  escaped  only  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth,  and  oy  tak- 
ing refuge  in  ceesarism ;  Gioberti  died,  we  believe,  excom- 
municated, and  his  last  book  published  before  his  death 
contains  a  scurrilous  attack  on  Pius  IX.,  and  bears  not  a 
trace  of  the  Catholic  believer,  far  less  of  the  Catholic  priest. 

P^re  Lacordaire  for  himself  personally  made  a  timely  re- 
treat, but  he  retained  a  taint  of  Laroennaisism  to  the  last^ 
which  reappears  in  some  of  his  disciples.  Of  Pdre  Gratry. 
Pere  Hyacmthe,  Dr  Dollinger,  and  other  intimate  personal 
friends  of  Montalembert,  we  need  not  speak.  P^re  Gratry 
made  a  kind  of  retraction  on  his  death-bed  ;  the  others  are 
out  of  the  church  and  no  longer  counted  among  Catholics. 

But  what  most  alarmed  us  and  made  us  pause  and  reflect, 
was  observing  in  oui*8elve8  a  tendency  to  what  some  called 
the  neo-Catholic  movement,  which,  if  followed,  would  have 
carried  us  out  of  the  church,  and  caused  us  to  make  ship- 
wreck of  the  faith.  Happily,  the  grace  of  God  restrained 
us  before  it  was  too  late,  and  we  resisted  the  tendency  be- 
fore it  had  led  us  into  heresy  or  schism.  These  facta  and 
the  effect  of  the  theory  on  our  own  spiritual  life  not  only 
alarmed  us,  but  served  to  convince  us  that  the  theory  con- 
cealed some  dangerous  and  antichristian  error,  and  made  ob 
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pause  and  recoil.  The  Syllabus,  in  condemning  as  an  error 
the  proposition  that  church  and  state  ought  to  be  separate, 
made  it  clear  that  we  were  facing  in  a  wrong  direction. 
For  the  separation  and  mutual  independence  of  church  and 
state  involve  the  very  principle  on  which  the  theory  rests. 
There  can  be  no  external  alliance  between  religion  and 
liberty,  unless  they  are  two  separate  and  mutually  indepen- 
dent forces  or  powerss 

Montalembert  used  the  expression,  '*  A  free  church  in  a 
free  state,"  meaning  by  it,  as  we  understood  him,  that  the 
church  can  be  free  in  our  times,  only  in  the  general  free- 
dom of  the  citizen.  This,  however,  as  interpreted  by  the 
able  but  more  than  unscrupulous  Count  Cavour — who  wound 
the  emperor  of  the  French  around  his  linger,  and  whom 
Bismarck  has  taken  for  liis  model  and  imitates  as  closely  as 
the  heavy  Teutonic  genius  can  imitate  the  subtle  and  wily 
Italian  genius,  superior,  for  good  or  for  evil,  to  the  genius 
of  any  other  nation — means  the  freedom  of  the  state  to 
adopt  and  pursue  its  own  line  of  policy  without  heeding  the 
church,  her  divine  rights  or  commands,  leaving  her  no  free- 
dom to  intermeddle  with  any  matter  pertaining  to  this 
world,  no  freedom  in  regard  to  any  matter,  not  even  to  pray, 
but  what  the  stat%  in  its  omnipotence  disdains  to  take  from 
her.  Yet,  though  we  defended  it,  both  in  the  Review^  and 
in  our  "Liberalism  and  the  Church,"  in  Montalembert's 
sense,  we  are  not  sure  that  Cavour's  interpretation  is  not  the 
legitimate  sense  of  the  dictum,  however  indignantly  the 
French  orator  repelled  it. 

The  assumption  that  the  freedom  of  the  church  is  secured 
only  in  the  general  freedom  of  the  citizen,  assumes  that 
civil  and  political  freedom  is  the  necessary  condition  of  the 
freedom  of  the  church ;  but  this  overlooks  the  rather  im- 
portant fact,  that  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
church  is  the  essential  condition  of  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  civil  and  political  liberty.  Liberty  grows 
out  of  religion,  and  civil  and  political  liberty  is  the  con- 
sequence of  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  church, 
not  its  source  or  guaranty;  The  civil  and  political  liberty 
of  the  citizen  depends  on  what  is  called  a  free  state,  on  the 
civil  and  political  constitution  ;  but  that  constitution  is  not 
unchangeable  ;  and  what  security  have  we  that  an  heretical 
or  infidel  majority  will  not  change  or  override  it  ?  You 
have,  without  the  church,  only  a  human  dependence  for 
civil  and  political  liberty,  and  consequently  none  higher  for 
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the  freedom  of  the  church.  Montalembert's  interpretation 
of  the  maxim,  "a  free  chnrch  in  a  free  state,"  makes  the 
freedom  of  the  chnrch  in  the  last  analysis  as  completely  de- 
pendent on  the  secular  order,  and  the  secular  order  as  com- 
pletely independent  of  the  church,  as  docs  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Count  Cavour,  under  which  the  Italian  nationalists 
have  confiscated  ecclesiastical  goods,  suppressed  religious 
houses,  and  expelled  their  pious  inmates ;  banished  bishops 
and  priests,  plundered  princes  of  their  estates,  invaded  and 
annexed  the  Koman  state,  and  confined  the  Holy  Father  to 
his  palace,  where  he  remains  a  prisoner,  a  spectacle  to  the 
whole  world.      , 

A  friend  writes  us  from  the  Tyrol,  that  in  the  town  in 
which  he  is  temporarily  residing,  tnough  the  immense  mar 
jority  of  the  people  ai*e  Catholics,  the  mayor  elected  is  an 
atheist,  and  he  thinks  that  if  universal  suffrage  obtained,  the 
result  of  the  election  would  be  different.  We  doubt  it.  The 
Catholic  European  po])ulations  have  been  for  centuries  trained 
in  political  atheism — in  the  maxim  that  one's  religion  has 
notning  to  do  with  one's  politics,  and  we  find  them,  even 
where  they  have  votes  and  are  in  a  decided  majority,  return- 
ing infidels,  Protestants,  Jews,  or  nominal  Catholics  who 
pride  themselves  on  their  independence  o{  the  pa/rti-prHre. 
The  old  Catholic  populations  of  Europe  have  had  no  political 
training,  and,  attentive  to  the  observance  of  their  religion 
and  the  management  of  their  private  affairs,  pious,  honest, 
industrious  people,  good  souls,  ignorant  of  the  tricks  and 
wiles  of  politicians,  they  are  unable  in  an  open  field  to  cope 
with  the  liberal  minority,  restrained  by  no  scruples  of  con- 
science, by  no  fear  of  Grod  or  man,  tired  with  a  satanic  rage 
for  what  they  call  hberty,  and  against  every  thing  fixed, 
stable,  just,  or  holy.  We  may  say  t}ie  political  education  of 
the  people  in  Catholic  countries  has  been  unduly  neglected, 
but  our  Lord  said  to  his  disciples,  Behold,  I  send  you  forth 
as  lambs  among  wolves  :  be  ye  therefore  as  prudent  as  ser- 
pents and  as  harmless  as  doves,  and  we  presume  that  it  was 
never  the  intention  of  our  Lord  that  his  followers  should  be 
able  to  contend  with  their  enemies  on  the  same  ground,  with 
the  same  passions,  and  the  same  weapons.  They  were  to 
overcome  pride  by  humility,  wrath  by  meekness,  wrong  by 
patience,  hatred  by  love,  oppression  by  forgiving  the  op- 
pressor, persecution  by  prayer  for  the  persecutor. 

We  often  find  it  difiicult  to  restrain  our  indignation  at  what 
seems  to  us  the  imbecility  or  mean-spiritedness  of  Catholics 
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even  where  they  are  the  immenee  majority  of  the  popniation, 
In  patientl  y  submitting  to  be  sroverned,  oppressed,  by  a  hand- 
ful of  infidel  terrorists,  or  le^  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter,  as 
we  saw  in  France  during  the  old  revolution  ;  yet  it  may  bo 
doubted  if  our  indignation  does  not  spring  rather  from  the 
old  Adam  than  from  the  new.  We  asK  in  it  the  gentile  vir- 
tues of  Christians  whose  distinctive  virtues  are  of  another 
and  an  infinitely  higher  order.  These  imbecile  Catholics, 
who  allow  themselves  to  be  trampled  in  the  dust  by  the 
hauglity  and  merciless  children  of  Satan,  can  die  courageously 
for  Catholicity,  and  to  die  heroically  is  better  than  to  slay. 
The  evil  is  not  in  suffering,  but  in  doing  wrong.  It  is,  to 
say  the  least,  doubtful,  if  it  be  possible  to  combine  in  the 
same  character  the  gentile  virtues  and  the  Christian.  This 
at  bottom  was  the  dream,  the  aspiration  of  Montalembert  and 
his  coterie  of  liberal,  or  as  some  called  them,  neo-Catholics. 
It  was  the  direct  and  undisguised  aim  of  Gioberti,  that 
Italian  priest  of  marvellous  genius,  and,  we  were  about  to 
write,  Satanic  power.  Gioberti  failed  to- effect  the  combina- 
tion, for  pride  and  humility  will  no  more  combine  than  oil 
and  water.  In  seeking  to  save  the  heathen  virtues,  he  lost 
the  Christian.  He  found  himself  in  opposition  to  the  whole 
current  of  Christian  asceticism,  and  making  deadly  war  on 
the  Jesuits  and  i-eligious  or  monastic  orders  generally, 
whether  of  men  or  of  women,  and  finally,  on  his  stanchest 
friend,  Pio  None,  if  not  on  the  papacy  itself.  Montalembert, 
who,  by  the  way,  detested  Gioberti,  periiaps  did  not  go  so 
far,  but  he  mourned  the  entrance  of  a  favorite  daughter  into 
religion,  as  if  he  was  following  her  to  the  grave,  set  his  face 
agamst  the  papal  supremacy,  oppof;ed  with  what  strength  he 
had  left  the  definition  of  papal  infallibility,  and  the  last  let- 
ter of  his  we  saw  published  was  a  parting  kick  at  the 
papacy.* 

It  is  far  from  our  thought  to  say  that  it  is  never  lawful 
for  Catholics  to  defend  their  faith,  their  churches  and  altars, 
their  pastors  and  consecrated  virgins,  against  the  enemy  that 


*  Mrs.  Oliphant,  inber  memoirs  of  the  count,  relates,  on  what  authority 
we  know  not,  a  conversation  of  his  with  a  friend,  in  which  he  expressed 
bis  conviction  that  the  council  would  not  declare  the  papal  infallibility, 
but,  if  it  should  do  so.  the  only  course  possible  to  him  would  be  to  ac- 
cept it.  We  hope  this  is  true,  and  that  the  historian  of  the  **  Monks  of 
the  West,'*  and  the  author  of  the  beautiful  Life  of  St.  Elizabeth 
of  Hungary,  did  not  suffer  his  political  hatreds  and  predilections  to  make 
shipwreck  of  his  faith,  and  leave  us  without  hope  for  his  future. 

Vox#. 
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agsails  them,  when  summotied  to  do  it  by  legitimate  authority, 
as  they  often  liave  been.  Catholicity  does  not  deprive  men 
of  their  manhood  nor  of  their  natnral  rights.  We  by  no 
means  defend  the  Jacobite  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  nor 
the  Quaker  doctrine  of  non-resistance ;  but  all  that  is  lawful 
is  not  expedient.  He  who  resorts  to  the  sword  shall  perish 
by  the  sword,  and  he  who  leans  on  a  human  arm  leans  on  a 
broken  reed,  and  shall  find  it  pierce  his  hand.  True  wisdom 
is  not  seldom  in  exhorting  the  faithful  to  '^  stand  still  and 
see  the  salvation  of  God.^'  Ood's  ways  are  not  our  ways, 
and  he  chooses  ordinarily  to  work  out  the  deliverance  of  nis 
people  in  his  own  way.  He  withers  tlie  hand  of  Oza, 
stretched  forth  to  steady  the  jolting  ark.  The  glory  of  the 
victory  must  redound  to  him,  and  he  brings  it  about,  usually, 
in  a  way  to  baffle  human  calculation,  and  to  show  the  nothing- 
ness of  numan  wisdom.  There  may  be  a  point  beyond  which 
resistance  becomes  a  duty  to  the  public,  but  the  individual 
never  loses  any  thing  by  meekly  enduring  wrong,  however 
intolerable.  The  good  gain  by  it,  for  they  receive  ample 
compensation  in  eternal  life ;  and  the  wicked  alone  are 
losers.  They  will  be  punished  as  they  deserve,  and  it  is  for 
the  sake  of  the  wicked  rather  than  for  the  sake  of  the  good, 
that  we  should  deplore  wrongs  and  outrages  and  labor  to 
put  an  end  to  them,  that  the  punishment  oi  those  who  com- 
mit them  may  be  the  lighter. 

Montalembert  was,  as  we  have  said,  neither  a  philosopher 
nor  a  theologian,  at  least  not  in  any  deep  and  worthy  sense. 
We  do  not  blame  him  for  any  deficiency  he  may  have  had 
as  a  philosopher,  for  Eurone  has  had  no  philosophy  since 
that  flippant  Bas-Breton  Descartes  attempted  to  divorce 
philosophy  from  theology.     The  excellent  Pore  Hamiere 

f gravely  tells  nd  to  follow  the  tradition  of  Catholic  phi- 
osophy.  With  all  my  heart,  good  Father.  Only  tell  me 
what  it  is,  or  where  I  may  find  an  authentic  statement  of 
it.  Follow  St.  Thomas.  Good  again.  But  it  is  a  little 
too  much  like  the  Protestant  direction :  *'  Follow  the  Bible." 
*' You  all,"  said  a  young  Jesuit  student  of  philosophy  to  us 
not  long  since,  ^'  profess  to  follow  St.  Thomas,  but,  un- 
happilv,  I  can  find  no  two  of  you  who  can  agree  as  to  what 
St.  Tfiomas  actually  taught"  Am  I  to  follow  Father 
Eamiore's  interpretation  of  St.  Thomas,  or  my  own  f 
'^  Neitlier,  but  the  tradition  of  the  Catholic  schools."  All 
very  well ;  but,  said  to  us  one  of  the  ablest  and  profoundest 
prelates  of  the  United  States,  '^the  philosophy  taught  in 
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our  Catholic  colleges  conBi'sts  of  some  fragments  of  Cath- 
olic theology  badly  taught."  There  is  a  certain  routine 
followed  by  a  number  of  professors  in  our  colleges,  but,  in 
point  of  fact,  outside  of  theology  nothing  is  more  unsettled 
among  us  than  philosophy.  To  talk  of  a  Catholic  philos- 
ophy, save  as  to  certain  outlines,  if  that  exception  can  be 
maae,  is  simply  absurd.  We  have  no  Catholic  philosophy, 
imd  when  an  intelligent  convert  asked  us  the  other  day  to 
name  to  him  a  textbook  from  which  he  could  get  a  sum- 
mary of  Catholic  philosophy,  we  could  not  name  one  that 
we  dared  recommend.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Providence 
will  send  us  some  new  St.  Augustine  or  new  St.  Thomas, 
or  some  man  of  real  philosophical  genius,  who  will  be  able 
to  bring  order  out  of  our  present  confusion,  and  recombine 
in  one  and  the  same  science  theology  and  philosophy,  and 
undo  the  work  of  Descartes,  who  still  holds  too  much  sway 
over  the  French  mind,  which  owes  not  a  little  of  its  flip- 
pancy and  frivolitj'  to  his  philosophy  "  made  easy." 

Even  our  better  Catholic  colleges  under  charge  of  learned 
religious  orders  and  congregations  are  extremely  deficient 
ih  the  theological  science  they  impart  to  their  pupils.  The 
young  men  who  graduate  from  them,  unless  in  exceptional 
cases,  may  know  the  principal  doctrines  bf  the  church,  but 
are  innocent  of  any  knowledge  of  their  mutual  relation  to 
one  another,  their  interdependence,  or  the  chain  that  binds 
them  together  so  as  to  form  one  complete  and  systematic 
whole.  They  see  no  reason  why,  if  you  hold  this  doctrine, 
you  must  hold  that,  except  that  the  church  teaches  both 
alike.  The  several  doctrines  lie  in  their  own  minds  as  sev- 
eral, unrelated,  isolated  doctrines,  not  as  so  many  distinct 
parts  or  phases  of  one  indissoluble  whole.  The  faith  has 
for  them  plurality,  but  no  unity  ;  consequently  no  catholic- 
ity, since  what  is  not  one  cannot  be  catholic.  They  see  no 
intrinsic  or  dialectic  reason  why  the  denial  of  any  one  arti- 
cle, dogma,  or  proposition  of  the  faith  is  really  the  denial 
of  the  whole.  They  do  not  see  that  Catholicity  is  a  golden 
chain  let  down  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  God  to  man,  and 
that  whatever  link  you  strike,  ''tenth  or  ten  thousandth, 
breaks  the  chain  alike."  ^Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
find  highly  accomplished  and  intelligent,  even  learned  and 
scientinc  Catholic  laymen,  educated  and  taught  Christian 
doctrine  in  Catholic  colleges,  whose  faith  controls  or  en- 
lightens their  intelligence  only  in  relation  to  specific  dog- 
mas and  specific  acts  of  worship,  while  in  aU  other  quea- 
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tions,  mond,  political,  literary,  or  scientific,  they  think,  talk,, 
and  act  just  as  if  thcj  were  simply  non-Catholics,  and  often 
with  less  truth  of  principle,  elevation  of  thought,  and 
grandeur  of  sentiment  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  cultivated 
gentiles.  Their  Catholicity  is  not  catholic,  for  it  spreads 
over  and  transforms  only  a  small  part  of  their  intelligence, 
or  understanding. 

Thus  we  find  th^t  from  this  want  of  proper  instruction 
in  the  philosophy  of  Christianity,  or  in  the  Christian  faith 
as  an  indissoluble  whole,  Montalembert  was  left  in  his  own 
mind  with  an  incomplete  faith,  which  he  was  fain  to  com- 
plete from  alien  sources,  and  with  heterogeneous  elements. 
He  saw  everywhere  all  manner  of  antagonisms,  which  he 
was  called  upon  to  reconcile,  while  he  lacked  the  key  of 
their  reconciliation.  The  Catholic  deinenta  of  his  intelli- 
gence, as  time  went  on,  as  disappointments  met  him  on 
every  hand,  and  his  heart  became  saddened,  if  not  embit- 
tered, by  painful  defections  among  his  friends  and  partisans^ 
were  greatly  weakened,  and  almost  disappeared.  His  poli- 
tics gradually  impaired  his  confidence  in  the  sounder  part 
of  the  Catholic  body,  and  weakened  his  reverence  for  the 
papal  administration.  Opposed,  heart  and  soul,  to  central- 
ism, whether  imperial  or  popular,  in  the  state,  he  wished  to> 
decentralize  the  ecclesiastical  power,  and  to  distribute  it,  in 
part  at  least,  among  the  bishops  as  a  sort  of  parliamentary 
body,  restricting  and  sometimes  overriding  the  central  au- 
thority of  the  pone.  The  absolute  supremacy  of  the  pope 
in  governing,  and  his  infallibility  in  teaching  the  universal 
church,  revolted  him,  as  repugnant  to  the  political  constitu- 
tionalism and  parliamentarism  which  he  borrowed  from 
England  and  held  so  dear.  He  never  understood  that  the 
church,  being  apostolic  and  founded  on  Peter,  in  whom  was 
the  plenitude  of  the  apostolate,  is  necessarily  papal,  that 
the  papal  supremacy  and  infallibility  are  essential  elements 
in  her  constitution,  and  that  the  denial  of  either  is  tanta- 
mount to  the  denial  of  her  existence.  He  might,  and  pro- 
bably would,  if  he  had  lived,  have  accepted  the  decrees  of 
tlie  Vatican  in  his  intention  and  will,  out  that  he  would 
have  done  so  in  the  interior  of  his  understanding,  may  be 
doubted.  He  would,  most  likely,  have  yielded  to  external 
authority,  not  to  interior  conviction. 

The  count,  whether  consistently  or  not,  always  protested 
against  the  subjection  of  the  church  to  the  state,  and  were 
he  living,  we  should  hear  him  denouncing  in  the  most  in- 
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<dignant  eloquence  the  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck  in  Prua- 
sia ;  but  we  have  never  found  in  his  writings  or  in  his  cor- 
respondence any  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  the  spirit- 
ual order,  and  of  the  authority  from  God  of  the  church  to 
declare  the  divine  law  for  rulers  as  well  as  for  subjects,  for 
states  as  well  as  for  individuals.  From  first  to  last  he  was 
more  or  less  tainted  with  the  Galilean  dualism,  and  if  he 
excused  the  popes  in  the  middle  ages  from  usurping  the 
power  they  exercised  over  temporal  princes,  it  was  never  on 
the  ground  that  they  possessed  that  power,  ^ura  divino^  or 
by  divine  right,  bat  only  jure  humanOy  or  by  human  right, 
l>y  the  consent  of  the  people,  or  what  was  at  the  time  the 
Jtis  publicum^  which  is  only  a  disguised  Gallicanism,  the 
doctrine  of  the  sovereigns  and  their  lawyers,  but  of  the 
church  never.  Had  he  understood  that  the  pope  has  juris- 
diction under  the  natural  law  as  well  as  under  the  revealed, 
and  is  under  both  laws  by  right  divine  the  supreme  judge 
of  all  men  and  nations,  he  would  have  escaped  what  we 
have  pointed  out  as  his  errors,  and  have  left  an  indelible 
mark  on  the  history  and  church  in  our  times. 

There  was  another  point  we  marked  in  the  count's  public 
character,  that  of  toleration  of  heresy.  He  is  often  severe 
in  his  denunciation  of  what  he  held  to  be  political  errors, 
but  he  never,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  appears  to  be  very 
deeply  impressed  with  the  enormity  of  heresy.  He  never 
seemed  to  regard  it  as  a  deadly  sin,  or  to  hold  that  those 
who  are  out  of  the  church  are  out  of  the  way  of  salvation. 
He  says  expressly  in  one  of  the  letters  before  us,  that  the 
dogma,  Out  of  the  church  no  salvation,  is  not  to  be  taken 
literally,  and  intimates  that  it  means  no  more  than  that 
there  is  no  salvation  without  the  Christian  religion  in  some 
form.  We  do  not  find  that  he  ever  modified  this  opinion, 
or  restricted  the  Christian  religion  to  the  church.  He  had 
no  sympathy  with  Evangelicals,  or  Methodists,  as  they  are 
called  in  Catholic  countries,  but  he  treats  Anglicanism  with 
great  respect,  and  in  his  "  Avenir  politique  de  1'  Angle- 
terre,"  a  work  we  sharply  criticised  at  the  time  of  its  pub- 
lication, he  complains  of  the  Catholics  in  England  for  their 
hostility  to  the  Anglican  establishment.  He  certainly  was 
devoted  to  Catholic  interests,  but  he  looked  almost  sofelv  to 
the  introduction  or  support  of  constitutional  government 
— ^the  tribune — as  tlie  means  of  promoting  or  protecting 
them.  Where  he  found  constitutional  government  and  the 
tribune,  he  seemed  to  be  very  well  content,  though  the  peo- 
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le  were  any  thing  but  orthodox.  In  a  word,  Ooiint  Charle» 
e  Montalembert,  a  noble-minded  man,  of  cliivalric  dispo- 
sition, pnre  and  disinterested,  pious  and  devout  even,  was 
an  orator,  historian,  scholar,  publicist,  statesman,  rather  tlian 
a  philosopher  or  theologian, "and  viewed  the  church  rather 
in  her  political  and  social  relations,  than  in  her  relation,  as 
the  body  of  Christ,  the  visible  representation  of  the  Incarna- 
tion, to  the  salvation  of  the  soul  or  the  beatitude  of  heaven. 
We  mav  be  wrong,  but  we  think  it  has  been  the  common 
fault  of  ail  of  us  Catholic  publicists  that  we  have  made  too 
much  of  the  external  relations  of  the  church,  and  have 
sought,  unduly,  aid  from  without,  and  that,  too,  whether 
liberals  like  Gioberti  and  Montalembert,  or  absolutists  like 
Louis  Yeuillot  and  his  admirers.  We  have  charged,  in  some 
of  our  articles,  the  literary  degeneracy  of  the  age  to  the  in- 
fluence of  feminine  writers;  we  think  we  mav  with  eqnat 
truth  charge  the  philosophical  and  theological  degeneracv 
of  our  times  to  the  influence  of  lay  writers,  chiefly  journal- 
ists, or  as  the  term  is  now  used,  publicists.  No  layman,  un- 
less he  has  made  a  regular  course  of  theology,  and  a  more 
thorough  course  than  is  actually  made  in  tlie  majority  of 
our  theological  seminaries,  is  competent  to  write  on  Catholic 
matters,  or  to  conduct  a  Catholic  periodical  or  journal. 
Journalism  is  the  cui*se  of  our  age,  and  yet  it  seems  to  be  a 
sort  of  necessary  evil,  and  we  know  not  how,  as  things  are^ 
it  is  to  be  dispensed  with.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  lawful  to 
leaiTi  from  an  enemy,  but  we  have  some  reluctance  to  use  in 
our  own  defence  the  weapons  invented  by  our  enemies,  and 
which  they  can  wield  more  eifectively  than  we  can.  Jour- 
nalism is  an  invention  of  the  enemy,  in  the  old  French  revo- 
lution, prior  to  which  it  did  not  exist,  and  it  is  hardly 
adapted  to  Catholic  use.  Journalism  concentrates,  but  can- 
not form,  public  opinion  ;  can  corrupt,  not  reform,  debase, 
not  elevate  it.  It  is  un-Catholic  in  its  process,  for  it  pro- 
ceeds, like  democracy,  on  the  assumption  that  wisdom  and 
power  come  from  below,  not  from  aoove. 

The  older  we  grojv  the  less  disposed  we  are  to  rely  on  ex- 
ternal aid,  and  the  less  to  set  up  lay  wisdom  either  against 
or  as  an  auxiliary  of  clerical  wisdom.     True  wisdom,  in  our 

e'  dgment,  is  for  Catholics  to  place  their  sole  confidence  in 
od,  and  to  rely  on  the  spiritual  resources  of  the  church  aa 
tlie  body  of  Christ.  The  church  is  God's  church,  and  they 
serve  her  best  who  most  lovingly  confide  in  her,  and  the 
most  cheerfully  and  promptly  do  her  bidding.     The  arm  of 
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flesh  call  add  nothing  to  her  strength  against  her  enemies, 
nor  the  wisdom  of  man  add  any  thing  to  the  wisdom  she 
derives  from  the  indwelling  Holy  Ghost.  We  are  all  too 
apt  to  forget  that  God  is  the  Sovereign  of  the  world,  and 
that  he  doeth  according  to  his  will  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  It  is  not  without  his  permission,  or  some  ulterior 
purpose  of  his  loving  kindness,  that  the  church  seems  now 
abandoned  to  her  enemies,  and  the  wicked  appear  to  tri- 
umph. Bismarck  can  go  no  further  than  God  permits,  and 
DO  further  than  his  satanic  policv  can  be  made  to  enhance 
the  faith  and  glory  of  the  cnurch.  When  Providence  has 
used  him  as  far  as  he  can  serve  this  purpose,  he  will  break 
him  to  pieces,  hurl  him  from  power,  or  leave  him  to  wail 
and  gnash  his  teeth  in  out^r  darkness.  God's  own  hand 
will  get  him  the  victory,  and  work  out  our  deliverance.  It 
is  ours  to  cast  our  burdens  on  him,  and  look  by  prayer  and 
praise  for  whatever  we  need.  In  our  patience,  Buffering, 
we  therefore  possess  our  souls  in  peace. 

These  letters  to  a  school-fellow  present  the  young  count 
as  a  noble-spirited  and  earnest-minded  youth,  as  very  esti- 
mable and  very  lovable.  Ho  had  great  tenderness  of  heart, 
a  rare  capacity  for  friendship,  and  almost  a  feminine  craving 
for  sympathy,  not  uncommon  in  richly  endowed  natures, 
raised  by  their  genius  above  the  common  level.  But  he  is 
revealed  here  as  too  dependent  on  others,  and  too  easily  de- 
pressed, too  ready  to  despond,  if  encountering  obstacles  or 
meeting  any  grave  disappointments.  He  felt  more  than  so 
great  and  unworldly  a  man  should  have  felt  the  loss  of  his 
seat  in  the  corps  l^gislatif,  and  of  the  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing the  public  from  tlie  tribune.  Ho  approved,  or  at 
least  urged  Catholics  to  condone,  the  coup  (vetat^  and  sus- 
tained liouis  Napoleon  as  dictator,  till  he  found  that  he  and 
his  committee  could  not  control  his  policy.  He  finally  broke 
with  him  only  when  he  confiscated  the  estates  of  the  Orleans 
family.  After  that  he  despaired  of  the  emperor,  threw  him- 
self into  the  opposition,  which,  for  lack  of  certain  personal 
qualities  necessary  to  a  political  leader,  he  did  not  and  could 
not  lead,  and  so  lost  his  influence  in  the  empire.  In  his 
despair  he  went  so  far  at  last  as  to  recommend  his  friends 
to  vote  for  and  with  Jules  Favre  and  other  notorious  lead- 
ers of  the  left,  against  the  imperial  government. 

It  was  a  grave  mistake  to  support  Napoleon  in  the  first 
instance,  and  to  trust  him  with  the  government  of  France, 
but  it  was  a  still  graver  mistake  to  abandon  him  in  1869, 
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when  the  republican  opposition  had  commanded  very  nearly 
a  majority  of  the  popular  vote.  We  never  admired  Louis 
Napoleon,  and  always  distrusted  him  as  a  Catholic.  He  was 
willing  to  use  the  church,  as  most  Catholic  sovereigns  have 
been,  but  he  never  understood  her  true  interests  or  had 
any  disposition  to  promote  them.  He  was  no  friend  to  the 
papacy,  and  was  a  true  csBsarist,  but  he  was  not  a  much 
worse  enemy  than  the  majority  of  secular  pnnces.  His  po- 
litical concessions  on  the  19th  of  January,  1870,  were  a  blun- 
der, and  we  said  to  our  friends  at  the  time  that  it  would 
[>roye  the  end  of  the  empire  and  most  likely  of  the  Napo- 
eonic  dynasty.  He.  was  not  strong  enough  to  afiord  to 
make  concessions  to  the  liberals.  We  have  no  wish  to  see 
the  empire  restored,  but  we  think  its  overthrow  in  1870  was 
the  greatest  calamity  that  could  at  that  time  befall  France, 
or  even  entire  Europe.  The  men  who  best  deserve  the 
execration  of  the  civilized  world  are  the  men  of  the  4th  of 
September.  France  suffered  at  Sedan,  but  she  was  pros* 
trated  and  dishonored  by  the  government  of  defence,  which, 
if  the  empress-regent  had  had  a  single  quality  of  a  ruler, 
never  would  and  never  could  have  been  instituted.  She 
proved  herself,  save  as  a  wife  and  mother,  imbecile  enough 
to  have  been  a  Bourbon.  Happily  for  the  last  moments  of 
the  illustrious  count  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  catastrophe 
whieli  had  l>een  brought  about  by  the  opposition,  which, 
without  really  sympathizing  with  it,  he  had  contributed  not 
a  little  to  strengthen. 

Yet  Moutalembert  was  an  eminent  man,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  our  contemporaries ;  but  his  greatness  was  that  of 
the  scholar  and  the  orator,  not  that  of  a  party  leader.  He 
was  not  fitted  by  tetnperament  or  the  qualities  of  his  mind 
to  be  a  leader,  and  in  this  respect  he  was  far  inferior  to  his 
plebeian  rival,  who  succeeded  in  taking  the  Catholic  party 
m  France  from  him,  and  establisiung  liimself  at  its  nead, 
not  only  in  France  but  throughout  Europe  and  America. 
One  might  almost  as  well  question  the  infallibility  of  the 
pope  as  the  supreme  ^visdom  and  prudence  of  Louis  Yeuillot, 
though,  since  he  saw  proper  to  denounce  as  savages  the 
great  body  of  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States,  indeed  all 
except  the  comparatively  small  number  of  French  birth  or 
descent,  some  doubts  of  his  infallibilit}'  have  been  enter- 
tained. Yet  he  is  and  will  continue  to  be  a  sort  of  lay  pope. 
Something  he  owes  to  his  rare  ability,  but  more  to  his  con- 
summate  tact  in  detecting  and    following  the   dominant 
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sentiment  of  the  party  he  appears  to  lead,  and  his  merciless 
attacks  on  any  one,  bishop  or  priest,  who  dares  oppose  his 
policy — a  huiniin  policy,  as  hostile  to  the  freedom  of  religion 
as  that  of  Bismarck. 

Montalembert  had  nothing  of  the  demagrogne  nor  of  the 
satirist  in  him,  and  could  never  have  defended  the  Catholic 
canso  in  the  sneering  spirit  of  Voltaire  or  with  the  savage 
ferocity  of  Peter  Porcnpine.  He  had  too  broad  a  mind, 
and  was  too  intent  on  creating  an  enlightened  and  just  pab- 
lic  opinion,  to  be  a  snccessfm  party  leader.  A  successful 
party  leader  must  be  a  man  of  a  narrow  mind,  superficial, 
intense,  clever,  but  incapable  of  considering  questions  pre- 
sented under  more  than  a  single  aspect.  Louis  Yeuillot  is 
not  a  man  of  broad  or  comprehensive  views,  but  he  has 
made  a  profound  study  of  the  arts  and  methods  by  which 
the  enemies  of  religion  carry  on  their  war  against  the  church, 
naturally  approves  tliem,  and  has  no  scruple  in  using  them 
against  nis  former  friends  and  associates.  This  Montalem- 
bert was  incapable  of  doing.  He  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  elevation  of  his  views  and  the  nobility  of  his  senti- 
ments, and  could  not  adapt  himself  to  minds  of  a  low,  vul- 
gar, or  tricky  order.  The  leader  must  to  a  great  extent  be 
on  a  level  with  those  he  leads.  The  mass  of  men,  in  no 
country,  have  any  very  elevated  sentiments,  and 'grovel 
rather  than  aspire.  He  who  seeks  to  lead  them  by  high 
thoughts,  noble  sentiments,  and  lofty  aspirations  is  sure  to 
fail.  The  public  will  turn  from  him  to  follow  the  empiric, 
the  vulgar  and  unprincipled  demagogue,  who  has  no  moral 
or  intellectual  superiority  over  them.  The  more  superficial 
and  inflated  a  writer  the  greater  his  popularity. 

However  Montalembert  may  have  erred,  may  have  been 
mistaken  on  some  points,  however  he  may  have  been  prone 
to  despond,  or  ill-htted  to  bear  up  against  disappointment, 
he  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  rare  purity  of  heart,  single- 
ness of  purpose,  and  nobility  of  soul.  His  aims  were  high  and 
noble,  and  he  w^s  heart  and  soul  devoted  to  the  promotion 
of  true  Catholic  interests.  Mankind  are  the  better  for  his 
having  lived  and  written,  and  his  name  will  live  for  ever  in 
the  grateful  remembrance  of  all  who  regard  the  welfare  of 
their  fellow-men  in  time  or  eternity.  The  cloud  that  ob- 
scured the  brilliancy  of  his  Catholic  faith  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life  must  be  ascribed  to  his  constitutional  ten- 
dency to  despond,  and  to  his  long  and  painful  illness,  which, 
however,  he  oore  with  great  fortitude,  though  it  may  have 
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impaired  in  some  degree  the  clearnees  of  his  vision  and  the 
vigor  of  his  intellect.  We  personally  lost  in  him  a  dear 
and  honored  friend.     Mequiescat  in  pace* 


QUESTIONS  OF  THE  SOUL.* 

[From  Brownaon*!  Quarterly  Beview  for  April,  18B6.] 

Wb  have  in  these  "  Questions  of  the  Soul  "  a  remarkable 
work,  and  one  of  the  very  few  original  and  genuine  Amer- 
ican books  our  country  can  boast.  It  could  have  been  writ- 
ten only  by  an  American  to  "  the  manner  born,"  and  is 
destinedf,  in  our  judgment,  to  have  a  marked  influence  on 
American  thought  and  American  literature. 

We  cannot  mtroduce  this  interesting  and  instructive^ 
though  simple  and  unpretending  volume,  to  our  readers, 
without  recollecting  that  we  have  known  the  author  almost 
from  his  boyhood,  and  have  always  regarded  him  as  one  to 
whom  Almighty  God  has  given  a  mission  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  our  common  country.  Few  men  really  know  him, 
few  even  suspect  what  is  in  nim  ;  but  no  one  can  commune 
with  him  for  half  an  hour,  and  ever  be  again  precisely  what 
he  was  before.  He  is  one  of  those  men  whom  you  feel  it 
is  good  to  be  with.  Virtue  goes  out  from  him.  Simple, 
unpretending,  playful,  and  docile  as  a  child,  warm  and  ten- 
der in  his  feelings,  full  of  life  and  cheerfulness  of  manner, 
he  wins  at  once  your  love,  and  infuses  as  it  were  his  own 
sunshiny  nature  into  your  heart.  From  his  youth  he  has 
been  remarkable  for  his  singular  purity  of  heart,  the  guile- 
lessness  of  his  soul,  the  earnestness  of  his  spirit,  his  devo- 
tion to  truth,  and  his  longing  after  perfection.  We  owe 
pei*8onally  more  than  we'  can  say  to  our  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  him.  How  often,  when  neither  of  ub 
knew  or  believed  in  the  glorious  old  Catholic  Church,  have 
we  talked  together  by  our  own  fireside,  on  the  great  ques- 
tions discussed  in  the  volume  before  us,  and  stimulated  each 
other's  endeavors  after  truth  and  goodness  I  His  modesty 
and  docility  made  him  in  those  times  regard  us  as  his  teacher 
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as  well  as  his  senior,  but  in  truth  we  were  the  scholar.  ^  It 
was  in  these  free  conimunings,  where  each  opened  his  mind 
and  heart  to  the  other,  that  we  both  were  led,  the  grace  of 
God  aidinsr,  to  feel  the  need  of  the  churcli,  and  that  we 
talkedi  if  we  may  so  say,  without  intending  or  foreseeing  it, 
each  other  into  the  belief  and  love  of  Catholicity.  Each 
perhaps  was  of  service  to  the  other,  but  he  aided  us  more 
than  we  him,  for  even  then  his  was  the  master  mind. 
These  personal  recollections  are  most  dear  to  us,  and  we 
hope  the  author's  modesty  wnll  not  be  offended  at  the  hom- 
age which  our  heart  cannot  withhold.  We  loved  him  then 
as  a  younger  brother,  and  happy  are  we  to  reverence  him 
now  as  a  father.  Years  have  passed  away  since  those  times 
when  we  were  both  groping  our  way  from  the  darkness  in 
which  we  had  been  bred  to  the  light  of  God's  truth,  and 
manv  changes  have  come  over  us  both ;'  but  always  will  the 
recollection  of  our  early  intercourse  be  fresh  in  our  heart. 
After  long  investigation  of  the  various  systems  of  religion 
and  various  plans  of  world-reform  or  of  individual  perfec- 
tion agitated  in  onr  country,  outside  of  the  church,  he, 
through  the  mercy  of  God,  found  in  the  Catholic  religion 
what  he  had  so  long  and  so  patiently  sought.  He  soon  felt 
a  vocation  to  a  religious  life,  was  received  into  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  most  Holy  Redeemer,  and  went  abroad  to 
make  his  novitiate,  and  to  prepare  himself  for  the  priest- 
hood. After  his  ordination,  he  was  two  years  on  the  mis- 
sion in  England,  when  he  was  permitted  by  his  superiors 
to  return  to  his  native  land,  where,  with  others,  he  has  been 
employed  in  giving  missions  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, with  consoling  success.  We  have  watched  his  career 
as  a  missionary  priest,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  affec- 
tionate interest,  but  in  this  book  more  fully  than  anywhere 
else  we  have  found  again  our  young  friend.  Here  he  be- 
gins to  utter  what  God  has  given  him  to  utter,  and  his 
words  will  go  to  the  hearts  of  all  his  early  friends,  and  they 
are  all  who  knew  him.  He  has  greater  things  than  this  to 
say,  but  he  has  here  spoken  the  word  that  was  needed,  the 
proper  woi-d  for  the  time  and  place,  and  it  will  and  must 
letcn  an  echo  from  the  inmost  souls  of  not  a  few  of  his 
countrymen,  especially  in  our  own  Kew  England,  where 
he  was  so  well  Known  and  so  warmly  loved. 

The  author  has  given  us  here  the  very  book  the  want  of 
which  niany  have  felt,  and  has  done  what  we  ourselves 
have  often  attempted  to  do,  and  would  have  done  had  Al- 
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mighty  Ood  given  ns  the  genins  and  ability  to  do  it     We 
can  now  throw  the  manuscript  of  our  own  partially  cora- 

Eleted  work  on  the  same  subject  into  the  lire.  All  who  have 
ad  any  experience  in  the  matter  know  that,  with  all  the 
variety  and  excellence  of  our  Catholic  literature,  we  have 
no  book  precisely  adapted  to  the  peculiar  state  of  mind  and 
tone  of  thought  that  we  every  day  meet  among  the  better 
and  more  earnest  and  aspiring  class  of  our  countrymen. 
All  our  controversial  works  have  been  written  for  a  state 
of  things  which  has  passed  or  is  passing  away  in  this  coun- 
try. They  do  not  meet  our  American  min(i ;  they  fail  to 
recognize  to  that  mind  the  truths  which  it  unquestionably 
has,  and  attack  its  errors  under  forms  that  it  does  not  rec- 
ognize as  its  own.  There  has  as  yet  been  no  real  medium 
of  communication  between  Catholic  and  non-Catholic 
Americans,  and  if  our  Catholic  writera  have  understood 
the  non-Catholic  American,  he  has  not  understood  them. 
They  have  not  spoken  to  the  comprehension  of  the  real 
American  mind  and  heart,  or  penetrated  to  what  we  would 
call  the  inner  American  life. 

The  genuine  American  character  is  the  most  diiBcult 
character  in  the  world  to  comprehend,  and  foreigners  al- 
most invariably  fail  in  their  efforts  to  understand  it.  Few 
Americans  themselves,  though  they  feel  at  once  whether 
you  understand  it  or  not,  can  explain  it  either  to  themselves 
or  to  others.  Our  deeper  inner  life  has  never  yet  re- 
ceived its  expression.  We  are  as  yet  a  mystery  to  ourselves, 
and  cannot  sav  what  we  are  or  are  not.  The  chief  reason 
of  this  is,  that  we  are  in  our  infancy,  and  our  character, 
though  forming,  is  not  yet  formed,  at  least  not  fully  devel- 
oped. To  the  foreigner  and  even  to  ourselves  we  seem  an 
adult  people,  with  a  fixed  character  such  aa  it  is.  But  this 
seemingly  fixed  character  is  only  on  the  surface.  It  is  no 
index  to  the  real  national  character,  and  can  only  mislead 
those  who  do  not  penetrate  deeper.  Under  this  beats  the 
American  heart,  operates  the  real  American  life,  which  is 
rapidly  transforming,  assimilating,  or  casting  off  all  this 
which  the  superticial  observer  takes  to  be  Americanism.  In 
order  to  seize  the  real  American  character,  we  must  study, 
as  in  the  child,  what  we  are  becoming,  rather  than  what 
we  are.     Like  children  we  live  in  the  future,  not  in  the 

E resent  or  the  past,  and  look  forward,  not  backward.     We 
ave  hope,  bnt  no  memory.     As  a  people,  we  feel  that  we 
have  no  past,  and  we  despise  the  present.  We  feel  ourselves 
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bound  by  no  traditions,  whether  of  trath  or  error ;  we  have 
faith  only  in  what  is  to  come.  The  great  words  we  some- 
times use  are  spoken  prophetically,  and  express  what  we 
feel  we  are  to  be,  not  what  we  feel  we  are.  We  think, 
feel,  speak,  in  reference  not  to  what  we  are,  but  to  what  it 
is  in  us  to  be.  Our  character  is  in  the  bud  ;  it  has  not  yet 
blossomed,  far  less  ripened  into  fruit.  Hence  the  difficulty 
of  conipreliending  it,  and  only  they  who  can  foretell  the 
blossom  and  the  fruit  from  studying  the  bud  can  compre- 
hend it. 

To  arriye  at  some  acquaintance  with  the  American  char- 
acter in  its  proper  sense,  we  must  not  study  it  in  the  busy, 
bustling  Ufe  of  the  multitude,  in  our  shops,  in  our  streets, 
on  our  wharfs,  in  our  hotels,  in  our  saloons,  in  our  political 
caucuses,  or  in  our  sectarian  meeting-houses  and  assemblies. 
Here  you  see  us  only  on  our  outside,  in  our  transitional 
state,  or  in  what  we  haye  retained  or  imitated  from  the  Old 
World,  modified  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  framework  of 
American  society.  The  real  American  heart  is  not  there, 
and  is  not  indicated  by  what  we  there  meet  We  must  look 
for  it  in  what  is  to-day  apparently  a  small  and  hardly  heeded 
minority.  It  will  not  do  to  regard  us  as  a  people  with  a 
credo^  a  fixed  form  of  belief,  whether  true  or  false ;  and  it 
will  do  just  as  little  to  regard  us  as  an  infidel  or  unbelieying 
people.  We  are,  if  the  thing  be  conceiyable,  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.  As  a  people,  we  haye  no  distinctiye  or 
donatio  faith ;  we  have  ceased  to  belieye  in  distinct  and 
detinite  doctrines,  and  so  far  have  fallen  into  a  sort  of  re- 
ligious indifference  ;  but  we  haye  a  strong  religious  nature, 
we  recoil  with  horror  from  open  unbelief,  and  haye  a  per* 
suasion  that  there  is  and  must  be  a  true  religion  of  some 
sort,  though  we  know  not  precisely  what  or  where  it  is. 
We  are  best  represented  by  those  who  haye  outgrown  all 
the  forms  of  dogmatic  Protestantism,  and  are  looking,  like 
Emerson  and  Parker,  for  something  beyond  the  reforma- 
tion, and  haye  glimpses  of  a  truth,  a  beauty,  a  perfection 
aboye  it,  to  which  they  long  to  attain,  but  feel  that  they 
have  not  as  yet  attained  and  know  not  how  to  attain.  These 
are  the  real  American  people,  howeyer  few  their  number, 
and  theirs  are  the  only  words  that  as  yet  fetch  an  echo  from 
the  American  heart.  The  former  Episcopalian,  Presbyte- 
rian, Baptist,  Methodist,  Socinian,  is  as  such  no  representa- 
tiye  of  the  American  people,  and  is  oblis^ed  to  yield  to  the 
dissolving  influence  of  American  life.    He  is  an  exotic  that 
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cannot  long  flourish  in  onr  soil  or  under  our  heavens.  There 
is  an  agency  at  work  in  American  minds  and  hearts  that 
transforms  liim  against  his  will,  against  his  knowledge, — 
an  agency  that  resists  silently  and  mysteriously  all  sects  with 
formal  doctrines,  and  that  will  for  ever  prevent  them  from 
being  naturalized  or  nationalized  among  us.  Tliey  all  feel 
the  workings  of  this  silent,  secret  agency,  and  many  of  them 
very  unnecessarily  suppose  that  it  is  the  secret  influence  of 
Rome,  the  result  of  a  concealed  ^^  Jesuitism,''  or  *'  of  a  pop- 
ish conspiracy."  It  is  no  such  thing.  The  same  agency 
is  at  work  among  Catholics,  and  would  transform  Catho- 
licity in  the  same  wav,  were  it  not  divine  truth,  protected 
by  the  hand  of  God  himself.  In  ascertaining  or  estimating 
the  real  American  character,  we  must  look  beyond  all  the 
sects,  to  those  who  have  thrown  them  off,  and  that,  too, 
without  lapsing  into  cold  materialism,  or  losing  their  nat- 
ural religiosity  and  uprightness.  These  are  already  more 
numerous  than  is  commonly  imagined,  and  their  number 
is  every  day  rapidly  increasing.  u\  these  is  our  hope,  for 
he  who  can  speak  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those,  speaks 
to  the  real  American  mind  and  heart. 

We  doubt  if  any  man,  without  extraordinary  grace,  can 
do  this  effectually,  unless  he  is  one  who  knows  them  by  his 
own  personal  experience.  Catholics  who  have  lived  long 
in  the  country,  nay,  who  have  been  born  and  brought  up  in 
the  country,  do  not  readily  enter  into  their  i^tate  of  mmd, 
and  rarely  succeed  in  making  themselves  thoroughly  intelli- 
gible to  them ;  for  they  live  not  tlie  same  life,  and  speak 
not  the  same  language.  But  yet  it  is  through  this  class 
Catholicity  is  to  be  presented  to  the  American  heart  and 
the  country  converted.  In  regard  to  individuals  we  may 
find,  indeed,  a  point  of  support  in  the  Catholic  dogmas  re- 
tained by  most  of  the  sects,  but  not  for  the  conversion  of 
any  considerable  number  of  the  American  people.  Our 
best  and  firmest  reliance  is  not  on  these  Catholic  dogmas 
which  Protestantism  still  professes,  for  Protestants,  speak- 
ing generally,  hold  them  too  loosely,  but  on  the  innate  crav- 
ings of  the  soul,  finding  itself  abandoned  to  simple  nature, 
on  that  inward  need  which  all  men  feel  even  by  nature,  for 
truth  and  goodness.  We  shall,  with  the  grace  of  God,  find 
our  account  in  proportion  as  we  address  tlie  heart,  and  the 
intellect  through  tlie  heart.  The  fulcrum  for  our  lever  is 
in  the  natural  craving  of  the  heart  for  beatitude,  to  love 
and  to  be  loved.    We  shall  do  well  not  to  slight  the  mystic 
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element  of  the  soni,  an  element  perhaps  stronger  than  any 
other  in  onr  American  nature. 

Hitherto  onr  Catliolic  authors,  very  naturally  and  very 
properly,  have  confined  themselves,  when  addressing  those 
without,  either  to  the  defence  of  Catholicity  against  the  ob- 
jections of  Protestants,  or  to  the  refutation  of  the  errors  of 
non-Catholics.  We  have  confined  ourselves  personally,  in 
our  discussions,  mostly  to  the  latter  object,  for  it  suited 
best  our  peculiar  temperament  But,  after  all,  we  in  this 
way  present  Catholicity  mainly  on  its  negative  side,  and 
silence  the  logic  ratlier  than  win  the  hearts  of  non-Catholics. 
We  show  them  in  this  way  our  religion  under  its  least  ami- 
able and  most  repulsive  aspect.  There  is  another  way  of 
presenting  it,  which  we  have  as  yet  hardly  tried,  that  of 
presenting  it  in  its  purely  affirmative  or  positive  character, 
as  the  adequate  object  of  the  heart,  which  Tertullian  says  is 
naturally  Christian,  frankly  recognizing  its  natural  wants 
and  activities,  and  showing  it  that  Catuolicity  is  that  un- 
known good  that  it  craves,  the  ideal  to  which  it  aspires,  the 
true  life  it  would  live,  and  that  superhuman  help  which  it 
feels  that  it  needs  and  which  it  has  hitherto  sought  in  vain, 
and  must  in  vain  seek  elsewhere  than  in  the  church.  Now 
this  is  what  our  author  has  attempted,  and,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  with  complete  success,  in  the  volume  before  us.  He 
makes  no  apologetic  defence  of  Catholicity,  and  no  polemical 
assault  on  JProtestantism,  although  his  work  really  contains 
a  masterly  refutation  of  the  latter,  and  a  triumphant  defence 
of  the  former ;  but  he  presents  Catholicity  as  the  answer  to 
the  Questions  of  the  Soul.  He  lets  the  people  whom  he  ad- 
dresses state  these  questions  in  their  own  way,  and  give  him 
their  own  list  of  the  wants  of  the  heart,  and  tells  them  that 
they  need  not  despair  of  finding  an  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions, or  full  satisfaction  of  these  wanta  He  does  not 
reproach  tliem  for  raising  these  questions,  or  for  feeling 
these  wants,  for  he  owns  them  to  be  natural,  and  regards 
them  as  indicative  of  the  dignity  and  noble  capacities  of 
man's  nature.  He  accepts  them,  and  shows  that  Catholicity 
is  that  which  adequately  answers  them  all.  In  this  consist 
the  originality  and  peculiar  merit  of  his  method.  It  is  not 
controversial,  it  is  not  speculative,  it  is  not  dogmatic,  but  a 
simple  statement  of  facts  to  the  heart,  which  instructs  and 
satisfies  the  understanding.  It  assumes  nothing,  but  simply 
relates  what  those  whom  he  addresses  experience,  and  shows 
them  affectionately  what  it  is  they  want  and  where  and  how 
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they  may  find  it.  It  is  frank,  confiding,  hopefnl,  overflow- 
ing with  tenderness  and  good  will  towards  those  who  have 
not  yet  found  what  the  anthor  has  fonnd. 

The  autlior  addresses  himself  more  especially  to  the  persons 
known  amongst  us  as  transcendentalists,  and  he  finds  some- 
thing trae  and  beautiful  in  many  of  those  choice  souls, 
who,  however  mistaken  in  their  practical  endeavors,  sought 
earnestly  for  a  time  to  live  a  higher  life,  and  deserved  some- 
thing better  than  the  sneers  and  scofis  they  received  from 
an  nnsympathizing  world  He  may  not  reach  them  all,  but 
he  must  reach  many  of  them,  and  even  those  he  fails  to  con* 
vince  will  find  his  book  surprising  and  attracting  them. 
He  has  presented  Catholicity  in  its  true  light  to  their  under- 
standings, and  they  must  wish  to  accept  it  even  when  they 
fail  to  do  so. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  make  selections  that  will  give  our 
readers  a  passable  idea  of  this  remarkable  book.  It  is  what 
every  boolc  should  be,  a  genuine  whole,  and  to  give  an  idea 
of  it  we  should  need  to  extract  it  all.  It  is  a  genuine  work 
of  art  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  as  beautiful  as  true, 
and  as  true  as  beautiful.  Any  extract  we  can  make  will  be 
weakened  by  being  detached  eitlier  from  what  precedes  or 
follows  it.  We  must,  however,  call  especial  attention  to 
the  first  chapter,  Has  man  a  Destiny  r  and  we  beg  the 
reader  to  remark  this  sentence,  so  directly  in  the  face  and 
eyes  of  Calvinism  and  Jansenism:  ''  No ;  man  has  a  destiny^ 
and  to  corrupt,  to  enfeeble,  or  to  abandon  those  instincts^ 
faculties,  and  activities  which  God  has  given  him  whereby 
to  reach  his  destiny,  this  is  the  soul's  suicide ;  this,  and  this 
alone,  is  sin."  Here  is  the  distinct  recognition  of  all  that  is 
true  in  the  saying  of  'the  transcendentalists  about  following 
our  instincts,  and  tlie  truth  without  the  error. 

After  having  settled  the  question  that  man  has  a  destiny, 
the  author  proceeds  to  the  question.  What  is  man's  destiny  ? 
He  shows  by  a  series  of  most  interesting  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  the  greatest  and  most  distinguished  non-Catholics 
of  the  age,  of  men  who  are  rightly  called  its  representative 
men,  that,  while  this  question  torments  its  soul,  it  is  unable 
to  answer  it. 

We  commend  the  chapter  on  the  Dignity  of  Man  to  our 
non-Catholic  readers.  They  suppose,  in  their  ignorance  of 
Catholicity,  or  rather  in  confounding  Catliolicity  with  the 
heresy  of  the  Jansenists,  usually  regarded  by  Protestants  as 
"  the  better  class  of  Catholics,"  as  said  to  us  one  day  the 
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excellent  Dr.  Nevin,  that  we  degrade  hnman  native,  and' in 
order  to  exalt  God  belittle  man.  But  in  onr  Catholic  belief, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  detract  from  the  creatnre  in  order  to 
make  up  the  greatness  of  the  Creator.  God  is  intinite,  and 
infinitely  great  in  liimself  and  in  his  own  right.  No  great- 
ness of  the  creature  can  diminish  his  greatness  or  lessen  his 
dignity.  God  himself  has  lowered  nimself  to  man,  that 
he  might  raise  man  to  himself,  and  not  lightly  should  we 
speak  of  that  nature  which  the  Son  of  God  has  not  disdained 
to  assume  as  his  own.  That  nature  which  was  created 
by  God,  redeemed  by  him  and  destined  to  consort  eternally 
with  him,  cannot  be  wanting  in  dignity.  The  views  of  your 
Dr.  Channing,  who,  in  the  later  years  of  liis  life,  made  the 
dignity  of  hnman  nature  his  constant  theme,  fell  far  below 
those  entertained  by  the  Catholic.  We  honor  all  men,  not 
as  God,  nor  as  able  without  the  assistance  of  his  grace  to 
attain  to  supernatural  union  with  him,  but  as  the  noble 
creatures  of  God,  made  in  his  image  and  his  likeness,  and 
for  an  inconceivably  glorious  destiny.  There  is  no  danger 
in  overrating  the  dignity  of  onr  nature,  so  long  as  we  do  not 
forget  that  God  is  its  principle  and  end,  and  that  we  can  do 
nothing  without  him,  and  are  unable  by  our  simple  natural 
strength  to  attain  to  eternal  life. 

From  the  question  of  man's  destiny  in  general,  the  author 
proceeds  to  show  that  each  man  has  a  ^^  special  destiny,  a 
definite  work  to  do,"  and  that  this  work  is  a  great,  an  im- 
portant, a  divine  work."  This  will  be  found  a  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive  portion  of  the  work.  It  offers  an  ad- 
mirable commentary  on  Fourier's  doctrine  of  "  Attractions 
proportional  to  Destiny,"  and  on  the  attempts  made  to  realize 
it  by  means  of  associations  and  communities  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  including  Brook  Farm,  Fruitlands,  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  Cross.  He  shows  that  there  is  a  ten- 
dency in  a  choice  number  of  minds,  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries,  to  make  it  their  special  object  to  strive  after 
perfection  and  an  unworldly  life.  In  other  words,  tliat  the 
monastic  life  is  in  some  sense  a  natural  want,  and  only  a 
mode  of  realizing  the  natural  aspirations  of  highly  spiritual 
souls.  But  he  shows,  at  the  same  time,  that  these  souls  have 
never  been  able  to  fulKl  tlieir  special  destiny  in  any  of  the 
institutions  founded  outside  of  the  Catholic  Church.  After 
showing  the  failure  of  all  these  institutions,  he  asks,  is  there 
no  "path  that  leads  to  our  final  aim  ? "  That  is,  no  way  by 
whicu  men  may  attain  not  only  to  their  general,  but  to  their 
Vol.  xiv-as 
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^cial  4e6tiny  ?  No  "  one  that  has  discovered  it,  and  stand- 
ing out  as  a  guide,  can  say  to  humanity,  ^  'Tis  I ;  I  am  the 
way  that  leads  to  truth  and  life, — follow  me?'  Does  the 
past  give  us  such  an  answer?    What  says  the  past  ? " 

The  author,  in  answer  to  this  question,  seeks  and  finds  a 
model  man,  and  a  model  life,  in  Jesus  the  God-roan.  He 
deduces  the  idea  of  the  church  from  the  wants  of  the  soul, 
and  then  raises  the  inquiry  whether  that  idea  is  realized,  and 
if  80,  where.  He  first  examines  Protestantism,  and  in  a  few 
pages  gives  the  most  masterly  refutation  of  it  that  we  have 
ever  read,  by  simply  showing  its  inability  to  answer  the 
questions  of  the  soul,  or  to  satisfy  its  wants.  He  then  inter- 
rogates Bome,  the  Catholic  Church,  and  shows,  by  a  simple 
statement  of  Catholicity,  that  she  can  answer,  has  answered, 
and  does  answer,  every  question  the  soul  asks,  and  satisfy 
every  want  it  feels.  He  shows  that  she  meets  all  the  wants 
of  the  soul,  and  affords  all  the  means  and  facilities  necessary 
to  enable  every  one  to  fulfil  his  destiny,  whether  general  or 
special.  This  book  might  therefore  be  called  The  Questions 
of  the  Soul,  and  their  Answers ;  for  such  it  really  is.  Its 
great  merit  is,  that  it  asks  and  answers  those  questions  in 
the  form  in  which  they  come  up  here  and  now,  in  our  own 
age  and  country,  and  more  especially  as  they  have  come  up 
in  our  own  New  England.  We  have  never  met  a  man  bom 
and  brought  up  in  New  York  who  had  a  more  just  appreci- 
ation of  tlie  New-England  inner  life,  and  as  a  New-England 
man  by  birth,  though  not  by  education,  we  most  cordially 
thank  him  for  the  justice  he  does  u&  New  England  cer- 
tainlv  is  not  the  whole  Union,  but  it  has  impressed  its  own 
mindf  upon  no  small  part  of  it,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil 
it  is  not  for  us  to  say,  and  such,  with  all  her  faults,  is  her 
intellectual  and  religious  influence,  that  her  conversion  to 
Catholicity  would  go  a  great  way  towards  the  conversion  of 
the  whole  country.  Nevertheless,  no  genuine  Catholic  can 
be  in  this  country  a  sectionalist.  We  are  all  one  country, 
one  people,  and  one  people  too,  whether  Protestant  or  Cath- 
olic, whether  Celt  or  Anglo-Saxon,  German  or  French,  by 
our  descent.  Catholicity  is  itself  superior  to  all  nationali- 
ties and  all  distinctions  of  race,  but  it  respects  every  nation- 
ality in  its  appropriate  sphere,  and  enlightens  and  protects 
and  fosters  a  pure  and  ardent  patriotism. 

No  extracts  can  give  our  readera  any  thing  like  an  ade- 
quate idea,  hardly  any  idea  at  all,  of  the  interest  and  value 
of  this  book.     They  must  read  it  for  themselves.    It  is 
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written  with  great  simplicity  and  eloquence.  It  is  a  genuine 
nttemnco,  a  faithful  expression,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  the 
author's  own  heart.  He  has  thought,  felt,  suffered,  enjoyed, 
lived,  all  he  here  says ;  for,  after  all,  the  book  is  but  a  chap- 
ter from  his  own  deep  and  varied  spiritual  experience.  He 
himself  is  one  who  has  sought  and  found  peace  in  the  very 
way  he  points  out.  What  we  admire  in  this  book,  even 
more  than  its  sound  tlieology,  its  rare  philosophy,  and  its 
deep  thought,  is  its  genial  spirit,  its  youtbfulness  and  fresh- 
ness, its  enthusiasm,  its  hopefulness,  and  its  charity.  It  is 
refreshing  in  these  days  to  meet  such  a  book.  It  is  free, 
bold,  independent,  manly,  but  it  is  kind  and  gentle,  tender 
and  loving.  We  have  not  found  a  bitter  expression  or  a 
sarcasm  in  it,  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  a  model  in  its 
way,  and  shows  how  a  Catholic  can  say  all  that  it  is  needful 
to  say  without  giving  offence  to  any  one.  Even  they  who 
may  not  accept  me  author's  conclusions  will  have  no  unpleas- 
ant associations  connected  with  them,  will  be  disarmed  of 
many  prejudices,  and  be  drawn  towards  him  with  love  and 
respect.  We  need  not  say  that  we  have  endeavored  to  profit 
by  its  perusal,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be  studied  by  all  our 
lay  writers  who  wish  to  present  Catholicity  to  the  American 
mind  and  heart 

Especially  do  we  recommend  this  book  to  the  youth  of  our 
country.  Our  hope  for  our  country  is  in  the  youth,  in  the 
young  men  now  growing  up  and  forming  their  characters, 
who  have  not  yet  lost  by  contact  with  the  world  the  down 
from  their  hearts.  Youn^  America,  we  know,  is  not  just 
now  in  very  good  repute,  but  we  know  that  there  are  thou- 
«ands  of  warm  and  generous  hearts  among  our  educated 
young  men,  crying  out  for  the  great  and  kindling  tniths  of 
this  book,  and  demanding  some  object  worthy  of  their  lofty 
ambition.  To  them  more  especially  is  this  book  addressed, 
and  we  trust  not  in  vain.  They  have  each  a  mission.  Our 
glorious  republic  too  has  a  mission,  a  great  work  in  divine 
providence,  tlie  sublime  work  of  realizing  the  idea  of 
Christian  society,  and  of  setting  the  example  of  a  tnily 
great,  noble.  Catholic  people.  In  this  \\'ork,  young  men^ 
vou  arc  called  to  take  your  share, — ^a  share  in  the  work  and 
in  its  glory. 
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[From  BrowDwn^s  Quarter^  ReTiew  for  Ocfiber,  18&7.J 

Thb  nnmerons  readers  of  that  admirable  book,  Ths  Que9-' 
done  of  the  Soul,  will  most  easterly  welcome  a  new  work  by 
the  same  popular  author.  .Mr.  Hecker's  Aspirations  of 
Nature  is  written  in  tlie  same  free  and  earnest  style,  bo 
much  admired  in  his  former  publication,  and  is  marked  by 
the  same  loving  spirit,  the  same  tone  of  independent 
thought,  and  the  same  glowing  enthusiasm,  while  it  takes 
broader  and  deeper  views  of  tlie  subjects  it  discusses,  and 
addresses  itself  to  a  larger  public. 

The  aim  of  this  new  book  is  to  show  that  all  men  natu- 
rally aspire  to  religion,  and  that  the  aspirations  of  their 
nature  can  be  satisned  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  nowhere 
else.  The  author  endeavors,  on  the  one  hand,  to  vindicate 
therights  and  difi^nity  of  human  nature  against  Calvinistfr 
and  tHinsenists,  wuo  decry  it,  and  seek  to  supersede  it  by 
what  they  call  grace ;  and  on  the  other,  to  show  that  fidelity, 
in  a  large  sense,  to  one's  own  reason  and  nature,  will  con- 
duct  the  earnest  seeker  to  the  communion  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  He  takes  his  starting-point  in  our  own  rational  and 
moral  nature,  and  proceeds  on  tlie  principle  that  no  religion 
can  be  deserving  of  the  slightest  respect,  that  contradicts 
reason  or  leaves  the  aspirations  of  our  nature  unsatisfied. 
He  meets  the  rationalist  and  the  transcendentalist  each  on 
his  own  ground,  accepts  their  principle  and  method,  and 
endeavors  to  prove  that  if  they  will  only  be  faithful  to  them, 
they  will  and  must  find  the  true  religion. 

The  author  proves  that  ProteBtanism  does  not  and  can- 
not, and  that  Catholicity  can  and  does,  fulfil  the  conditions 
demanded  by  the  Earnest  Seeker;  and,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  does  it  with  a  force  of  argument,  beauty  of  expres- 
sion, and  felicity  of  iUustration  that  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  what  is  called  Evan- 
gelical Protestantism  is  utterly  unable  to  meet  the  demands 
of  reason  or  the  wants  of  tlio  heart,  and  no  one  who  knows 
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"Oatholicity  can  doubt  its  capacity  to  do  both.  Calvinism 
proceeds  on  the  principle  that  onr  nature  has  been  totally 
<somipted  by  the  fall,  and  that  men  as  they  are  now  bom 
are  incapable  of  thinking  a  good  thought  or  performing  a 
good  deed.  Hence  it  teaches  that  all  the  acts  of  the  unre- 
generate,  even  their  prayers,  are  sins.  Catholicity  proceeds 
on  the  principle  that,  though  by  the  fall  man  has  lost  all 
power,  prior  to  regeneration,  to  perfonn  acts  meritorious  of 
eternal  life,  he  yet  retains  his  essential  nature, — reason  and 
free-will, — ^and  can  discover  and  embrace  truth,  and  perform 
4icts  really  good,  in  the  natural  order.  Hence-  the  church 
condemns  the  proposition :  ^'AU  the  works  of  infidels  are 
sins."  and  asserts  the  reality  of  natural  truth  and  virtue. 
Catnolicity  presupposes  reason  or  natural  truth  as  the  pre- 
amble in  the  logical  order  to  revelation,  and  nature  as  the 
recipient  of  grace,  and  therefore  accepts  natural  reason  and 
our  natural  atfections,  and  elevates  them  to  a  higher  order, 
purifies  and  strengthens  them,  instead  of  decrying  and  con- 
-demning  them. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  author  boldly  accepts  the  prin- 
<siple  that  ^^what  contradicts  reason  contradicts  Grod." 
Tnere  is  nothing  startling  in  this  principle  to  Catholics, 
though  they  do  not  usually  express  it  in  this  way,  for  it  is 
more  reverent  and  less  dangerous  to  say,  what  contradicts 
the  word  of  God  contradicts  reason,  maxing  thus  the  reve- 
lation the  criterion  of  reason,  not  reason  the  criterion  of 
the  revelation.  When  we  say,  what  contradicts  reasonr  con- 
tradicts Ood,  we  have  the  appearance  of  favoring  the  rule 
of  private  judgment,  and  of  justifying  rationalists  in  set- 
ting up  their  private  opinions  as  the  criteria  of  revealed 
truth.  There  are  comparatively  few  who  can  practically 
distinguish  between  reason  and  their  own  mental  habits 
and  prejudices,  or  so  to  speak,  between  reason  and  their 
own  view  of  reason,  that  is  to  say,  between  reason  and  their 
own  private  judgment.  To  the  mass  of  men  brought  up  in 
a  Protestant  community,  nothing  appears  more  contradic- 
tory to  reason  than  the  various  dogmas  and  practices  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  they  really  are  contradictory  to  tkeir 
reason,  that  is,  to  reason  as  modified  or  perverted  by  their 
anti-Catholic  habits  and  prejudices.  Certainly,  reason  taken 
strictly,  in  its  own  essential  nature,  approves  or  teaches 
nothing  that  does  not  accord  with  the  teachings  and  usages 
of  the  church.  But  men  do  not  generally  so  take  reason  in 
practice.    They  do  not  easily  divest  themselves  of  their 
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habits  and  prejudices.  They  reason  as  they  are.  In  prao- 
tiee  they  confound  their  habits  and  prejudices  with  reason 
itself,  and  conchide  that  wliatever  contradicts  them,  contra- 
dicts reason.  Hence  tlie  rule,  as  stated,  is  not  regarded 
f;enerally  as  a  safe  practical  rule,  and  aUhougli  strictly  true^ 
or  God  is  present  in  reason  as  well  as  in  revelation,  and  his 
veracity  is  the  same  in  the  one  as  in  the  other,  the  author, 
we  presume,  would  not  lay  it  down  if  he  did  not  regard  it 
as  in  no  danger  of  being  abused  by  the  class  of  minds  he  ia 
addressing,  and  also  as  necessary  in  some  sort  to  give  a 
strong  denial  to  the  denunciations  of  reason  by  so-called 
orthodox  Protestantism.  He  has  thought  it  proper  and  in 
the  highest  degree  prudent  to  show  the  earnest  seeker  after 
truth,  who  is  revolted  by  the  depreciation  of  reason  and 
nature  by  Calvinism,  that  on  this  point  Catholicity  is  totally 
different,  and  not  the  enemy,  but  the  warm  friend  of  reason. 
In  this  he  is  certainly  right,  and  giving  the  right  directioD 
to  Catholic  controversy. 

We  must  bear  in  mmd  that  the  author  addresses  his  book 
not  indiscriminately  to  all  classes  of  non-Catholics;  but  to 
that  class  who  have  cast  off  Protestantism,  fallen  back  on 
simple  nature,  have  become  earnest  seekers  after  religion^ 
and  are  prepared  to  accept  it  the  moment  that  they  see  that 
it  meets  their  intellectual  and  moral  wants,  and  that  they 
can  embrace  it  without  denying  the  plain  dictates  of  reason 
or  forfeiting  the  rights  and  dignity  of  their  human  nature. 
He  thinks  this  class  includes  a  majority  of  the  adult  portion 
of  our  population.  On  this  point,  however,  we  are  not  abla- 
te agree  with  him.  We  may  be  wrong,  but  we  are  not,  with 
what  knowledge  we  have  or  our  countrymen,  able  to  believe 
that  they  have  as  yet,  to  any  great  extent,  cast  off  false 
Christianity,  absolutely  got  rid  of  all  the  various  forms  of 
Protestantism,  and  now  stand  in  simple  unprejudiced  nature^ 
prepared  to  receive  Catholic  truth  in  proportion  as  it  i& 
clearly,  distinctly,  and  affectionately  presented.  It  is  tnie, 
as  the  author  states,  that  the  majority  of  the  adult  popular 
tion  have  been  said,  on  respectable  authority,  to  proiess  na 
religion  ;  but  I  attribute  the  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  not  to  the 
keenness  of  their  intelligence  which  has  seen  through  the 
hollowness  of  Protestantism,  and  rejected  it  from  a  convic- 
tion that  it  is  essentially  unreasonable  and  false,  dishonor^ 
able  to  God  and  unfit  for  man ;  but  to  their  indifference  to^ 
religion  itself,  to  their  want  of  seriousness,  earnestness  in 
the  affairs  of  the  soul,  and  to  their  insane  devotion  to  thfr 
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world  and  its  goods.  They  are  not  precisely  sceptics,  bnt 
are  to  Protestantism  what  cold,  dead,  and  worldly  Catholics 
are  to  Catholicity.  Awaken  them  to  a  sense  of  their  religions 
obligations,  make  them  feel  the  necessity  of  attending  to 
their  salvation,  and  they  unite  with  some  one  of  the  varioos 
Protestant  sects,  the  one  in  which  their  infancy  was  trained, 
or  to  which  accident  determines  them.  A  General  Jackson, 
old  and  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  unites  with  the  Presby- 
terians, a  Henry  Clay  with  the  Episcopalians.  The  Ameri- 
can mind  properly  so  called,  whatever  we  may  say  of  it  or 
hope  from  it,  is  as  yet  thoroughly  Protestant.  Protestant- 
ism, chiefly  under  the  Calvinistic  or  Methodistic  phase,  has 
had  the  forming  of  the  American  religious  character,  and 
what  of  religion  the  American  people  have  is  cast  in  a  Prot- 
estant mould,  and  when  quickened  into  life  and  activity 
runs  in  a  Protestant  channel. 

A  change  is,  no  doubt,  taking  place  with  as  great  a 
rapidity  as  we  could  reasonably  expect,  and  we  look  for 
large  accessions  to  the  church  from  conversions,  bnt  not  so 
much  from  among  those  who  have  cast  off  all  religion,  as 
from  among  those  who  really  believe  the  Christian  truth 
Protestantism  retains,  and  who  see  that  it  is  incomplete, 
fragmentary,  insufficient  for  itself,  and  are  led  from  a  view 
of  its  defective  and  broken  character  to  seek  its  unity  and 
integrity  in  the  Catholic  Church.  We  are  all  of  us  liable 
to  be  deceived  by  relying  too  much  on  our  own  peculiar 
experience,  and  taking  what,  after  all,  was  only  our  own 
clique,  coterie,  or  party,  as  representative  of  the  whole 
country.  It  is  evident  to  any  one  who  reads  the  book  be- 
fore us,  and  has  been  acquainted  with  the  New-England 
transcondentalists,  that  the  author  has  taken  them  as  the 
representatives  of  the  class  he  addressed,  and  as  an  index  to 
the  direction  likely  to  be  taken  by  the  American  mind. 
But  every  thing  in  this  country  changes  so  rapidly  that  a 
reasonable  induction  from  a  state  of  facts  which  existed 
yesterday  becomes  absurd  to-day,  though  it  should  chance 
to  be  reasonable  again  to-morrow.  The  transcendentalists, 
with  Balph  Waldo  Emerson  for  their  high  priest,  Margaret 
Fuller  for  their  high  priestess,  and  The  Dial  for  their  or- 
gan, never  a  numerous  or  a  very  powerful  party,  have 
nearly  all  disappeared,  and  are  as  hard  to  find  in  New  Eng- 
land now  as  are  the  Saint-Simonians  in  France.  They  were 
able,  in  their  best  estate,  to  find  little  response  from  the  na- 
tional heart,  and  were,  after  all,  an  exotic  transplanted  to 
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our  American  garden  from  Germany,  rather  than  a  plant  of 
native  origin  and  growth,  and  we  tnink  but  little  account 
should  be  made  of  them  in  estimating  the  tendencies  of 
the  American  people. 

There  has  been,  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  since  the 
palmy  days  of  transcendentalism,  a  reaction  in  the  Ameri-  ^ 
can  mind  towards  Evangelicalism.  The  naked  pantheism 
of  the  transcendentalists,  and  the  tendency  of  their  specula- 
tions and  utterances  to  foster  a  weak  sentimcntalism,  never 
slow  to  run  into  a  demoralizing  sensualism ;  the  rationalistic 
tendencies  of  the  Unitarian  preacliing  and  literature ;  and 
the  bold,  unblushing  infidelity  of  Theodore  Parker  and  his 
friends,  together  with  the  attacks  of  the  Catholic  press, 
have  alarmed,  to  some  extent,  the  better  portion  of  the 
American  people,  and  produced  a  reaction  in  favor  not 
directly  of  Catnolicity,  but  of  more  conservative  forms  of 
Protestantism.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  more  Evangelical  to-day  than  they  were 
fifteen  or  twentv  years  ago.  But  I  also  believe  them 
nearer  the  churcli,  because!  believe  them  less  rationalistic, 
and  more  deeply  impressed  with  those  elements  of  Protes- 
tantism which  have  been  retained  from  Catholicity.  Prot- 
estants have,  to  some  extent,  changed  their  front.  Alarmed 
by  the  extravagances  and  ultraisms  of  a  portion  of  their  own 
number,  and  pressed  from  without  by  Catholicity,  which 
insists  on  its  right  to  hold  them  responsible  for  all  these 
extravagances  and  ultraisms,  they  are  now  falling  back,  not 
as  they  were  on  simple  nature,  but  on  the  truth  the  reform- 
era  retained.  We  hope  much  from  this  reaction,  for  it  will 
give  us  some  elements  of  Christian  truth  in  the  Protestant 
mind  to  which  we  can  make  our  appeals.  We  therefore 
think  the  class  of  minds  the  author  addresses  not  so  large  as 
he  supposes,  nor  in  fact  so  large  as  it  was  fifteen  or  twenty 

i rears  ago.  The  direction  of  the  leading  American  mind 
las  changed,  and  our  hopes  are  now  from  the  more  serious 
and  religious  among  non-Catholics,  rather  than  from  those 
who  still  retain  their  rationalistic  and  transccndentalist 
tendencies.  In  addressing  ourselves  to  rationalists  and 
transcendcntalists,  and  in  accepting  their  principle  and 
method,  there  may  be  danger  of  doing  more  to  confirm 
them  in  their  present  tendencies  than  to  win  them  to  the 
church;  for  it  may  well  happen  that  they  will  be  more 
deeply  impressed  with  our  strong  assertions  in  favor  of 
reason  and  nature,  than  with  our  arguments,  clear  and  con- 
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dnsive  as  they  may  be,  denigned  to  prove  that  Catholicity 
meets  all  the  demands  of  intellect  and  all  the  wants  of  the 
heart  They  have  not,  with  individnal  exceptions,  any  very 
deep  or  painf  al  sense  of  the  need  of  something  above  reason 
and  nature,  and  are  far  better  satisfied  with  themselves  as 
they  are,  than  we  who  know  from  our  religion  and  from 
onr  own  experience  the  insufficiency  of  reason  and  nature 
alone  commonly  imagine.  It  is  only  when  divine  grace  is 
operating  on  them  or  striving  with  them,  that  they  experi- 
ence those  internal  longings  or  those  deep  aspirations  to 
something  above  nature,  which  creates  so  much  ^misery  in 
the  bosoms  of  non-Catholics.  However  strictly  accordant 
reason  and  nature  may  be  with  Catholicity,  or  however 
necessary  it  may  be  to  enable  man  to  attain  to  his  super- 
natural beatitude,  reason  and  natnre  do  not  of  themselves 
aspire  to  it,  for  they  do  and  can  of  themselves  aspire  only 
to  a  beatitude  in  their  own  order,  that  is  to  say,  a  natural 
beatitude.  ^ 

The  author  has  shown  clearly  that  Calvinism,  indeed 
Protestantism  throughout  as  set  forth  by  the  leading  reform- 
ers, is  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  natural  reason,  and  the 
purer  instincts  of  our  nature,  that  it  annihilates  reason  and 
nature  to  make  way  for  grace,  and  in  doing  this,  though  it 
has  been  done  many  times  before,  he  has  done  good  service 
to  the  cause  of  religion.  He  has  demolished  for  ever  the 
claims  of  modem  Protestantism  to  be  the  friend  of  reason, 
an  intellectual  religion,  and  the  emancipator  of  the  mind, 
the  assertor  of  the  rights  of  reason  and  the  dignity  of 
human  natnre.  He  has  gone  further ;  he  has  proved  that 
Catholicity  protects  reason  and  the  rights  of  nature.  Under 
tliis  last  head  it  is  possible  that  some  who  do  not  fully 
understand  the  qnestion  may  think  that  he  has  gone  too  far, 
and  assis^ned  to  reason  and  nature  more  than  belongs  to 
them.  Nobody  knows  better  than  the  author  that  we  our- 
selves do  not  belong  to  the  school  of  theologians  he  is  dis- 
posed to  follow,  and  that  we  think  the  disasters  of  the  fall 
greater  than  that  school  appears  to  regard  them ;  but  we 
cannot  find  that  in  any  thing  he  positively  says,  he  goes 
beyond  the  line  of  sound  doctrine,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  in- 
terpret his  strong  assertions  in  favor  of  reason  and  nature 
as  intended  to  deny  the  false  assertions  of  the  reformera 
If  he  should  be  found,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  inexact  in 
one  or  two  expressions,  he  should  be  excused,  if  his  general 
thought  is  Catholic  and  his  intention  right.     The  author 
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writes  to  the  popular  mind,  in  a  popular  style,  and  seldom 
aims  at  technical  precision.  He  is  chiefly  intent  on  the 
general  impression  he  produces,  and  perhaps  is  not  always 
so  clear  and  exact  in  his  particnhir  statements  as  if  he  were 
writing  a  strictly  scientific  work.  He  intentionally  writes 
in  a  style  familiar  to  the  class  of  persons  he  addresses,  and 
expresses  his  thoughts  as  far  as  possible  in  their  language, 
in  the  way  which  he  judges  most  likely  to  convey  the 
truth  to  their  understandings.  We  must  not  tie  such  an 
author,  anxious  to  reach  the  understandings  and  the  hearts 
of  non-Catholics,  down  to  stereotyped  forms,  but  must 
defend  for  him  the  largest  liberty  compatible  with  loyalty 
to  the  faitli. 

We  do  not  think,  however,  that  even  as  to  the  effects  of 
the  fall  and  the  present  powers  and  capacities  of  reason  and 
nature,  the  author  has  said  any  thing  to  which  any  Catholic 
can  reasonably  object,  or  any  thing  that  ho  has  not  a  right 
as  a  sound  theologian  to  say.  If  any  one  has  any  doubt  on 
the  subject,  it  arises  either  from  his  own  misunderstanding 
of  Catholic  doctrine,  or  from  the  fact  that  the  author's  pur- 
pose has  led  him  to  dwell  on  the  goods  retained  affcer  the 
fall  rather  than  on  those  lost  by  it.  His  line  of  argument 
required  him  to  present  the  goods  retained  in  the  strongest 
light  possible,  and  those  lost  in  the  weakest  light  possible. 
Blence  he  has  presented  in  its  full  strength  the  case  of 
reason  and  nature  against  Calvinists  and  Jansenists,  but 
not  in  its  full  strength  as  against  rationalists  and  transcen- 
dentalists.  To  the  superficial  reader,  therefore,  ho  may 
appear  to  express  more  on  the  one  side  than  he  means,  and 
less  on  the  other  than  he  actually  holds. 

There  is  nothing  that  is  unorthodox,  although  the  terms 
selected  and  the  forms  of  expression  adopteil,  betray  the 
purpose  of  the  autiior  to  make  the  most  possible  of  reason 
and  nature  in  their  present  condition,  and  the  real  loss  by 
the  fall  is  in  part  implied  rather  than  fully  brought  out. 
It  is  possible  that  the  author  holds  that  man  was  created  in 
a  state  of  pure  nature,  and  afterwards  adorned  with  the 
gifts  of  integrity  and  of  sanctifying  grace,  but  he  does  not 
assert  this,  for  he  asserts  pure  nature  only  as  the  state  in 
which  man  originally  was,  or  might  have  heen^  created. 
Some  Catholics  nave  held,  I  believe,  that  man  actuallv  was 
created  in  a  state  of  pure  nature,  and  only  afterwards  en- 
dowed with  the  integrity  of  his  nature  and  sanctifying 
grace ;  but  the  more  common  doctrine  is  that  he  was  origi- 
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nally  created  in  the  integrity  of  his  natnre,  and  instantly 
endowed  with  the  sanctifying  grace  by  which  he  was  con- 
stituted in  a  state  of  justice.  All  that  Catholic  faith  re- 
quires ns  to  hold  on  the  point  is,  that  God  could,  not  that 
he  did,  create  man  in  the  beorinning,  as  he  is  now  born. 
For  onr  own  part,  we  do  not  believe  man  actually  exists  or 
ever  did  exist  in  what  theologians  call  status  natures  purcB, 
and  we  believe  he  is  and  always  has  been  under  a  super- 
natural providence. 

The  author's  statement  of  the  effects  of  orio^inal  sin  is  we 
believe  dogmatic,  as  far  as  it  goes.  Certainly  by  the  fall 
man  lost  none  of  his  natural  faculties,  and  he  retains  all 
that  is  or  ever  was  absolutely  essential  to  his  nature  as 
human  nature,  intrinsically  unimpaired ;  but  he  did  lose 
not  only  original  justice,  but  the  integrity  of  his  nature,  what 
theologians  call  the  indebita,  by  which  the  body  was  held 
in  subjection  to  the  soul,  the  flesh  to  the  spirit,  the  appe- 
tites and  passions  to  reason,  and  reason  to  the  law  of  God. 
He  did  not  lose  reason  and  free- will,  but  reason  and  free- 
will lost  their  dominion  over  the  lower  nature,  whence 
internal  disorder,  anarchy,  and  discord,  immediately  fol- 
lowed, as  they  follow  in  a  state  the  moment  it  is  deprived 
of  civil  government.  In  the  integrity  of  his  nature,  man 
experienced  no  internal  disorder,  no  lawless  concupiscence  ; 
all  within  was  peaceful  and  harmonious :  the  flesh  moved 
only  at  the  command  of  reason,  and,  through  the  subjection 
in  which  it  was  held  by  reason,  only  in  subordination  to  the 
will  of  God.  Man's  whole  nature  was  orderly;  its  face 
was  towards  God,  and  it  aspired  to  him  as  its  supreme  good. 
All  this  was  changed  by  original  sin.  Keason  and  free-will 
retained  their  original  nature  indeed,  but  losing  their  do- 
minion, no  longer  held  the  lower  nature  in  subjection,  but 
became  its  servants,  often  its  vile  slaves,  serving  where 
they  should  rule.  The  flesh,  the  appetites  and  passions, 
the  inferior  powers  retained  their  nature  also,  but  no  longer 
held  in  subjection  by  reason,  they  went  ahead,  so  to  speak, 
each  on  its  own  hook,  to  its  own  special  end.  The  appe- 
tite for  food,  dormant  before  the  fall,  before  the  law  of 
death  began  to  operate,  for  food  is  necessary  only  to  resist 
the  operations  of  that  law,  or  to  supply  the  continual  waste 
it  causes,  sought  according  to  its  nature  its  special  gratifica- 
tion, pushed  the  man  to  excess,  and  he  became  a  glut- 
ton; tne  appetite  for  drink  did  the  same ;  pushed  the  man 
to  excess,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  found  the  means,  he  be- 
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camo  a  drnnkaixl.  Noah  planted  the  vine,  drank  of  the 
jnice  thereof,  and  was  drunk.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
all  the  appetites  and  passions  according  to  tlieir  respective 
natures.  Hence  the  world  became  tilled  with  excesses, 
vices,  and  crimes. 

Now,  as  the  special  end  of  all  the  inferior  powers  is  a 
created  good,  our  lower  nature,  by  escaping  from  the  do- 
minion of  reason  and  will,  became  averted  from  God,  and 
turned  from  the  Creator  to  the  creature,  practically  carry- 
ing away  with  it  even  our  higher  nature.  Original  sin,  m 
fact,  rendered  man  averse  from  God,  and  he  needs  to  be  con- 
verted, to  be  turned  towards  God,  before  the  primary  and 
instinctive  motions  of  his  nature  tend  to  him^  We  do*  not 
think  it  true  to  say  that  man,  as  a  fact,  always  aspires  to 
God,  or  tends  naturally  to  him  oven  as  the  Author  of  nat- 
ure ;  nor  do  we  understand  the  author  of  the  book  before 
us  to  maintain  that  he  docs.  Intellect  and  will  have,  as 
before  the  fall,  truth  and  good  for  their  respective  objects, 
and  of  course  naturally  aspire  to  the  true  and  tlie  good ; 
and  as  God  is  the  only  absolutely  true  and  the  only  absolute- 
ly good,  they  may  be  said  to  aspire  implicitljr  or  indirectly  to 
God,  inasmuch  as  that  to  which  they  do  aspire  can  be  found 
in  its  fulness,  in  its  perfection,  only  in  him.  But  in  point 
of  fact,  left  to  fallen  nature,  intellect  and  will  are  developed 
under  the  influence  of  our  lower  nature,  and  seek  the 
creature  rather  than  the  Creator.  Concede  that  they  seek 
truth  and  goodness,  it  is  rarely  that  they  directly  and 
formally  seek  the  supreme  truth  and  goodness.  The  will 
takes  up  with  a  smaller  present  good,  in  preference  to  a 
greater  but  more  remote  good,  and  there  is  often  intellect 
enough  expended  on  an  intrigue  or  in  compassing  a  crime, 
a  robbery,  or  a  revenge,  if  rightly  directed,  to  ascertain  the 
true  religion.  All  this  is  certain,  and  included  in  the  con* 
sequences  of  what  our  nature  lost  by  the  fall.  The  author 
does  not  dwell  on  this,  because  he  is  not  writing  a  treatise  on 
original  sin,  and  because  he  was  necessarily  more  intent 
on  what  we  retained  than  on  what  we  lost ;  but  we  can- 
not find  that  he  anywhere  contradicts  it,  or  implies  the 
contrary. 

The  point  the  author  is  intent  on  maintaining  is  that  we 
did  not  by  the  fall  lose  reason  and  free-will,  and  therefore 
that  our  higher  nature  did  not  become  n^c^^^ar/^y  subjected 
to  the  lower,  as  represented  by  the  reformers,  but  retained 
the  power  or  ability  to  assert  and  maintain  its  freedom,  and 
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to  aspire  to  Ood,  in  the  natural  order.  It  is  not  to  what  our 
natare  actually  does,  but  to  wliat  it  has  the  innate  power 
to  do,  that  he  directs  our  attention.  We  are  able  hj  onr 
natural  forces  to  keep  the  natural  law,  but  we  do  not  do  so, 
and  onr  theologians  of  all  schools  derive  an  argnmcut  for 
revelation  and  the  aids  of  grace  from  their  practical  neces- 
sity to  enable  men  to  grasp  the  truths  and  to  practise  the 
virtues  even  of  the  natural  order.  The  author  himself  does 
as  much,  for  although  he  maintains  that  reason  can  demon- 
strate the  existence  of  God,  the  spirituality  of  the  soul,  and 
the  freedom  of  man,  he  argues  from  its  failure  to  do  so,  the 
necessity  of  seeking  the  helps  of  revelation,  assistance  from 
above. 

If  we  should  find  any  fault  with  the  author,  it  would  not 
be  in  his  overstating  tJie  radical  power  of  reason  and  nat- 
ure, for  in  his  statements  on  this  point  he  is  sustained  by 
the  highest  and  most  decisive  authorities ;  but  in  perhaps 
not  taEing  sufficient  pains  to  guard  his  readers  against  con- 
founding what  reason  and  nature  have  the  power  to  do  with 
what  they  actually  accomplish.  The  church  has  decided 
that  '^Reasoning, — ratiocifuUio-'-etLU  'prove— ^obare potest 
— with  certainty,  the  existence  of  Ood,  the  spirituality  of 
the  soul,  and  the  freedom'  of  man;"  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  she  has  ever  decided  that  man  does,  in  fact,  arrive  at 
these  great  primal  truths  of  all  science  and  morality,  with- 
out the  aid  of  revelation.  St.  Thomas  teaches  us  that  reve- 
lation is  necessary,  practically  necessary,  to  enable  men  to 
know  even  the  natural  law,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
great  mass  of  mankind.  Undoubtedly,  ''the  great  ideas 
and  sentiments  which  constitute  the  foundations  of  the 
noble  institutions  of  human  society,  are  a  part  of  the  do- 
main of  reason  ;"  but  not  therefore  does  it  loUow  that  rea- 
son and  nature  alone  have  erected  those  noble  institutions, 
or  are  practically  able  to  sustain  them.  Season,  inasmuch 
as  purely  natural  reason,  is  in  the  savage  as  well  as  in  the 
civilized  man,  and  all  in  the  one  that  it  is  in  the  other,  and 
yet  the  savage  does  not  erect  them.  If  men  by  reason  and 
nature  alone  erect  the  noble  institutions  of  human  society, 
what  becomes  of  all  onr  talk  about  the  services  rendered  by 
Catholicity  to  modern  civilization  ?  What  reason  and  nat- 
ure can  do,  when  rightly  directed  and  exerted  to  their  full 
power,  is  one  thing,  and  what  they  actually  do  or  will  do 
when  abandoned  to  themselves,  is  another,  and  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing.     The  church  vindicates  the  ability  of  reason 
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and  natare,  and  asserts  what  thoy  are  able  to  do,  but  slie  also 
has  occasion  to  condemn  them,  to  conclude  them  under  sin 
for  not  doing  it. 

Tlie  author,  perhaps,  in  his  strong  desire  to  show  the 
power  of  reason  and  the  dignity  ana  worth  of  human  nat- 
ure, has  not  made  enough  of  the  practical  aberrations  of 
reason  and  miseries  of  our  fallen  nature,  or  rather,  has  not 
brought  out  as  carefully  as  he  might  the  other  side  of  the 
picture.  He  does  it,  indeed,  in  the  chapter  in  whicii  he 
shows  that  the  problems  of  the  Earnest  Seeker  do  not  fiud 
their  solution  in  philosophy,  ancient  or  modern,  and  also  in 
the  chapter  in  which  he  proves  the  necessity  of  liffht  and 
strength  from  God  to  enable  us  to  solve  them ;  but  lie  does 
not  perhaps,  show  as  clearly  and  as  satisfactorily  to  his  read- 
ers how  he  reconciles  the  failures  of  reason  and  nature  with 
what  he  asserts  of  their  native  ability  and  aspirations  as 
might  be  desired.  In  speaking  of  their  ability  and  aspira- 
tions, he  has  the  appearance  of  asserting  not  only  that  they 
are  able  to  do,  but  that  thev  really  do  what  they  are  able  to 
do ;  in  asserting  that  they  have  failed  and  urging  the  need 
of  light  and  help  from  above,  he  denies  that  they  have  done 
it,  maintains  that  they  have  been  abused,  misdirected,  or 
not  properly  exerted.  Certainly  we  do  not  mean  that  there 
is  any  inconsistency  in  asserting  the  ability  of  reason  in  the 
strong  terms  used  by  the  author,  and  asserting  also  its  mis- 
erable failures ;  and  we  do  not  object  in  the  least  to  the  real 
meaning  of  the  author;  but  he  will  permit  us  to  say,  that  it 
seems  to  us  that  ho  has  so  expressed  himself  that  the  un* 
learned  reader  may  regard  him  as  maintaining,  when  assert- 
ing reason  and  nature  against  Calvinists  and  Jansenists, 
what  he  denies  when  asserting  revelation  and  grace  against 
rationalists  and  transcendentalists.  The  contradiction  is 
apparent,  not  real,  and  the  author  really  avoids  it,  but  is  not 
as  clear,  as  distinct,  in  his  statements  as  we  could  desire. 
There  is  a  little  confusion  of  tone  and  expression,  but  after 
all  no  inconsistency.  If  it  had  comported  with  his  purpose 
to  expose  the  weakness  as  well  as  the  strength  of  reason,  its 
practical  inelliciency  as  well  as  its  innate  ability,  its  volun- 
tary submission  to  the  inferior  nature  as  well  as  its  power 
to  master  it  and  maintain  its  freedom,  he  would  have  avoid- 
ed even  the  appearairce  of  inconsistency,  and  shown  clearly 
and  satisfactorily  how,  with  al  its  innate  ability,  reason  in 
fact  accomplishes  very  little  even  in  the  order  of  natural 
truth  and  virtue,  without  the  aid,  direct  or  indirect,  of  di- 
vine revelation  and  grace. 
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The  author's  design,  it  cannot  be  denied,  is  one  that  it  is 
difficult  to  execute.  He  starts  with  the  principle  of  the 
transcendentalist  that  nature  aspires  to  Ood,  and  with  the 
principle  of  tlie  rationalist  that  reason  is  able  to  apprehend 
and  conduct  us  to  our  appointed  end.  He  therefore  boldly 
accepts  the  challenge  for  Catholicity  of  the  Earnest  Seeker. 
But  the  fact  is,  though  these  principles  are  true  in  his  sense, 
they  are  not  true  in  their  sense.  As  held  by  them  tliey  are 
false,  though  tliere  is  a  truth  that  underlies  them.  The  dif- 
ficulty is  to  eliminate  that  truth,  and  fix  their  minds  on  it 
alone,  while  accepting  their  statements,  or  at  least  not  ob- 
jecting to  thcra.  A  serious,  and,  as  we  think,  an  insur- 
mountable difficulty.  The  author  does  all  that  man  can  do 
to  get  over  it,  but  after  all,  he  does  not  get  over  it.  When 
we  use  the  language  of  rationalists  and  transcendentalists, 
whatever  explanations  and  uualitications  we  may  introduce, 
they  will  undei*stand  us  in  their  own  sense,  and  fail  to  catch 
the  sense  we  intend.  Concede  to  the  non-Catholic  world 
that  tjiey  already  hold  our  first  principles,  and  they  will  find 
in  that  fact  a  reason  for  being  satisfied  with  themselves  as 
thev  are,  rather  than  for  coming  to  us  ;  for  they  feel  very 
little  need  of  logical  consistency,  or  necessit}'  of  develop- 
ing all  the  consequences  of  the  principles  they  hold.  Strict- 
ly speaking,  our  nature,  though  it  might  aspire,  and  ought 
to  aspire  to  God,  as  a  general  thing,  does  not  explicitly  so 
aspire,  nor  does  it  instinctively  move  in  the  direction  of  its 
true  end.  It  requires  an  effort  of  reason  and  will  to  raise 
our  affections  to  God.  Virtue  is  always  an  effort.  The 
soul  desires  good,  no  doubt  of  that,  but  to  desire  good  and 
to  aspire  to  God  as  the  good  in  itself,  or  as  our  good,  are 
not  formally  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  it  is  only  by  a 
process  of  reasoning  that  we  perceive  that  our  true  good  is 
in  God,  that  he  is  the  end  of  our  nature,  and  onl}'  by  an 
effort  of  free-will  that,  after  we  apprehend  this,  we  really 
aspire  to  him.  The  transcendentalist  principle  then  is  not 
true,  and  consequently  we  can  never  deduce  the  truth  from 
it,  or  bring  the  truth  to  harmonize  with  it.  Even  if  the 
principle  were  true,  it  would  not  help  the  matter  much,  and 
would  be  no  proof  that  man  naturally  aspires  to  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  or  that  she  is  that  which  responds  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  nature;  for  the  aspirations  of  nature  cannot  rise 
above  nature ;  nature  can  aspire  to  God  only  in  the  order 
of  nature, — ^to  God  simply  as  its  natural  beatitude,  while 
Catholicity  and  the  beatitude  it  promises  lie  in  the  super- 
natural order. 
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We  know  that  many  theologians  maintain  that  roan  has 
an  innate  nataral  desire  for  the  supernatural,  or  to  see  Ood 
as  lie  is  in  himself,  impossible  by  the  simple  forces  of  nature. 
Bat  this  desire  is  only  a  vague,  inetBcacious,  and  indirect 
desire,  which  resolves  itself  into  our  general  desire  of  know- 
ing things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  in  their  causes, 
wliich  we  cannot  fully  know  unless  we  see  and  know  God 
in  his  essence,  as  he  is  in  himself.  In  any  other  sense  the 
assertion  that  we  have  it,  is  condemned  by  Pius  VL  in  the 
Bull  Auctorem  FideL  For  ourselves,  we  doubt  the  innate- 
ness  of  the  desire,  and  think  in  so  far  as  it  has  any  explicit- 
ness,  it  is  due  to  reminiscences  of  the  revelation  made  to 
our  iirst  parents  in  the  garden.  We  should  say,  and  we 
suppose  that  this  is  really  what  the  author  means,  not  that  the 
soul  aspires  to  Catholicity,  but  that  Catholicity  meets  its  as- 
pirations to  good,  by  securing  it  the  good  it  craves,  or  a 
greater  and  more  abimdant  good,  though  not  precisely  of 
the  kind  it  crave& 

The  author  justifies  himself  in  accepting  this  principle  of 
the  rationalists,  on  the  ground  that  reason  can  attain,  though 
not  of  itself  to  the  true  end  of  man,  to  a  certain  belief  m 
revelation.  But  this  is  not  to  attain  to  our  end  by  reason 
and  nature.  Ileason  can  do  all  that  reason  is  required  to 
do.  From  the  motives  of  credibility  addressed  to  it,  it  can 
attain  to  a  certain  belief  that  God  has  made  us  a  revelation, 
but  this  belief  is  not  faitli,  nor  are  these  motives  of  credi- 
bility the  formal  reason  of  faith.  Even  these  motives  of 
credibility  are  not  furnished  by  reason  ;  they  are  furnished 
by  the  Kevelator  himself,  and  addressed  by  him  to  reason, 
and  they  render  the  act  of  belief  in  revelation  a  perfectly 
reasonable  act,  for  they  are  sufficient  to  convince  and  satisfy 
it.  Kevelation  is  neither  through  reason  nor  by  reason,  but 
is  made  to  reason,  and  reason  is  simply  able  to  receive  it, 
and  to  yield  its  assent  to  it  from  the  motives  of  credibility 
in  the  case.  It  is  not  correct  to  argue,  then,  that  man  bv 
reason  can  attain  to  liis  appointed  destiny,  or  his  true  end, 
because  by  it  we  can  attain  to  a  full  belief  in  the  supernatu- 
ral means  by  which  it  can  be  attained.  What  the  author 
means  is  not  what  the  rationalist  holds.  He  means  that 
Catholicity  presupposes  reason,  respects  it,  addresses  it,  and 
satisfies  its  innate  desire  for  truth,  not  only  by  enabling  it 
to  know  better,  more  clearly,  more  fully  the  truths  of  the 
natural  order,  but  by  pouring  in  upon  it  a  flood  of  light 
from  abovci  and  raising  it  to  the  possession  and  coutemplar 
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tion  of  the  truths  of  the  snpematural  order.  This  is  tnie, 
but  it  is  not  what  the  rationalist  means,  nor  will  it,  in  point 
of  fact,  satisfy  him ;  for  what  he  wants  is  to  be  rid  of  reve- 
lation, to  be  rid  of  the  sapematnral,  and  to  be  able  to  assert 
the  suiSciencj  of  reason  and  nature.  The  unreasonableness 
of  Calvinism  serves  him  as  an  excuse  for  his  rationalism, 
but  its  real  source  is  in  his  aversion  from  God,  in  the  pride 
of  the  Imman  heart  which  refuses  to  receive  assistance  even 
from  its  Maker.  Instead  of  aspiring  to  God,  the  rationalist 
wishes  to  suffice  for  himself,  ana  till  subdued  by  divine  grace, 
he  revolts  at  the  thought  of  being  dependent  on  another. 

What  the  author  is  really  laboring  to  prove  is  that  the 
church  accepts  reason  and  nature,  operates  on  and  with  them, 
vindicates  their  rights  and  capacities,  and  meets  and  more 
than  meets  their  purest,  hignest,  and  noblest  aspirations 
after  truth  and  good,  and  therefore  that  a  man  may  become 
a  Catholic  without  sacrificing  his  reason,  his  natural  dignity, 
or  his  manhood.  He  is  laboring  to  prove  that  in  Catho- 
licity the  man  will  find  all  his  intellectual  and  moral  wants 
amply  provided  for,  but  not  that  Catholicity  is  formally 
that  to  which  he  naturally  aspires  or  tends,  or  that  to  which 
by  a  right  use  even  of  his  faculties,  operating  upon  natural 
data  alone,  he  can  attain.  The  slight  confusion,  or  want  of 
clear,  distinct,  and  direct  statement,  which  the  reader  meets 
or  fancies  he  meets  here  and  there,  does  not,  we  are  sure, 
spring  from  any  confusion  or  inexactness  in  the  author's 
mind,  but  from  the  necessities  of  the  line  of  arsrumcnt  he 
has  wished  to  adopt,  and,  from  his  unwillingness  to  set 
forth  distinctly  in  the  outset  his  real  purpose,  lest  he  should 
unnecessarily  excite  the  prejudices  of  the  class  of  persons 
he  proposed  to  address,  and  therefore,  lose  his  labor.  Thus 
he  studiously  avoids  using  the  word  supernatural^  and  pre- 
senting and  defending  Christianity,  in  name,  as  the  super- 
naturtS  order.  He  has  wished  to  conduct  the  Earnest  Seeker 
on  his  own  principles,  step  by  step,  to  the  acceptance  of 
Catholicity,  without  informing  him  in  advance  whither  he 
intends  to  conduct  him.  A  very  pardonable  artifice,  but,  as 
it  strikes  us,  wholly  useless,  for  every  reader  knows  before- 
hand, the  author  is  a  Catholic,  and  intends  to  conduct  him 
to  Catholicity.  We  would  excite  gratuitously  no  man's 
prejudices,  but  Catholicity  is  the  supernatural  order,  or  it 
IS  nothing,  and  the  Earnest  Seeker  must  accept  it  as  such, 
not  as  a  development  of  reason  and  nature,  or  he  does  not 
accept  it  at  all.     We  cannot,  if  we  would,  seduce  men  into 
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accepting  the  church  through  rationalism  aud  transeenden- 
talisuL  in  accepting,  or  appearing  to  accept  the  first  princi- 
ples of  rationalists  or  transceudentalists,  we  are  more  likely 
to  be  regarded  as  converting  the  church  to  them,  than  we 
are  to  convert  them  to  the  church.  The  moment  we  con- 
vince them  that  their  avowed  principles  and  aspirations  re- 
quire them  to  ^o  further  and  join  the  Catholic  Church,  they 
will,  unless  divine  grace  prevents,  enter  into  a  new  analysis 
of  reason  and  nature,  eliminate  from  their  principles  and 
aspirations  what  is  due  to  tradition  and  the  influences  of 
Christian  civilization,  and  fall  back  on  a  reason  and  nature 
that  aspire  to  natural  good  alone. 

The  fact  is,  practically  considered,  reason  and  natui*e 
never  operate  as  pure  reasou  and  nature.  The  Earnest 
Seeker,  as  described  by  the  author,  is  not  a  man  who  has 
or  has  had  only  his  own  unassisted  reason  and  nature.  His 
confessions  are  such  as  no  man,  not  in  some  sense  chris- 
tianized, could  possibly  make;  they  presuppose  a  belief, 
va£;ue  and  indefinite  it  may  be,  that  there  is  a  supernatural 
order,  a  supernatural  religion  somewhere,  of  some  sort, 
whence  may  come  the  solutions  demanded.  These  demands 
of  intellect,  these  wants  of  the  heart,  these  aspirations  of 
the  soul,  which  the  author  so  feelingly  and  so  eloquently  sets 
forth  and  which  all  serious  and  earnest-minded  men,  brought 
up  outside  of  the  church,  are  more  or  less  conscious  of,  are 
not  those  of  a  soul  in  a  state  of  pure  nature,  but  of  a  soul 
born  and  bred  in  Christendom,  and  are  due  rather  to  remi- 
niscences of  a  lost  faith,  than  to  the  operations  of  pure  nature. 
Christian  civilization  is  never  to  be  confounded  with  Chri& 
tianity,  yet  something  Christian  enters  into  it,  and  is,  as  it 
were,  assimilated  by  Christian  nations.  Beason  and  nature 
in  the  bosom  of  a  Christian  nation  are  indeed  essentially 
what  they  are  everywhere,  we  grant ;  but  they  receive  from 
the  first  a  culture,  and  are  imbued  with  habits,  which  render 
them  in  their  practical  development  very  different  from 
the  reason  and  nature  of  the  savage,  the  barbarian,  or  even 
the  civilized  pagan  or  Mahometan.  Formed  under  the  in- 
fluences of  Ciiristian  civilization,  they  have  habits,  Mrants, 
and  aspirations  which  are  not  purely  natural,  and  which  in 
part  are  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  church.  Nowhere 
out  of  Christendom  could  the  author's  Earnest  Seeker  be 
found.  He  is  not  a  man,  save  as  to  merit,  remaining  in  a 
state  of  pure  nature,  but  a  man  who  has  been  born  and 
trained  in  a  Christian  atmosphere,  under  direct  or  indirect 
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Christian  influences,  for  no  man  absolutely  ignorant  of  reve- 
lation and  grace  conld  propose  his  problems  in  the  form  he 
proposes  them.  He  is,  we  were  about  to  say,  an  inchoate 
Christian,  and  has  principles,  views,  aspirations,  feelings, 
thoughts,  which  he  owes  at  least  to  the  Christianity  Chris- 
tian nations  have  morally  assimilated,  and  which  character- 
izes what  is  called  Christian  civilization. 

Even  the  heathen  were  never  abandoned  to  pure  reason 
and  nature  alone,  for  they  never  lost  all  tradition  of  revela- 
tion made  to  our  first  parents  in  the  garden.  Among  all 
tribes,  and  nations,  however  high  or  however  low  in  the 
scale  of  civilization,  we  find,  mixed  indeed  with  errors  and 
superstitions,  beliefs,  notions,  and  practices,  which  were 
never  derived  from  reason  alone,  but  from  the  primitive 
revelation  preserved  in  a  corrupt  state  by  gentile,  and  in  its 
pure  and  integral  state  by  Jewish  and  Christian  tradition. 
The  state  of  pure  nature  is  a  possible,  but  is  not,  and  never 
has  been,  an  actual  state.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  never 
existed,  certainly  not  since  the  fall ;  for  Almighty  God  in- 
tended from  the  beginning  man  for  a  supernatural  end,  and 
placed  him  under  a  supernatural  providence,  with  gracious 
helps  always  within  his  reach. 

We  commend  this  consideration  to  a  very  spirited  and 
agreeable  writer,  for  whom  we  have  a  great  liking,  in  the 
£ondon  SamhleTy  who,  in  his  zeal  for  tlie  justice  of  God, 
imagines  in  the  upper  regions  of  hell  a  sort  of  natural 
heaven  into  which  ne  proposes  to  admit  not  only  unbaptized 
infants  ctying  in  infancy  without  actnal  sin,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  neathen  world,  as  well  as  of  "  our  dissenting 
brethren  "  who  die  out  of  the  church.  Indeed,  he  seems  to 
think  the  only  use  of  hell,  properly  so  called,  is  to  punish 
bad  Catholics.  We  can  conceive  it  probable,  as  our  theolo- 
gians generally  hold,  and  are  permitted  to  hold,  that  unre- 
generated  infants  dying  in  infancy,  though  they  will  never 
see  God,  may  have  mercifully  concealed  from  them  the 
knowledge  of  what  they  have  lost  Not  being  guilty  of  any 
actual  sin,  they  cannot  be  condenmed  to  suffer  the  pmna 
$ensiC8j  and  therefore  will  not  be  exposed  to  positive  suffer- 
ing. But  with  regard  to  adults,  wlio  have  attained  to  the 
use  of  reason,  we  understand  no  natural  beatitude  in  or  out 
of  hell  for  them,  for  they  are  placed  under  a  supernatural 
providence,  and  sufficient  grace,  if  complied  with,  is  given 
to  every  one  to  enable  him  to  gain  the  supernatural  reward 
of  the  just ;  and  for  one,  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  not  to 
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compl]^  with  that  grace  is  sin,  and  deserying  of  punishmenf 
according  to  the  degree  of  malice  in  the  non-complying  in- 
dividual. 

Considering  that  man  has  never  been  left  without  at  least 
some  reminiscences  of  revelation,  and  that  the  grace  of  God 
strives  with  all  men,  it  is  never  safe  to  conclude  that  what 
we  experience  in  ourselves  or  observe  in  others,  even  tliough 
not  in  reality  transcending  reason  and  nature,  is  in  fact  de- 
rived from  them ;  and  to  found  an  argument  upon  it  as  an 
argument  founded  on  pure  reason  and  nature  will  never 
have  that  weight  with  rationalists  and  transcendentali&ts  it 
really  ought  to  have.  For  our  own  pait  we  think  the  best 
way  of  dealing  with  those  who  are  disposed  to  assert  the 
sumciency  of  reason  and  nature,  is  not  to  labor  to  show 
them  that  our  religion  lies  in  their  plane,  or  may  be  attained 
to  by  reason  and  nature,  but  that  we  have  in  our  religion 
something  far  better  than  any  thing  they  have,  far  better 
than  reason  and  nature  in  their  best  estate,  and  that  while 
we  accept  the  natural  order,  and  assert  and  maintain  it  in 
all  its  rights  and  dignity,  we  are  able  to  offer  them  a  super- 
natural order,  anotlier  order  of  life  proceeding  from  the  same 
author,  corresponding  to  it  indeed,  but  infinitely  superior  to 
it,  and  inconceivably  better  and  infinitely  more  desirable. 
While  we  concede  to  them  that  reason  and  nature  are  not 
essentially  impaired  by  the  fall,  and  are  still  good  in  their 
own  order,  and  that  God  could,  had  he  chosen,  have  created 
and  left  man  in  a  state  of  pure  nature,  destined  to  a  purely 
natural  beatitude,  it  is  best  to  tell  them  distinctly  that  he 
did  not  do  so,  and  did  not  do  so  because  he  chose  to  do 
something  inconceivably  better  for  us,  and  thus  labor  to 
present  our  religion  not  as  a  want  or  necessity  of  their 
nature  intellectual  or  moral,  which,  if  it  be  supernatural,  it 
is  not  and  cannot  be,  but  as  a  higher  and  nobler  manifesta- 
tion of  his  infinite  love,  which  would  not  be  contented  with 
providing  us  nothing  more  than  natural  beatitude.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  needs  or  the  satisfaction  of  reason  and  nature 
we  would  insist  upon,  as  the  inexhaustible  bounty  of  God, 
which  docs  for  us  far  more  than  we  are  naturally  able  to  ask 
or  even  to  conceive, — more  than  we  have  ever  desired  or 
been  able  without  divine  assistance  even  to  desire, — a 
bounty  that  not  only  meets  our  desires  and  aspirations,  but 
infinitely  exceeds  them.  This,  it  Btrikes  us,  is  more  likely 
to  touch  the  heart,  to  win  love,  and  command  obedience, 
than  simply  showing  that  Catholicity  responds  to  the  wants 
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«r  aspirations  of  the  sonl.  It  is  the  fact  that  Christianity 
is  supernatural,  that  it  introduces  us  into  an  order  above 
nature,  inconceivably  better  tlian  nature,  good  as  nature 
may  be,  and  gives  to  reason  a  higher  and  clearer  light,  and 
to  nature  new  and  nobler  aspirations,  that  constitutes  its 
great  recommendation,  and  makes  it  dearer  to  us  than  life 
itself.  It  is  dear  in  that  it  redeems  us  from  the  curse  of  the 
law,  and  heals  the  wounds  we  received  by  the  fall ;  it  is 
Nearer  in  that  it  ennobles  human  nature  by  making  it  the 
nature  of  God,  through  its  union  with  the  human  nature 
assumed  by  the  divine  Word. 

In  these  remarks  it  would  be  alike  unjust  to  the  author 
and  to  us  to  suppose  that  we  are  questioning  any  doctrine 
he  asserts.  We  may  not  place  as  much  confidence  in  the 
line  of  argument  he  is  pursuing  as  he  does,  but  that  is  not 
saying  that  that  line  ox  argument  is  not  allowable,  or  that 
it  is  not  important.  Brou^t  in  with  other  arguments,  we 
place  on  it  a  very  high  value,  and  it  has  always  been  recog- 
T)ized  by  our  theologians.  When  taken  alone  by  itself,  we 
do  not  think  it  the  strongest  or  the  safest.  But  this  is  only 
our  opinion,  which  must  go  for  what  it  is  worth.  Every 
man  snould  be  allowed  to  take  his  own  method  of  address- 
ing the  non-Oatholic  mind,  so  lon^  as  he  keeps  within  the 
limits  of  faith  and  allowable  opinion.  Because  we  think 
there  may  be  a  better  line  of  argument,  it  does  not  follow 
that  we  are  right  or  that  he  is  wrong.  He  does  not  claim 
his  own  line  of  argument  as  the  onlv  one  it  is  lawful  to 
«dopt,  and  we  do  not  claim  ours  as  exclusive  of  others.  We 
have  made  our  remarks  not  to  controvert  any  views  he  ad- 
vances, but  to  guard  the  reader  against  the  injustice  of  con- 
founding him  with  a  school  which  we  do  not  like,  and  to 
which  he  certainly  does  not  belong — a  school  which  seems 
to  us  to  found  itself  on  what  may  be  called  the  eccentrici- 
ties of  theologians,  rather  than  on  the  general  current  of 
theology,  on  opinions  which  are  tolerated  rather  than  ap- 
proved, sententicB  in  ecclesia  rather  than  on  sententiCB  eccte- 
«UB.  Several  publications,  to  which  our  attention  has  been 
recently  drawn,  make  us  fear  such  a  school  is  rising,  and  we 
do  not  believe  its  introduction  into  our  country  would  do 
any  good.  We  are  also  opposed  to  every  thing  which  looks 
like  accommodating  Catholic  teaching  to  the  tastes  and  tem- 
per of  the  age  or  country.  In  choosing  our  mode  of  pre- 
senting Catholic  doctrine,  we  should  consult  this  taste  and 
temper,  but  that  which  we  present  is  that  over  which,  we 
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have  no  control,  no  right,  and  must  be  the  same  one  Catho- 
lic trutl^  believed  always  and  everywhere  by  the  Catholic 
Church ;  and  in  this  sentiment  the  author  will  assuredly 
agree  with  us.  There  are,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  no 
other  points  in  Mr.  Hecker's  book  likely  to  be  niisappre- 
hendea,  or  to  which  exception  can  be  taken  by  any  Catholic 
however  fastidious. 

The  author  has  addressed  his  book  to  non-Catholics,  and 
we  hope  it  will  be  read  by  them,  and  do  something  towarda 
overcoming  that  silly  and  mischievous  prejudice  which  ex- 
eludes  nearly  every  Catholic  book  from  non-Catholic  circles. 
He  has  written  it  with  a  view  to  what  he  conceives  to  be 
the  wants  and  aspirations  of  the  American  mind,  which  h& 
has  studied  with  lively  sympathy,  and  evidentlv  with  the 
hope  that  it  will  turn  the  attention  of  the  American  people 
to  investigating  the  claims  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
ultimately,  with  the  grace  of  Ood,  lead  to  their  conversion. 
He  thinks  there  is  a  crisis  in  their  affairs,  and  that  they  cati- 
not  pass  it  safely  without  the  aid  of  Catholicity.  It  is  but 
simple  justice  to  him  to  say  that  he  does  not  urge  this  as  a 
reason  why  they  should  become  Catholics,  but  as  an  excel- 
lent reason  why  they  should  not  oppose  the  church,  and  why 
they  should  investigate  her  titles. 

There  has  been  much  said  and  written  of  late  on  the  con- 
version of  Americans,  and  no  man  amongst  us  is  more  de- 
voted to  the  work  of  effecting  it,  or  more  hoiief ul  of  its  being 
effected,  than  our  author.  He  does  all  by  word  and  by 
writing  in  his  power  for  it,  and  has  quickened  the  zeal  of 
many  to  do  the  same,  among  whom  we  may  count  ourselvea 
But  from  the  much  we  siiy  and  write  in  reference  to  this 
subject,  and  the  frequency  with  which  we  speak  of  the 
American  mind,  the  American  people,  American  institu- 
tions, and  the  appeals  we  make  to  American  patriotism, 
some  Catholics  not  of  American  birth,  or  not  having  any 
very  lively  sympathies  with  the  American  character  as  they 
see  it  manifested,  are  led  to  suspect  us  of  a  design  ta 
americanize  Catholicity,  and  of  a  desire  to  induce  the 
American  people  to  embrace  our  religion  through  appeals 
to  their  American  prejudices,  passions,  habits,  or  patriotism. 
This  suspicion,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  wholly  an- 
founded,  although  we  as  well  as  others  may  have  used  ex- 
pressions M'hich  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  warrant  it. 
Unhappily  this  is  a  country  in  which  no  good  thing  can  be 
proposed,  but  there  stand  ready  a  large  number  <u  unem- 
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ployed  individnals  to  convert  it  at  once  into  a  hobby,  to 
mount  it,  and  to  ride  it  to  death.  Certainly  no  snch  thought 
or  design  exists  as  is  suspected,  but  witn  unreasoning  op- 
position on  the  one  side  and  unreasoning  enthusiasm  on  the 
other,  we  cannot  say  what  may  come  in  the  end,  if  no  pains 
be  taken  to  guard  against  extremes,  and  if  there  be  not  on 
the  part  of  those  wlio  are  so  earnest  for  the  conversion  of 
the  country  a  proper  respect  for  the  prelates  whom  the  Holy 
Ghost  has  placed  over  us,  and  full  recognition  of  their  au- 
thority and  obedience  to  it.  We  know  there  is  a  feeling  in 
certain  quarters  that,  under  the  pretext  of  converting  the 
country,  or  presenting  Catholicity  to  the  American  people 
in  a  form  adapted  to  their  understanding,  there  i^  a  secret 
intention  to  undermine,  or  at  least  to  restrict  the  authority 
of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  and  to  give  the  laity  an  influence 
in  ecclesiastical  matters  which  they  are  not  entitled  t^,  and 
cannot  have  without  subverting  the  order  of  government 
which  our  Lord  has  established  for  his  church.  Although 
we  know  that  on  our  part  and  that  of  our  personal  friends 
among  the  laity,  there  is  nothing  to  justify  this  feeling,  yet 
the  fact  of  its  existence  may  well  make  us  fear  that  there 
has  been  imprudence  somewhere,  and  that  expressions  may 
have  been  used  or  a  tendency  manifested,  which  are  not  in 
strict  accordance  with  Catholic  order. 

The  government  of  tlie  church  is  not  vested  in  the  hands 
of  the  laity,  and  it  does  not  pertain  to  them,  even  though 
editors  of  Journals  and  reviews,  to  assume  the  direction  of 
Catholic  affairs,  or  to  labor  through  outside  pressure,  or  the 
force  of  public  opinion  which  they  may  create,  to  compel 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  favor  a  movement  of  any  sort 
which  has  not  received  from  them  the  initiative  It  is  no 
great  stretch  of  humility  on  our  part  to  concede  that  the 
bishops  and  clergy  understand  as  well  as  we  Catholic  inter- 
ests, nave  them  as  deeply  at  heart,  and  however  unassuming 
thev  may  be,  are  quite  as  well  fitted  to  direct  us  as  we  are 
to  direct  them.  If  they  fail  in  their  duty,  as  individual 
bishops  and  priests  may,  it  is  not  our  business  to  call  them 
to  an  account,  for  we  have  not  been  appointed  either  their 
judges  or  their  overseers.  We  must  leave  that  to  Ood  and 
nis  vicar.  Appela  oamme  cPAbiM  to  the  editorial  tribunal 
are,  in  principle,  of  the  same  nature  as  appeals  from  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  to  the  council  of  state.  Before  we  can 
hope  to  effect  any  thing  for  the  conversion  of  the  country, 
we  who  are  Catholics  must  bo  thoroughly  respectful  and 
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obedient  to  le^timate  authority,  so  that  our  bishops  and 
priests  may  have  freedom  of  movement,  and  liberty  to 
mature  and  carry  out  their  plans  for  the  advancement  of 
religion. 

In  a  country  like  ours  there  is  always  danger  of  disrespect 
and  disobedience  to  autliority,  save  with  those  who  have  a 
simple  childh'ke  faith,  together  with  great  humility  of  cha^ 
acter,  or  those  who  add  to  the  same  faith  great  and  manly 
intelligence.  The  tone  of  the  country  is  averse  to  author- 
ity; its  very  atmosphere  is  that  of  liberty, — we  might  also 
say,  tliat  01  license,  of  insubordination.  Young  America 
rails  at  the ''  Governor,"  and  has  a  great  dislike  to  obedience. 
The  very  essence  of  Protestantism  lies  in  its  transfer  of  the 
ruling  authority  in  the  church  from  the  clergy  to  the  laity. 
Under  Protestantism  power  operates  from  low  to  high, 
the  sheep  choose,  commission,  and  govern  the  shepherd ; 
and  when  he  refuses  to  let  them  stray  whither  they  please, 
they  dismiss  him,  and  choose  a  new  shepherd,  who  will 
prove  himself  more  accommodating.  Catholics  who  mingle 
much  with  Protestants,  and  in  general  American  society, 
catch  something  of  the  Protestant  tone,  and  there  is  alwavs 
more  danger  with  us  of  the  laity  tyrannizing  over  the 
clergy,  than  there  is  of  the  clergy  tyrannizing  over  the  laity. 
The  laity,  no  doubt,  have  rights^  but  the  more  resolute  and 
firm  we  are  in  aeserting  them,  the  more  acrnpulous  we  should 
be  in  recognizing  and  respecting  the  riglits  of  authority. 
It  were  better  that  our  rights  than  those  of  authority  should 
suffer.  What  we  call  our  Americanism  does  very  well  in 
the  political  order, — at  least  so  our  countrymen  hold, — but 
it  cannot  be  transferred  to  the  church  witiiout  heresy  and 
schism. 

We  have  sliown  as  strong  a  disposition,  both  by  word  and 
example,  to  assert  and  mamtain  the  rights  of  the  laity  as 
any  man  that  can  be  named  ;  we  have  gone  the  full  length 
we  can  go,  without  exceeding  the  limits  marked  by  Catholic 
discipline ;  perhaps  we  may  have  gone  further  in  appear- 
ance ;  but  we  have  never  forgotten  that  our  first  duty  is 
obedience  to  God  in  his  ministers,  and  that  no  plan  or  proj- 
ect of  ours  touching  religion,  can  be  urged  with  propriety 
or  advantage  against  their  wishes,  or  witiiout  at  least  their 
tacit  approbation.  We  know  the  Holy  Father  has  admon- 
ished the  bishops  to  encourage  laymen  of  science,  learning, 
and  piety  to  write  in  defence  of  religion ;  but  we  know, 
also  that  he  addressed  this  admonition  to  them,  and  it  la 
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authority  to  them  to  encourage  snch  men,  bnt  it  is  not  an 
authority  to  ns  to  do  what  is  recommended  without  them. 
We  know  that  every  man  has  the  right  to  do  all  the  good  iu 
his  power,  and  no  one  has  the  right  to  hinder  him ;  bnt 
whether  what  he  takes  to  be  good,  or  whether  he  is  really 
doing  good  or  not  in  the  way  he  attempts  to  do  it,  is  not 
for  him,  but  for  authority  to  jndge.  Order  is  Heaven's  first 
law,  and  we  can  never  expect  the  blessing  of  God  upon  any 
enterprise,  however  good  in  itself,  that  carries  with  it  the 
slightest  taint  of  irregularity.  Every  movement  intended 
to  advance  religious  or  Catholic  interests,  initiated  by  lay- 
men, and  supported  by  them  against  the  wishes,  or  without 
the  approval  of  authority,  is  to  be  distrusted,  and  abandoned 
by  every  one  whose  attachment  to  his  church  is  stronger 
than  his  attachment  to  his  own  private  opinion.  No  one 
should  ever  knowingly  take  part  in  any  such  movement. 
No  movement  of  any  sort,  not  approved  by  the  prelates  of 
the  country,  should  ever  have  our  countenance,  unless  it  has 
the  express  sanction  of  the  pope,  the  bishop's  superior,  as 
well  as  our  own, — a  sanction  never  to  be  counted  on  against 
the  united  voice  of  the  prelates  of  any  country. 

Having  made  these  remarks  in  reply  to  feelings  and  sus- 
picions i^ich  we  know  exist  in  certain  quarters,  and  which 
are  unfounded,  so  far  as  we  are  personally  concerned,  and 
which  we  trust  are  not  likely  to  oe  justified  by  any.  move- 
ment or  tendencies  worthy  of  the  sligntest  consideration,  we 
are  acquainted  with,  we  turn  to  the  subject  of  the  conver- 
sion of  the  country.  Here  it  seems  to  us  necessary  to  l>e  on 
our  guard  against  crotchets  and  hobbies,  and  to  take  care  not 
to  say  so  much  about  it  as  to  disgust  both  those  within  and 
those  without.  The  bishops  and  clergy  know  at  least  as 
well  what  it  is  necessary  to  do,  in  order  to  convert  non- 
Catholics,  as  the  laity  do,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  run  in 
advance  of  them.  There  is  a  great  work  to  be  done  here 
before  any  direct  efforts  on  a  large  scale  can  be  attempted 
for  the  conversion  of  those  who  are  without.  If  the  souls 
of  non-Catholics  are  dear  to  our  Lord,  the  souls  of  bad 
Catliolics  are  no  less  dear.  With  all  that  our  bishops  can 
do,  thoy  can  only  partially  provide  for  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  Catholics  already  in  the  country.  We  have  a  large 
Catholic  population  unprovided  for,  who  neglect,  if  they  ao 
not  forget,  their  religion,  and  are  the  greatest  drawbacks 
there  can  be  on  the  conversion  of  non-Catholics.  The 
pastor's  first  care  is  to  those  who  are  of  the  household  of 
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faitli,  and,  we  may  add,  to  the  children  of  the  faithful.  The 
conversion  of  bad  Catholics,  the  proper  training  of  Cath- 
olic children,  the  correction  of  the  vice  of  intemperance, 
and  other  immoralities,  prevalent  in  a  portion  of  our 
Catholic  population  of  this  city,  and  the  introduction  of 
morality,  good  order,  sobriety,  and  economy,  into  what  are 
now  haunts  of  drunkenness,  dens  of  vice  and  petty  crimes, 
would  do  more  for  the  conversion  of  non-Catholics  than  all 
the  books  and  reviews  we  can  write,  all  the  journals  we  can 
edit,  or  efforts  we  can  make  expressly  for  their  conversion, 
for  it  would  prove  to  them,  what  they  now  doubt,  the  prac- 
tical moral  emciency  of  our  religion.  We  must  provide  first 
for  our  own  spiritual  wants,  get  our  own  population  all 
right,  and  then  we  may  turn  our  attention  with  confidence 
and  success  to  those  wno  are  without. 

The  conversion  of  the  country  is  a  thing  every  Catholic 
desires,  prays  for,  and  to  some  extent,  no  doubt,  works  for, 
althougn  perhaps  not  with  as  much  earnestness,  zeal,  and 
hopefulness  as  tlie  impatience  of  us  converts  demands.    But 
the  conversion  of  a  whole  Protestant  people,  like  the  Ameri- 
can, is  a  work  of  magnitude,  and  not  to  be  effected  in  a  day. 
We  agree  with  our  author  that  there  never  was  opened  a 
more  glorious  field  to  the  church  than  is  opened  here.    We 
believe  the  church  is  destined  to  reap  here  a  glory  that  she 
has  never  reaped  in  the  conversion  of  any  other  country,  not 
because  the  conversion  of  this  country  is  more  easy  than  that 
of  others,  but  because  it  is  more  difiicult.     It  was  easier  to 
convert  the  Roman  empire,  than  it  is  to  convert  the  Ameri- 
can republic,  and  it  took  ciie  church  six  centuries  to  com- 
plete that ;  it  is  easier  to  convert  Great  Britain  than  the 
United  States,  for  her  people  have  more  of  the  habit  of 
obedience,  subordination,  submission,  and  retain  a  stronger 
attachment  to  religion.     There  is  scarcely  a  trait  in  tiie 
American  character  as  practically  developed  that  is  not  more 
or  less  hostile  to  Catholicity.     Our  people  are  imbued  with 
a  spirit  of  independence,  an  aversion  to  authority,  a  pride, 
an  overweening  conceit,  as  well  as  with  a  prejudice,  that 
makes  them  revolt  at  the  bare  mention  of  the  church.     In 
dealing  with  them  the  church  has  and  can  have  no  extrinsic 
aid.     She  has  to  address  them  as  individuals,  and  can  hope 
nothing  any  further  than  she  can  convince  the  individual 
reason  and  win  the  individual  heart.    Her  success  here  she 
must  owe  to  herself  alone,  to  her  own  intrinsic  power  and 
excellence.     This  is  no  reason  why  the  Catholic  should  des- 
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pair  of  the  conversion  of  the  oonntry,  or  make  no  exertions 
to  effect  it  The  post  of  difficulty  and  dansrer  is  precisely 
the  post  the  true  Catholic  chooses.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
difficulty  of  the  task,  we  believe  the  church  is  able  to 
accomplish  it,  and  will  accomplish  it,  and  in  doing  so  acquire 
a  glory  greater  than  she  acquired  in  converting  the  Roman 
empire. 

But  We  do  not  believe  it  is  to  be  accomplished  by  any  new 
or  unusual  means.  The  American  people,  like  every  other 
people,  have,  no  doubt,  their  peculiarities,  their  idiosyncra- 
sies, but  their  conversion  will  never  be  effected  by  seeking 
in  these  onvjxmU  (Tappui.  They  must  be  converted  very 
much  in  the  way  and  by  the  same  means  that  other  natiouH 
have  been, — by  addressing  that  in  them  which  is  common 
to  all  men,  their  reason,  their  heart,  and  their  conscience, 
not  what  is  peculiar  to  them,  or  what  is  their  local  or  tem- 
porary interest  or  passion.  We  shall  not  do  it  by  appeals 
to  their  patriotism,  or  by  favoring  their  radicalism  or  their 
conservatism,  their  slavery  or  their  anti-slavery  proclivities. 
The  church  leaves  to  every  people  their  nationality  and  to 
every  state  its  autonomy,  and  in  return  claims  to  be  free  and 
independent  of  the  temporal  order.  To  induce  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  become  Catholic  from  patriotic  motives  would 
he  to  make  them  like  the  multitude  who  followed  our  Lord 
for  the  sake  of  ^'  the  loaves  and  fishes.'^  It  would  be  to 
subordinate  the  church  to  American  nationality,  as  the  Eng- 
lish did  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  as  the  republicans 
did,  or  attempted  to  do  in  France  in  the  last  century,  and  to 
destroy  her  Catholic  freedom  and  independence.  The  church 
must  obey  God  and  follow  truth  and  justice  irrespective  of 
nationalities.  She  cannot  be  trammelled  by  nationalities. 
She  is  catholic,  not  national,  and  can  no  more  be  American, 
than  European,  Asiatic,  African,  or  Australian.  She  is  a 
kingdom  in  this  world,  but  not  of  this  world.  To  mix  her 
up  with  a  radical  party  or  a  conservative  party  would  be  to 
compromise  her  Catholicity.  Were  we  to  court  the  North 
by  leaguing  Catholic  interests  with  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment, abolitionists  might  pat  us  on  the  back,  call  us  clever 
fellows,  and  profess  great  respect  for  our  church.  Were  we 
to  labor  to  identify  them  with  the  slave  interest,  southern 
politicians  would  also  pat  us  on  the  back,  call  us  clever 
lellows,  and  profess  great  respect  for  our  church.  But  be- 
sides losing  as  much  m  the  one  section  as  we  should  gain  in 
the  other^  we  should  be  trammelled   by  the  section  we 
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courted.  If  the  abolitionists  or  the  pro-slaverj  men  should 
be  disposed  to  go  further  than  we  could  with  our  CAtholio 
conscience  go  with  them,  the  party  deserted  would  come 
down  upon  us  in  a  storm  of  wrath,  and  all  the  politicians 
among  our  own  friends  would  stand  aghast,  and  fear  that 
Catholio  interests  were  ruined,  or  put  back  a  century.  So 
it  must  be,  if  in  the  hope  of  winning  the  American  people 
to  the  church,  we  as  Catholics  form  a  coalition  with  one  or 
another  political  party,  or  with  one  or  anotiier  outside  in- 
terest. As  Americans  we  have  a  nationality,  political  pref- 
erences and  duties,  bnt  as  Catholics,  we  know  no  nationality, 
no  political  party,  unless  a  party  is  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  aepriving  us  of  our  Catholic  freedom.  The  church  can- 
not be  involved  in  the  conflicts  of  nationalities  or  the 
sqnstbbles  of  demagogues. 

Moreover,  in  our  countrv  the  Catholic  population  is  made 
up  of  a  variety  of  nationalities,  and  one  nationality  in  the 
eves  of  the  church  is  as  respectable  as  another.  These  in 
tune  will  be  moulded  into  one  American  nationality.  We 
cannot  hasten  that  time  by  any  attempts  to  force  them  to 
americanize.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  will 
americanize,  so  that  measures  may  be  taken  in  season  to 
guard  against  americanizing  becoming  apostatizing.  The 
most  etticient  portion  of  oun  Catholic  population  are  of 
foreign  birth  and  training,  and  it  will  be  so  for  some  time 
to  come.  We  cannot  serve  the  interests  of  religion  by 
throwing  our  American  nationality  in  their  faces,  any  more 
than  they  can  by  throwing  theirs  in  our  faces.  Americans 
have  the  right  to  be  Americans,  and  we  will  defend  that 
right  against  whosoever  assails  it,  as  we  would  defend  our 
country  against  the  enemy  who  should  invade  our  shores ; 
bnt  in  laboring  to  promote  Catholic  interests  in  the  country, 
the  best  way  undoubtedly  is,  to  lay  aside  nationalities,  to 
remember  only  that  we  are  Catholics,  and  make  our  appeal 
to  our  countrymen  as  men,  as  simple  human  bein^ 
endowed  with  reason  and  free-will,  having  souls  that  will 
never  die,  and  capable  by  a  right  use  of  their  faculties, 
assisted  by  divine  grace,  to  attain  to  the  endless  beatitude 
of  heaven. 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  instruments 
Almighty  God  will  use  in  the  conversion  of  the  country  are 
the  population  with  their  clergy  already  Catholic.  How- 
ever we  may  work  for  non-Catholics,  we  must  work  with 
Catholics,  and  carry  with  us  the  sympathies  and  afEectiona 
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of  the  Catholic  body,  or  effect  nothing.  No  doubt  that 
body  has,  outside  of  its  reh'gion,  its  crotchets,  its  peculiar- 
ities, its  idiosyncrasies,  and,  above  all,  its  sensitiveness.  We 
must  never  run  athwart  these  when  it  can  be  helped ;  we 
must  remember  we  belong  to  the  same  body,  with  our  own 
crotchets,  peculiarities,  idiosyncrasies,  sensitiveness,  and 
therefore  must  not  be  too  rude  upon  others.  We  cannot 
move  much  in  advance  of  the  public  sentiment  of  our  own 
body.  While,  however,  we  say  this  in  reference  to  those 
who  are  thought  to  be  too  impatient  to  araericanize,  we 
hope  it  will  be  permitted  us  to  say  to  others  of  different 
tendencies  or  sympathies,  that  they  must  not  be  too  sus- 
picious, too  ready  to  take  offense  at  a  word  or  an  expres- 
sion, or  to  put  a  bad  construction  when  a  good  one  is  pos- 
sible. On  this  point  we  need  not  say  that  some  injustice 
has  been  done  to  our  SevieWj  and  its  position  and  influence 
verv  unnecessarily  injured.  No  one  seems  to  have  consid- 
ered the  delicate  position  in  which  we>  and  every  American- 
bom  Catholic  were  placed  on  the  rise  of  the  Know-nothing 
party.  There  was  no  question  that  we  must  oppose  that 
party  with  all  the  force  and  energy  we  could  command ; 
but  the  difficulty,  hard  for  any  one  but  an  American  by 
birth  and  breeding  to  appreciate,  was  to  oppose  the  party 
without  offending  the  sentiment  of  American  nationality, 
enlisting  it  on  the  side  of  the  party,  and  thus  rendering  it 
still  stronger  and  more  dangerous.  To  oppose  it  in  an  anti- 
American  spirit,  or  on  Catholic  grounds  alone,  would  have 
been  about  as  wise  as  for  a  man  to  attempt  to  bite  off  his 
own  nose.  There  was  only  one  ground  on  which  we  could 
offer  any  effectual  opposition,  that  was  the  American 
ground, — ^to  accept  distinctly  and  sincerely  the  American 
nationality,  and  to  prove  that  the  spirit  and  principles,  the 
ends  and  aims  of  the  party  were  opposed  to  the  genuine 
principles  and  spirit  of  American  institutions.  It  was 
necessary  to  take  from  the  party  all  chance  of  appeal  to  the 
sentiment  of  nationalitv,  the  sentiment  common  to  every 
man  with  regard  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  defend  Catho- 
lics and  foreign-bom  citizens,  not  as  Catholics  and  foreign- 
ers, but  as  American  citizens,  as  we  well  could  do.  Our 
misfortune  was  that,  while  we  were  doing  all  in  our  power 
to  prevent  a  false  issue  from  being  maae  up  before  the 

Sublic,  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  us  as  Catholics,  and 
eeply  prejudicial  to  the  foreign-bom  portion  of  our  popu- 
lation, whether  Catholic  or  not,  we  were  understood  to  be 
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working  on  the  side  of  the  Know-nothings,  and  sharing 
their  sentiments  against  foreigners.  A  greater  mistake  it 
was  not  possible  to  commit,  and  greater  injustice  conld  not 
be  done  us.  The  Know-nothing  party  is  now  comparatively 
dead,  passion  has  liad  time  to  subside,  and  Catholic  charity 
may  induce  those  who  so  grossly  misconstrued  our  motives, 
to  inquire  if  they  were  not  too  hasty,  and  if  our,  course, 
which  seemed  to  them  so  unjust  and  ungenerous,  was  not 
dictated  by  a  wise  and  prudent  regard  for  all  the  interests 
attacked  by  the  Know-nothings.  A  little  reflection,  it  seems 
to  us,  might  have  convinced  the  persons  who  took  offence, 
that,  supposing  us  to  have  the  least  grain  of  common  sense, 
we  could  not  nave  meant  any  such  thing  as  they  supposed ; 
and  common  justice,  not  to  say  Catholic  charity,  if  passion 
and  suspicion  had  slept,  would  have  prevented  us  even  from 
being  accused.  We  had  and  have  no  interests  and  no  affec- 
tions but  such  as  are  bound  up  with  the  Catholic  body  of 
which  we  are  an  insignificant  member,  and  as  the  portion 
of  that  body  from  which  we  liave  the  most  to  hope  for  * 
Catholicity  are  Irish  or  of  Irish  descent,  it  is  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  we  were  anti-Irish  in  our  feelings,  or  were 
disposed  to  join  the  Know-nothings  in  a  war  against  Irish 
Catholics,  which  could  be  only  a  war  equally  against 
ourselves. 

Certainly,  we  do  not  allude  to  these  bygone  events  for 
the  purpose  of  complaining;  we  suffered,  vet  not  more  than 
we  expected  to  suffer;  but  we  allude  to  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reminding  those  who  suppose  that  there  is  an 
American  party  forming  amongst  the  Catholics  of  this  coun- 
try, and  that  it  is  necessary  to  crush  it  out  by  crushing  every 
man  supposed  likely  to  favor  it,  that  they  should  guard 
against  ungenerous  suspicions,  lest  they  in  the  end  oring 
about  the  very  thing  tliey  oppose,  and  to  which  we  are  as 
strongly  opposed  as  they  are.  It  is  difficult  for  flesh  and 
blood  to  bear  with  equanimity  what  we  have  had  to  bear 
during  the  last  three  j^ears,  from  men  whom  we  have  done 
our  best  to  serve,  and  if  the  grace  of  Ood  had  not  restrained 
us,  and  our  deep  devotion  to  the  Catholic  cause  had  not 
influenced  us,  we  might,  when  provoked  almost  beyond 
endurance,  have  even  ourselves  been  tempted  to  do  what 
wo  should  for  ever  have  regretted.  Confidence  begets  con- 
fidence, and  suspicion  breeds  suspicion,  and  sometimes 
makes  the  thing  it  dreads.  We  think  there  has  been  too 
great  readiness  to  suspect  American-born  Catholics  and  con- 
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verts  of  desic^ns,  intentions,  aims,  and  wishes  which  we 
would  be  the  last  to  entertain.  We  have  ourselves  been 
sneered  at  in  the  Catholic  press  as  a  convert;  sometimes  we 
have  been  scolded  because  we  did  not  show  a  proper  regard 
for  converts,  at  other  times  we  have  been  admonished  that 
being  a  convert  we  should  shut  up  our  mouth ;  and  one 
journal  has  gone  so  far  as  to  sing  its  palinode  for  th(^ 
encouragement  it  had  given  us,  and  to  admonish  Catholici^ 
that  they  are  too  ready  to  confide  in  converts  and  to  push 
them  forward.  All  this  is  sad,  sad,  and  not  the  best  way  to 
encourage  conversions.  It  is  hard  enough  to  feel  that  one 
is  a  convert,  that  he  has  not  had  the  advantages  of  being 
trained  from  his  childhood  in  the  true  faith,  and  of  having 

Srown  up  with  Catholic  habits  and  tastes,  without  having  it 
ung  in  nisface  by  Catholics,  if  he  ventures  to  speak  bold- 
ly on  Catholic  matters.  But  these  are  trifles,  and  are  men- 
tioned only  to  show  that  if  there  are  complaints  on  one 
side  there  might  be  complaints  also  on  the  other,  and  that 
the  only  way  is  for  all  to  study  mutual  forbearance,  mutual 
confidence  and  mutual  charity,  so  that  there  shall  be,  as 
there  ought  to  be,  no  one  side  or  the  other  side,  but  one 
body,  with  no  rent  or  schism  in  it  In  reality  there  is  no 
American  side,  and  no  foreign  side,  but  there  are  American 
feelings  and  foreign  feelings,  which  it  would  not  be  impos- 
sible for  evil-minded  persons  to  push  to  the  focmation  of  a 
native  party  and  a  foreign  party.  Happily,  through  the 
good  providence  of  God,  no  such  parties  are  formed  among 
us,  and  we  trust  there  never  will  be,  certainly  shall  not  be 
by  our  means.  We  publish  our  Review  because  originally 
invited  to  do  so  b}'  the  prelates  of  the  church,  and  because 
we  wish  to  serve  Catholic  interests ;  but  if  we  believed  that 
it  was  likely  to  produce  any  such  division,  or  could,  under 
any  possible  combination  of  circumstances,  become  the  organ 
of  any  particular  section  of  the  Catholic  body,  we  would 
discontinue  it  with  the  present  number,  for  the  evil  it 
would  do  would  far  overbalance  any  good  it  could  possibly 
effect:  and  we  assure  the  authorities  of  the  church  that  the 
moment  they  signify  to  us  that  they  lack  confidence  in  its 
usefulness,  that  moment  we  will  discontinue  it  at  whatever 
loss  to  ourselves  personally.  We  want  no  party  for  us  or 
against  us ;  we  want  to  form  no  schism  or  school ;  we  want 
simply  to  serve  the  Catholic  cause.  When  it  is  made  clear 
to  us  that  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  the  proper  judges 
we  are  not  serving  it,  we  shall  retire,  not  because  of  clamors, 
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or  opposition,  but  because  our  only  motive  for  publishing  a 
Catliolic  review  will  then  cease  to  exist. 

Altliongh  we  have  made  these  remarks  d  prcfpos  of  Fa- 
ther Becker's  book,  happily  neither  lie  nor  it  is  implicated 
in  them,  and  one  of  its  great  merits  is,  thougli  addressing 
Americans,  it  is  not  Americiin  in  any  ofiensive  sense,  and 
avoids  all  references  that  could  offend  the  most  fastidious 
foreign-bom  Catholic,  yet  its  author  has  a  livelier  sympathy 
with  his  own  countrymen  than  we  have,  and  is  less  dis- 
turbed by  the  dangerous  tendencies  by  which  they  are 
affected  than  we  are.  With  him  hope  is  constant,  ever-liv- 
ing, and  active;  with  us  it  is  spasmodic,  and  is  kept  up 
only  by  an  eftort  We  fear  the  tendencies  now  at  worK 
in  our  people  will  carry  them  so  far,  licentiousness  and  cor* 
ruption  of  all  sorts,  in  public  and  private  life,  will  become 
so  universal  before  the  salutary  influences  of  the  church 
can  be  brought  to  bear  on  them  with  the  requisite  power, 
that  they  will  need  to  be  visited  by  Almighty  God  in  judg- 
ment rather  than  in  mercy.  We  fear  also  that  they  are 
more  likely  to  carr3'  away  with  them  a  large  proportion  of 
our  Catholic  population,  than  this  population  is  to  restrain 
them;  we  fear  that  even  tlie  salt  that  should  save  them 
will  lose  its  savor,  and  we  tremble  hardly  less  for  our 
Catholic  than  for  our  non-Catholic  population.  But  it  is 
always  better  to  take  counsel  of  our  hopes  than  of  our 
fears,  and  we  will  not  dwell  on  our  gloomy  forebodings, 
which,  after  all,  may  spring  from  the  ill-health,  under  tne 
depression  of  which  we  are  forced  to  write. 

in  conclusion,  we  wish  to  thank  the  author  sincerely 
and  earnestly  for  his  deeply  interesting  and  highly  valuable 
book.  It  is  free  from  routine,  from  all  cant,  f i-om  all  pre- 
tensions; a  fresh,  sincere,  earnest,  genuine  book,  warm 
from  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  writer,  and  cannot  fail  to 
reach  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  readers.  It  is  written 
in  a  style  of  great  force  and  beauty,  free,  spirited,  and  se- 
ductive. The  parts  which  please  us  the  most  are  those  in 
which  the  author  answers  the  popular  objections  of  the  day 
to  Catholicity.  Ilis  answers  to  tliem  are  almost  universally 
happy,  brief,  animated,  witty,  good-natured,  and  conclu- 
sive, refuting  the  objector  without  ever  wounding  his  self- 
love  or  mortifying  his  vanity.  It  is  in  its  way  a  model  of 
controversial  writing,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  have  a  good 
influence  on  our  polemical  literature,  to  which  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  important  contribut  ons  ever  made  by  a 
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native-bom  Catliolic.  We  are  mndi  mistaken,  if  it  do  not 
prove  one  of  tlie  most  popular  works  ever  issaed  by  oar 
American  press,  and  it  will  certainly  establish  the  author 
in  the  first  rank  amons:  our  most  esteemed  Catholic  writers. 
The  author  may  not  realize  all  his  expectations  as  to  the 
influence  on  the  precise  classes  he  siddresses,  but  there 
are  many  minds,  wliere  they  are  not  looked  for,  that  it  will 
reach  and  help,  and  it  will  be  read  with  interest  and  profit 
very  generally  by  members  of  his  own  communion.  It 
belongs  to  the  class  of  books  of  which  we  cannot  have  too 
many,  and  which  can  nowhere  else  be  produced  but  in  our 
own  country. 


MEDITATIONS  OF  ST.  IGNATIUS.* 

rFrom  BrowiiaoD*B  Quarterly  ReTlew  for  Julj,  1801.1 

These  Meditations  are  called  Meditations  of  St.  IgnatiuBj 
because  they  follow  the  method  of  St.  Ignatius,  the  illustri- 
ous founder  of  tlie  Society  of  Jesus,  in  his  world-renowned 
ExerciseSj  which  are  not  only  remarkable  in  themselves, 
but  still  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the  author 
when  composing  them  was  comparatively  uneducated,  with- 
out theological  training,  and  almost  a  stranger  to  the  ascetic 
literature  of  the  church.  He  had  been  a  soldier,  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  was  slowly  recovering  from  a  wound  re- 
ceived in  defending  for  his  sovereign  the  city  of  Pampe- 
luna  against  the  French.  He  owed  these  Exercises  to  his 
meditations  and  communings  with  our  Lord  during  the 
long  inactivity  to  which  he  was  forced  by  his  wound,  or 
rather,  by  the  unskilf  ulness  of  his  surgeons.  They  were  the 
first  fruits  of  his  conversion,  and  a  foretaste  of  that  emi- 
nent spiritual  judgment  and  eminent  sanctity  to  which  .jie 
subsequently  attained,  and  which  have  made  him  an  object 
of  veneration  on  our  altars  thonghout  the  world.  Some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  suppose  they  were  supernatu rally 
inspii'ed,  as  being  above  the  natural  capacity  of  a  man  so 

*Ths  MedUatiom  qf  81.  IffnaUus,  or  the  "  Spiritual  Exereinee  *'  expounded. 
By  Fatbbr  Libohio  Suhscalchi,  S.  J.    PliiUdclphia:  1863. 
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little  instructed  and  so  little  caltivated  as  was  Ignatius  at 
the  time  of  composing  them ;  and  that  they  wore  really 
inspired  in  some  sense  of  the  word  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
though  perhaps  not  in  precisely  the  sense  alleged,  or  in  the 
sense  of  Holy  Scripture,  for  they  contain  no  original  revela- 
tion of  any  of  the  great  mysteries  of  our  faith,  and  nothing 
that  exceeds  the  natural  faculties  of  a  man  who  seriously 
and  nnderstandingly  meditates  the  great  truths  of  religion. 
Yet,  they  were  inspired  by  an  ardent  love  of  God,  and  a 
lively  sense  of  his  presence  in  the  soul,  and  poured  out  from 
a  heart  holding  constant  and  intimate  communion  with  him 
who  is  the  source  and  well-spring  of  all  spiritual  life.     Their 

great  merit  is  that  they  grew  out  of  the  real  interior  life  and 
lought  of  the  author,  and  were  neither  composed  at  the 
order  of  a  superior,  nor  compiled  from  the  writings  of 
others.  They  are  the  genuine  utterances  of  the  author's 
own  heart,  and  the  faithful  expression  of  his  own  interior 
Ufe. 

St.  Ignatius  is  one  of  the  greatest  characters  in  history, 
and  one  of  the  most  eminent  saints  in  the  calendar.  He 
was  a  real  man,  an  heroic  man,  a  reality,  as  Carlyle  would 
say,  not  an  unrealitv,  a  spectre,  a  sham,  a  make-believe. 
He  was  a  man  in  downright  earnest,  who  looked  at  the 
verities  of  t,b.ings,  who  understood  his  duty,  and  did  it.  He 
was  born  grea^  with  a  rich  and  noble  nature,  and  he  did 
great  things.  He  was  a  poet,  in  the  sense  of  maker^  with 
a  true  creative  genius,  and  ranks  with  St.  Dominic,  St. 
Francis,  St.  Bernard,  and  St.  Benedict,  and  as  a  monastic 
founder  and  legislator,  inferior,  perhaps,  only  to  St  Bene- 
dict himself.  We  mean  not  that  he  was  onlv  naturally 
great,  that  he  was  what  he  was  by  the  simple  force  of 
nature,  or  that  to  divine  grace  be  owed  nothing.  Genius 
itself  is  a  gift,  but  a  gift  that  needs  to  be  developed  and 
invigorated  by  grace.  Grace  does  not  create  nature,  and  is 
what  schoolmen  call  a  fuxhitusy  not  a  faculty.  Grace  ma^ 
make  very  holy  men  out  of  men  naturally  feeble ;  but  it 
does  not  supply  the  natural  lack  of  brains,  or  make  great 
saints  out  of  men  not  iitted  by  nature  to  bo  great  Grace 
develops,  aids,  and  exalts  nature,  but  it  cannot  make  a  great 
man  out  of  one  not  born  with  the  elements  of  greatness 
within  him.  It  elevates,  directs,  and  strengthens,  out  does 
not  create  nature.  Hence  the  great  saints  were  all  great 
men,  men  who  even  in  their  natural  powers  rose  head  and 
shoulders  above  their  contemporaries.    St  Peter  was  offi- 
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eially  the  superior  of  his  colleagues,  but  in  all  other  re- 
spects St.  John  and  St.  Paul  tower  far  above  him,  and  re- 
ceive a  far  deeper  homage  from  the  mind  and  heart  of 
Christendom.  Grace  does  not  supersede  or  disparage 
nature ;  nor  does  nature  supersede  or  disparage  grace ;  for 
it  is  by  grace  tliat  nature  is  completed,  fulfilled — elevated 
to  or  sustained  in  the  regeneration.  The  hierarchy  of  nat- 
ure is  not  necessarily  excluded  from  the  hierachy  of  grace, 
and  they  were  all  naturally  great  men  whom  St  Ignatius 
chose  to  be  his  companions. 

The  method  of  meditation  adopted  by  St.  Ignatius  in  his 
EiDerciaea  is  that  adopted  by  the  Jesuit  fathers  generally, 
and  through  tliem  b^  almost  all  modem  spiritual  directors 
and  masters  of  the  spiritual  life.  Nearly  all  the  meditations 
published  for  the  last  two  or  three  centuries  to  aid  private 
meditation,  or  to  serve  as  models  for  the  faithful,  at  least  so 
far  as  we  are  acquinted  with  them,  are  composed  after  his 
method.  We  do  not  suppose  any  Jesuit  or  any  spiritual 
director  would  insist  on  that  method  as  obligatory,  or  main- 
tain that  a  meditation  not  made  in  accordance  with  it  is  no 
acceptable  meditation  at  all.  The  method,  we  are  told,  is 
recommended  not  as  obligatory,  but  as  a  help  in  preparing 
the  mind  and  heart  to  meditate,  and  as  a  guide  in  meditat- 
ing. We  have  no  doubt  that  if  a  uniform  method  of  med- 
itation is  to  be  prescribed  for  all  minds,  none  better,  more 
natural,  more  scientific,  more  edifying  than  that  of  St.  Ig- 
natius can  be  prescribed.  But  that  it  aids  and  assists  one 
in  meditating  to  cast  his  meditation  in  the  Ignatian  mould, 
we  do  not  think  is  universally  trne;  and,  probably,  when 
true,  it  is  chiefly  so  in  the  case  of  those  who  nave  been  long 
trained  to  it  Methods  are,  no  dolibt,  good  and  useful  in 
their  place,  but  we  have  for  ourselves  always  found  it  im- 

g>s6ibie  to  meditate  after  any  prescribed  method  or  formula, 
very  mind  has  its  own  peculiarities,  its  peculiar  tendencies, 
attractions,  associations,  and  laws  of  operation,  and  we 
weaken  the  mind,  we  chill  the  affections,  distract  the  atten- 
tion, and  lose  the  choicest  fruits  of  meditation,  if  we  seek  to 
suppress  individuality,  and  to  drill  all  minds  and  hearts  to 
the  same  step  and  the  same  motions,  like  a  company  of  sol- 
diers. The  object  of  spiritual  direction,  we  need  not  say,  is 
not  to  make  men  macliines,  or  merely  parts  of  one  grand 
macliine ;  but  to  bring  the  individual  into  free  and  living 
relation  with  God  as  his  principal,  medium,  and  end.  There 
is,  it  seems  to  us,  nothing  in  which  the  individual  soul  should 
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be  left  more  free,  or  abandoned  more  completely  to  its  own* 
spontaneous  action,  tlian  meditation,  its  secret  and  personal 
interconrse  with  its  God,  its  Ecdecmer  and  Saviour.  The 
man  should  be  instructed,  as  thoroughly  instructed  as  pos- 
sible, in  the  truths  of  religion,  in  tlie  nature,  end.  and  aim 
of  prayer  and  meditation ;  but  in  the  prayer  and  meditation 
as  actual  exorcises,  we  think  the  soul  should  be  left  free  to 
follow  its  own  cUtraitj  and  not  be  distracted  by  feeling  that 
it  must  observe  any  particular  method,  or  conform  to  any 
particular  formula. 

liVe  say  nothing  here  that  is  not  said,  and  frankly  said,  by 
all  spiritual  directors,  and  yet  somehow  or  other  we  poor 
laymen  almost  universally  get  the  impression  that  a  certain 
method  is  to  be  observed  in  our  prayer,  and  a  great  many  of 
us  not  being  able  to  follow  the  method  we  find  laid  down 
in  the  books,  either  do  not,  or  fancy  we  do  not,  pray  or 
meditate  at  all.  We  know  we  ought  to  pray,  but  finding 
it  impossible  to  pray  according  to  rule,  we  are  apt  to  give 
up  praying  or  meditating,  and  to  content  ourselves  with  say- 
ing a  few  vocal  prayers.  Prayer  is  the  Christian's  breath  of 
li^,  and  it  is  as  natural  to  him  to  pray  as  it  is  to  breathe. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  real  damage  to  the  growth  of  the  spiritual 
life  to  suppose  prayer  is  something  foreign,  formal,  or  arti- 
ficial, that  can  oe  done  only  in  a  formal  and  artificial  man- 
ner. Indeed  we  are  disposed  sometimes  to  think  that  piety 
is  weakened,  and  spiritual  growth  stunted  by  the  very  mul- 
tiplicity of  appliances  for  their  nurture  and  progress.  We 
have  too  many  helps,  and  are  the  weaker  Christians  for  it. 
We  are  overnurscd,  too  tenderly  cared  for,  and  lack  natural- 
ness, health,  and  robustness.  Christians  in  the  earlier  ages, 
who  had  fewer  of  these  artificial  appliances,  who  wei*e 
necessarily  thrown  more  on  their  own  resources,  and  com- 
pelled to  rely  more  on  themselves,  were  stronger,  healthier, 
and  better  than  we  are.  They  were  better  able  to  stand 
alone,  and  could  be  more  safely  trusted  out  of  sight.  They 
had  more  life  and  energy,  more  originality  and  spontaneity, 
and  left  on  their  times  a  more  indelible  mark  of  their  exist- 
ence. They  conquered  the  world  to  Christianity ;  we  fail 
to  keep  it  Christian. 

Nevertheless,  here  as  well  as  everywhere  else,  we  must 
take  care  not  to  forget  that  there  is  an  equal,  if  not  a  greater 
danger  to  bo  avoided  on  the  other  side.  While  we  are  war- 
ring a<rainst  artificiality  and  casting  all  pious  thoughts  and 
affections  in  one  and  the  same  mould,  we  must  remember 
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that  even  nature  needs  training,  and  if  neglected  it  soon 
mns  wild,  and  produces  either  no  fruit  at  all,  or  crabbed 
and  bitter  fruit,  not  worth  the  gathering.  Mankind  are 
prone  to  extremes,  and  usually  swing  from  one  extreme  to 
its  opposite.  It  is  seldom  possible  to  correct  one  excess 
without  provoking  a  contrary  excess.  Nature  should  be 
followed  indeed,  but  not  therefore  should  it  be  left  unculti- 
vated ;  it  should  be  allowed  to  operate  freely,  spontaneously, 
but  not  lawlessly  or  wildly.  The  rules  sliould  be  large  and 
liberal,  but  it  slionid  not  be  left  wholly  without  rules.  It 
is,  no  doubt  difficult  to  hit  the  exact  me^dium  ;  but  we  may 
say  generally  that  a  sonl  rightly  instructed  in  the  mysteries 
and  dogmas  of  faith  will,  if  serious,  if  really  in  earnest, 
hardlv  make  its  prayer  ill  or  in  an  unacceptable  manner,  if 
it  really  prays  or  meditates  at  all.  The  g:reat  point  not  to 
be  overlooked  is,  that  though  no  particular  method  be 
•obligatory,  prayer  or  meditation  itself  is  obligatory  upon 
every  soul  that  would  live  in  communion  with  God,  or  ad- 
vance in  godlinesa  Dogmatic  instruction  in  the  case  of  all 
to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  is  always  necessary,  for 
ignorance  is  the  mother  of  error  and  vice,  of  sin  and  iniquity, 
and  no  cultivation  of  the  affections  without  a  large  and  libe- 
ral cultivation  of  the  intelligence  will  ever  suffice  to  make  a 
great  saint  or  an  eminent  Christian.  But  dogmatic  instruc- 
tion is  not  enough,  for  we  may  see  and  believe,  and  do  not ; 
behold  clearly  enough  what  is  right,  what  is  duty,  and  yet 
neglect  it.  There  must  always  be  spiritual  editication  as 
well  as  intellectual  instruction.  It  is  not  enough  that  we 
intellectually  apprehend  the  truth;  we  must,  if  we  would 
grow  in  holiness,  spiritually  appropriate  it,  assimilate  it  to 
our  own  interior  life,  and  this  we  can  do  only  by  assiduous 
prayer  and  meditation.  A  speculative  knowledge  of  truth 
only  may  leave  the  soul  lean  and  weak,  for  merely  specula- 
tive knowledge  affords  her  of  itself  little  nourishment 
Moreover,  even  our  speculative  knowledge  itself  suffers 
when  the  soul  is  not  properly  nurtured.  All  truth  is  learned 
by  contemplation,  not  by  discursion,  which  is  useful  only 
by  way  of  explication  or  proof,  and  the  success  of  contem- 
plation depends  on  the  state  and  attitude  of  the  soul  in  re- 
gard to  the  objects  to  be  contemplated.  The  mind  cannot 
contemplate,  unless  it  stands  in  presence  of  the  object,  and 
the  soul  is  elevated  to  its  plane,  and  opened  to  its  reception. 
Speculation,  discursion,  reasoning,  are  all  good  in  their 
way  and  in  their  place,  but  not  by  them  do  we  acquire 
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troth.  Thoy  serve  to  remove  obstacles,  to  break  down 
barriers,  to  strip  off  envelopes,  and  to  place  our  intellectual 
acquisitions  in  their  logical  order,  but  we  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  truth  itself  only  by  standing  face  to  face  with  it, 
ana  by  calmly  contemplating  it,  that  is,  by  elevating  the 
heart  to  it,  and  meditating  on  it.  The  mental  act  is  intui- 
tive, not  discursive,  for  discursion  requires  truth  for  the 
basis  of  its  operations,  and  cannot  begin  till  the  truth  is 
apprehended.  Hence  it  is  that  prayer  and  meditation  are 
necessary  conditions  not  simply  of  spiritual  growth,  but  also 
of  tiie  acquisition  of  the  hignost  order  of  intellectual  truth, 
and  therefore  of  the  highest  order  of  intellectual  greatness. 
This  is  true,  even  confining  ourselves  to  prayer  and  medita- 
tion as  a  subjective  exercise,  without  talcing  into  view  the 
objective  graces  that  the  exercise  obtains  from  God.  The 
mind  is  naturally  fitted  for  truth,  for  truth  in  the  intelligible 
order,  but  if  it  turns  away  from  it,  or  will  not  look  toward 
it,  and  consider  it,  it  will  not  find  it,  but  will  remain  in  ig- 
norance. The  light  shines  and  illumines  all  around  us,  but 
what  avails  it,  if  we  shut  our  eyes,  or  refuse  to  open  them 
to  it}  Meditation,  from  the  point  of  view  we  are  now  con- 
aiderin;;  it,  is  opening  the  eves  of  the  soul  to  the  light  that 
ever  shines  witiiin  and  without  it,  and  contemplating  the 
divine  objects  it  presents. 

We  are  all  too  apt  to  forget  that  all  truth  is  in  and  from 
Ood,  whose  word  is  truth,  and  that  it  is  in  him  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being.  It  is  seldom  without  a  mental 
effort  that  we  think  of  God  as  near  to  us,  as  all  around  and 
within  us,  and  not  as  afar  off,  as  a  distant  God,  residing 
away,  up  above  the  sky,  inaccessible  to  us  poor  grovelling 
mortals.  Yet  he  is  near  us.  We  are,  though  we  realize  it 
not,  in  his  immediate  presence,  and  could  not  exist  even  for 
a  moment  if  removed  from  it  Separation  from  God  is 
death,  annihilation.  He  is  our  Creator,  and  his  act  creating 
ns  is  his  act  sustaining  us.  We  continue  to  exist,  because 
he  ceases  not  to  create  us.  Were  he  to  suspend  for  one 
instant  his  creative  act,  we  should  not  be  living  without 
God,  but  we  should  cease  to  exist,  be  annihilated,  the  noth- 
ing we  were  before  he  created  us.  So  also  in  the  regenera- 
tion, regarded  as  our  Redeemer,  Saviour,  and  ultimate  end, 
God  is  equally  near,  even  nearer,  if  possible,  to  us.  The  Son 
of  Mary  even  takes  up  into  himself  our  nature,  and  is  the 
very  life  of  our  life,  and  it  is  because  he  lives  that  we  live, 
because  he  has  attained  that  we  can  attain,  because  he  is  Gk>d 
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that  we  may  become  God.  He  is  here,  withont,  and  within 
ns,  and  separation  from  him  were  onr  death,  our  annihila- 
tion as  Christians,  or  as  heirs  of  immortality.  Separation,  no 
matter  how  sliglit,  if  separation  it  be,  is  hell,  the  second 
death.  As  Christians  we  live  only  as  we  are  regenerated  in 
Christ  and  sustained  in  him  by  his  grace  continually  opera- 
tive in  us,  and  uniting  us  to  him  as  the  members  to  the  head 
or  the  branches  to  the  vine.  To  be  dissevered  from  him  is 
to  be  excluded  from  the  regeneration,  to  be  and  to  be  com- 
pelled to  remain  mere  cosmic  and  therefore  inchoate  exist- 
ences, out  of  the  way  of  life,  and  without  any  means  of 
retnming  or  attaining  to  God  as  our  last  end,  our  supreme 
good.  God  in  whom  are  all  things,  from  whom  all  things 
proceed,  and  to  whom  all  things  tend,  is  not,  then,  afar  off ; 
and  to  place  ourselves  consciously  in  his  presence,  and  there- 
fore in  the  immediate  presence  of  all  truth  in  its  principle, 
we  have  only  to  elevate  our  hearts,  and  open  our  minds. 
His  light,  always  shining,  even  in  the  darkness,  though  the 
darkness  comprehendeth  it  not^  will  then  inundate  the  soul, 
clear  the  vision,  and  fill  and  warm  the  heart.  This  elevat- 
ing of  the  heart  and  opening  of  the  eyes  of  the  mind  to  the 
divine  presence  is  what  our  spiritual  writers  call  prayer  or 
meditation,  and  hence  all  prayer  is  contemplative  and  unitive 
in  its  essence,  and  the  distinction  made  by  the  masters  of 
spiritual  life  is  a  distinction  of  degree,  not  of  kind ;  and 
hence,  too,  pra3'er  or  meditation  is  at  all  times  possible  to 
the  sonl,  if\i  will  it,  and  may  be  carried  on  wh'erever  we 
are,  or  whatever  the  work  in  which  we  may  be  engaged. 
The  soul  is  always  and  everywhere  able  to  pray,  thougli  it 
may  not,  owing  to  its  own  imperfections,  be  always  and 
everywhere  able  to  rise  at  once,  by  a  single  bound,  to  what 
is  called  the  prayer  of  union,  the  perfection  of  prayer. 

But  God  not  only  creates  us,  but  he  creates  us  for  him- 
self, and  he  himself  is  our  final  cause  as  well  as  our 
first  cause.  He,  again,  is  not  only  our  beginning  and  end, 
but,  what  we  are  still  more  apt  to  forget,  the  medmm  of  our 
life.  We  live  from  him  and  to  him  ;  we  live  also  in  him 
and  by  him.  He  is  principle,  medium,  and  end.  The  Father 
is  principle,  the  Word  is  the  medium,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the 
end  or  consummation.  Hence  the  necessity  of  recognizing 
and  accepting  with  a  firm  and  unwavering^aith  the  mystery 
of  the  Trinity.  We  are  created  by  the  Word  as  medium, 
we  are  redeemed  by  the  Word  made  flesh,  and  it  is  only  by 
the  Word  made  flesh  that  we  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
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are  consummated  in  glory.  It  is  only  by  God  that  we  pro- 
ceed from  God,  and  by  him  tliat  wo  tend  to  him  as  our  last 
end.  But  we  tend  to  him  not  fatally  as  tlie  rivers  run 
to  the  ocean,  or  as  the  lighting  rives  the  oak.  We  tend  to 
him  not  blindly  or  involuntarily,  but  freely,  voluntarily,  by 
an  act  of  our  own  choice.  We  cannot  tend  to  him  without 
him, — ''  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing," — nor  with  him 
without  the  active  concurrence  of  our  own  will,  for  our  re- 
turn to  him  must  be  ovr  act, — an  act  not  possible  indeed 
without  his  grace,  but  still  our  act,  a  proper  actus  humanusy 
as  say  the  theologians.  This  must  be  so,  for  though  crea- 
tion and  redemption  are  acts  in  which  we  do  not  and  cannot 
concur,  yet  heaven  or  glorification  is  always  in  Scripture 
proposed  as  a  reward,  consequently  as  a  reward  of  merit,  and 
there  can  be  no  merit  where  there  is  no  act.  Undoubtedly, 
in  crowning  the  blest  God  does  but  crown  his  own  gifts,  and 
it  is  only  through  his  merits  tliat  we  can  merit ;  but  his  gifts 
are  real  gifts,  and  when  given  us  are  really  ours,  and  his 
merits  are  the  medium  of  ours,  and  enable  us  to  merit,  in- 
stead of  rendering  merit  on  our  part  impossible  or  unneces- 
sary. His  grace  assists  and  completes  without  supersediufi: 
or  disparagmg  nnture.  But  his  grace  or  assistance,  thougn 
proffered  to  all,  is  effectually  given  only  to  those  who  desire 
it.  The  song  of  the  angels  was,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  high- 
est, and  on  earth  peace  to  men  of  good  will."  God  is  ever 
near  and  ready  to  help,  but  he  helps  not  where  the  good 
will  is  wanting,  because  he  created  man  free,  and  always 
deals  with  him  as  a  free  moral  agent.  He  forces  his 
help  upon  no  one  against  his  free  will,  and  the  grace 
that  goes  before  and  excites  the  will  becomes  aiding  or  as- 
sisting grace  onl}*  in  case  the  will  opposes  it  not,  and  elects 
to  concur  with  it  Man  attains  not  to  God  as  his  end  wifh- 
out  grace,  divine  help,  nor  with  it,  without  his  own  free  co- 
operation. 

There  must,  then,  be  in  the  Christian  life,  as  in  our  Lord 
himself,  a  union  of  the  human  and  the  divine.  Always  must 
man  depend  on  divine  assistance,  and  always  must  he  act 
himself.  !Never  must  he  sit  down  with  the  feeling  or  con- 
viction that  grace  will  do  it  all,  and  he  need  not  trouble 
himself  about  it;  nor  with  the  feeling  or  conviction  that  he 
has  no  need  of  grace,  that  he  is  sufficient  for  himself,  and 
has  no  need  to  depend  on  God  as  the  medium  of  his  salva- 
tion or  glorification.  He  must  have  help,  and  he  must  him- 
self act.     His  great  study,  then,  must  be,  on  the  one  hand, 
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to  secare  the  needed  help,  and,  on  the  other,  to  remove  all 
obstacles  in  himself  to  its  reception,  and  to  cooperate  with 
it  Here  is  the  reason  of  the  necessity  and  ntilitjof  prajer 
or  meditation,  which  removes  the  obstructions  to  grace,  and 
places  the  soul  in  the  proper  attitude  to  receive  it  and  to 
act, — to  act  with  a  clear  mind  and  a  firm  will.  So  the  ad- 
vantages of  meditation  are  twofold,  objective  and  subjec- 
tive,— in  the  grace  received,  and  the  state  of  the  mind  and 
affections  prcSuced. 

The  forms  of  speech  we  adopt,  though  perhaps  unusual, 
are  not  unintentional.  They  are  adopted  not  to  express  a 
doctrine  not  recognized  by  all  ascetic  theologians,  but  to 
bring  out  in  bolder  relief,  what  many  overlook,  that  the 
grace  received  is  not,  exparUDei^^^speoiH  grace  conferred 
on  the  praying^  soul,  but  is  a  stream  irom  that  fountain  of 
grace  which  is  in  the  Word  made  flesh,  and  which  is  alwavs 
near  the  soul,  ready  to  flow  in  the  instant  the  soul  opens  the 
valves  of  her  heart,  or  permits  it  to  flow  in  and  circulate 
through  her  veins.  The  grace  exists  always  in  all  its  pleni- 
tude, and  near  the  soul  of  every  one.  Meditation  simply 
opens  the  heart,  and  permits  it  to  flow  in,  and  the  soul  to 
appropriate  or  assimilate  it  The  grace  is  supernatural,  but 
no  special  miracle  is  wrought  on  occasion  of  the  prayer  or 
meditation.  The  miracle  is  the  one  grand  crowning  miracle, 
the  Incarnation,  the  very  apex  of  the  creative  act  of  Ood. 
The  grace  already  exists,  is  a  living  fountain  open  in  the 
sacred  side  and  heart  of  Jesus,  and  its  flowing  into  the  soul 
on  occasion  of  meditation  which  tends  to  remove  the  ob- 
structions the  soul  herself  places  in  its  way,  is  the  effect  not 
of  a  special  or  isolated  act  of  God,  but  of  the  one  continu- 
ous act  bv  which  he  became  incarnate,  and  offers  himself  a 
perpetual  sacrifice  for  us.  We  thus  refute  those  who  pre- 
tend that  prayer  has  onlv  a  subjective  value,  and  that  it 
brings  us  nothing  from  without,  from  above,  from  Ood,  on 
the  ground  that  G-od  is  immutable,  and  all  his  acts  are  laws. 
God  does  not  change,  or  work  a  special  miracle  in  answer  to 
prayer;  yet  not  do  we  in  prayer  receive  nothing  from  him 
that  we  should  not  have  equally  received  without  it  The 
light  shines  when  our  eyes  are  closed  as  it  does  when  they 
are  open,  and,  whether  our  eyes  are  opened  or  closed,  it 
changes  not :  and  yet  to  say  that  we  see  by  it  precisely  the 
eatne  objects  when  we  shut  is  when  we  open  them,  is  not  in 
accordance  with  most  men's  experience.  Prayer  has  un- 
doubtedly a  subjective  value,  but  it  has  also  an  objective 
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valne,  as  it  opens  the  soul  to  receive  a  grace  from  God  which 
otherwise  it  would  not  and  could  not  receive. 

We  know  there  is,  enveloped  as  we  are  in  a  world  of 
sense,  where  all  is  individual,  particular,  without  any  sensible 
bond  of  unity,  a  real  difficulty  with  many  in  bringing  home 
to  their  understandings  that  what  is  only  specially  received 
is  not  specially  created,  or  that  what  has  no  sensible  exist- 
ence has  any  existence  at  all.  It  is  not  true,  as  a  class  of 
sophists  pretend,  that  this  sensible  world  has  no  objective 
existence,  is  unreal,  an  illusion,  or,  at  best,  a  mere  picture 
painted  on  the  retina  of  the  eye.  The  sensible  wond,  the 
outward,  visible  world  is  a  real  world,  but  it  is  not  all  the 
world,  is  not  the  whole  reality.  It  is  real,  but  also  symbolic, 
now  concealing,  now  revealing  a  higher  and  more  compre> 
hensive  reality,  a  real  world  above  itself  in  which  it  has  its 
principle  and  root.  Our  Lord  had  a  real  sensible  body,  he 
was  the  real  Son  of  Mary,  flesh  of  her  flesh,  and  to  the 
ordinary  onlooker  he  was  only  the  carpenter's  son,  a  poor 
Jewish  mechanic,  in  whom  nothing  remarkable  was  appar- 
ent He  had  no  form  or  comeliness  that  we  should  oedre 
him  ;  nay  he  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men.  One  day 
he  took  with  him  Peter,  James,  and  John,  and  went  up  into 
a  high  mountain,  and  was  there  transfigured  before  them. 
*'  And  his  face  did  shine  as  the  sun,  and  his  garments  were 
white  as  snow.''  Yet  there  was  no  ciiange  in  him,  and  the 
glory  beheld  was  not  something  borrowed,  something  antici- 
pated, something  created  for  tiie  occasion.  The  transfigu- 
ration was  only  a  partial  withdrawal  of  the  sensible  veil 
which  concealed  from  his  disciples  the  glory  inherent  in 
him,  and  at  all  times  really  his.  The  natural  properties  of 
the  bread  and  wine  remain  unchanged  after  consecration, 
but  under  them  is  the  real  presence,  the  body  and  blood  of 
our  Lord.  The  sacrifice  of  the  mass  in  the  sensible  world  is  a 
special  act  of  the  priest  offering  simple  bread  and  wine,  and 
yet  it  is  the  one  real  sacrifice  made  by  our  Lord  of  himself 
on  Calvary.  It  is  not  simply  a  symbolic  representation  of 
that  sacrifice;  it  is  not  even  its  renewal  or  repetition  in 
an  unbloody  manner,  but  is  that  identical  sacrifice  itself, 
that  one  and  the  same  universal  and  ever  present  sacrificial 
act.  They  who  assert  only  one  sacrifice  made  once  and  for 
all,  are  right,  but  they  who  deny  the  reality  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass  daily  on  our  altars,  place  the  real  sacrifice  and 
the  whole  sacrifice  in  its  mimetic  or  sensible  accidents,  and 
see,  conceive,  believe  nothing  above  them. 
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Not  only  this,  bat  in  all  the  great  mysteries  of  onr  religion 
there  is  more  than  the  raind  at  first  view  takes  in.  Kot  on 
the  side  of  the  affections  only  does  the  soul  suffer  for  the 
want  of  meditation.  ^*As  I  meditated  the  fire  burned,"  the 
prophet  tells  us ;  as  we  meditate,  not  only  does  the  heart 
glow  with  love,  but  its  view  of  truth  enlarges,  becomes 
clearer  and  more  comprehensive,  and  it  is  this  clearer  and 
larger  view  of  truth  wliicli  kindles  the  fire,  and  intensi- 
fies the  affections.  Each  monad,  says  Leibnitz  in  his 
Monadologt/y  represents  the  entire  universe  from  its  own 
point  of  view,  and,  we  may  add,  represents  also  from  its 

E^int  of  view  the  whole  being,  majesty,  and  glory  of  the 
reator.  Touch  the  sensible  where  you  will,  consider  it, 
imd  it  enlarges,  grows  under  your  meditation,  expands  into 
a  universe,  and  on  every  point  touches  God.  How  much 
more  the  mysteries,  all  of  which  are  catholic  or  universal 
truths,  that  centre  and  become  one  truth  in  the  creative 
act  of  God,  or  the  manifestation  of  his  infinite  and  eternal 
Word  1  The  highest  knowledge  we  ever  attain  to  of  our 
religion  by  cold  reflection  or  the  speculative  action  of  the 
mind,  though  important,  is  comparatively  low,  and  may  be 
barren  of  results.  We  get  thus,  as  it  were,  only  the  shell 
or  hull  of  truth.  It  is  only  by  meditation  that  we  penetrate 
the  hull,  seize  and  appropriate  the  food  within,  attain  to  the 
highest  reality  of  the  mystery,  and,  as  it  were,  assimilate  to 
our  souls  its  life-giving  truth.  We  thus  penetrate  to  the 
very  adytum  of  tlie  temple  of  wisdom,  hold  personal  inter- 
course with  Wisdom  itself,  and  become  wise  not  by  human 
wisdom,  but  by  divine  wisdom,  in  which  is  the  origin  and 
well-spring  of  all  wisdom.  We  penetrate  beyond  the  world 
of  sense,  the  outward  and  visible,  to  the  inward  and  invis- 
ible, and  taste  the  infinite  truth  and  glory  of  a  higher  and 
more  real  world,  even  the  hidden  verities  of  things.  It  is 
in  fact  only  because  we  neglect  meditation,  because  we  turn 
away  from  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  mysteries,  that 
we  understand  so  little  of  them,  that  they  are  so  unfruitful 
to  us,  that  we  lose  sight  of  the  higher  realities  of  things, 
become  low  and  grovelling  in  our  aspirations,,  are  led  to 
deny  the  super-sensible  world,  and  imagine  that  the  horizon 
that  bounds  our  vision  is  the  boundary  of  the  universe. 
Neglecting  meditation,  taking  the  mysteries  as  distinct,  as 
isolated,  or  speculative  facts,  we  become  darkened  in  our 
understandings,  we  lose  the  relish  of  spiritual  pleasures, 
become  sensual  men,  believing  only  in  a  sensible  world,  and 
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greedy  only  of  Bensible  goods.  Onr  philosophy  and  our 
morals  no  less  than  our  piety  snffer,  are  degraded  and 
debased  by  neglect  of  meditation,  the  elevation  of  the  soal 
to  God,  from  whom  all  lisrht  emanates,  and  in  whom  is  our 
life,  onr  strength,  our  hope,  our  beatitude. 

Objectively  and  subjectively,  meditation  is  alike  useful 
and  necessary,  and  all  experience  bears  witness  that  not 
only  does  the  decline  in  one's  piety  and  relish  for  spiritual 
things,  but  even  his  understanding  of  the  truths  of  religion, 
the  basis  of  all  truth,  date  from  his  neglect  of  prayer  or 
meditation.  Prayer,  in  the  sense  taken  by  our  spiritual 
writers,  is  meditation,  or  the  elevation  of  the  soul  to  God, 
in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  onr  being.  It  is  the 
elevation  and  opening  of  the  soul  to  the  Light,  to  the  sonroe 
and  fountain  ox  grace,  or  that  objective  assistance  we  need 
from  God  in  order  to  return  to  him  as  onr  last  end,  onr 
supreme  beatitude.  This  assistance  is  real,  objective,  and 
divine,  as  well  as  indispensable.  It  is  more  fully  rendered, 
is  greater  in  degree  and  strength  in  proportion  to  the  ear- 
nestness, sincerity,  and  perseverance  witn  which  we  seek  it 
The  grace  in  itself  is  exhaustless,  and  is  in  regard  to  the 
soul  nmited  only  by  the  sonPs  preparation  to  receive  it. 
The  prayer  or  meditation,  always  possible,  becanse  the 
grace  of  prayer  is  given  to  all  men,  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places,  is  the  subjective  preparation  of  the  soul  to  receive  it, 
and  the  more  frequent  ana  thorough  the  preparation  the 
more  will  the  soul  receive. 

Man  has  no  proper  creative  power,  and  when  he  needs  a 
power  greater  than  his  own,  he  studies  to  avail  himself  of 
one  or  more  of  the  great  agents  or  forces  of  nature.  He 
constructs  his  ships  to  float  on  the  waters,  and  to  be  pro- 
pelled by  the  winds,  or  by  steam.  He  invents  and  con- 
structs machinery,  by  which  he  augments  his  power  a 
thousand  or  a  million  fold,  but  the  force  that  propels  his 
machine  is  not  his  own,  is  not  created  by  him,  but  is  made 
available  to  him  by  his  machinery.  So  it  is,  in  some  sense, 
in  the  spiritual  world.  Man  needs  a  more  than  cosmic 
power,  more  power  from  God  than  is  given  in  his  simple 
creation.  That  power  through  the  Incarnation  is  proviaed 
for  him,  as  the  oceans  and  rivers,  as  the  wind,  the  fire,  and 
the  water  for  his  navigation.  J9e  only  needs  to  place  him- 
self in  relation  with  it  to  avail  himself  of  it.  Prayer  or 
meditation  is  the  proper  means  of  establishing  this  relation, 
and  of  receiving  the  divine  breath  to  swell  our  sails,  and 
propel  us  onward  to  our  destined  port. 
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What  may  be  done  at  any  time  will  be  done  at  no  time, 
unless  we  set  apart  some  particular  time  for  it.  We  shonld, 
therefore,  set  apart  some  portion  of  each  day  as  a  special 
time  for  meditation.  True  we  may  and  should  pray  at  all 
times,  even  in  our  work,  for  laborars  est  orare^  but  if  we  do 
not  have  a  special  time  for  prayer,  such  is  our  imperfection,  * 
our  indolence,  our  readiness  to  put  off  till  to-morrow  whatr 
ever  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  do  to-day,  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  neglecting  prayer  altogether,  and  of  depriving 
the  soul  of  her  daily  food  and  supply  of  strength. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  vocal  prayers,  because  they  do 
not  come  within  the  subject  we  are  treating,  but,  we  appre- 
hend, the  principles  we  have  laid  down  will  apply  to  them 
as  well  as  to  mental  prayer  or  meditation.  Tnere  may  be 
blessings  our  heavenly  Father  is  ready  to  grant  to  those 
who  ask  them,  and  which  he  will  grant  to  no  others,  because 
to  no  others  would  thev  be  blessings.  God  does  not  change 
in  granting  or  withholding,  because  in  the  divine  constitu- 
tion prayer  is  made  the  condition  of  bestowing  them,  the 
law  of  their  concession. 
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